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This “ Rilette” picture, “If Dreams Came True,” on art paper, 15 ins. by 10 ins. will be sent 
free to any smoker forwarding to Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co. Ltd. (Dept. 7), 86, Piccadilly, 
London, W., a “De Reszke” box lid and 2d. in stamps, mentioning Picture No. 34: Other 
pictures in the series (41 in all) may be had on the same terms, viz.: a box lid and 2d. for each 


Picture Offer 


To “De Reszke”’ Smokers only . ‘ 
picture required. 


Complete list of pictures on receipt of 1d. postage. 








r the picture reproduced above, which was fir 


t detter sent by an Offi er atthe front to the manufacturers o/] 


the feelings of those on Active Service ts tllustrated 


t published some 


by the fact that it has, 


months ago, the art 


“ De Reszke” 


t derived his inspiratior 
That the picture made a strony 
inspired the verses printed below), 


Cigarettes. 
im turn, 


BLUE MAGIC 


(Inspired by “lf ] 
HEN I smoke my cigarette 
I can see two red lips curving, 
In the magic picture set 
Where the smoke goes floating, 
1 can see two bright eyes smiling 
Dear twin battery, most unnerving ! )— 
lo my sweet and sure beguiling, 
I can see two red lips curving. 


werving. 


When | smoke my cigarette 

l can hear a soft voice calling— 
Very faint and far, and yet 

Nearer than the shrapnel talling. 
| can hear a kind word spoken, 

To my very heart's enthralling. 
While my magic ring’s unbroken 

| can hear a soft voice calling. 


“ De Reszke” Cigarettes are sold everywhere ; 


Dreams Cam 


or post free from J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 86, Piccadilly, London, 


Truy 
lTrhe 


When | 


1 can feel a hand's caressing . 


smoke my cigarette 


Close my eyes—a touch I get 


Fleeting as fairy’s blessing. 

Little dainty, 
That so late my lips were pressing 

On my cheek your fragrance lingers, 


tender fingers 


I can feel your soft caressing. 
So | smoke my cigarette— 
Little Sweetheart, can you hear me -— 


cloudy 


Weave awhile my net, 
Charm your gracious presence near 
Shut out all that’s grim and tragic— 
Would you so console and cheer me 
Send some more “ De Reszke” magic. 
Little Sweetheart—did you hear me? 
CHRIS RICHARDS 


mec, 
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AFTER THE WAR: THE WAR-WORK HABIT. 
ML G Ny ! 
H >) yy 
" | i i! 
| ee aan inh seh 
if tun! ) 
i HB (tL | | 
ty} om” ‘thee : 
Lapy GReEN-PARKER (LATE PLATOON-COMMANDER IN A Mrs. Brompron Ruopes (WHO HAS BEEN WORKING ON THE 
WOMAN'S VOLUNTEER CORPS) STARTS HER GARDENERS AT WORK LAND) FINDS If IMPOSSIBLE TO ARRANGE THE FLOWERS ON HER 
FOR THE DAY. DINING-TABLE WITHOUT DONNING HER SMOCK AND CORDUROYS- 
’ 





Lapy ALBrRt HALL (PORMEREY A RED-CKOSS AMBULANC! Tue How. Mrs. Keyxstncton Gore (ONCE A MUNITION- 


DRIVER) DEALS WITH A BREAK-DOWN OF HER CAR IN Bownp WORKER) I8 INFORMED THAT SOMETHING IS WRONG WITH THE 
STREET, TAP OF HER SCULLERY SINK. 








saa 
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AFTER THE WAR: THE WAR-WORK HABIT. 





Tue Ducuess or PIMLico (WHO USED TO ENTERTAIN CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS AT HER COUNTRY SEATS) GIVES A GARDEN PARTY 
at Pimuico Hovser, BeLGRravia 


y ay) 


(4s, 4% 
2A 


x fs 


: 7 x ak 
: SR, ~~, > 





Tur CounTEss OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND HER CHARMING DAUGHTERS (WHO HAVE ALL BEEN WORKING IN CANTEFRNS) CANNOT AT 
| ONCE ACCUSTOM THEMSELVES TO THE ORDINARY AMENITIES OF AFTERNOON “At Homes,” 

















> iS 5 RNS 2 a _ \ \ 
a i WSS SN ’ WS \ Be \ 4 } 
FEET SERS MAC 


mitts (4'6 








Sergeant- Major (who has the professional mind). ‘‘Un's a GooD MAN IN THE TRENCHES, Sim, AND A GOOD MAN IN A scrap, Sin; 
BUT YOU 'ILL NEVER MAKE A SOLDIER OF HIM."’ 


an | ~, Ny | 
A Craths Miigage < 


Sergeant-Major (to nervous gunner who has got mixed up with drag-rope). ‘‘ Wuat WERE YOU BEFORE YOU JOINED THE Anu. ? A 


BNAKE-CHARMER?"* 
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HOME-MADE MUNITIONS. 
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“Heavens, SERGEANT, WHAT'S THIS?”’ 
“THAT JOKE OF MINE, YOU KNOW—WHEN I ASK A RECRUIT WHO'S BEEN THROWN, ‘WHO THE DEVIL ASKED YOU JO DISMOLN?, 
Sin?’ WELL, HERE'S ONE OF THE PAPERS SAYS IT’S THE OLDEST WHEEZE IN THE WORLD |’ , 
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Wuy sor a V.A.D. SECTION OF VIVANDIERES AT OUR THEATRE-BARS TO RENDER FIRST Alb TO ANY RECKLESS YOUTH W1IO 
HAS THE TEMERITY 10 TAKE A THEATRE WHISKY? 
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A FALSE ALARM. 
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**CALL ME AT SEVEN SHARP. 
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+, render the papers, Bill gives him a 
THE COMPLETE FILM ACTOR. swinging bis $0 the jaw, a few more 
Mr. Perey Garrick Smithers, actor, heavy ones to various other parts of the 
finding the path to fame less smooth! body, and then proceeds to kick the old 
on the legitimate stage than he believed) man to death as the latter lies help- 
it to be by the Cinema route, went} less on the floor. It’s one of those | 
' thrilling scenes} 
the juveniles like 
so much! Then| 
you come in and 
tackle Bill.” 
“Quite so,” said 
Perey. 
«A terrific fight | 
ensues. Bill sur- | 
passes anything | 


| 


he has ever done 
in the ring, and it 
goes on until at| 
last you collapse. | 
Bill escapes, leav- | 
ing you for dead. 
Do you catch the 
idea ? = 

* Pretty 
said Percy. 

“ Now Bill goes 
straight away to 
the police oflice 


well,” 















Geo ™, Wa PP IS and states that 
SPAS 6 ED PE PP ESA OEE OS SESS you have mur- 
= SSS cered his uncle. ! 
3 : ; LAA When you come! 

‘ARE YOU A GOOD PUGILIsT? ” 
to, you are sur-| 


to a producer of film plays and offered! rounded by about twenty members of | 
his services, the police force, the chief of whom slips 
“ Yes,” said the producer, “I might! the handcuffs over your wrists. With | 
possibly give you lead in a big sensa-|one wrench you snap the chain and} 
tional | am about to put up. Are you are free!” 
u good pugilist ?” | “With one wrench?” asked Percy, | 
“T have indulged a little in the pas-|to be sure he was getting the details, 
time of sparring,” answered Percy. | correctly. 
“Good,” said the producer. “ You “With one wrench. Then ensues 
see, the picture opens with Bill Blood- 
red, the champion prize-fighter, de- 
manding certain documents from his 
wed uncle. As the latter won't sur- 


another big struggle. This time it is! 
yourself versus the police.” 

“The twenty?” 

« Quite 


righ t. 
you 


the police look 






upper Hand.” 
“Ah!” remark 


“ae / 


. 
~~ 


4 


- 


a a 


cmerges from be 
hindascreen. She 
tells the police | 
the facts and pro- 
elaims your abso 
lute innocence.” 
‘“Good!”’ 
Perey. 
“The chief 


said 


of 


af Sis . 
4. gs at ee nes the police there- | 

- »? \ 
: a> ‘ fe ipon shakes you 
ae = me we ; by the hand and 





“Tr 18 YOURSELY raRStS THE POLICE.” apologises. 





After some time !.., 
show signs | 
of weakening, and | 


like getting the} 


ed Perey . } 

* But just then | Bill. Through the crowded streets, out 
Mignon, the old} 
man’s daughter, | terrific speed. Up the mountain passes 
| you race, down precipitous slopes with 
ever - increasing 


You! 


indicate that it will now be your life’s 
work to bring the assassin, Bill, to 
justice, and then you quit. I should 
mention that before leaving you fall in 
love with Mignon, and promise that on 
your return you'll marry her at once. 
That parting scene will want a bit of 
acting. Your countenance must show 
successive degrees of pain, as if you 
had eaten something that was dis- 


‘agreeing with your digestion; and you 


mustn't omit the most effective suf- 
fering expression of all—chin raised, 
mouth open, eyelids closed tightly— 
just as if you were about to sneeze. 


ve 


ae Z Ma ») 
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FALLING.” 


FALLING, 


OL ARE SEEN FALLING, 


You'll find your experience on the 
stage quite useful, you know.” 
“Oh, quite, quite,” agreed Percy. 
“Now you are out in the street. 


| You seize the first motor-car at hand, 


and start off on the grand hunt after 


into the country highway, you fly at a 


momentum.  Lvery 
moment, it seems, will be your last. 
But you come safely through.” 

“Certainly,” said Percy. 

«That is to say—almost. Unfortu 
nately, in turning a sharp corner, the 
car plunges into the waters of a rapid 
mountain torrent!” 

‘Dear, dear!’ said Perey. 

* But you come safely through—— 

Perey heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘You are seen falling, falling, falling, 




















still in your car, with the descending 


cataract. Over and over you are turned 
in the seething waters, dashed against 
rocks, hurled through ravines, and 
finally you are given a sheer drop 
down a perpendicular waterfall of 
three hundred feet. Out of the white 
foam formed in the bed of the waters 
you emerge swimming strongly hand 
over hand, until at last you reach the 
broad waters of the placid river, and 
finally the shore. Here you notice a 
train passing some little distance away, 
and in it, gazing out of one of the win- 
dows, you observe—Bill, the murderer! 
You at once start in pursuit; by a 
superb effort you catch up the train, 
and just succeed in swinging yourself 
safely on board. You can do a little 
sprinting, I suppose ?”’ 

J could give an Orainary train 





“ You 


FOLLOW HIM 


bit of a start, no doubt,” said Percy 
with confidence. 
“Just so,” pursued the producer 
And now you find yourself confront 
ing the miscreant, Bill. 


The train is 
passing through a city. It is on the 
elevated railway. Bill makes a dash 


for the door, springs out, and lands on 
the roof of a house. You follow him 
your leap being considerably greater, 
because between his jump and yours the 
train has proceeded a certain distance.’ 

“ Precisely,” said Percy 

‘Now there is a the 
ps. You slide | 


ck wn slates, leap across spaces bet ween 


scramble over 
climb 


roolt-t up pipes, 


separate houses, cling to coping stones, | 


and all that sort of thing | 
I grasp the idea said Perey. 
At last Bill is seized with no 

tion He throws himself on to the | 

telephone wires, and, hanging by his} 


to himself 
across to the houses on the /pposite side 
of the road. . You imitate him. As | 

irives on the he turt ’ 


hands, manages convey 


>>I) 
rlii 


other side, 


na 
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| takes in the situation, seizes the treach- | last good time in case any unforeseen 
;erous } i, 
| and flings him in- 


"| Then 













cuts the wires on which 
you are crossing. Before 
the wires fall, 
however, you turn a quick 
somersault and land beside 
Bill. Onee more there is 
a race over the roofs un- 
til Bill reaches a factory 
chimney. Down the shaft 
he dives. So do you. Into 
the furnace below, then 
mut of it, the chase con- 
tinues—it doesn’t pause 
for a moment. 

‘Not a moment,” echo- 
ed Percy as in a trance, 

* Yes, it does, for you 
and Bill have dragged out 
of the furnace some of the 


the ends of 








burning coal; this has J : 
caught some inflammable — s 
material, and soon the ‘ 
whole factory is alight. J nl yl = = | 
Now you rush round to 4 | ah BARAA 45 
P J . . = = oc . ; re | 
alarm the workers. And Groep s mar] BABAR a4 
what do you find? Mig ot Ten ; ‘ e 

‘ . ‘Hk CUTS THE WIRES ON WHICH YOU ARE CROSSING. 
non! She had gone out 
into the world to earn her own bread, | be really shot at the rehearsals, you 
and had found employment in this | know.” 


factory. The manager of thefactory,an| “ That's fine!” said Percy. “ When 
arch villain, had noted Mignon’s beauty, | would you like me to start?” 

and just as you arrive he is dragging “ A week from now.” 

heraway. You snatch Mignonfrom his| “Good. That will give me a nice 
At that moment Bill comes up, | opportunity to get fit, and to have one | 


grasp. 


manager, 





to the devouring 
flames. Then Bill 
assists you to 
carry Mignon 
through thesuffo- 
eating smoke out 
to safety, but ‘as 
you disappear the 
now dying man 
ager draws his 
revolver and fires 
after you You 
are struck by the 
bullet, but bear up 
until, with Bill's 
help, yi u have 
brought Mignon 
out danger 
you faint 


ol 


away 
“ Not tillthen 


said Perey 


“No, not till 
then The last 
scene of all will he 222 —_ eee » 
your wedding al as eis a = 


Mig THE LAST SCENE OF ALL WILL BE YOUR WEDDING." 
non, of course, is the bride, and Bill is 
your best man. You see, he retrieved 
his character by the aid given at the 
fire, and you have forgiven 
him the murder of his uncle. Oh, and, 
by the wav, vou wouldn't have 


the church 
mishap should occur in the course of 
rehearsal. 
whatever to anticipate any accident, 
tu’ they have been known to happen 
under circumstances even more 
monplace, if that were possible.” 


Of course I see no reason 


factory 
com- 
to 
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THE EVICTION OF AN ENEMY IN 


BRivinH MATRON, IN A SPASM OF PATRIOTISM, DECIDES TO GET RID OF HER GERMAN PIANO. 


UNDERTAKE TO REMOVE IT, 


OUR MIDST 


Messrs, Ducovut 
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THE EVICTION OF AN ENEMY IN OUR MIDST. 
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Tommy (to Padre, who has been telling him about the Scriptural associations connected with the country). 
IT WOULDN'T TAKE NO FLAMIN’ 


GARDEN oF Epen, 18 rr, Str? Wett, 





believed to be the work of a private 


Tus year at ease on Ben Macquhair 


Couches a certain stag ; 
Fearless he sniffs his native air 
Because he knows I can’t be there 
To seare him off his crag. 


This year his instinct (true, though 
dumb) 
Tells him by subtle signs 
No bullet loosed by me shall come 
Shattering earth below his tum 
Or whistling through his tines. 


Yet little knows he why the hill 
Misses my wonted feet, 

Or how I've learned a lethal skill 

At mimie butts that bodes him ill 
When next I stalk his beat. 


Ty FO 
| bi MeroN\ Nh ANS 
- — Xs NS 3 a 
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\ YY \\ \\ 
' (<e \\ AN 


\\\\ 


MESOPOTAMIA. 





SWORD TO KEEP 


THE TRUCE—AND AFTER. 


(Lines alleged to have been recently found on the back of a miniature target (of which only the bull’s-eye was perforated), ane 


in the County of 


London Volunteer 






ME OUT OF IT. 


Mra | * (a 


FN Ua 


‘“SupPoseD TO BE THE 


” 


Regiment. 


[I trow that he would swoon foi 
fright 


Upon the purple ling 


To know that in a decent light 
5 


I'd undertake the death, at sight, 
Of any living thing. 


O not for nothing do I grow 
Efficient, eye and hand, 

Schooling myself to strike a blow 

In home defence against a foe 
That never means to land. 


Some fruit of toil there yet shall be 
For this poor volunteer ; 
When War's abatement 
free 
From bloodless duties, I foresee 
A deadly time for deer! O.S 


sets him 
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MR. PUNCH’S UNAUTHORISED WAR PICTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


AT THE FRONT. 


CHURCHILL (JOURNALIST 


GIVES THE HUN ANOTHER SHOCK. 
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AT THE FRONT. 








Mr. Annoy Bennett anp Mr. H. G. Wetts (rival bookmakers—together). “‘WHaAt'S THIS FELLOW DOING HERE?” 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc. ‘‘ Tus TRENeH 18 WRONG. If DOESN'T AGREE WITH MY MAP.” | 
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AT THE FRONT. 
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a. \ owen Cane qi 


Sin ArrTHor Wing PINERO TAKES A TRIP ON A TANK TO SEE HOW HOUSES ARE BROUGHT DOWN 
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SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES TO ALLOW Sir Hersert TREE TO THROW OFF A FEW SOLILOQUIES FROM Hawzer, 
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AT THE FRONT. 
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Sete 





caste n te. en 


Mr. Wooprow WILSON (WITH MASCOT) TRIES TO FIND A SYMPATITETIC 80UI 
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sinc THE HYMN OF 
HATE wuite rotaty 


m. <= 
THE Paoressornwit| \ \ 
SUBMERGED 





Berumann - 
The King of 
Card 

Manipulators. 





















a a RZ &R 2 
The World's — ler § 
Greatest ae, 
Nail \ 
Swallower. ) uper-Prodigy, 
\/ in his Stupendous 
Act on the 


(Revolving Globe. 























The Great 


® Lire Wie, 
is Military Impersonator. 





Darin Rrformance 
on the Barbed Wire, by Wty 
Tino, the Greek 
E quilibrist. 
Bl Meumen, 
The Tramp Cyclist of Stamboul. 
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SECOND SERIES. IN FRONT OF THE FRONT. 


F THE EN ¥ 5s NFULFILLED ANTICIPATIONS. 
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WiItLntaM IN BaGupap 


FRANCIS-JOSEPH IN VENICE. 
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IN FRONT OF THE FRONT. 














JOUVRE. 


A LITTLE VISIT TO THE I 


Tue Crown Prince ry Paris. 
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WELCOME BY TEUTON VIRGINS ARRANGED BY WOLFF, PRESS AGENT. 


Berumany-Houttwee occuries No. 10, Dowxrxa Srreer. 
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IN FRONT OF THE FRONT. 
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AT THE ALBERT Hater. 


Hy»w or Hate" 


RICHARD STRAUSS CONDUCTS THR ‘‘ 
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IN FRONT OF THE FRONT. 4 
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Count ZEPPELIN TAKES THE SURRENDER CF LonpoN. 
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SEES 


FASHIONS IN THE NEW GERMANY. 


‘Dr. EUGEN WOLFF has contributed to the Jilustrirte Zeitung an article on “How we are to order our External Life in 
the New Cermany,’ from which we cull the following selected passages. ] 








“GERMAN CLOTHES AFTER THE WAR MUST BE MODELLED ON SOME PARTICULAR NATIONAL COSTUME NOTED FOR ITS EASE AND BEAUTY.” 











Uncle. ** WELL, M¥ BOY, WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU WERE IN A BATTLE WITH ME? 
Nephew (carried away by martial enthusiasm and prepared to undertake anything). “ Born, Uncrx.’ 
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Military Policeman. ‘‘Wuo are you?" 
Muddy Tommy. “‘Tary cvnis MEB—ciLrs MR, 
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FoLLOW ME—OR RUN awax? 


MIND YER—A BLANKeETY Lancer!" 
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HYGIEIA AND THE CHEMIST. 
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ME SUBJECT FROM LIFE. 
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A ROYAL FOUR-BALL MATCH. 
ST. HELENA GOLF COURSE. 
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Meumep Or TURKEY DRIVES OFF FROM THE FIRST TEE. 


Like the enemy, Mr. Punch also has; Extract from St. Helena Sentinel: 
projected himself “in front of the front,”’ | 
and, in a moment of prophetic inspira- 
tion, anticipated the following account, 
from the pen of his Special Correspond- 
ent, of a post-bellum competition on 
the St. Helona links :-— 

“The life of our royal 
captives in the internment 
camp at St, Helena is the 
subject of a report from 
the Governor of the Island, 
which was issued last night 
asa Purple Paper. TheGov- 
ernor, after dealing with 
general matters, writes :— 

‘In the interests of 






« > 
AT 
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health I have permitted ~ if hats 

the less exalted members neha ta Wh) \ thie 

of the camp to lay out a ‘ Na \A\ NS ta)’ 

° Be nf IVY ay Vi AX) eb bhi AD 

small golf course within ry IN AMY PRY ALN 
_ the enclosed area, and » hy REL Dh 

yesterday the links were “ss 

declared open, the cere- 


mony taking the form of 
a four-ball competition, in 
which the German Crown \ 
PaInce was partnered with A) \ 
'RANcIs-J OSEPH of Austria aT SVN uh) N 
against Ferprxanp of Bul- - : 
gariaand Meumep of Tur- 

| key. Although present at 

| the proceedings I feel that 1 cannot do 
better than include in my report an 
account of the contest which appeared 
in The St. Helena Sentinel.’ "’ 


Crows Prince ‘THROWS BAG OF CLUBS APTER THE BALL.” 


Which finishes fully forty yards from | the tee. 


Josern’s shot, and it is still a* moot! and 


a 2% ian \, AN et a 
[POR al AS +4 he ; 


|point whether he had a species of fit 

“ Internment Camp, 3 p.m.—Crows | or was simply trying to follow through, 
Prince, who plays slashing reckless| When restored to perpendicular was 
game, takes honour at first hole (Liége | found to have ball deeply embedded in | 
to Loos), hooks at rightangles, dentstwo | his person. 
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2 


Disqualified for handling. | 


over short slip into the 
club-house kitchen. C. P., 
after converting Aisne 
Bunker into mine crater, 
picks up. M., hopelessly 
bunkeredin the Lrish Stew, 
also picks up. F. holes out 


inastealthy nineteen. Bul- ; 


gar-Turk Combine one up. 
2nd Hole (Ypres Salient 
—~-120 yards pitch ). - 
Francis-Josern, strong] 
urged by Czech backers to 
use his foot instead of his 
clubs, heels out in seven 
teen and squares thi 
match, (Sensation.) 
3rd hole (Crernowitch to 
Brest - Litowski). 


spectators, and ends up in Aisne Bunker. | Menmen (a left-hander; uses clubs with | 
| Ferprxanp (canny, cautious type of scimitar-shaped shafts) puts his drive 


Crown | 


Prince, taking the Przar- | 
itezow - Blokhod - Stryp- | 


ovitchi line, puts long 
range shot into the Pripet 
Marshes. Meumep, after 


undermining greater part | 
player) hits a wind-cheating screamer |of the Bukowina, reports progress from | 
Lae lly ( Francis-Josern, reverting to 
the tee. Critics differ as to Francis- | clubs, misses tee-shot twentv-four times | 

| . bed . | 
retires exhausted to bath-chair. | 
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Verpre's wind-cheater, badly sliced 
trickles into the Warsaw whins and is 
lost. C. P., arrived at edge of Pripet 


Marshes, drops another ball, tops it 


into hazard, throws bag of clubs after 
it, and sends for another set Hole 
abandoned, M. having taken thirty-nins 





* FLRST-HAND EXHIBITION OF PRIGHTFULNESS 


shots and a life-line to get out of the 
Blokhod Swamp. 

4th Llole (Kilimanjaro to Tangyan 
jika).——Crown Prince drives out of 


bounds twelve times, gives away second 
set of and sends for a third 

I RANCIS-JOSEPH, attempting the Smuts 
Smash from edgeof Usam 

bara Bunker, over balances 
into hazard and is partially 
suffocated. FrrpImNAND is 
disqualified for pushing on 
Meumen holes 
(Uproar ) 


clubs 


the green. 
his tee shot. 
Orientals one up. 

5th Hole (Douaumont to 
Verdun—long heart-break- 
ing test of golf.)—Crown 


Prince gives , first-hand 
exhibition of frightfulness 

and cuts down caddy with ‘ 
a niblick, the miserable 

fellow having coughed as . 
C. P. was about to drive 
Meumep, who is now 

taking a larger size in 


fezzes by reason of pe 
formance at last tee, put 
eight new balls into the 


Meuse Burn and gives up. FRANCI> 
Josern, still too full of sand to play hole 
awaits arrival of vacuum-cleaner. Frr 


I 
DINAND, after twice exploiting the Big 
Push brassie shot, is suspended for cut 





ting the cloth. C. P. abandons hole (or seen was yielding ground rapidly and 
what is left of it) after missing two-inch | in danger of having his lines of com- 
putt. munication cut. 

5pm 7.50 p.m.—-Crown Prince to continue 


Match all square at the turn. 
solus. Going out for record of the 


Exhaustive search now being made for 


Mrumep, who was last seen (and heard) | course. 


seeking his ball in the Mametz Wood. 
Ominous silence for past five minutes. 
Grave reason to fear that he has cut 


down entire wood upon himself. 
Mreumep rescued from 
lébris but will take no further part 
following match on a 
FRANCIS-JOSEPH now shows 
signs of extreme exhaustion and plays 
FERDINAND, 
u mateh for both 
, won tenth hole (Helles 
ovel 
shot 
ted off five spectators and two 


v.00 D7 


In contest, 
stretcher 


‘ 


all shots from bath-chain 


who asserts himself 
his opp ments 


Hell 


undergrowth ) 


dense 


that 


hundred-yards carry 


with brassie 


ric { 
trees, finishing up three inches from 
the pit By careful putting he got 


down in two more. Crown PrIncr 
has just thrown away third set of 
lal 


Francis-Josern has retired. 





Can no longer swing a club, and has! 7 
booked bed In camp hospital, CrowN 
Prince still awaiting fresh set of 
clubs. Will now play Frrpinanp a! 
single } 
6.15 pam.—Ferpinann, who has been | 


granted permission to cue on the greens, 
has just won eleventh hole by a brilliant | 
run-through cannon off Crown Prince's | 


** TAKING A LARGER SIZH IN PRZZRS, 


8.10 p.m.— Record abandoned, Crown 


hall | Prince having thrown away or broken 
6.30 pon.—Fexpinanp has retired. j|every available club in the St. Helena 


7) 

7.10 pon.—-PrERDINAND has retired | Sector.’ 
about two miles. Cause of withdrawal | Governor's report (vesumed). ‘In the 
occurred on fourteenth green, when F.| not too sanguine hope that my prisoners 

‘is-cued and blamed Crown Princr’s| will one day grasp the meaning of the 
mow. C. P., in frightfulness,| term ‘Sportsmanship,’ I have given 
my consent to the holding 

of a cricket-mateh at an 
early date. I am reliably 
informed that in Hinpen- 
BuRG the Austro-German 
XI. has a remarkable bow- 
lerof the googly order. On 
some of the Riga grounds, 
when two feet in mud, he 
wasquite unplayable. Fre 
DINAND, Who will captain 
the other side, is very fast 
for several overs, though 
his 
suspicion 


his 


above 
efforts 
are being made to 
brancis-Josern to keep 
wicket. 1 trust to include 
an account of the match 
in @ subsequent report,’ 


action is not 
CGireat 


pret 





ee i (nolan ¢ ANNOX: = 
ruck F. savagely in the face with a There was an old Tsar of Bulgaria 
‘A threw F rubber tee into Who climbed like a climbing wistavia; 


Salonika Vor When F. remonstrated, He spread and he spread 
C. P. took the offensive and F. was Till he had to be bled 
ce vield ground. When last With a view to reducing his area 
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THE “FORTRESS” OF LONDON. 
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A DOG’3-HOME GUN-TEAM., 
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THE MUSIC-HALL MANAGER'S DREAM. 
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“WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME.” 


DAYS IN PICCADILLY. 
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Sue’s on my rac!” 


BACK "ER DOWN A BIT. 


‘Ere, 


yp sition). ** 


Excited Tommy (as the gun gets int 
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THE FALSE INCOME-TAX RETURN— 
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at day. I'v i i y brother k f, and a ¥ 
| | MORE DISCIPLINE. that day. I've found that little bit of | place my brother knew of, and a very 


gag useful myself many a time.” 
“Yus, Sir,” said Sergeant Wally,| 1 was meditating with mie ag Se 
accepting one of my cigarettes and re-| the many victims of Sergeant Wally’s 
, adjusting his wounded leg,—“ yes, Sir, | borrowed sarcasm when he spoke again. 
| discipline ’s the thing. It’s onlywhen| “When I first came up to London 
a man moves on the word o’ command,|from the depdt,” he said, “I'd a 
without waiting to think, that he be-| brother, a corporal in the same batal- 
comes a really reliable soldier. I re-jlion. You know as well as I do, Sir, 
| member, when I was a recruit, how they | that as a matter o' discipline a corporal 
put us through it. I'd been on the; doesn’t have any truck with a private 
square about a week. I was a fairly | soldier, excepting in the way of duties, 
smart youngster, and I thought I was | and my brother didn’t speak to me for 
| jumping to it just like an old soldier, | the first week. Then one day he called 
| when the drill sergeant called me out of | me up and said, ‘It ain't the thing for 
the ranks. ‘ Look ‘ere,’ he said,‘ if you| me to be going about with you, but as 
think you're going to make a fool o'| you're my brother I'll go out with you 
me, standing about there ti!l you choose | to-night. Have yourself cleaned by 
to obey the word o’ command, you ‘ve | six o'clock.’ 
made a big mistake.’ I could ‘a’ cried; “ Well, I took all the money I'd got 
at the time, but I've been glad often | —about twelve bob—and off we went. 
enough since for what the sergeant said “We had a bit o' supper first at a 
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good supper it was. My brother 
ordered it, but I paid. Then we got 
a couple of cigars—at least, I did. 
Then we went to a music-hall, me pay- 
ing, of course. We had a drink during 
the evening, and when we came out 
my brother said, ‘We'd better come 
in here and have a snack.’ 

“* Well, I ain't got any money left,’ I 
sez. My brother looked at me a minute, 
and then he said, ‘I don’t know what 
I've been thinking of, going about with 
you, you a private and me a corporal, 
Be off ‘ome!’ And he stalks away. 
| “Yes, Sir, discipline’s the thing. 
Thank you, I'll have another cigarette,” 











Simpler Fashions in India. 
“The bride, who was given away by her 
father, looked happy and handsome in a 
‘ beautiful red fern dress.”—Alahabad Pioneer. 
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TO THE KAISER FOR HIS NEW YEAR. 


Now with the New-born Year, when people issue 
Greetings appropriate to all concerned, 
| Allow me, Wiiu1aM, cordially to wish you 
Whatever peace of mind you may have earned ; 
It doesn’t sound too fat, 
But you will haye to be content with that. 


_ For you will get no other, though you ask it; 
No on diplomatic folios writ, 
Like what you chucked in your waste-treaty-basket, 
Torn into fragments, bit by little bit; 
In these rude times we shrink 
From vain expenditure of pulp and ink. 


You hoped to start a further scrap of paper 

And stretched a flattering paw in soft appeal, 
Purring as hard as tiger-cats at play purr 
With velvet padding round your claws of steel ; 
A pretty piece of acting, 
But, ere we treat, those claws 'll want extracting. 


You thought that you had just to moot the question 
And say you felt the closing hour had come 
And we should simply jump at your suggestion 
And all the Hague with overtures would hum; 
You'd but to call her up, 
And Peace would follow like a well-bred pup. 


But Peace and War are twain (see Chadband's platitude) ; 
War you could summon by your single self, 
But Peaee—for she adopts a stickier attitude— 
Takes two to mobilise her. off the shelf; 
.. Unless one side's so weak 
That, try bis best, he cannot raise a squeak. 


When ge are thus and you have had your beating, 
We'll talk and you can listen. Better cheer 
I've none to offer you by way of greeting, 
But this should help you through the glad New Year; 
It lacks for grace, I own, 
But let its true sincerity atone! O. 8. 





AN EXTRA SPECIAL. 


A speciaL constable is allowed to bore his beat-partner 
in moderation. I have no doubt that I bore mine. In 
return I expect to be moderately bored: In fact a partner 
who flashed through all the four hours might attract 
Zeppelins. But Granby! In human endurance there is 
a point known as the limit. That is Granby. 

Years back some Government person in a moment of 
fatuity made Granby a magistrate. Magistrates should 
learn to condense their wisdom into sentences. Granby 
beats out his limited store into orations. 

It was my misfortune to arrive late at the station the 
other night and to find that the other specials had craftily 
left Granby to be my partner. The results of unpunctualitiy 
are sometimes hideous. ; 


Just when he was at his dreariest I heard a remarkable 
treble voice down a side-street singing, “‘ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” ‘“ Sounds like a drunk,” I said promptly ; 
“we ought to investigate this.” Had it been a couple 
of armed burglars I should have welcomed their advent if 
it stopped Granby. 

We went down and found a stout lady sitting on the 
pavement warbling Songs Without Melody. 

“Gerout, Zeppelin,” she observed as a flash-lamp was 


— 





turned on her. i 


“A distinct case of intoxication plus incapability,” ob- 
served Granby. 
can charge her. I have so many important engagements 
this week that I can’t spare time to be a witness.” 

I saw that a wasted morning at the police-court was to 





| I replied. 


| her home. 


be thrust on me. 


“We must take her to the station. You | 


“IT also have many important engagements this week,” | 





“This duty is to be taken seriously 
“Yes,” I said, “if we don’t run her in we ought to see | 
She can’t stay here rousing the street.” 

“That was what I was about to suggest as the proper | 
course for you when you interrupted me,” said Granby. 
‘Where de you live?’’ he demanded. 

“ Fourteen, Benbow Avenue,” replied the lady ; “ and»pore 
Uncle Sam ’s been dead eleven years.” 

“Come on,” I said. “Get up and we'll see you home.” | 

The lady pushed me aside, gripped Granby's arm and | 
said affectionately, ‘’Ow you remind me of pore ole Jim 
in ‘is best days afore 'e got jugged!”’ 

Granby snorted as he dragged the lady onward. I think 
he knew that I was smiling in the darkness, 

Jus’ like ole times, when we was courtin’ together,” 
continued the lady. “If it ‘adn’t been for a bronze-toppcd 
barmaid comin’ between us, what might ‘ave been! ah, what 
might ‘ave been !”” 

This tender reminiscence prompted the lady to sing, 
“Come to me, sweet Marie,” with incidental attempts at 
a step-dance. The finale brought us to Benbow Avenue. 

“I shall speak to her husband and caution him severely 
about his wile's conduct,” said Granby to me. ; 

I shrank into the background ready to move off directly 
the oration began. 

Granby knocked at the door and it opened. 

“I have brought your wile home in a state——” he 
began. 

“Ain't I ’ad a nice young man to take me for a walk 
while you 've been sitting guzzling by the-fire?”” 





| Granby. 
| the upper clarses.”’ 


| yourself by talking to ‘im. 


“You been taking my missis for a walk,” said the in- 
dignant husband. 
“Tam a magistrate and a special constable——” began 


“More shame to you. It’s the likes of you ‘oo disgraces 


” began Granby. 





“Shut the dwor, Bill,” said the lady. ‘Don't lower 
Il never could abide a man 
as smelt o’ gin mese!f.” 


The door slammed and Granby strode towards me. 


“The ingratitude of the lower classes is disgraceful. I 
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Directly we had started our om patrol Granby gave|am tempted to despair of the State when I think of it. 

what I may describe as his “bench” cough and began, | The only way is to let these occurrences pass into oblivion, 

“ When I was at the court the other day a very curious to set oneself resolutely to forget them as if they had 

case came before me.” He was off. If Granby delivers | never been.” 

to prisoners in the dock the speeches he recites to me} I agreed; but since then Granby has always eyed me 

the Government ought to intervene. No man “adie nbd ose se's' 6 I think he suspects that I am not forgetting 
y enough. 


guilty ought to have a sentence and one of Granby's | resolute 
orations. - He might be given the option. Personally, for 
anything under fourteen days I should be tempted to serve 
the sentence. 








A Field Officer writes: “ Yesterday I was saluted by an 
Australian private. It was a great day for me.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE .MYSTERY. 


Uncie Sam. “SAY, JOHN, SHALL WE HAVE A DOLLAR'S WORTH?” 
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(he calls this cottage his“ Battle Box”), and men have not altered, — The Ser- 
whose mind was very violently moved geants relax on the march into some- 
LIV. from the impersonal to the personal | thing almost bordering cn frie :dliness 

My pear Caaries,—What about this | point of view by a quite trifling incident. | towards their vietims; the Cc rporus 
Peace? Isupposethat, what with your He has one upstairs room for office,| thank Heaven that for the moment 
nice new Governments and all, this is bedroom, sitting, reception and dining they are but men; the Lance-corp: rals 
the very last thing you are thinking of| room. His meals are brought over to| thank Heaven that always they are 
making at thé monient. I wouldn’t him by his servant from an estaminet | something more than men, and the 
believe that thoold War was ever going | across the road over which his window | men have the look of having decided 
to end at all if'it “wasn’t for the last' looks. The other morning he was' that this is the last kilometre they'll 


THE WATCH DOGS. - 
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expert and authoritative opinion I hear standing at this window waiting for 
has been ex | by: our elderly ; his breakfast to arrive. It was a fine 
barber in Fleet Street.°; At the end of |frosty day, made all the brighter by 
July, 1914, he-told me tonfidentially,|the sound of approaching bagpipes. | 
as he snip the short hairs at the Troops were about to march past, 
back of mPbead, that there was going! suggesting great national thoughts to 
to bé no war; the whole thing ~~~ ; 
was ‘just going to \fizzlé_ont. 
Now he says it is going to Be a 
very, very long Business, as he 
always thought it would. 

[ find it, difficult to-maintain 
consistently either the detached 
point of view, in which one dis- 
cusses it as if it was o European 
hand of bridge, ar the purely.ip- 
terested point of view, in which 
one regards it only as a matter 
affecting one’s-individual "¢om- 
fort. I know a Mess, well up 
in the ya _ they — 
the mt eet, in which t 
soeaniocnien the War hes 

Ahpitgront door as if it had 
| eth ’ with an beyond 
“bein 


a convenient thing to eriti- 






8 
cise. .Men who were then likely 
to be personally removed at any 
moment by it saw nothing in the 
progress of it to be depressed 


about. As the evening wore on 
and they all eame to find that 
thoyknéw much more about the 
subject than they supposed, they 


were prepared to increase the Enthusiast. ‘‘As a paTRioT, MADAM, WILL YOU 8IG 


allowance of casualties in press- Rott oF Honour cr ‘THE 9 sUPERFLUOU. -TRAVE 
. : . -UP-YOUR-SEATS-10-SOLD }! ND-S S$-AS- 
ing the merits of their own peti Se tencue Ca ATLORS Ae 
schemes. No gloom arose from to icin 
the-possibility that this:generous offer Jones and reminding him of the familiar 
might well include their own health details of his own more active days. 
and limbs. There was no gloom; there Jones prepared to enjoy himself. — 
was even no desire to change the Colonels on horses, thought Jones as 
subject, Indeed, the better tocontinue he contemplated, are much of a much- 
it they called for something to drink. ness—always the look of the sahibabout 
There was nothing to drink, announced them, the slightly prowl, the slightly 
the Mess Orderly. Why was there stuffy, the slight'y weather-beaten, th. 
nothing to drink? asked the Mess Pre- slightly affluent sahib. Company Com- 
sident, advocate of enormous offensives | manders, also on horses, but somehow 
on a wide front for an indefinite period or other not quite so much on horses 
of years, if need be. The Mess Orderly | as the Colonels, are the same all the 
explained that more drink was on order, army through—very confident of theu- | 
but it had not arrived because of selves, but hop ng against hope that 
difficulties of earriage. Why were there is nothing about their companies 
there difficulties of carriage ? use | to catch the Adjutant’s eye. The Subal- | 
of the War. “Confound the War,”|tern walks as he has always done, | 
said the Mess President. “It really is lighthearted if purposeful, trusting that | 
the most infernal nuisance.” lall is as.it should be, but feeling that if | 
I know a Captain Jones, resident in it isn’t that is some one else’s trouble. 
@ cottage on the road to the trenches Sergeants, Corporals, Lance - corporals 








woe ee 





ever footslog for anybody, but while 
they are doing it they might as well be 
cheerful about it. The regimental trans- 
port makes a change from the regular- 
ity of column of route; and the comic 
relief is provided, as it has always been 
————~ and always will be provided 
whatever the disciplinary mar 


company cooks, 

This was a sight, thoug’t 
Jones, he could wate! for ever. 
He was sorry when the bittal on 
came a‘ last ty an end; he was 
glad when anot! er alinost im- 
mediately began. He was 
luek; doubtless this was a bri- 
gade on the move. He propos: d 
.o have his breakfast at the win- 
dow, when it came as come it 
soon must, thus re‘reshing his 
hungry body and his contem- 
plative mind at the same tine. 
The second ba'talion, as the 
first, were fine fellows all, sug- 
gesting the miglit of the Allies 
and the futility of the enemy’s 
protracted resistance, 
the eomic re'ief was provided by 
the travelling cuisine, remind ng 
Jones of the oddity cf human 
affairs and the nee! of his own 
meal, now su ic enily deferred. 


N THE 
L-BUT 
CH-AS- 





was interrupted by the inter- 
vention of a train of motor 
transport, Jones sp ntthe time 
of its. passing in consulting his 
watch, wondering where the devil was 
his breakfast and ascertaining that his 
servant had indeed gone across the read 
for it at least forty minutes ago. 

It was not until there came a break, 
after the first company of the third 
batialion, that the reason of this delay 
lecame apparent. There was his servant 
on the far side of the road, und thee 





was his breakfast in the servant’s hand, 


all standing to attention, as they should 
do when a column of troops was pass- 
NS ss 

The remainder of that Brigade sug- 
gested no agreeable thoughts to Captain 
Jones. He saw nothing magnificent in 


the whote and nothing attractive in 


any detail of it. It was in fact just a 
long and tiresome sequence of mono- 


tonous and sheeplike individuals who }: 
really might have chosen some other 


—— 


tinets may say or do, by the 


in F 


Again y 


The propr ss cf the Brigade | 
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M.O. ‘‘Wuar'sa Tag MaTreR w 
M.O. ** My worp! 


time and place for their silly walks 
And as for the spirit of disci 
pline exemplified in the servant, who 
scrupled to defy red tape and slip 


through at a convenient interval, this | 


was nothing else but the maddening 
ineptitude of all human conceits. 

A wonderful servant is that servant 
of Captain: Jones; but then they all 
are. Valet, cook, porter, boots, cham- 
bermaid, ostler, carpenter, upholsterer, 
mechanic, inventor, needlewoman, coal- 
heaver, diplomat, barber, linguist (home- 
made), clerk, universal provider, com- 
plete pantechnicon and infallible body- 
guard, he is also a soldier, if a very old 
soldier, and a man of the most human 
kind. Jones came across him in the 
earlier stages of tho War, not in Eng- 
land and not in France. The selection 
wasn't after the usual manner or upon 
the usual references. He recommended 
himself to Jones by the following inci- 
dent :— 

A new regiment had come to the 
station; between them and the old 
regiment, later to become the firmest 





| friends; some little difference of opinion 


had arisen and, upon the first meeting 
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How DID YOU GET THAT? 
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MY MAN ?”’ Private. “ VaLVOLAR DISEASE OF THES Mxanr, Sin.” 


Private. ‘‘ Last Mzpicat Boanp Give rr mx, Sin.” 


AN ELECY ON CLOSED STATIONS. 
(Suggested by an official notice of the 
barracks some four miles from the} L. & N.W.R.) 

town, hinted at something more than | Tue whole vieinity of Hooley Hill 
words still continuing. Jones, having | Is smitten with a devastating chill, 
reason to anticipate sequels on the|And the once cheerful neighbourhood 
morrow, took the precaution of going | of Pleck 

round his company quarters then and| Has got the hump and got it in the 
there, to find which of his men, if any, neck. 

were not involved. “There's a fair | The residential gentry of Pont Rug 
scrap up in town,” he heard a man | No longer seem self-satisfied or smug, 


of representative elements in the neigh- | 
bouring town, there had been words. | 
Reports, as they reached Jones at the | 


; " ’ . . . 
saying. As he entered, a second man|And the distressed inhabitants of 
was sitting up in bed and asking, “ Dost | Nantlle 
thou think it will be going on yet?” |Are wrapped in discontent as in a 
Hoping for the best, he was for rising, | mantle. 


| Good folk who Halted once at Apsley 


dressing, walking four miles and join- 


ing in. Guise 
Jones stopped his enterprise that | Are now afflicted with a sad surprise, 


night, but engaged him for servant | While Oddington, another famous Halt, 

next day. I don’t know why, nor dogs | Is silent as a sad funereal vault ; 

but he was right all the same. And the dejected denizens of Cheadle 
Yours ever, Henry. | Look one and all as if they'd got the 

needle. 


he; 














Will any 


me knowing where to obtain the 


game of ‘ Bounce 


kindly inform A. T.?"* 
Adot. in ** The Tumes.” 


A. T.” should address himself to the 
Imperial Palace at Potsdam. 


An Unfortunate Juxtaposition. 
** Dr. ——— has BESUMED PRACTICE. 
—— AND . USPERTAKERS."’ 
West Australian, 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Accorpixe to President Witson 
Germany also clainis to be fighting 
for the freedom of the smaller nations. 
Her known anxiety to free the small 
nations of South America from the 
fetters of the Monroe Doctrine has 
impressed the Presipenr with the 
correctness of this claim. 
* + 
K 
Unfortunately Count ReventLow has 
gone and given away the secret that 
Germany does not care a ~ for the 
rights of the little nations. It is this 
kind of blundering that sours your 
transatlantic diplomatist. 
= -¢ 


General Jorrur has heen made a 
Marshal of France. While falling 
short of the absolute omnipotence of 
Londen’s Proyost- Marshal the position 
is not without a certain dignity. 

“ & 


* 

The announcement that the Queen 
of Hune@ary’s coronation robe is to 
cost over £2,000 has had a distinctly 
unpleasant effect upon the German 
people, who are wondering indignantly 
how Belgium is to be indemnified if 
such extravagance is permitted to 
continue, * ¢ 

* 

It is stated that as the result of the 
drastic changes in our railway service 
the publication of Bradshaw's Guide 
may be delayed. Ata time when it is 
of vital importance to keep up the 
spirits of the nation the absence of one 
of our best known humorous publica- 
tions will be sorely felt, 

s % 


* 

The failure of King Constantine to 
join with other neutrals in urging peace 
on the belligerents must not be taken 
as indicating that he is out of sympathy 
with the German effort. 

* * 

The County Council has after mature 
deliberation decided to set aside ten 
acres of waste land for cultivation by 
allotment holders. It is this ability 
to think in huge figures that dis- 
tinguishes the municipal from the 
purely individual patriot. 

* * 


In anticipation of a Peace Conference 
German agents at the Hague have been 
making discreet inquiries after lodgings 
for German delegates. The latter have 
expressed a strong =, for getting 

oor. 
7% 


The weighing of a recruit could not 
be completed at Mill Hill, as the scales 
did not go beyond seventeen stone, and 
indignation has been expressed in some 
quarters at the failure of the official 
mind to adopt the simple expedient of 


weighing as much as they could of him 
and then weighing the rest at a second 
or, if necessary, a third attempt. 


It is rumoured that tradesmen’s 
weekly books are to be abolished. We 
have long felt that the absurd practice | 
of paying the fellows is a relic of the} 
dark ages. : * 

of 

The statement of a writer in a morn- 
ing paper that Wednesday night's fog 
“tasted like Stilton cheese” has at 
tracted the attention of the Food Con- 
troller, who is having an analysis made 
with the view of determining its suit- 
ability for civilian rations. We assume } 
that it would rank a; cheese and not 
count in the calculation of courses. 





% 


: * : } 
Austria has forbidden the importa- | 


tion of champagne, caviare and oysters, 
and now that the horrors of war have | 
thus been thoroughly brought home to | 
the populace it is expected that public } 
opinion in the Dual Monarchy will | 
shortly foree the Emprror to make | 
overtures to the Allies for a separate | 
peace. o- 

As a protest against being fined, a 
Tottenham man has stopped his War! 
Loan subscriptions. Nevertheless, after | 
a series of prolonged discussions with | 
Sir Wituiam Rosertson, Mr. Bonar 
Law has decided that the War can go 
on, subject to the early introduction of 
certain economies. 

‘. % 

The Duke of Buccievucn has given 
permission to his tenants to trap rabbits 
on the ducal estates. It is hoped that 
a taste of real sport will cause many of 
the local residents, though above mili- 
tary age, to volunteer for similar work 
on the West Front. 


The prisons in Berlin are said to be 
full of women who ltaveoffended against 
the Food Laws, and in consequence 
of this many deserving criminals are 
homeless. 





A party of American literary and 
scientific gentlemen have obtained per- 
mission to visit Egypt on a mission of 
research. In view of the American 
craze for souvenir-hunting it is antici- 
pated that a special guard will be 
mounted over the Pyramids. 





“*T am being overwhelmed with letters 
offering services from all and sundry,’ Mr. } 
Chamberlain said yesterday. | 

‘As I haven’t even appointed a private | 
secretary at ptesent,’ he added, * it is obviously | 
impossible for me even to open them.’ ”’ 

Daily Sketch. 
We suppose the Censor must have told | 
him what they were about. j 











MUSCAT. ) 
Aw ancient castle crowns the hill : 
That flanks our sunlit rockbound hay, 
Where, in the spacious days of old, ‘ 
Stout ALBUQUERQUE set his hold 
Dealing in slaves and silks and gold 


From Hormuz to Cathay. 


The Dom has passed, the Arab rules; 
Yet still there fronts the morning 
hight 
Erect upon the crumbling wall 
The mast of some great Amiral, 
A trophy of the Portingall 
In some forgotten fight. 





es A ree et em = 


The wind blows damp, the sun shines 
hot, 

And ever on the Eastern shore, 
Faint envoys from the far monsoon, = 
There in the gap the breakers croon : 
Their old unchanging rhythmie rune 

(The noise is such a bore). ‘ 

M 


And week by week to climb that hill 
The Svuiran sends some sweating ' 
knave 
To scan the misty deep and hail 
With hoisted flag the smoky trail 
That means (hurrah!) the English mail, 
So we still rule the wave! 


Fa OT ee AEBS. 


Hurrah !—and yet what tales of woe! 
My home exposed to Zeppelin shocks, 

The long-drawn agony of strife, 

The daily toll of precious life, 

And a sad sereed from my poor wife 
Of babes with chicken-pox. 


Ae Rm me EE 


All this it brings—yet brings therewith 
That which may help us bear and grin. 
* Boy, when you hear the boat's keel 
serunch, 
Ask the mail officer to lunch ; 
But give me time to peep at Punch 
Before you let him in.” 





LONDON’S LITTLE SUNBEAMS. 
Tre Taxt-Men. 
Wuar (writes a returned traveller) 
has happened to London’s taxi-drivers ? 
When | went away, not more than 
three months ago, they occasionally 
stopped when they were hailed and 
were not invariably unwilling to convey 
one hither and there. But now . . 
With flags defiantly up, they move dis- 
dainfully along, and no one can lure 
them aside. Where on these occasions 
are they going? How do they make 
a living if the flag never comes down ? 
Are they always on their way to lunch, 
even late at night? Are they always 
out of petrol? I can understand and 
admire the independence that follows 
upon overwork; but when was their 
overwork done? The only tenable 
theory that I have evolved is that Lord 
Nortaciuirre (whose concurrent rise 
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™ to absolutism is another phenomenon ' 
of my absence) has engaged them all r P BURR Ny } 
to patrol the streets in his service. 
1 Sometimes, however, a taxi-driver, 
ays breaking free from this bondage, an- 
} a swers a hail; but even then all is not 
{ = necessarily easy. This is the kind of 
| a thing :— 
i You. I want to go to Bedford Gar- 
- x dens. 
ing The Sunbeam (indignantly). Where's 
that ? 
| You. In Kensington. 
i The Sunbeam. That's too far. I've 
i got another job at half-past four (o7 
My petrol ’s run out). 
You. If I gave you an extra shilling 
nes could you just manage it ? 
The Sunbeam (scowling). All right 
‘Jump in. 
2 This that follows also happens so fre- 
| a pquently as to be practically the rule and 
e | not the exception :— 
: You. 12, Lexham Gardens. 
‘ e The Sunbeam. 12, Leicester Gardens 
l at You. No; LexHam. 
ing Re The Sunbeam. 12, Lexham Road ? 
; ae You (shouting). No; Lexham Gar- 
1 3 DENS ! 
v: et The Sunbeam. What number ? 
oe You. TWELVE! 
To illustrate the power that the 
et | taxi-driver has been wielding over 
ks. | London during the past week or so of 
: mitigated festivity, let me tell a true 
j story. I was in a cab with my old 
—— a friend Mark, one of the most ferocious 
i i sticklers for efficiency in underlings 
} ‘s who ever sent for the manager. His 
ith | maledictions on bad waiters have led 
rin. } to the compulsory re-decorating of 
ceel | half the restaurants of London months 
before their time, simply by discolouring 
the walls with their intensity. Well, 
after immense difficulty, Mark and I, t : 
f bound for the West, induced a driver ae | 
} to accept os his fare, and took our Mistress (fo maid who has asked for a rise), ‘‘ Wuy, Many, I CANNOT POSSIBLY GIVE 
places inside, YOU AS MUCH AS THAT.”’ 
2 He looks a decent capable fellow, Mary. ‘‘ WELL, Ma’am, YOU SEE, THE GENTLEMAN I WALK OUT WITH HAS JUST GOT 
said Mark, who prides himself on his} A Joe IN A MUNITION FACTORY, AND I SHALL BE OBLIGED TO DRESS UP TO HIM.” 
ler) | ae skill in physiognomy. “ We ought to | ———————————— 
ns? | “s be there in a quarter of an hour. | ple with suppressed rage, for the cloek | while he was away the engine stopped. | 
ban oe But we did not start. First the|was ticking and all this wasted time|It was then that poor Mark per- | 
ally se engine was cold. Then, that having}should, in a decently-managed world, | formed one of the most heroic feats of 
and ES consented and the flag being lowered, | have belonged to us. But he dared not |hislife. He still sat still; but I seemed 
vey fe a fellow-driver asked our man to/jlet himself go. It was a pitiful sight! to see his hat rising and falling, as did 
a help him with his tail-light. He did |—this strong man repressing impulse. | the lid of Watt's kettle on that historic 
dis- a so with the utmost friendliness and | At any moment I expected to see him | evening which led to so much railway 
lure ae deliberation. Then they both wentj|dash his arm through the window and | trouble, from slrikes and sandwiches to 
‘ons to the back of our cab to see how our | tell the driver what he thought of him; | Bradshaw. Still he said nothing. Nor 
ake tail-light was doing, and talked about | but he did not. He did nothing; but/|did he speak until the engine had been 
vn? on tail-lights together, and how easy it was | I could hear his blood boil, | started again and we were really on our- 
ich, 3 to jolt them out, and how difficult it} Then at last our man mounted the| way and thoroughly late. “If it had | 
‘ays a was to know whether they had been | box, and just at that moment (this is|only been in normal times,” he said 
and 2 jolted out or not, and how jolly eareful|an absolutely true story) it chanced | grimly, “how I should have let that | 
ows es one had to be nowadays with so many | that an errand-boy asked him the way | man have it. But one simply mustn't. | 
heir x blooming regulations and restrictions |}to Panton Street, and he got down| It’s terrible, but they've got us by the | 
able Ss and things. from the box and walked quite a little | short hairs!” 
ord | Meanwhile Mark was becoming pur- way with the boy to show him. And| No doubt of that. 
rise ‘ ae ta estrone 











| (As recorded in the Press of the period.) 
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Gretchen. ** Win. IT NEVER EXD? THINS OF OUR AWFUL RESPONSIBILITY BEFORE HUMANITY,”’ 
Hans. ‘‘ AND THESE-EVERLASTING SARDINES FOR EVERY MEAL."' 








WARS OF THE PAST. 


v. 
From “ The Pireus Pictorial,” 
Get A Move On. 
By Mr. Demosthenes. 


[The brilliant Editor of * Pal Athene,” who | 
has been aptly styled ‘ the leading light of | 
the democracy,’’ contributes what is perhaps | 
the most wonderful and powerful article 





from his trenchant pen.) 


Words won't do it, my friends. We) 
don’t want speeches. We want action. 
[ ask you to give the Buskers socks. | 
Kiek this Chorus of Five Hundred out of | 
the orchestra. _ Ostrichise the Govern- | 
Give them the bird! 
If I read my countrymen aright (and | 


| who does if I don’t?), what they are’ 


saying now is, “We must have a) 
definite plan of strong action. We are 

not going to fight any longer with 
speeches and despatches.” That's the 

way, Athenians! Good luck to you! 

Zeus bless you. And the same to you, | 
Tommy Hoplites and Jack Nautes, and | 
many ofthem! Youdon't mean Patti | 
to be Tyrant of Athens,do you? You're 
not going to have him turning our 
beautiful Parthenon into a cavalry’ 


stable ? 


You're not going to see the| tail. 


We don’t want this Purp, but 


Barbarians hanging up their shields on | we do want a fillipof our own. Mean- 
the- dear old statue of Athene. Of} while, are we downhearted? I don't 
course you're not. When I walk / think. 


through the city and see, as I pass the 
houses of my humbler brethren, the 


neat respectable little altars and the; 


pe old awell-used. wine-presses (which 
never do without breathing a little 


‘4 1 ing ‘4 ig 4 » | 
| prayer, incantingly, straight from the)... tog Giasenkaes: 
| heart), I say, “It’s a foul calumny to 


which we have had the pleasure of publishing | pretend that the people are not all| 


right. They are, Zeus bless em! All 
they are waiting for is a lead. And 


action !”’ 

We've got to have a strong policy, 
my friends, and my tip to you is— 
“Trust the Army! Curse the poli- 
ticians!’’ It’s no use sitting still while 
Aéscuines AnD Co. are spouting. You 
and I, my brothers and sisters, as I'm 
proud to call you, we don’t spout, do 
we? We mean business! 
means business too! 
our quiet picturesque little demes which 
we all love so well and get disgustingly 
drunk on ovr wine. So give us the word, 
Aiscuines anv Co.—not many words, 
please, but just one word—and we'll 
tackle him as he ought to be tackled 
and put a pinch of Attic salt on his 


' 
And Puiiip 


At ox Piast Se B. 8.” cannot get away from the 
nay come ’ 3 svastate bi 
16 May Come down on us and devastate | sex-problem, 


(Another powerful philippic by Mr. 
Demosthenes next week.) 





What to do with our Prisoners. 


** Private Jones, V.C., single handed cap- 

limited number for sale, 

best offers; proceeds military hospital."’ 
Bazaar. 


| ‘The towing to Madrid of the Greek 


; 


steamer Spyros lacks confirmation.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


We always had our doubts about the 
report. 


** Nevertheless, though nobody has ever 
sympathised with the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, it is now widely recognized that it 
was bad policy to kill him.’’ 

G. B. Shaw in “* The Times.” 


Even in War-time, you will notice, 


‘* FrempENBLATT.—Mr. Lloyd George will 
ecognise one day that the Allies put their 
heads in a sling on the day they rejected 
Germany's terms."’—Daily Paper. 

But we may trust little Davip to know 
| What to do with a sling. 
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ANSWER TO PEACE TALK. 


BRITANNIA CALLS 








A WAR CONFERENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 

















| Along with Dainty Dia 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
For American ConsUMPTION. 

I am the White House typewriter ! 

I am the Voice of the People 

And then some ! 

I speak, and the Western Hemisphere 
attends, 

All except Mexico and Wiiu1am Jen- 
nincs Bryan, 

Who has a megaphone of his own. 

I am the soul of a great free people ! 

Hence the vers libre 

Which breathes the spirit of Democracy 

Because anybody can do it. 


VESTER ViIERECK nor WILLIAM 
Ranpouew Hearst ; 

Nor even The Spectator, 

Which never did like Democrats, cny- 


way. 


But now I am the Harbinger of Peace 

By special request. 

; Imperial Germany, 

|Sated with victory and a shortage of 
boiled potatoes, 

Implores me to save the Entente Powers 
from utter annihilation, 

And the prayer is echoed 

By Sir Enoar Speyer and the other 

\Vho secured a second term of office for neutrals. 
my master, President Witson? | So my keys tap out the glad message 

Was it the War or Oswanp Garrison | Of friendship forall and trouble for none. 
Vitwarp or General RE 
Harrison Gray O11? 

It was not. 

t was I! 

Pbhough the others helped, J 
especially Gen. Orts. 





a 
Z 


Vp 


Z wgog 
' LEIA 


J fy 
[ ai of antiquated design, Ki 
as invisible as Colonel 
Hlouse and nearly as Ra 
useless as Senator ZZ 
Works, 
™~ 


he 

But as my master onl y, age 

rain. with a! ENS <y CGE 
thumb Vg 

(Por fear of saying some- 
thing that might have [ 
to be explained away) 

I do very nicely. 

And when it comes to 
throwing the bull 

! am the real Peruvian 
doughnuts. 


of 
aS 43 


gy 


Z 
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Unconscious, WILLIAM?"’ 
William, ‘‘Oun, a GoopisH Bir, Briv.”’ 
Bill. ‘War po you CALL A ‘GoopisH BIT,’ WILLIAM ? 
William, ‘‘ WELL, A LONGISH TIME, BLL.” 


I was new once, but ob- ; 
scure Bill. ‘‘Wev_u, wHat’s THAT WHITE ON THE HILL? 
Pe . DAIsIEFs ?"’ 
Wasting my freshness on |__ 


a Life of Jefferson (extinet) 
And a History of the United States, 





\I ask them what they are fighting 
about, 





Bill (coming to after a shell has hit his dug-out). ‘Have I BEEN Lone 


Is rr sNow orn } 


Which by the kindness of the Demo- | 
eratic party and the McCrure 
Syndicate 

{3 now appearing in dignified segments 
on the baek page of provincial 
newspapers 


And if it is really true that Belgium has 
been invaded, 

And propose that we should all get 
together and talk it over 

Nice and quietly over tea and muffins 

And away from all the nasty blood and 


Neither Reventiow nor GrorGcE Syx-! 


THE ONLY REGRET. 
Once upon A Time, 

Once upon a time a man lay dying. 

He was dying very much at his ease, 
for he had had enough of it all. 

None the less they brought a priest, 
who stretched his face a yard long and 
spoke from his elastic-sided boots. 

“This is a solemn moment,” said 
the priest. ‘But sooner or later it 
comes to us all, You are fortunate in 
having all your faculties.” 

The dying man smiled grimly. 

“Ts there any wrong that you have 
done that you wish redressed?” the 
priest asked. 

“None that I can remember,” said 
the dying man. 

“ But you are sorry for 
such wrong as you have 
= |done?”’ 

‘=| “TI don’t know that I 
=_= am,” said the dying man. 
,“ I was a very poor hand 
, at doing wrong. But there 
jare some so-called good 
+ | deeds that I could wish 

f undone which are still 
j bearing evil fruit.” 

The priest looked pained. 
)* But you would not hold 
jeans you have not been 
' 
| 





wicked ?”’ he said. 
“Not conspicuously 


‘replied the other. ‘ Most 
of my excursions into what 
; you would call wickedness 
}were merely attempts to 
| learn more about this won- 
jare projected. It’s largely 
a matter of temperament, 
and I’ve been more at- 
tracted by the gentle things 
than the desperate. Strange as you may 
think it, I die without fear.” 

“But surely there are matters for 
regret in your life?’ the priest, who 


;Was a conscientious man, inquired | 


| earnestly, 
| “Ah!” said thedying man. “Regret? 
That’s another matter. Have I no 


jenough to worry about,’ [ 


, derful world into which we | 


And in consequence nobody loves me, |“ Nix!” 


rs and Why I 
ARY PickrorD. 


noise. | occasion for regret ? Have I not ? Have 
|I not?” 
Thus I address them, The priest cheered up. “For op- 
! am the Defender of Liberties! | And humane Germany | portunities lost,” he said. “The lost 
Never have I hesitated to tell Germany | Almost falls on my neck in her anxiety | opportunities—how sad a theme, how 
not to do it again ; to comply with my request ; ‘ |melancholy a retrospect! Tell me of 
Never have I failed to protest in the | But the stiff-necked Entente, | them.” 
severest terms when the British} With an old-fashioned obstinacy re-} “I said nothing about lost oppor- 
Navy threatened to interfere with miniscent of the Lixcorn person tunities,” the dying man replied ; “1 
_ business. at his worst, said that there was much to regret, and 
Next to Mr, Lansine, — Merely utter joint and several senti- | there is; but there were no opportuni- 
Who is said to use a Blickensderfer, ments ties that in this particular I neglected. 
1 am the hottest little protester in| The substance and effect of which They simply did not present them- 
Protestville, appear to be selves often enough.” 


Love the Movies, by 








ALGOL. 





“Tell me of this sorrow,” said the 
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Sentry. ‘‘I COULDN'T TELL YOt 


priest. “Perhaps I may be able to 
comfort you.” 

The dying man again smiled 
smile. ‘* My greatest regret,” he said, 
“and one, unhappily, that could never 
be remedied, even if I lived to be a 
thousand, is ™ 

“Yes, yes,” said the priest, leaning 
nearer 

“ Is,’ ’ said the dying man, “that I 
have known so few children. 


his grim 








‘ ABSENIEE ARRESTED. 

Sergeant Storr stated that he saw Sha: 
on a lighter in the Old Harbour. He failed 
to produce his registration card and could 
offer no reason why he had not reported f 
service. Subsequently he said he was 422 


years of age.’’--Hull Daily News. 





Passed for centenarian duty. 


Wanted, strong Boy, about 14, for n 
eart; to live in.”’—Provincial Paper 
He will at least have the advantage o 
living close to his work. 


THe Buaxrut Marca Prasanca Sanwa 
—At Nagappa Chetty Pillayar Vasantha Man 
tapam, 322 Thumbu Chetty Street, Georg 
town, to-morrow 4 p.m. Brambhasri Mangudi 
Chidambara Bhagavathar wil! give a harikatha 
on ‘ Pittukkumansuman tha Thiruvilayadal.’ ” 

Madras Papei 
We like the words and should be glad 
to hear the tune. 
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Sentry (for the second time, after officer has answered ** Friend,’’ and come up close). ** Hart! Wo Gors THrerz?" 
Oficcr. ‘‘ WELL, WHAT HAPPENS NOW? 
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Sir, I’m sure, I’M A STRANGER HERE MYSELF."* 




















NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON TOWN. uv. 


Nixe Ems. 











(SECOND DERIES.) Nine Elms in a ring: 
x1. In One I saw a Robin swing, 
CHERRY GARDENS. In Two a Peacock spread his tail, 





In Three I heard the Nightingale, 
In Four a White Owl hid with craft, 
In Five a Green Woodpecker laughed, 
In Six a Wood-dove croodled low, 
In Seven lived a quarrelling Crow, 
In Eight a million Starlings flew, 
In Nine a Cuckoo said, “ Cuckoo! 






Wuene d'ye buy your earrings 

Your pretty bobbing earrings, 

Where d’ye buy your , eng 
Moll and Sue and Nan! 

In the Cherry Gardens j 
















rey sell ‘em eight a penny 


r 
And let you eat as many 
1s ever you can. 


” 












| “On Sale, 2,300 Oak barrels; edible: offers 
wanted.’’— Manchester Evening News. 
es Sag pe ok Are these the first-fruits of the new 
Bail Sgt Dap ste Res Si | Food Control ? 
Nan’s are vellov ivory, | 
| 






Moil’s are ruddy e: 


Pai 
’ 











Swinging on their stems. 


0 ‘edi dage : From battulion orders :— 
m you lucky daméels : ‘‘Men transferred from Command Depét 
io get in Cherry Gardens will be fed up to ‘he day of departure."’ 
Even commanding officers occasionally 
have a glimpse of the obvious. 
gummy 
| sarees 
‘In expressing tegret that we had dropped 
NEWINGTON Burrs. the word ‘culture out of our vocabulary be 
a P + cause of Germany, the Archdeacon of Middle- 
T! g is lost from Newing ston Butts ! | sex gave the following definitions :— 
The hes r is running in all the ruts, ‘ Kaltur ’—Had for - Culture.’—A word its 
The gutters are swimming, the Butts god the State, and which describes a Was 
re dry i practically spirit of sympathy materialism, 
are 
Raid | the result with all that is beaubeing simply 
Lackadaisy and so am I, | mechanitiful, true, honest, cal efficiency. and 
Who was the thief that stole the bung ? | pure.""— Liverpool Echo, 


I shall go hopping the day he’s hung !} vena now it is not inetd clear. 









Karrings for your fardens 


‘or ] ) ‘ ! 
Comelier than gems! 
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Jan (repeating the question for the tenth time in two hours). ‘‘’AST BEEN OLD FURRIT THAT SOIDE, JaRGE?”’ 
Jarge (answering the question for the tenth time in two howrs). ‘* Noa. 
Dipst PUT UN IN THY SOIDE?”’ 


Jan, ** Noa. 
Jan. ** Noa."’ 
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Jarge. ** Noa. 


AW 


\\ 


VAY 


WY 


> 


Ny 
NNR, 






AIN'T YOU SEEN UN YOUR SOIDE?*’ 
Dip THEE NOT PUT UN IN THAT SOIDE?"’ 


Jarge. ‘‘ Then I RECKON HE MUN BE IN THA BOX." 








CHOKING THEM OFF. 
Ir is reported that, should the mea- 


| sures recently adopted by the railway 


companies with a view to “ discourage 
unnecessary travelling” prove insufti- 
cient, other expedients, of a more 
stringent character, may be resorted 
to. By the courtesy of an official we 
are able to give details of some further 
innovations that have been suggested. 

(1.) The Platform Staff at the chief 
stations will be specially trained to 
answer all enquiries from civilian pas- 
sengers in an ambiguous or quasi- 
humorous manner. 

Thus detailed instructions are to be 


, issued giving the correct form of reply 


| train to Rugby?” 


to such questions as, “Can I take this 
The answer in this 
case will convey a jocular suggestion 
that the task is best left to the engine- 
driver; and others in the same style. 
In all cases of urgency the formula 


|“ Wait and see” to be freely employed 


| 
' 


| for — of discouragement. 
n 


(u.) In the case of exceptionally popu- 
lar tickets, such as those to Brighton, a 
strictly limited numbei of impressions 


to be struck off, which wi!l be disposed 
of by public auction to the highest 
bidder. 

(u1.) When stoppages (whether ne 
cessary or disciplinary) take place be- 
tween stations, preference to be given 
to the interior of tunnels. All artificial 
light will then be cut off, and the 
officials of the train will run up and 
down the corridors howling like wolves. 

(tv.) On hearing the declaration of 
any would-be traveller (as ‘‘ Margate ’’) 
it shall be optional for the booking 
clerk to reply, “I double Margate” ; 
when his opponent, the public, must 
either pay twice the already increased 
fare or forfeit the journey. 

(v.) The quality of buns, pastry and 
sandwiches at the station refreshment- 
rooms to be drastically revised. A 
return to be made to the more “ dis- 
couraging” models of fifty years ago, 
which will be specially manufactured 
under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Munitions. 

(v1.) All the too-attractive photo- 
graphs of agreeable places on the com- 
pany’s service at present exhibited in 
the compartments to be removed, and 








in place of them the frames to be 
filled with such chastening subjects as 
“ Marine Drive at Slushboro’ on a Wet 
Evening,” “No Bathing To-day” 
(Bude), or “ Fac-simile of a typical 
week-end bill at the Hotel Superb, 
Shrimpville.” It is felt that if this 
last item does not cause people to 
i stop at home nothing will. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“Gnrizzty Bears at tHE Zoo. 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Robertson, 


>| Chief of -the Imperial General Staff, was 


unanimously elected an hon. member of the 
Zoological Society of London at the December 
general meeting.’’—The Times. 


‘«By a Ministerial decree, chickens can be 
raised in the courtyards of houses in Rome.’ 
Daily Express. 
And we are now confidently expecting 
some “ Lays of Modern Rome.” 


“ £5 newarp,—Lost, on November 2Sth, in 
Kensington, BLack ABERDEEN TERRIER, name 
‘Cinders’ on collar, also Lt.-Col. —— and 
badge of 5.W.B. Regiment.—Kindly return 
to Mrs. ."—The Times, 


Let us hope the Colonel at least has 
found his way home, 
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ULTIMUS. 


His shape was domed and his colour 
brown, 

And I took him upand I set him down 

In the lamp’s full light, in the very 
front of it, 

Ready and glad to bear the brunt of it ; 

And then, having raised my band and } 
blessed him, 

I thus in appropriate words addressed 


him :— 

“Oh, soon to be numbered with the 
dead, 

Your fortunate. brothers, prepare,” I 
SA d, 


* Prepare to vanish this very day 

And go to your doom the silent way 

| For Devonrort's Lord will soon decree, 
With his eye on you and his eye on me, 








| 

That you 're only a useless luxury ; 

And, since the War on the whole con- | 

tinues, 

We must t'ghten our belts and beace! 
our sinews, 


And give up the things we liked before, | 
And never, like Oliver, ask for more. 


Since this is so and the War endures, | & 


| ] am bound to abandon you and yours, | 
And wherever [ meet you I must frown 
| On your sweet white core and your) 
coat of brown, | 
But no, since you are the only one, 
The last of a line that is spent and} 
done, 
I shall give myself pleasure once again | 
And set you free from a life of pain. 
Prepare, prepare, for | mean to puncl) 
you, 
My lonely friend, and to crunch and 


munch you.” 


So saying I smiled in a sort of dream 


On my absolute ultimate chocolate 
cre un 5 | 

Then swiftly I reached my hand to get 
him 


And popped him into my mouth and 
ate him. 








“Maman! a quel saint prie-t-on 
Ah! but no, a recol! 
tion flashed across her mind and was! 


began Jeanne. 


reinforced by other memories 


ai fini avec les saints,” she mused, 


proceecing to the other end of the room 


vhere, full of intention, she bus ed her 
self among some books she was 
now disillusioned ; that latest 
blow, on her recent tenth birthday, 
had contirmed finally her long growing 
suspicion-—-prayer to the saints was 
unavailing. 


vw 
1@s, 


quite 


vienne en permission 4 qu) faut-il que 
l'on s’adresse ?” 
“A son colonel, mon enfant. 


ma fi-fille, tu sais-. . .!’ 


Mais, | 





—— 


1, OR 


TACTICS. | mut 


. ’ 
After a time; “ Maman, px ur que Papa | con 
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First Burglar. *‘ THEY SEEM: TO BE JUST FINDING OUT THERE'S TOO MANY DOGS 


APOUT 


Second Burglar. *‘Coms ’Em OvT. 


Wor PEOPLE WANT TO KEEP DOGS AT ALL FOR I NEVER COULD &EE."’ 
Tuat’s wor I sez. 


Comp ’EM ovrT.”’ 








Jeanne, with an air of having some- 
thing to decide for herself, paid no heed, 
but resumed the study of her picture- 


book deseription of the French Army, 


muring: “Un colone!—est-ce que 
rom commme un saint, ou bien est- 
ce Gu cest e m | bon I Jieu lui- 
mre 
Some moments of dee p silence spent 
in intense study ended with a trium- 
pha Bon! j’y sul That was 
exactly what she had wished to dis- 
cover, the very s urce of power. “* Les 
officiers attachés 4 un général pour 


xécution ef la transmission de ses 
ordres, re-read and ecom- 
mented, “ Et tout cela s’appelle I’é-tat 
du général Bon! e’est bien 
ne je le pensais; e’est le général 
qui est ad la téte de tout.” 

Her eourse was now quite clear. 
She urged and encouraged herself: “ Il 


Jeanne, 


m-7 
jor 


ifaut absolument que Papa vienne en| Paradis, c'est tout comme!” 


permission. Je—le—veuz!"’ And, that 
‘her intentions might not be thwarted, 
‘absolute secrecy must be maintained, 
‘at least in so far as the chapter relating 
. to her terrestrial tactics was concerned ; 
| no one would oppose intercession a@uprés 
| du bon Dieu. 

“Tl faut m’adresser & tous les 
ideux en méme temps,” pronounced 
| Jeanne, taking a sheet of note-paper. 
'“J'éeris directement au général” (since 
itime and space have to be allowed 
for in earthly negotiations, the order 
must be thus)——“ et je prie le bon Dieu 
en personne.” That both positions 
should be assailed simultaneously, 
| operations must be begun in this ee 
ter in the morning, at the hour of the 
first postal delivery. 

“Point de saints, ni de colone!s— 
| maintenant je comprends—|"é-tat ma- 
‘jor dans l’Armée et les saints au 
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AT THE PLAY. . 
_ “Puss 1x New Boors.” 

Five hours is a great space out of a 
man's fife, but that was precisely the 
time taken by Mr. Anraug Cot.iys to 

resent his Puss in New Boots, so that 
hafl leisure to study the book of the 
words, sold shamelessly to the ungus- 
pecting (of whom I was not one), and 
compare the rough sketches of our 





Messrs. Coniins, Sis and Dix with 
the version, by no manner of means 
| final, of thé-comedians. A pantomime 
book is on.the whole rather a mourn- 
fully ufiStibtlé document. The thing is 
i f rankly"nos meant to be read when tlie 
| blood is cod. It is the*Action, Action 
_ and agaim Aetion of sfichshefty. knotk- 

abouts ag Wins Byans, Ropert Hate 
| and Si ikitate irtvo that makes the 
dry bones. livé™and the old squibs 
' crackle, And it is good-fun to watch 
the audience at their share of author- 


ship, setting the seal of their approval 
_ upon ‘the happy whgeze, the weli-con- 
_ triyed business, andsblue-pencilling with 
their silence the wash-out or he too 
obscure allusion. «7 és 


| The show» is substantially new 
_ throughout—new songs, 
Poe es pay nee 3 Ayne 
, a3 well as 

“wy reflection, ouyilitfle Miss 
| Lennte Diane, who was quite’an ade- 
| quate Puss of pantomime, we may 
_ vegreb Miss Renée Mayen. 

Miss Fiorence Smrruson still de- 
lights the curious with her Swedish 
exercises in alt, and makes a very 

pretty lady of high degree for a panto- 

mime marquis, who is no other than 
Miss Maper Tirnkraner stepping down 
from the: “legitimate” and bringing 
an air and an elocution unusual and 
admirable. She made her. excellent 
speaking voice do duty in recitative for4 
song, and the innovation is not un- 
pleasing. If it be fair in frivolous 
public places to dig down to those 
_ thoughts that better lie too deep for 
tears, Mr. Atrrep Noyes’ A ‘Song of 
| England, clear spaken by. her with 
tenderness and spirit, is a better instru- 
ment than most. 
Mr. Hatr’s Baroness challenges com- 
parison with Mr. Guoroe Graves’s. 
She is perhaps more womanly. (“no 
| ordinary " type), less g uely irrele- 

vant and profane—though she does her 

bit. On the other hand, she is more 
_ active and less repetitive. When, the 
_ good fairy endowing her with beauty, 
| she appeared as Ris) KEANE in 
Romance, that was an applauded 
stroke. And when she lied seat 


: 
| 
; 
‘ 


three ‘standard authors ofthe Lane, | 


scenery, : 


ts; and.) 





the tree of truth and the chestnuts: 
| felt each time truth was mishandled, | 


thickest of all when it was asserted | 
that a certain Scotch comedian had 
refused his salary, this was also very 
well received. On the whole, then, a 
satisfactory Baroness. 
Mr. Lupo (the miller’s second son) 
is really an exquisite droll, and I don’t 
remember to have seen him ‘in better 
form. He has some of the authentic 
ingredients of the old circus clown—a 
very valuable inheritance. 
Mr. Witt Evans is always good to 
watch, always has that air of enjoying 
Himself immensely that is the readiest 
way to favour. He seemed at times to 
beyas it were, looking wistfully for his 
old pal, Graves; missed probably that 
companionable nose and those reliable 
da capos which give such opportunity 





DIANA OF 
The Baroness 


THE LANE. 
Mr. Rosgerr Hace. 


for the manufacture of gags; whereas 
Mr. HAue is a “thruster.” But cook- 
ing the recherché dinner in the gas 
cooker that becomes a tank, and put- 
ting up the blind and laying the carpet 
—here was the Wit Evans that the 
children of all ages applaud. 

‘I always find the Lane big scenes | 
and ballets more full of competing | 
colour and restless movement than of | 
controlled design. But the Hall of | 
Fantasy, with its spiral staircases | 
reaching to the flies, was an ambitious 
effort crowned with success. Tse dance 
of the eight tiny zanies was the best of 
the ballet. The Shakspearean pageant 
at the end might be (1) shortened, and | 
(2) brightened by the characters throw- 
ing a little more conviction into their 
respective aspects—notably the ghost 
of Hamlet's father. However, as a popu- 
lar tercentenary tribute to “ our Shak- 
speare " the scheme is to be commended 
and was as such approved. T. 











~ 


Sister with pince-nez. 


THE SPIRITUAL SPORTSMAN. 


[The Executive of the German Sporting 
Clubs and Athletic Associations have issued a 
manifesto expressing satisfaction at the sub- | 
stitution of German for English words and 
phrases. ‘‘German sport,"’ 1t declares, ‘‘in 
future places itself unreservedly on the side 
of those who would further German Kultur. 
German Song and German Art will in future 
find a home in German sport.'’ This new pat- 
riotic programme has been greatly applauded 
in the Pregs, the Berliner Tagebiqtt observin 
that the'culture of soul and body must proc 
pari passu, with the result that ‘‘not only 
will the Gérman sportsman become a beauti? 
ful body, but a beautiful soul as well. Every 
club must have its library, not filled with 
Senshtional Roveéels,” but with works of art. 
And before all else the club-house must be 
architecturally beautiful —‘fn object from 
which he may obtain spiritual edification.’’] 


Tur German is seldom amusing, 
Since humour is hardly his forte, 
But I've frequently smiled in perusing 

His Titest prorféuncement on sport; 
For it seems that he thinks it the duty 
Of sportsmen to aim at the goal 
Of adding to bodily beauty 
A beauty ofsoul. 


They 've made a good start by proscrib- 
ing = SN ON Np 
All English and Anglicised terms, 
To counter the risk of imbibing 
Debased philological germs ; 
And they ‘ve coined a new wonderful 
¥lingo, % 
Which only a Teuton can talk, 
Resembling the yelp of a dingo, 
A cormorant’s squawk. 


But in spite of his prowess Titanic, 
His marvellous physical gift, 

The soul of the athlete Germanic 
Still clamours for moral uplift ; 

So we learn without any emotion 
That, his ultimate aim to secure, 
He must bathe in the bountiful ocean 

Of German Kultur, 


In the process of character-building 
Hun Art (Simplicissimus brand), 

With its rococo carving and gilding, 
Must ever advance hand in hand 

With its sister, Hun Song, that inspiring 
And exquisite engine of Hate, 

Whose efforts we've all been admiring 
So largely of late. 


Thus, freed from all sentiment sickly, 
The sportsman whom Germany needs 
Will help to exterminate quickly 
All weak and effeminate breeds ; 
And, trained in the gospel of Bisstva, 
Will cleave to the Hun decalogue 
Which rivets the link, rarely missing, 
"Twixt him and the hog. 





‘* Parlourmaid wanted for Sussex ; under | 


parlourmaid kept ; Roman Catholic and spec- | ~ 
tacles objected to."” . 


Our own preference is for a Plymouth |” 
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Cook (who, after interview with prospective mistress, is going to think u over). ‘‘’ULLO! Pramepiraton! Ir you’D TOLD ME YoU 
"AD CHILDREN | NEEDN’T HAVE TROUBLED MESELF TO ‘AVE COME.”’ 


The Prospective Mistress. ‘‘Ou! B-BUT IF YOU THINK THE PLACE WOULD OTHERWISE 8UIT YOU I DARUSAY WE COULD BOARD THE 





CHILDREN ovt.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Miss Erne. Sivew!oxk (long life to her as one of our 
optimist conquerors!) still keeps her preference for the 
creation of charming people and her rare talent for making 
them alive. But I wonder if she is not refining her brilliant 
technique to the point of occasional obscurity of intention. 
At least I know | had to re-read a good many passages to 
be quite sure what was in fact intended. An implied com- 
pliment, no doubt; but are all readers so virtuous ? (“or so 
dull?” quoth she). Hatchways (SinGwick AND JACKSON) is 
one of those happily comfortable, just right houses with a 
hostess, Ernestine, whom everybody loves and nobody 
(save her husband, and he not in this book) makes love to. 
Holmer, on the other hand, is the adjoining ducal mansion 
with a distinctly uncomfortable dowager still in command 
who can't even arrange her dinner-parties and fails to 
marry her sons to the right people. Perpetually Hatchways 
is wiping the eye of Holmer, and this touches the nerve of 
the great lady. Her sons, Wickford, the authentic but 
hardly reigning duke, and Lord Iveagh Suir, the queer 
impressionable (on whom the author has spent much pains 
to excellent effect), both take their troubles to Ernestine. 
And a young French aviator (this is a pre-War story), 
guest at Hatchways, analyses and discusses situations and 
characters from his coign: of privilege—a device adroitly 








handled by the discreet author, who adds two maagyoae « 
girls, coquette Lise, Iveagh’s first love, and wise, loyal, 
perceptive Bess, whom he found at last. To these who 
appreciate subtle portraiture let me commend this study. 

I feel just as if I had been for a long week-end at 
Hatchways, anxiously wondering, as I write my “roofer,” 
if 1 shall be so lucky as to be asked again. 


I think there is little doubt that you will agree with me 
in calling The Flaming Sword (HoppER anp StovGHton) 
as noble and absorbing a story of fine work finely done as 
any that the War has produced. It is the history, told by 
herself, of Mrs. St. Cuarr Stopart’s Red-Cross Mission “in | 
Serbia and Elsewhere.” The frontispiece, Mr. Grorax | 
RankIN’s moving picture of The Lady of the Black Horse (a 
name always to be honoured among our Allies), catches the 
spirit of the heroic tale and prepares you for what the Lady 
herself has to tell. Mrs. Sropart is no sentimentalist ; 
fighting and the overcoming of obstacles are, one would say, 
congenial to her mettle; time and again, even in the midst 
of her story of the terrible retreat, with the German guns 
ever thundering nearer, she can yet spare a moment to 
strike shrewdly and hard for her own side in the other 
struggle towards feminine emancipation which is always 
obviously close to her heart. Certainly she has well earned 
the right to be heard with respect. Read this high+ 
spirited account of the difficulties—mud, disease, prejudice, 
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famine—through which the writer brought her charge. 
triumphantly to safety, and you will be inclined, with me, | 
to throw your critical eap into the air and thank Heaven 
for such women of our race, which would be to invite, not | 
unsuccessfully, some withering snub from the very lady you 
were endeavouring to praise. But that can’t be helped. | 
Meantime of her exploit and the book that recounts it I) ———; t 
can sum up my verdict in the only Serbian that I have, If you happen to remember that most excellent book, [7 
gleaned from its pages—Dobro, Dobro! For a translation | Brother-in-Law to Potts, you may recall that the principal [— 
of which you know where to apply. | motive in it is the spiritualising influence of a certain Lady | 
| Beautiful, very lightly and even intangibly presented, on |” 

So many battle books have been pouring from the press the lives of some other persons of a more material clay. In }7 
lately that it is difficult to keep pace with them, and harder Obstacles (Cuarman AND Haut), Mrs. “Parry Truscorr” |” 
still to find something fresh to say of each ; but quot homines has returned to her previous subject, but with the notable 
tot points of individual interest, and for those whose concern | difference that she now traces the influence brought in turn | 











Occasionally indeed Mr. Stacroone looks suddenly roundd™ 
the tapestry, even (one might say) tears a hole in it and}¥ 
pushes his head through, with a startling effect. But ag ]7 
he has always the good excuse of sympathy with his sub- | 
ject one easily forgives him these generous impulses. As I # 
said before, a book that has had its place long reserved. 4 








| 
| 
| 


lies more especially with the New Zealand Forces and their 
campaigns I can very safely recommend a volume which 
the official war correspondent to that contingent and his 


Shade in War (Annoy). Whether it is Mr. Matcoum 
Ress who supplies the light. and Mr. Nort Ross the 
shade, or vice versa, wef” boy ; 
| are given no means of as- 
_certaining. Between them 
they have certainly put 
| together an agreeable 
_ patchwork of small and 
easily read pieces, most. 
of which have already 
appeared in journalistic 
‘form, It is perhaps 
parental prejudice that 
makes Mr, Punch con- 
| sider the best of the bunch 
to be “Abdul,” one of 
three slight sketches that 
originally saw the light “a 
in his own pages. Abdul) 2 
is a joy, also a thief, a! * 
| society entertainer, and a| 
Cairo hospital orderly. 1} 
;can only hope that the} 
, story of how he displayed 
his patient’s sun-browned !_— a EES RAP 
_ knees as a raree show to the convulsed G.O.C. and lady, 
who were visiting the hospital, is at least founded on fact. 
The publishers are entirely justified in saying that these 





son have jointly published under the title of Light and 







Waitress. “No, Sim, tan Manaae 
| Lorp DEVONPORT REGARDS BUBBLE 


to bear upon the lady herself, who emerges from her semi-}7 
| divine obscurity to become the heroine of the story. If in} | 
her background sketch of the munitions factory where | 
Susannah elects to work the writer does not trouble much 
about technical detail or even attempt to suggest any] | 
‘particular acquaintance with such matters as lathes or}~ 
: ~~ yshell bodies, yet she does }” ¥ 
\ | convey, with striking sim- [7 
/ | plicity and naturalness, | 
the impression of a world |~ 
at war, and-for the rest |” 
she is content to bring her 
heroine in contact with} 
the lives that are to affect |- 
her and the environment} 7 
of comparative poverty} 7 
that is to help her to a deci-}- 
sion. What that decision 
was, and how unnecessary | 
too, is sufficiently indi- 
cated if I say that she was] 
blessed with most under: 
standing parents, who 
positively preferred that |” 
her suitor should be a poor | 
man. And so the happy} 
future that surely ne 
authoress and most cer- 
__._' tainlyno male readercould 
| have the heart to refuse to so delightful a Susannah is avail- 7 
able to complete a picture touched throughout with singular | 
‘grace and charm. In particular the little snap-shots of two} 


Lent! 





MENT 'AS N@ REASON TO THINK THAT 
AND SQUEAK AS THO COURSEs."' 





impressions, made often under actual fire, have both colour | ideal family households, the one that includes the heroine, | — 
and intimacy, So I wish them good luck in the campaign! and another, much humbler, which she enters as an] © 
for popular favour. |honoured guest, go to make this volume, all too short} 7 
| though it is, one that I can recommend with quite unusual 7 

Frangois Villon, His Life and Times (Hurcrinson) is | pleasure and confidence. 
one of those fortunate volumes that arnve ta fil! a long | 
vacant corner, §So far as I know, with the exception per- | 
haps of Srevenson’s study, there has been no means by | 
| which the casual reader, as apart from the student, could 
correct his * sggogg & very vague ideas about the Father of 

r. H, 











Our Citizen Soldiers. 


| ‘Tord George H. Cholmondeley, M.C., Hotts Royal Horse} 
Artillery, who has just been promoted to the rank of mayor in that p> 
| Territorial Corps.''—Cheshire Observer. 2 


a 


Realism. & Vere Stacroo.e, approaching the 
| subject not for the first time, here essays a brief life and 
appreciation of the poet, told in picturesque but simple 
style. Sometimes indeed the simplicity is apt to appear 
_ overdone, so that one gets a suggestion that the story is 
_ being presented to us in thoughts of one syllable. Apart 
, from this, however, there is much to be said for Mr. Srac- 


We congratulate His Worship and also the Hotts. 





| ‘The General Committee and all clergy and ministers (as well 38) = 
the choir) are invited to sit on the orchestra."’ & 
Western Morning News. 


We are afraid the orchestra has not been doing its best. 








rooLe’s vivid reconstruction of medieval France, and the. 






’ ~ 3 “WRAPPING paper (in sheets and reels) and Twins; large stocks} © 
| Paris that sheltered Vinto0N himself, Tapary, Montiany and | Please state size required, and we will quote best cash terms."’ a 


| the others—that group of shadows whom we see only by Irish Paper. ae 
| the lightning of genius. They and their contemporaries An obvious attempt to cut into the trade of the dairymam 4 
_ pass before us here like a pageant woven upon tapestry. whose speciality is “ Families Supplied.” ee 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue effect of the curtailed train- 
service throughout the country is al- 
ready observable. On certain sections 
of one of our Southern lines there are 
no trains running except those which 
started prior to January Ist. 

* % 





aa 
The new Treasury Notes, we are} | 
told, are to have a picture of the House | 
It is hoped | 


| that other places of amusement, such 
| as the Crystal Palace and the Imperial | 
| Institute, will be represented on subse- 


| quent issues. 


* * 
* 


It is announced from Germany that | 
arrangements have been made w here by | 
criminals are to be enrolled in the| 
army. They have, of course, already | 
conducted many of its operations. 


o 

According to The Daily Chronicle 
there are only twenty-three full Gen- 
erals in the British Army—a total iden- 
tical with that of the late Cabinet. It 
is only fair to the army to state that | 
the number is purely a coincidence. 

* * 


“THE RISE IN BOOT PRICES 
Women’s Lance Puncnasss.”’ 

The above headlines in a contem- | 
porary have caused a good deal of | 
natural jealousy among members of | 
the Force. 

“ At them and through them!” says Crs 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt in a 
seasonable message to the commander | 
of the Turkish Navy. This will not | 


* * 
| 


PRIVATE 
TIME, 





SLOGGER, JUST ARRIVED WITH LAST DRAFT AND ON GUARD DUTY FOR FIRST 
FORGETS HIMSELF WHEN THE COLONEL 


APPEARS ACCOMPANIED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 





deceive the Turk, who is beginning to|The incident has been receiving the 
realise that, while the invitation to goat! earnest consideration of the Kaiser, 
the enemy is sincere, any opportunities |who has now finally decided that in 
of “going through” him will be exclu-| the circumstances it is not necessary 
sively grasped by his Teutonic ally. | to regard it as an unfriendly act. 

os ' ; . 

Prince Buetow has again arrived in| It was felt that the ceremonies con- 
Switzerland, It is these bold and nected with the Coronation ought to 
dramatic strokes that lift the German be curtailed out of regard for the suffer- 
diplomat above the ranks of the com-|ings due to the War. So they dis- 
monplace. | pensed with the customary distribution 
| of bread to the poor. 


Py 


It is explained by a railway official | a” 
that a passenger who pays threepence | Lecturing to a juvenile audience 
for a ticket to-day is really only giving| Professor Arruur Kerra said that 
the company twopence, the rest ‘being | ‘there was no difference between detec- 
water, owing to the decline in the| tives and scientists, and some of the 
purchasing power of money. A move-| older boys are still wondering whether 


/ ment is now on foot among some of | he was trying to popularise science or 


| 
+ 


| 


the regular passengers to endeavour to | to discredit detective stories. 
persuade the companies to consent to | a. 
take their fares neat for the future. Germans cannot now obtain footwear, 
* |it is reported, without a permit card. 
At his Coronation the Emperor Kart | Nevertheless we knowa number of them 


‘or Austria waved the sword of Sr.! who are assured of getting the boot 


| SrernEn towards the four corners of | without any troublesome formalities. 
| the earth, to indicate his intention =| 





protect his empire against all its foes. 


Burglars have lon eighteen ducks 


from the estate of BeruMann-HoLLweo, 
It will be interesting to note how their 
defence — that “ Necessity knows no 
law '’— is received by the distinguished 
advocate of the invasion of Belgium. 
+ 

“ Taxicab drivers must expect a very 
low standard of intoxication to apply 
to them,” said the Lambeth magistrate 
last week. On the other hand the 
police should be careful not to mis- 
interpret the air of light-hearted devilry | 
that endeared the “growler” to the 
hearts of an older generation. 

* * 


~ 
It is stated that £2,250,000 has been 
sent by Germany into Switzerland to 
raise the exchanges. A much larger 
sum, according to Mr. Purnam, was 
sent into the United States merely to 
raise the wind. ¢ « 
* 


Referring to the Highland regiments 
a Globe writer says, “The streets of 
London will reel with the music of the 
pipes when they come back.” This is | 
one of those obstacles to peace that | 
has been overlooked by the Kaiser, 
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_ VIENNA-BOUND: A REVERIE EN ROUTE. 
| [A Wireless Press telegram says: “The German Imperial train has | 
reached Constantinople in order to transport the Sultan to Vienna, to 
take part in the conference of Sovereigns to be held there.”} 
I ware all trains and told them so; 
I said that I should much prefer 
(Being, as Allah knows, no traveller) 
To stick to Stamboul and the status quo. 


They said, “If you would rather walk, 
Pray do so; it will save the fare;” aad 
Which shows that Wriu1am (who will take the Chair) 


Insists that I shall come and hear him talk. 


I've never tried a train before; ; 
It makes me sick; it knocks my nerves; 
The noises and the tunnels and the curves 

Add a new horror to the woes of war. 





What am I here for, anyhow ? 
I'm summoned for appearance’ sake, 
To nod approval at the Chief, but take 
No further part in his one-man pow-wow. 


My job is just to sit, it seems, 

And act the silent super’s rédle, 

The while I wish myself, with all my soul, 
Safe back in one or more of my hareems. 


I'd let the Conference go hang; 

Any who likes can have my pew 

And play at peace-talk with this pirate crew, 
| Wrowam and Karn and Ferpre—what a gang! 


Our Chairman wants to save his skin 

“And (curse this train!) to cook a plan 
For Germany to pouch what spoils she can— 
| All very nice; but where do I come in? 


At best I’m but the missing link 

Upon his .Berlin-Baghdad line ; 

This is the senior partner's show, not mino; 
Will he consult my feelings? I don’t think. 


If Russia's gain should mean my loss, 

He'll wince at Teuton schemes cut short, 

But for my grief, expelled from my own Porte, 
Will he care greatly? Not one little toss. 


| Well, as I’ve said and said again, 

"Tis Fate (Kismet), and, should it frown, 
We Faithful have to take it lying down— 

And yet, by Allah, how I loathe this train! 0. S. 








‘*A gubaltern friend of mine landed at Gibraltar for a few hours, 
and he was anxious to be able to say that he had been to Spain. 
So he walked along the Isthmus to Ceuta, where the British and 
Spanish sentries faced one another, and directly the Spanish soldier 
turned his head he nickly over into Spain. Then the sentry 
turned round, and he back again even more quickly.’’ 

Daily Sketch. 


Those of our readers who have walked from the Gibraltar | 
| frontier to Morocco and back, like the above subaltern, | 
know that it takes some doing. 





“James Puts, 16, was charged with doing damage to the 
| extent of £4 10s. at a refreshment shop in Hackney belonging to 
| Peter Persico. As he was kept waiting a little time he broke a plate 
| on the table; then he put a saucer under his heel and broke it. | 
When remonstrated with he broke 16 cups and saucers by throwing 
them at titions and enamelled decorations, and overturned a 
| marble table, the top of which he smashed,""—The Times. 
| 


No doubt he was incited to these naughty deeds by the 


of financial collapse, and not in Austria, where there is 
| already to all intents and purposes a state of bankruptey. 





line, very popular in Hackney circles, “ Persico’s odi, 
| puer, apparatus.” 





HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 
(The Emperor of Avsrri1a and Count T1sz4.) : 

Tisza. So there is the full account, your Majesty, of men |” 
killed, wounded and captured. 

The Emperor. It is a gloomy list and I hardly can bear 
to consider it. 

Tisza. Yes, and beyond the mere list of casualties by 
fighting there are other matters to be considered. Food is 
scarce and of a poor quality, in Hungary as elsewhere, 
The armies we can yet feed, but the home-staying men 
and the women and children are a growing difficulty. It 
becomes more and more irmpossible.to provide them with 
sufficient nourishment. 

The Emperor. It is strange, but in Austria the conditions 
are said to be even worse. 

Tisza. You are right, Sire, they are worse, much worse. 

The Emperor. Well, we must lose no -time then. We 
must buy great stocks of food. More money must be spent. 

Tisza. More money? But where is it to come from? 
Not from Hungary, where we are within a narrow margin 


More money is not to be got, for we have none ourselves 
and nobody will lend us any. 

The Emperor. You paint the situation in dark colours, 
my friend Tisza. 

Tisza. | paint it as it is, Sire, at any rate as I see it. It 
is not the pait of a Royal Counsellor to act otherwise. 

The Emperor. Yes, but there might be others who would 
take a different view, and support their belief with equally 
good reasons. 

Tisza. Not if they know the facts and are faithful to 
their duty as Ministers of the State. Here and there, no 
doubt, might be found foolish and ambitious men who 
would be willing to deceive, first themselves and then their 
Emperor, as to the true condition of affairs. But, if your 
Majesty trusted them and allowed them to guide you, you 
would learn too late how ill they had understood their 
duty. I myself, though determined to do everything in 
my power to promote the welfare of Hungary and its King, 
would willingly stand aside if you think that others would 
give you greater strength. 

The Emperor. I have every reason to trust you most fully, 
Have you any plan for extricating us from this dreadiul 
morass of failure and difficulty into which we are plunged? 

Tisza. Your Majesty, there is only one way. We must 
have peace, and must have it as soon as possible. 

The Emperor. I too think we must have peace, but how 
shall we obtain it when we have a friend and ally who 
watches us with the closest care, and would not allow us 
even to hint at any steps that would really lead to peace? 

Tisza. Sire, you are a young man, but you are a scion 
of a great and ancient House, which was powerful and 
illustrious when the Hohenzollerns were but mean and petty 
barbarian princelings. Withdraw yourself, while the op- 
portunity is still with you, from the fatal domination off } 
this vain and inflated upstart who endeavours to serve only 
his own selfish designs. Our enemies will make peace 
with you, and thus he too will be foreed to abandon the 
War. With him and with the deeds that have outraged 
the world they will not initiate any movement that tends 
to peace. He must go through his punishment, as indeed | | 
we all must, but his, I think, will be heavier than ours. 

‘The Emperor. Then you want me to make peace ? 

Tisza, If it could be done by holding up your hand, I 
would urge you to hold it up at once. 

The Emperor, And what would the world say? 
Tisza, The world would glorify your name, 
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A SHORT WAY WITH TINO. 


Tue Bia Gun (ringing up the Entente Exchange). “OH, YOU ARE THERE, ARE YOU? 
PUT ME ON TO NUMBER ONE, ATHENS.” 
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| was one reason why I got 
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A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


She admired St. George almost as much | 
as I had done, but, though she fingered | in a hoarse whisper. 


«’Tm and me’s engaged,” said Martha 
“T liked ’im and 


Sister Baynes came into my room the orange-coloured bow, she did not un- | he liked me, and one day as I was doing 


just as I was putting on my out-door | 


uniform and wanted to know how I 
was spending my two hours off duty. 
She is full of curiosity about—she calls 
it interest in—other people’s affairs. 
When I told her I was going out to buy 
a birthday present she looked rather 
stern. Said she :— 


“The giving of unnecessary presents: 
has become a luxury which few of us. 
| There was a fat parcel for Martha, the 

I didn’t answer her because at the, 
moment I eould think of no really 


nowadays think it right to afford.” 


adequate reason why Bobbie should 
have a present, except that I so very 


much wanted to give him one. Bobbie' 


tie it, so I concluded she meant to have the windows ’e asked me. °E says the 
an orgy by herself lateron. We talked | food down there is that monopolous, so 
for a while, and then I looked at the I'll send him this ‘ere just to cheer 
clock and fled for the hospital. She ‘im up like.” 

thanked me again for the chocolates as | 





‘ } 
It seemed an excellent idea to me. | 


I went; she really seemed quite pleased |I beamed upon Martha. I helped her | 


with them. 

Two days later Matron collared me fountain-pen to write the address which 
in the passage and gave me a handful | 
of letters and things to distribute.|his travels, 1t appeared to me that he 
and his dragon were seeing a lot of life. 
ward-maid. I found her in the closet} Bobbie had arranged to call for me on 
where she keeps her brooms, and gave his birthday, so when my off duty came 
it her. Her eyes simply danced as she|I simply flung on my things and raced 
took it, first carefully wiping her hand|for the ball. 
on her apron. 





idoor she called mein. I entered trem- 





is tall and young and red- 
haired and, of course, khaki 
clad, We are going to be 
married “when the War is 
over. 


1 pondered Sister Baynes’ 





——— bling; it was always a toss- 
jup with Matron whether 


| or strafed. 


| She sat at a desk piled high 





words until I reached Oxford 


| with papers. Among them 





Street, and then forgot them 
in the interest of choosing 
the present. For a while I 
hesitated between cigarettes 
and chocolates, and finally 
decided on the latter. Bobbie 
is a perfect pig about sweets. 
I bought a comfortable-look- 
ing box, ornamented with a 
St. George, improbably attired 
in khaki, slaying a delightful 
German dragon clad in blue 
and a Uhlan helmet. St. 
George had red hair and a 
distinet look of Bobbie, which 


him, 
This business accom- 
plished, 1 thought I would 





call on a friend who lives near by. | 


She is middle-aged and rather sad, 
and spends her time pushing trolleys 
about a munition works, Just now, 
however, L knew she had a cold- and 
couldn't go out. I found her on the | 
floor wrestling with brown paper, pre- 
paring a paveel for her soldier on Salis- 
bury Plain, Sheadopted him through a | 
League, and spends all her spare time and | 
pocket-money in socks and ci tes 
forhim. She smiled at me wanly, with 
a piece of string between her teeth, and 
[ felt 1 simply must do something to 
cheer her up. 

“I’ve brought you some chocolates 
for your eold,” I said. “ Eat one and 
forget the War and the weather,” and 
I handed her Bobbie's box. Her neces- 
sity, as someone says somewhere, 
seemed at the moment so much greater 
than his.: “5 

“ You extravagant child!” she said, 





THE COMBINATION SCOOTER AND CARPET SWEEPER. 
Bu¥ YOUR SERVANT ONE AND ADD A ZEST TO HER WORK. 





but her face lightened for an instant. 


| lay a vivid coloured object. 
| “I’ve just had a letter 
| from that young Renshaw,” 
| she said. “ Such a charming 
| letter, thanking us for all our 
|kindness and enclosing a 
| present to show his appre- 
ciation.” She smiled. She 
seemed hugely pleased about 











isomething. ‘He addresses 
if to me,” she went on; 


|for the kind thought, I do 
not myself eat chocolates.” 

| She picked up the box, a 
comfortable-looking box orna- 
| mented with an orange satin 
| bow. 

CPO ican ninco Reaver cs: | “T] think these are more 

“It’s from my bruvver,” she ex-|in your line than mine,” she said, 
plained. “’Im on Salisbury Plain.| ‘and Renshaw was in your ward. You 
Very good to me ’e always is.” She} have really the best right to them.” 
stripped off the paper and gave aj She handed me the box of chocolates. 
sigh of rapture. “Lor, Nurse, ain't it} I gazed at my travelled Saint and he 
beautiful?” 

It was a chocolate box, a comfortable- | he winked. 
looking chocolate box, ornamented with} Clutching him and his dragon, I de- 
a red-headed St. George, a large blue! parted and danced down the corridor 
dragon and a vivid orange bow. 

“Tt does seem nice,” | agreed. red-haired and khaki-elad, more like 

“ Fancy ‘im spending all that on me,” | St. George than the gallant knight 
said Martha. | himself. 

* You ‘ll be able to have quite a feast,”| “How do you do?” I greeted him. 
said J, smiling at my old friend St.) Many happy returns, dear old thing!” 
George. ‘As he held out his hand I put some- 

Martha suddenly looked shy. thing into it. “A box of chocolates,” 

“I’m not going to keep it,”’ she con-|I explained; “I bought them for your 
fided. She came closer to me. “ Do) birthday!” 
you remember young Renshaw, what | 
used to be in your ward, Nurse?” | «* Wanted, for Low Comedian, really Funny 

I nodded ; | remembered him well, a 50ns.""—Zhe Stage. 
cheery boy with a smashed leg, now in| As a change, we suppose, from the 
a Convalescent Home by the sea. j eternal mother-in-law. 








|to re-wrap St. George, and lent her my | 


was to send my Knight once more upon | 


As I passed Matron’s | 


| you were to be smiled upon | 


To-day she was lamb-like. | 


“but, though I am grateful | 


| gazed back. 1 could almost have sworn | 


‘into the hall. There waited Bobbie, | 





| 
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'S HANDICAP JUST REDUCED TO SEVEN.’ 


THE REGIMENTAL MASCOT. 
WHEN his honour the Colonel took 
the owld rigiment to France, Herself 
home bringin’ the rigimental 
with her. A big white long 
haired billy goat he was, the same 

‘I'll not be afther lavin him at the 
daypo,’ says Herself; “tis no place 
for a domestic animal at all, the lan 
guage them little drummer boys uses 
the dear knows,” says she. 

So me bowld mascot he stops up at 
the Castle and makes free with the 
flower-beds and the hall and the draw- 
in-room and the domestic maids the 
way he'd be the Lord-Lieutenant o’ 


came 
mascot 


| the land, and not jist a plain human 


Angory goat. A proud arrygent cratur 
it is, be the powers! Steppin’ about 
as disdainy as a Dublin gerri in Bally- 
dehob, and if, mebbe, you'd address 
him for to get off your flower-beds with 
the colour of anger in your mouth he'd 
let a roar out of him like a Sligo piper 
with poteen taken, and fetch you a 
skelp with his horns that would lay 


you out for dead. 


And sorra the use is it of complainin 
to Herself. 








1 LONDON CHARIVART. 





Ah, Delaney, ‘tis the marshal sperit 
widin him,” she'd say 
patient with him for the 
owld rigiment;"’ and with that she’d 
feedin’ him with warmed-uap 
und playin’ with his long 


“we must be 
he sake of 
start hand 


sponge cake 


silky hait 
“Fa 
Mikeen 


2) 


to 
the herd, to question the work- 
ings Providence, but were I tbe 
Colonel of a rigiment, which I am not, 
and had to have a mascot, it’s not a 
billy I be afther havin’, but 
a nanny, mebbe a that would 
step along dacently with the rigiment 
and bring ye luck, and mebbe a dropeen 
o’ milk for the orficers’ tea as well. 
If it’s such cratures that bring ye 
au 1 die peaceful death in 
uw poor-house, Says I 
| iil 

he bein’ 
bruises 
comb 


be It from mime, [ says 


nt 

} 

ruparee ul 
i 


Oo cow, 


fortune bk 


wid ye,” says Mikeen, groanin’, 

spotted |i leopard with 
by him havin’ to 
the mascot’s silky hair twice 
and the quick temper of the 
baste at the tangles. 

The long of a summer the billy stops 
up at the Castle, archin’ his neck at 
the wurrld and growin’ prouder and 
prouder by dint of the standin’ he had 


1 
AC 


rason of 


daily, 


SSENTIAL. lr's 


TO BEALISE THIS WITH 


IARD 





| with the owld rigiment and the high- 


feedin’ he had from Herself. Faith, 
tis a great delight we servints had of 
him I’m tellin’ ye! It was as much 
as your life's blood was worth to cross 
his path in the garden, and if the 
domestic maids would be meetin’ him 
in the house they ‘d let him eat the 
dresses off them before they dare say 
a word. 

In the autumn me bowld mascot 
gets a wee trifle powerful by dint o' the 
high-feedin’ and the natural nature of 
the trature. Herself, wid her iligant 
lady's nose, is afther noticin’ it, and 
she sends wan o’ the gerrls to tell 
meself and Mikeen to wash the baste. 

“There will be murdher done this 
day,” says I to the lad, “ but ‘tis the 
orders—-go get the cart-rope and the 
chain off the bull-dog, and we'll do it. 

Faith, it isn’t all the bravery that’s at 
the Front,” says [. 

“That's the true wurrd,” says he, 
rubbin’ the lumps on his shins, the 
poor boy. 

“Oh, Delaney,” says the domestic 
| gerrl, drawin’ a bottle from her apron 
| pocket, “ Herself says will ye plaze be 
iso obligin’ to sprinkle the mascot wid 














a dropeen of this ody-koloney scent— 
_mebbe it will quench his powerfulness, 


i 


| says Mikeen. 


of ody-koloney and let a yowl out of 
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she says.” ‘ 

I put the bottle in me pocket. We 
tripped up me brave goat with the 
rope, got the bull’s collar and chain, 
and dragged him away towards the 
pond, him buckin’ and ragin’ between 
us like a Tyrono Street lady in the 
arms of the poliss. To hear the roars | 
he leé out of him would turn your| 
hearts cowld as lead, but we held on. 

The Saints were wid us; in half-an- 
hour we had him as wet as an eel, and 
broke the bottle of ody-koloney over 
lis back, 

He was clane mad, “God save us| 
all when he gets that chain off him!” 
I suys. “God save us it is!” says 
Mikeen, looking around for a tree to 
shin, 

Just at the minut we heard a great 
screechin’ o’' dogs, and through the 
fence comes the harrier pack that the 
lteserve orficers kept in the camp be- 
yond, ( Harriers” they called them, 
but, begob! there wasn’t anythin’ they 
wouldn't hunt from a fox to a turkey, 
those ones.) 

“What are they afther chasin’?” 


“'Tis a stag to-day, be the news- 
papers,” I says, “ but the dear knows 
they ‘ll not eotch him this month, he} 
must be gone by this half-hour, and the | 
breath is from them, their tongues is 
hangin’ out a yard,” I says. 

"Twas at that moment the Blessed 
Saints gave me wisdom. 

“ Mikeon,” I says, “ drag the mascot 
out before them; we'll see sport this 
day.” 

* Herself——” he begins. 

“Hoult your whisht,” says I, “ and} 
come on.” With that we dragged me 
bowld goat out before the dogs and 
lot go the chain. 

The dogs sniffed up the strong blast 


them like all the banshees in the 
nation of Ireland, and the billy legged 
it for his life—small blame to him! 
Meself and Mikeen climbed a double 
Lo see the sport. 
“They have him,” says Mikeen. | 
“ They have not,” says 1; “the crature | 
howlds them by two lengths.” 
“He has doubled on them,” says | 
Mikeen; “he is as sly as a Jew.” 
“He is forninst the rabbit holes | 
now,” I says. “I thank the howly’ 
or 7 cannot burrow.” 
“ He has tri up—they have him | 
bayed,” says Mikeen” j | 
And that was the mortal truth, the 





_ dogs had him. 


Oh, but it was a bowld billy! He’ 
went in among those hounds like a lad | 
o a fair, you could hear his horns! 


lambastin’ their ribs a mile away. | him daily with bear’s-grease and hair- 
But they were too many for him and | lotion he never grew the same grand 
bit the grand silky hair off him by the fleece again, and he'd stand about in 
mouthful. The way it flew you'd think | the back-field, brooding for hours to- 
it was a snowstorm. igether, the divilment clane gone out 
“They have him desthroyed,” says |of his system; and if, mebbe, you'd 
Mikeen. | draw the stroke of an ash-plant acrcss | 
“They have,” says I, “God be) his ribs to hearten him, he'd only just 
praised |” : \look at you sad-like and pass no 
At the moment the huntsman leps | remarks. 
his harse up on the double beside us ; 
he was ‘ilaatened with muck from his| TOP-O’-THE-MORNING. 
hair to his boots. | Top-o’-the- Morning's shoes are off ; 
“What have they out there?” says) Herunsin theorchard, rough, all day; 











he, blinkin’ through the mud and not! Chasing the hens for a turn at tle| 4% 
knowin’ rightly what bis hounds were} trough, ; 
coursin’ out before him, whether it) Fighting the cows for a place at the a 
would be a stag or a Bengal tiger. hay ; : 
«Tis her ladyship’s Rie Imperial} With a coat where the Wiltshire mud & 
Mascot Goat,” says [; “an’ God save} has dried, 3 
your honour for she ‘ll have your blood} With brambles caught in his mane x4 
in a bottle for this day's worrk.” and tail— 3 
The huntsman lets a curse out of his Top-o'-the-Morning, pearl and pride 4 
stummick and rides afther them, flat on! Of the foremost flight of the White | 
his saddle, both spurs tearin’. In the; Horse Vale! 4 
Tees ae eye Be 6. Cown emnong Ge |The master he carried is Somewhere in 4 
dogs, larruppin’ them with his whip | * a ie 
and drawin’ down curses on them that | —at a “t “a 
| Leading a cavalry troop to-day, a 


would wither ye to hear him—he had 
great eddication, that orficer. 

~ “Come now,” says I to Mikeen, the 
poor lad, “let you and me bear the 


| Ready, if Fortune but give him the | 
chance, 
| Ready as ever to show them the way, ! 


| Riding as straight to his new desiro 
cowld corpse of the diseased back to} dent tb. ; 
As ever he rode to the line of old, 


Herself, mebbe she'll have a shillin’ 











handy in her hand, the way she Sie peep cmsag rp - = + of : 
reward us for saving the body from the | m " a ee es a 
dogs,” says I. _ é| 

But was me bowld mascot dead? | Do the hoofs of his horses wake a dream : 
He was not. He was alive and well,| Of a trampling crowd at the covert- q 
the thickness of his wool had saved him. | side, 3 
For all that he had not a hair of it left|Of a lead on the grass and a glinting a 
to him, and when he stood up before | stream : * 
you you wouldn't know him; he was| And Top-o’-tle-Morning shortening | ia 
that ordinary without his fleece, he| stride ? | a 


was no more than a common poor| Does the triumph leap to his shining | 
man’s goat, he was no more to look at | eyes | @ 
than a skinned rabbit, and that’s the| As the wind of the vale on his check; & 
truth. blows cold, 

He walked home with meself andj And the buffeting big brown shoulders| @& 
Mikeen as meek as a young gerrl. rise 

Herself came runnin’ out, all fluttery, To his light heel’s touch and his light 
to look at him. ai hand's ho'd? 


“Ah, but that’s not my mascot,” | When the swords are sheathed and the 
says she. | strife is done, 
‘It is, Marm, says I; and I swore, And the cry of hounds is a call to 
to it by the whole Calendar—Mikeen men: 
too. | Wh 4 ne . y* ote ten 
en the straight -necked Wiltshire 
“Bah! how disgustin’. Take it to! foxes <a % 
the cow-house, says she, and stepped And the first flight rides on the grass| & 
indoors without another word. again: 7 oa 
™ ; ‘ oh 5° ’ 
. We led the billy away, him hangin’ | May Top-o'-the-Morning, sleek of hide, 
his head for shame at his nakedness. | Shod, and tidy of mane and tail, 
i Ye'll do no more mascottin’ ayvic,”’ | Light, and fit for a man to ride, 
says I to him. ‘ Sorra luck you would Lead them once more in the White 
bring to a blind beggar-man the way | Horse Vale! W: H. O. 
you are now—you ‘il never step along 
again with the drums and tambourines.” | 
And that was the true werd, for 
though Herself had Mikeen rubbinz 





Polygamy in Workington. 
‘* Supper was served by some of the wives of 
some of the members."'— Workington News. 
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‘*T say, raat Mrs. Dasnwoop SPIFFINGTON SEEMS A JOLLY 
WOMAN—WHAaAT?”’ ‘ISN’? SHE A LITTLE—ER- e 
‘‘Nor aA BIT oF It. A WOMAN OUGHT TO BE CHEERY, 


” 


ESPECIALLY LN THESE TIMES. 


ae Bd iff 
may Se 
MN | 
] ! 


‘“T sez, DEAR.” 


‘\ 


yl | 





‘GREAT HEAVENS ! 
DRESS TO BITS FoR?’ 


WHAT ARE YOU CUITING YOUR 


‘‘Iv's ALL RIGHT, DEAR. Mrs, Dasuwoop SPiIFrFINGTON HAS 
ONE QUITE AS SHORT AS THIS,”’ 





‘* ARENT YOU MAKING YOURSELF RATHER CONSPICUOUS?” 
‘Bur I THOUGHT YOU LIKED CHEERY PEOPLE LIKE Mnks, 
Dasuwoop Sprrrineron.”’ 


A DUTIFUL WIFE. 





“Waar on EaRTA-—?" 


‘‘I'M MAKING A NEW HAT, DEAR. I saw Mrs, Dasnwoop 
SPIFFINGION WEARING OXE VERY LIKE THIS,” 


pili tt | 















WHat HAVE XOU DONE TO YOUR FacB?’”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Dasnwoop SPIFFINGTON ALWAYS MAKES UP A 
LIITLE WHEN SHE'S GOING OUT. On—lI FonGOT TO TELL 
you—I HAVEN'T ORDERED ANY DINNER, 48 I THOUGHT WE 
MIGHT GO AND DINE aT A RESTAURANT.”’ 


‘**Goop Loxp! 


‘I'M AWFULLY SORRY, DZAR, 
EMOKLNG, 


I OUGHT TO HAVE PRACTISED 
I expect Mrs. Dasuwoop Srirrincrox —— ”’ 


** D—— Mrs. Dasuwoop Srirrirxatox!"’ 
‘“*Veny WELD, DEAR.” 
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THE PINCH OF WAR. 


Lady of the House (War Profiteer's wife, forlornly). ‘‘Tuzyx'vyn JUST TAKEN OUR THIRD FOOTMAN; AND IF ANY MORE OF OUR 
MEN HAVE TO GO WE SHALL CLOSE THE HOUSE AND LIVE AT THE Rirz UNTIL THE Wax Is OvER—(brightly)—nOWEVER, WE MUST 
ALL SACRIFICE 60METHING.” 

















Lady Traveller. I can’t open it here. | Lady Traveller. Jane shall hear of 


OVER- WEIGHT. Porter (ignoring this). Somethink| this, I told her never to use newspaper 





Scene: A London Terminus. | weighing a bit over four pounds. | for packing. 
Porter (with an air of finality). It; Lady Traveller. Butlcan'tdoithere.| Her Friend (suddenly). There’s Major 
weighs ‘undred-and-four pounds, You, Porter (ignoring this). Pair o’ boots} Merriman. 
can't take it, mum. | or somethink. | Lady Traveller. So it is. Don't let 
Lady Traveller. Oh, I must take it. 
[Porter is obliged by an irritation | seems to think my boots weigh four|(Angrily) Why don’t you turn round? 








of the head to remove his cap,'| pounds. | He'll see you. 
but does not speak, Her Friend. Haven't you got two| Major Merriman. How do you do? 
Lady Traveller, It's all right. I| pairs? | Lady Traveller (in great surprise). 
know the manager of the line, and he} Lady Traveller (sourly). Yes, but|Oh, how do you do, Major Merriman? 
would pass it for me. two pairs of my boots wouldn't weigh| We've been having such an amusing 
Her Friend. Isn't your friend man- | four pounds. | experience, etc., etc. 
ager of the Great Southern ? Porter (who has been quietly undoing 
Lady Traveller (sharply). He has athe straps). Is it locked, mum? | What made Lord Devonport Dizzy. 
great deal to do with all these railways Lady Traveller (producing key and| «thet lowing resolution was unanimously 
now. (To Porter, hopefully, but not very | almost in tears): It’s too bad. passed, and ordered to be sent to the Prime 
confidently) That will be all right. [She dives into box and ertracts | Ministerand the Food Controller (Lord Beacons- 
Porter. Very sorry, mum. It can't two pairs of boots wrapped in field).""—T'he Western Gazette. 
be dene, it ag ** Lamp-posts and trees and other pedes 


Lady Traveller, My friend the man-| Porter (taking them and weighing | trians were found with unpleasant and some- 
ager would be very much annoyed at | them judiciously in his hands). That’s| times violent frequency.” 


my being stopped like this. Only four) all right, mum. Beckenham Journal. 
pounds, too, Why, it’s nothing. [He pushes bor on to weighing; That's the worst of a fog; landmarks 
[Porter removes his cap again on, machine which registers under| will keep on walking about. 
account of further irritation, | 100 lbs. =e Seaenaiiemnmeieemeeeet 
Lady Traveller (to hér Friend). 1; Lady Traveller. They're very thick, <A propos of the Tsan’s manifesto :— 
don't know what I’m todo. (To Porter) | boots, of course. Whateveram Ito do| «The Retch says: ‘The order puts the dot 


What am I to do? t | with them now ? | on all the “t’s.”'”"—Drovincial Paper. 
_ Porter (deliberately). You must open, Her Friend. We shall have to carry | It is a far, far better thing to dot your 
it and take somethink out. them. [Takes one parcel. |“ t's” than cross your “i's.” 


Lady Traveller (to her Friend). He| him see us with these dreadful parcels. | 
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THIS GENTLEMAN REALLY IS MY GOOD ANGEL AFTER ALL!” 
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wolent Gentleman, 


NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON TOWN. 
(Seconp Series.) 
xv.—Tnr Tower. 
Tuey put a Lady in the Tower, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 
They put a Lady in the Tower 
\nd told her she was in their power 
\nd left her there for half-an-hour, 
Hleigh-o, fiddlededee! 


They put a Padlock on the Chain, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 
They put a Padlock on the Chain, 
But they left the Key.in the South of 
Spain, 
So the Lady took it off again, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 


rhey put a Bulldog at the Door, 
lleigh-o, fiddliededee ! 

lhey put a Bulldog at the Door, 

Ife was so old he could only snore, 

And he'd lost his Tooth the day before, 


Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 


They put a Beefeater at the Gate, 
| Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 
| They put a Beefeater at the Gate, 
| But as his age was eighty-eight 
| His Grandmother said he couldn't wait, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 


~ a ee eee _ 


Oe neem 


rer pty Sc ATth Wy. 





| 
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i 
| 


| 


{I could have eaten a di 


| 





; 
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“You MUst BY CAREFUL, MY MAN, OR YOU WILL Ger 


They put a Prince to watch the Stair, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee ! 

They put a Prince to watel: the Stair, 

But be had a Golden Ring to spare, 


So he married the Lady then and 
there, 
Heigh-o, fiddlededee! 
And ever since that grievous nour, 


Heigh-o, fiddlededee! 
Ever since that grievous hour 
When the lovel Lady was in their 
power 
‘ve never 
Tower, 
Heigh 0, fiddlededee ! 


They put nobody 





Flattery from the Front. 
**T got vonr parcel quite 


cCAaMIO at a time 


undam ire i i 
when wo were shor 
ul m ‘ » vt 
cake came in very useful : 

‘‘ Major-General (Temporary General) Sir 
Hugh de la Poer Bough, K.C.B., whose nam 
wppears in the New Year list of honours as 
being promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general, is & second cousin of Major-General 


Hugh Sutlej Kough.’’—Lirerpool Kcho. 

It is rumoured that he is also econ 
nected with that famous fighting family 
the Govans. 


0, 1917. 
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\ POSTSCRIPT, 
(Suadgested by a later list of Lh. & N.} 
which have been closed.) 


] 
sfation 
\ rurtHer list of closured stations 

Elicits further protestations. 

Blank desolation, grim and stark, 

Broods sadly o’er Carpenders Pai k, 

\nd Friezland, as perhaps is mect, 
suffering badly from cold feet. 

‘he population of Rhosneigr 

s raging like a wounded tiger ; 

And those who used to book at Llony 

\re using language, loud and strong, 

While residents around Chalk Farm 


\re filled with anguish and alarm, 


N.B, In our anterior lay 

One letter somehow went astray ; 
We therefore now apologise ; 

Tis Aspley, and not Apsley, Guise. 








From an article on “Greece and 
Belgium 
King Tino has a black record of blood and 


treachery to answer, and to compare hig cas 
with that of King Leopold is the blackest out | 
rage of all,’’—Stfar. 
Personally we think that it were blacker | 
still to compare his case with that of | 
| Kina Arnperr. 
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THE LITTLE RIFT. 


My wife and I are‘in perfect agree | 


We are like 
who meet at 


ment about everything. 
the Allied Ministers 

aris; we always “arrive at a com 
vlete understanding ” 
policy, 


the dining-room to save a fire, 
made a summer hat out of a bit of my 


. ; 
old Panama, encased in the remnants 


of an evening gown, All was well. 
1 should be giving you a wrong im- 
pression altogether if I were to suggest 


in all matters of 
When strict cconomy was en- | 
joined upon us 1 moved my desk into | 
She} 


that there was the slightest difference | 


if opinion between us. I most solemnly 


deciare that I am as good a patriot} 
| 


is she is. Still, as time goes on, I do 
feel a certain uneasiness, a suggestion 


f a new domestic element that needs 


watching. 

We are both in it, but the initiative 
ests with her. 
Belgian refugees and the housemaid and 
he dog and the laundry-hamper along 
with mein the two-seater to the station, 
o save petrol, Well, 1 am _ willing 
She fills the herbaceous border with 
alternating potatoes and carnations 
Well, I am moro than willing. She 
And | Say to 
you that I am proud and happy that 
she should think of these things. 

Above all she gets at the very root 
f tho food problem. I should say that 


bottles peas and beans. 


here she has advantages over some, as 


| belong to the class of husband known 
is Easily Fed. She has got hold of a 
whole sheaf of leaflets from the War 
Office or somewhere—“ When is a pie 
not a pie?” “Leave out the egg;”’ 
‘How to make something out of some- 
thing else,”’ ofe., etce.; and we feed on 
these chiefly. She knows I don’t like 
abbits, and yet I am well aware 
that rabbits are repeatedly insinuated 
in such forms as not to leave a sing 


luo. I cannot tell you how I admire 
und approve. Still it makes me 
thoughtful sometimes. 


No doubt you will believe that we 
wre being drawn together by sharing 
these hardships. Well, yes. In away. 
And yet I don’t feel easy about it. We 
are quite in sympathy, but there is| 
a difference in our point of view.) 
Mine, I affirm, is the nobler, I econo- 
mize, although I loathe it; while she, | 
[ am convinced, is beginning to like it. 
I don’t mean to say that she does it on 
purpose, but that phrase may give you 
an idea what I mean. I sometimes 
wonder wistfully if the hand that put 
that ugly new steel contraption at the 
back of the fire to save the coal is really 


_ the hand that I wooed and won ten years 


| ago. I see in her the steady growth of an 
implacable conscience. In moments of 


She asks me to take two | 
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“3lit Bint Don's come pown Tus LappER, I've TOOK IT away.”’ 


depression I have a horrid feeling that 
she always wanted to do this sort of 
thing and never got a real chance till 
now. 

We were extraordinarily happy be- 
fore the War. We were not at all 
hard up and we had no compunctions 
about spending money. But now 
I wonder how long the War will last? 
What I am afraid of is the formation of 
habits. I am already guarding against 
it by talking about all the things that 
we are going to do after the War. She 
quite agrees with me about them, but 
she isn't enthusiastic. I put my claims 
pretty high. The garden is to be 
reconstructed, and I am adding a wing 
to the house. We are going to travel 








first, and 

have a new cock, And we are to have 
an Airedale and an Axminster, and a 
Stilton and a new Panama, 

As a matter of fact that is all bluff on 
my part. I only want to have some- 
thing in hand to bargain with, If I 
can evet get back to the status quo 
ante I will not ask for annexations. 

Well, that is how it is. Most eagerly 
do I fall in with her latest suggestion 
that I should let her clean my flannel 
suit with benzine (I don’t like the smell 
of it) instead of getting a new one, 
Only I live in a growing fear that the 
day when peace is signed in Europe 
will bethe signal for an outbreak of a 
new form of warfare in our happy home. 


I am not sure that we shan't 
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aided genius; the other the result of 


WHAT DID MR. ASQUITH DO? | collabeation with his wife. 


A pamous story tells how a heckler} Let us begin with the individual 
once broke up a Liberal meeting by | triumph. 
asking with raucous iteration, * What| Everyone who has ever stayed under 
lid Mr. Guapsvoxe say in 1878?” or| anyone else's roof, from a dine-and- 
whatever year it was. Nobody knew, |sleep at Windsor Castle to a week in 
and neither did the inquirer himself, | lovely Lucerne, has been confronted, 
but uproar followed and his end was| when packing-up time arrived, with the 
achieved. Now had the question run,| problem of the sponge. No matter 
‘What did Mr. Guapstong do?” fon ihew muscular the fingers that wring 
different a result! For Mr. Grap-|this article, no matter how thick and 
stone, apart from any trifles of states- | costly the rubbered receptacle that 
manship or legislation, did two price- /~ 
less things, as I will show. i 
Although, writes the Returned 
l'raveller who in our last pumber 
was so unhappy about the deterior- 
ation that has come ma taxi- 
drivers, | left England only in Oct- 
ober last, | find it a changed place ; 
but no change, not even the iniquit- 
is prices demanded by London's 
restaurateurs, or the increased dark- 
ness, or the queer division of hors 
rucres into half-courses and whole- 
courses (providing an answer at 
last to the pathetic query, “ What is 
i sardine?’ “A whole course, of | 
urse'’)—no change is so striking | 
is the fact that when a paper now 
refers tothe Prime Meister or the 
Preaime, it means no longer Her- 
perv Henry but Davup, Ina world 
of flux and mutability I had come 
to think of Mr. Asgurrn as a rock, 
a] yramid, a pole-star, But, alas! 
even he was subject to alteration, 
Vhinking earnestly upon his career 
| have realised how sad it ¢s that 
he has bequeathed us no AsquITH 
wend, Always reserved and intent, 
e discouraged Press gossip to such 
. degree as actually to have turned | 
the key on the Tenth Muse. Every- | 
body else might lunch at the hospit- 
thle board in Downing Street, but | 
interviewers had nochance, Invain|  Afistvess (from upper window). ** WuaTeveR ar 
lid the (Juexes of this frivolous city sou — OUT-OF-DOORS AT THIS TIME OF NIGHT 
rope for even a erumb—there was | coun 
nothing for them. Mr, Asqurtn 
came into office, held it, and left it 
without a single concession to Demos's | holds it, there is always the chance of 
love of personalia. He did not even | dampness communicating itself to other | 
wear comic collars or white hats or aj things in the bag. Isn't there ? 
single eyeglass or any other grotesquely! How so to squeeze the sponge as to| 
significant thing; and how much poorer | drive out the last drop of moisture was 
are we in consequence and how much | the problem before the massive intellect 
poorer Will posterity be! }of the Grand Old Man. Need I say| 
Contrast the case of Mr. Giapstone, | that he solved it? His method, as he 
from whom anyone could draw a post-| himself in his unselfish way, told one 
card and most people a chip of some | of the diarists, possibly Sir M. E.Grant- | 
recently-felled tree, and who is in my | Durr, possibly Mr. G. W. E. Russe | 
mind wonderful and supreme by rea-|—TI forget whom—was to wrap up the: 
son of two inventions which, gre me ag in a bath-towel and jump on it. 
no one would ever guess them to he Here, for the historical painter, is a) 
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CRUMBS TO THE OWLS, Ma’am.”’ 


_ the result of a Prime Minister’s cogi- | theme indeed—something worth all the 


tations, deserve the widest fame. Of ordinary dull occasions which provoke 


_ these one was the product of his un-!his talented if somewhat staid brush : 





Romantic Maid, ‘‘OnL¥Y THROWING A FEW 


the great Liberal statesman, the pro- 


moter of Home Rule, the author of | 


The Impreqnable Rock of Holy Scripture, 


leaping upon the bath-towel that held | 


his sponge. But no historical painter 
could do justice to such a scene. It 
needs the movies. 

Those of us then who dry our sponges 
in this way—and I am a fervent devotee 
—owe the inventor a meed of praise. 
And equally those of us who put into 
our hot water bottles at night hot tea 
instead of hot water (as I never have 
done and never mean to do), so 
that, waking in the small hours, 
we may yet not be without refresh- 
ment, owe a meed of praise to the 
'same inspired innovator, for, if the 
chroniclers ave correct, it was Mrs. 
Guapstonr's habit to retire to rest 
with a bottle thus nutritiously filled, 
which would be ready for her great 
man on his return from the House 
weary and athirst. 

Here we see the difference be- 
tween Liberal Premiers. For what 
has Mr. Asqurru done towards the 
solution of domestic problems ? Who 
can name a thing? Has he devised 
a collar stud that cannot be lost? 
Has he hit upon a way instantly to 
stop a shaving cut from bleeding ? 
Has he contrived a taxi window 
that will open when shut or shut 
when open? No. In all these years 
he has spared no time for any in 
ventions, 

, Nowonder then that he was found 
wanting and forced to resign. 








A Scot among the Cynics. 

‘The railway fares are being raised, we 
are told, to stop pleasure travelling, but 
it can hardly be imagined that a munition 
worker going home to spend his week-end 
with his family is bent on pleasure."’ 

Glasgow Evening News. 
E Beautiful set of civie cat; very large 
stole and muff; accept £12.'’—The Lady. 
As Dick Wurrtiyeton’s mascot is 
the only civie cat known to history 
we think the relic should be se- 
cured for the Guildhall Museum, 


“Simply as a citizen and as a non-party 
man, I want to say that Mr. Asquith has my 
affection and respect—and that is the highest 
guerdon that any statesman can have." 

Extract from Letter in Yorkshire Paper. 
We know now why Mr. Asquirn re- 
fused a peerage. He did not want to 
vex his modest admirer. 


*“At Caxton Hall the conference was re 
sumed of municipal authorities interested in 
the conversation of old fruit, sardine and 
salmon tins.’’—Birmingham Daily Mail. 
We ourselves always listen with plea- 
sure to their talk. It Has at once a 
fruity and a fishy flavour. 


(Janvary 10, 1917. 
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WARS OF THE PAST. 
(As recorded in the Press of the period.) | 


VI. | 
| From “The Athens Advertiser and 
| Pireus Post.” 
MACEDONIA’S ARMY. 


Tue Famous Puauanx. 
(By our Military Expert.) 

Tne Macedonian Army has recently | 
undergone an entire reconstruction at | 
the hands of Kine Pater. It is now! 
organised on a national and territorial 
basis and is divided into infantry and | 
cavalry. The cavalry predominates and | 
is therefore the stronger arm. The unit 
ef cavalry is the squadron, of infantry | 
the battalion. (It is of the utmost 
interest to that there are two | 
battalions in a regiment, each about} 
fifteen hundred strong). 

Kino Parure, it will be remembered, | 
received his military education in the | 
EPAMINONDAS, who, as is 
well known, revolutionised the Higher | 
Thought of every Higher Comn and | 
| by the discovery and application of a] 
| single tactical fact—namely, that the} 
chances of A being able to give B a 
stronger push than B can give him are 


nole 





school of 





in direct ratio to the numerical supert- 
| orily of A over B. Tt follows, 
that, faced with a sufficient superiority 


B must retire, and the initiative then 
rests 2 
[In pursuance of this tactical ideal 
EPAMINONDAS argued that the cld| 
| method of winning battles, which was | 
that A should exercise superior force | 
every point of B's line (or | 
body), required that A should be bigge r| 
than B, buskin for buskin and brisket} 
for brisket. But since it is suffici ; 
| 

' 

i 

' 


tth the side that possesses tt. 


| 

' 

eri- | 
then 
' 

| 


TU tt, st 


while “refusing” the rest of one’s own 
body (or line), to bring an overwhel 
ing force to bear on the point of a 
person's jaw, in order to discomfit 
him, so in a battle a numerically in 
ferior A, by concentrating on a vital 
point of numerically superior B, can 
gain a loeal numerical superiority 
which will enable him to rout | 
utterly. (This is always supposing | 
that B is not doing the same thing| 
himself on the other wing, in which 
| case each army would miss the other| 
| altogether—a condition of things into} 
| which the military art does not care| 
to follow them). | 
Hence the phalanx or “ preponderat- | 
ing mass formation.” The Macedonian 
| development of this depends (to reduce 
the matter to the simple algebraical | 
formula to which all military problems | 
are susceptible) on the fact that if 2 
equals the greatest efficiency of an| 
army, and the rooted square of stability 
| to the ath rank equals the phalanx, | 


m 


| 
} 
| 
| 


igential curve of velocity 
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then the rooted square oi stability to 
the mth rank equals 2 minus the tan- 
[f mobility. 


‘ 


This should be plain even t 


student of tactics. Blending almost a 
military expert's appreciation of this 
cardinal doctrine with his natural 
selfishness as a leader of cavalry, 


Purire has given to this, the mobile 


h of the striking 


arm, muc 
the original phalanx This is 


p wer of 
now 


| placed in the centre, its business being | 


mainly to force a salient in the enemy's 
line, the two ltant enclaves of 
which can then be shattered (at their 
re-entrants) by the cavalry squadrons, 
hurled forward on both phalanks, It 
should be noted, as a brilliant example 
of Pririr’s staff work, that in the 


resi 


» the amateur | 





! Macedonian Army, for the avoidance of 
confusion in the field, “ phalanks’’ 
‘now spelt “ flanks,” 

lo the intelligent student who has 
followed me thus far in these articles 
it should not be necessary to explain 
again the terms “enclave,” “ salient,” 
land “re-entrant.” “Tactical” is a 
term used when one is not using the 


term * strategic al,’ and vice versd, 








read, 


| ** In the words of Bacon, it should bx 
marked, learned and inwardly digested.’ 
Financial Pape 

Our gay contemporary does not tell us 
lwhether it was before or after com- 
'pleting the works usually attributed 
‘to SHaxsprAre that Bacon compiled 
ithe Book of Common Prayer. 
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THE FLAPPER. 


(Dr. Anrnun Suapweiw, in the January Nineteenth Century, in 
his article on ‘ Ordeal by Fire," after denouncing idlers and loafers 
and shirkers, falls foul ‘‘ above all” of the youn girls called flappers, 
“with high heels, skirts up to their knees blouses open to the 
diaphragm, painted, powdered, self-conscious, ogling : ‘Allus adal- 

_ lacked and dizened oot and a 'unting arter the men.’ ’’) 
Goop Dr. Arrnur SHapwett, who lends lustre to a name 
Which Daypen in his satires oft endeavoured to defame, 
Has lately been discussing in a high-class magazine 
The trials that confront us in the year Nineteen Seventeen. 


He is not a smooth-tongued prophet ; no, he takes a serious 
view; 


We must make tremendous efforts if we're going to win | 


through ; y 
And though he’s not unhopeful of the issue of the fray 
He finds abundant causes for misgiving and dismay. 


Our optimistic journals his exasperation fire, 

And the idlers and the loafers stimulate his righteous ire ; 

But it is the flapper chiefly that in his gizzard sticks, 

And he’s down upon her failings like a waggon-load of 
bricks, 


She's ubiquitous in theatres, in rail and "bus and tram, 
She wears her “ blouses open down to the diaphragm,” 
And, instead of realising what our men are fighting for, 
She's an orgiastic nuisance who in fact enjoys the War. 


[t's a strenuous indictment of our petticoated youth 

And contains a large substratum of unpalatable truth ; 

Our women have been splendid, but the Sun himself has 
specks, 

And the flapper can’t be reckoned as a credit to her sex. 


Still it needs to be remembered, to extenuate her crimes, 

That these flappers have not always had the very best of 
times; i 

And the life that now she’s leading, with no Mentors to 
restrain, 

Is decidedly unhinging to an undeveloped brain. 


Then again we only see her when she’s out for play or 
meals, 

And distresses the fastidious by her gestures and her squeals, 

But she is not always idle or a decorative drone, 

Afd if she wastes her wages, well, she wastes what is her 
own, ‘ 


Still to say that she's heroic, as some seribes of late have 
said, 

Is unkind as well as foolish, for it only swells her head ; 

She oughtn’t to be flattered, she requires to be repressed, 

Or she ‘ll grow into a portent and a peril and a pest. 


Dr. Saapwett to the Premer makes an eloquent appeal 

In firm and drastic fashion with this element to deal ; 

And ‘twould be a real feather in our gifted Cambrian’s cap 
If he taught the peceant flapper less flamboyantly to flap. 


But, in Puneh’s way of thinking, ’tis for women, kind and 
wise, . 


| These neglected scattered units to enrol and mobilize, 


_ Their vagabond activities to curb and concentrate, 
_ And turn the skittish hoyden to a servant of the State. 


She's young; hereyes are dazzled by the glamour of the 
streets ; 
| She has to learn that life is not all cinemas and sweets : 
| But given wholesome guidance she may rise to self-control 
And earn the right of entry on the Nation's goldon Roll. 


THE ONLY STEGGLES. 


Steggles is my groom, and my crowning mercy. But for 
his deafness I am sure he would long since have left the 
humble rank of gunner far beneath him, and the Staff might 
have gained a brilliant strategist. In addition to dulness of 


to use the word afilicted—with a vacuity of expression 
which puts rivals or antagonists off their guard, and doubles 
his value during the vicissitudes of active service. What 
would be handicaps to ordinary men Steggles turns to the 
advantage of himself, Sapphira my mare, and me. 

When on the march the Battery arrives at the morass 
allotted to it for horse lines, 1 know that all will be well 
with the mud-bespattered Sapphira. Steggles leaps from 
the waggon whereon, in company with one of the cooks, he 
tours the pleasant land of France, and receives the mare, 
With his toes strangely pointed out, he leads her away 
from the scene of labour and language, disappearing 
amidst the hovels of the adjacent village. - Often I never 
seo him or obtain news of him till next morning, when 
he produces Sapphira polished like a silk hat and every 
scrap of metal about her sparkling. Occasionally I have 
tracked him to the shelter where he secretes and waits 
upon Sapphira, always to find that he has discovered 
and occupied the best stable in the village. The grooms 
of my brother-officers never learn that Steggles’ vacuous 
expression is the disguise of an intellect subtle, discrim- 
inating and alert, so they never trouble to endeavour to 
forestall him. ‘To find Sapphira is to find Steggles, as he 
always likes to spréad his blanket where she could tread 
on him if she wanted anything during the night. 

From time to time he chooses the occasion of a night's 
halt on the march to indulge in a bilious attack; but he 
has no other vice except an inveterate reluctance to leave 
off polishing my boots when I mount. No matter how 
Sapphira may prance and back and sidle, he follows her 
round and round with a remnant of a shirt, rubbing mud- 
spots off my boots in the stirrup. It is quite useless to 
bellow, “That will do, Steggles!”"—his ideal is the un- 
attainable perfection, and he persists. I have to escape 
by giving Sapphira the spur at the risk of knocking 
Steggles into the mud, or be late in turning out. 

He never gives anything, even his own performances, 
unqualified praise; in fact it is extremely hard to win 
from him any encomium higher than “It’s not too bad.” 
Perhaps there is Scotch blood in his veins. 

I very much want to recommend him for some decor- 
ation, but the organization likely to appreciate the most 
gallant of his deeds has not yet been formed—the 
§.P.G.P., or Society for the Preservation of Government 
Property. 

_Steggles was once riding behind me down a valley 
liberally dimpled with shell-holes, further dimples being in 
process of formation as we rode. I was returning from 
an O Pip, or Observation Post, and Steggles was carrying 
a pair of my boots with a rolled puttee stuffed into 





each. Suddenly I was aware that he had wheeled his horse 
,about, and was trotting back towards the most dimply area 
| of the valley, Out of regard for his family, I cantered after 
him. He broke into a gallop. When, after a thrilling ride, 
I caught him and had a little talk amongst the dimples, it 
appeared that he had dropped one of the puttees, and 
wished to return and look for it. This incident will, I 
think, demonstrate the exceptional character of the man, 
who did not appear to regard himself as a hero, or to 
pose as a desperate farce x, or to aspire to the post of 





Q.M.S., though, incredible as it may seem, the puttee in 
question was of the variety G.S. 





hearing, Steggles is endowed—I should indeed be ungrateful |” 
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Orderly Officer. ‘‘ Way DON'T YOU CHALLENGE ME?”’ 

Latest called-up Recruit. ‘I ptpy’? KNOW YOU WERE comINo.”’ 

Orderly Officer. *‘ WHAT DID THE CORPORAL SAY WHEN HE POSTED You?’’ 

Recruit. ‘I WouLpNn’r LIKE TO REPEAT IT TO AN OFFICER, Sin.’’ 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. la gentleman and a brick, and did everything in his power 
s : WE | to make the difficult life bearable. An episode pleasant to 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) | recall is the reception of the Russian prisoners (intended by 
To those who would learn what soldiering is like in the) their captors to cause dissensions) by their French comrades 
armies of democratic France I would heartily commend|in misfortune. The whole record gives an impression of 
two books recently published. by Messrs. ALLEN AND Unwz1,, | fine courage and resourcefulness. 
Battles and Bivouacs, by Jacques Rovon, and The Diary a 
of a French Private, by Gaston Riov. M. Rovson,infantry-| Very probably you are already acquainted with that restful 
man of the line, was in private life a journalist on Le|and admirable book, Father Payne (Smrru, Exper), of which 
Figaro ; M. Riou, Red Cross orderly, a liberal lay-theologian | a new edition has just now been published. The point of 
and writer of European reputation. The former's trans-|this new edition is that, in its special Preface, the genesis 
literator (“ Munitions are dist:ibuted around,” writes he | and authorship of the book are assigned, for the first time 
undismayed ; and has also discovered a territory known as/|on this side the Atlantic, to Mr. A. C. Benson. And the 
“ Oriental Prussia") obtrudes a little between author and| point of the new preface is that it entirely gives away 
reader. M. Riou fares better; but both contrive to give a/ the original edition (also printed here), in which the secret 
really vivid impression of the horrors and anxieties of the | was elaborately concealed. My wonder is, reading the book 
early days of the War before the tide turned at the Marne, of | with this added knowledge, that anyone can have at any 
the flying rumours so far from the actual truth, of the fine | time failed to detect in it the gently persuasive hand of the 
spirit of camaraderie in common danger, of the intimate| Master of Magdalene, Cambridge. You remember, no 
relations between officers and men, details, terrible or trivial, | doubt, how Father Payne (a courtesy title), having had a 
of campaigning, and, because our spirited brothers-in-arms small estate left to him, proceeded to turn it into the home 
are not ashamed to express their innermost feelings, of | of a secular community for young men desirous of es 
the deeper emotions at work under the surface gaieties. the literary gift, and how he financed, encouraged anc 
M. Riov's narrative is mainly the record of his year's) generally supervised them. Leisure, an exquisite setting, | 
captivity in a Bavarian fort. On his way he faced the) and the society of enthusiastic and personally-selected 
fanatical hatred and cruelty of the German civilians, of the | youth—one might call the book — a Tutor’s Dream 
women especially, with a cynical fortitude. The com-|of the Millennium, Anybow, Father Payne, as shown in 
mandant of his prison, Baron von Stencet, was, however, | this volume, which is practically a record of his table-talk | 
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upon a great variety of themes, is exactly the gentle, shrewd 
and idealistic egg: so whom (knowing his parentage) 
| one would expect. nsonians (of the A. C. pattern) will 
cortainly be glad to have what must surely have been their 
suspicions confirmed, and to admit Father Payne to the 


shelves of authenticity. 


Miss Dorornea Conyers has long ere this established 
herself as a specialist of repute in Irish sporting tales. 
| You will need but one look at the picture wrapper of The 
| Financing of Fiona (ALLEN) to see that a repetition of the 
| same agreeable mixture awaits you within. 
charming young woman (Irish, of course) with a rich uncle 
and a poor, very unattractive cousin, who loved her for her 
As Fiona had no conception about money 


expr ctations. 


beyond the spending of it, 
| object was that she should have plenty. The suitor, how- 
| ever, knowing of this, and being a naughty, rather improb- 
| able person, destroyed part of it, with the result that fiona 
| was apparently left only; fee 


| the ancestral home and no 
| cash to keep it up. So she 


was forced to take in gentle- 


| man boarders for the hunt- 


| stairs. 


| thing, 


ing, and (for propriety’s 
sake) to invent a mythical 
chaperon, who lived above 
And, after all, she 
needn't have done any such 
because the rich 


_uncle, in leaving her all 
| the contents of the man- 
| sion, had foolishly forgotten 
| to mention a secret drawer 


full of Canadian securities. 


| As for the villain, I really 
| hardly dare tell you the 


impossibly _ silly way in 
which he allowed himself 
to be caught out. But of 
course all this melodrama 
is not what matters. The 
important thing about Miss 
Conyers’ people is that 
(whatever their private wor- 
ries) a-hunting they will go; 
and /’rona, financed by her 


paying guests, shows in 


this respect as capital sport as any of her predecessors. | thought out the next m 


'Skookum Creek, where he grows tomatoes and studies 
Indians, he meets his Cinderella, with the result that his 
life has to be completely rearranged. A commonplace tale, 
but there is a rare and distinct flavour about the telling of 
it. Mr. Nrven’s manner has indeed a very particular 
charm, over which one would take an even keener pleasure 
in lingering if only he himself lingered a little less over 
his story. 


I hardly think that Madame ALpanest has chosen quite 


Fiona was a 
that Suits and Lawsuits would have come nearer the mark ; 
because, though there is a certain proportion of love-making 
in the tale, there is considerably more about going to law. 


the uncle made a will, whose|One difficulty with which I fancy the writer had to con- 





sense) the opposing protagonists in a case of disputed succes- 
Bes a “yout Sir John Norminster 
from his estates and esta- 
Bay. hee Mae aE fs ; Aa Se iblish the claim to them 
Ai) ie he TM | of her dead sister's child. 
| hi, i h es } ; | Naturally, therefore, till this 
WA I 
Hy Mok 


for the tender passion are, 
jto put it very gently, re- 
istricted. But of course— 
well, a novel with such a 


‘i 
turd ¢ 


| |anybody of importance un- 

‘married at the final page. 
| Before this is turned, you 

. | have some pleasant comedy 
%, | of London in war-time, and 
meet a umber of agreeably 
'sketched persons, whose 
=> conversation may amuse 

= | you, or, on the other hand, 
|may cause you to wish 





a = = —~ << ray ; ano": 
The Mother {overhauling little Tommy's wardrobe). “On, CHarves, 
JUST SEE WHAT THAT DREADFUL CHILD HAS BEEN CARRYING ABOUT |; veve ae 
I mmB Pocker! A REAL CARTRIDGE WITH A BULLET 1x rr, He |mpressed me as having 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN BLOWN TO BITS!” _ occasionally turned her sub- 

The Father (with a glowing consciousness of assisting his country at a | ordinate characters loose 
critical time). ‘Just PUT 1f IY A COOL PLACE FoR TO-NIGHT, M¥ [into a chapter, with in- 
DEAR, AND I WILL LEAVE IT aT THE Wak OFFICE TO-MORROW ON | structions to fill 





MY WAY TO BUSINESS." ____!anyhow, while she herself 
ove. But the law was always 


For the rest, I can hardly say with honesty that the story leisurely, so this characteristie might perhaps be expected 


is equal to its author's best form, 


What I like particularly about Mr. Freperick Niven is | 
the friendly way in which he contrives to make his readers 
and himself into a family party. “We must,” he writes 


‘in a story so much concerned with it. 


Handel in War-Time. 
‘The anthem ‘OThouw that tillest’ (Messiah), will be rendered.’’— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 





at the beginning of a chapter in Cinderella of Skookum | x 


Creek (Nas), “ get a move on with the story, in case you | 
become more tired of Archer's compound fracture than he | 


_ was himself.” This is by no means the only occasion on | 


which he shows his thoughtfulness for us, and I think it 
very kind and nice of him. At the same time I will 
ungraciously admit that the weak point of his story is 
that it does not move quite fast enough. Admirable artist | 
in psychology and atmosphere, his plot, if you can call it a 
plot, is very slight. Cyrus Archer, the young American of 
the compound fracture (who had my sympathy from the 
start because he could never remember dates), goes out 
into the-back of beyond for a spell before settling down to 
married life and a place in his father’s business, and at 


0 pains are being spared to promote agriculture in Ireland. 


‘* The river in many places has overflown its banks.”’ 
Henley Newspaper. 
Even Father Thames cannot resist the mcdern mania for 
aviation. 





Extract from a review of Dr. Jonn Frrzparricn’s “ This 
Realm, This England” :— 


“From a Scotsman, we deprecate the definition of ‘This Realm’ 
as ‘England,’ and would suggest to the learned doctor that he would 


have done nothing derogatory to himself, even in the eyes of English- | 








the most appropriate name for the story that she calls | 
Hearts and Sweethearts (HutcHINsON). Personally, I fancy | 


tend is due to the fact that her hero and heroine are (in a | 


sion; Jemima Frant being engaged in the attempt to turn | 


is settled their opportunities | 


| title is hardly likely to leave | 


| them alittle less discursive. | 
Madame ALBANESI indeed 


it up. 


men, if he had used the really correct and comprehensive name | 


Britain.”’— Scots Pictorial. 
SHAKsPeare (ghost of), please note. 
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“Time to deal finally with Tino,” 
announced an evening paper last week, 


disquieting impression that the matter 
was to be left to eternity. 
= < 


a 
* Kina Consrantine,” says the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, “ bas as much right to 
be heard as a common criminal."”" We 
agree, though few of his friends have 
put it quite so bluntly. 
xt 


The Lokalanzeiger devotes three 
columns of a recent issue to the ad- 
vantages of the British blockade as 
a compulsory reticer of the German 
figure. A still more desirable feature 
of it, which the Lokalanxzeiger omits 
reducing the German swelled ;—— 
head, ie 

a. 

We know of no finer example 
of the humility of true great- 
ness than the Katser’s decision 
to allow the War to continue. 


A Berlin newspaper says 
that after the coronation of 
the Emperor Karn at Buda- 
pest one of the jewels was) 
missed from the Crown. For- 
tunately for the relations be- 
tween the two Empires, the 
German Crown Prince is in 
a position to prove an alibi, 


To facilitate the delivery of 
milk, a certain Dairymen’s 





the Food Controller that they |_— 





Association has suggested to} S#0veR, I sez, MA 
your cospuck'’s Tooron. 


If further evidence was required of our 
unshakable determination to carry the 


surely provided by this indication of 
the extent to which the public are 
helping the War Office with sugges- 
tions as to how to win it, 
* * 
tk 
Attention has been called to the 
waste of time and money involved in 
the calling of grand juries where there 
are only one or two trifling cases to 
be tried, and it is suggested that they 
might be able to combine their juri- 
dical functions with some useful em- 


|ployment. A correspondent who signs 
| himself “ Lifer’’ points out to us that 
\the grand jurymen he has met are 


to draw attention to, is its efficacy in just the men the nation needs for the 


twenty-five ar 
‘than last, but BEE pug example in 
‘ : economy is rum to have been set 
thereby doing a great deal to allay a) War to a successful conclusion, it is by a well-known actor manager, who 





|that the War Office has just given aj Men's wear, it is reported, will be 
| contract for 2,400 waste-paper baskets. 


cent. dearer this year 


now only wears a crease in one leg of 
his trousers. ss 
* 


A burglar who broke into a Man- 
chester wine stores made off with a 
large sum of money, but none of the 
wine was taken, This once again proves 
that total abstinence is absolutely 
essential to business success, 

= 


Consternation ‘has been caused 
among the pessimists (who have de- 
clared that this will be a long War) 
by the recent statement of M. Lours 
Raxzovrpiy, the French scientist, that 
in five thousand years the world will be 











uninhabited. , , 
* 


A solicitor has been arrested 
in Ireland under the Defence 
of the Realm Act for refusi 
to give away the confidential 
correspondence of his client, 
The s tion that a lawyer 
should 5 required to give 
away —— has aroused 9 
storm of indignant protest in 
both branches of the pro- 
fession, 





** ARGENTINE Meat Sarrurents, 


The only shipment of mutton to 
the Continent during the week was 
18,000 quarters of beef to Franco."’ 

heffield Daily Telegraph. 


Lady (who has been damagec by motor-car). “I sez 10 Tum | Even the oxen in neutral coun- 
‘You MAY ‘ave aN ENGLISH NIME, BUT | tries are feeling a littlesheepish 











should have recourse to a pool. In 
most districts, however, recourse will 
be had as usual to the pump. 

* * 


Lord Ruonnpa's appeal to the public 
to keep tame rabbits has been enthusi- 
astically taken up by all the smart 
people, and enterprising maisons are 
already offering driving coats, sleeping 
baskets and silk pyjamas for the little 
pets at prices ranging from two guineas 
upwards. *% 

* 

The tallest giraffe in the world has 
just died at the Zoo. The animal came 
from Kordofan, where, Mr. Pococs tells 
us, all the really tall ones have been 
told. é x 

oo 

It is reported that General von Brss- 
In@ is retiring from Belgium as his 
health shows no signs of improvement. 
The blood baths he has been taking 
have not afforded the expected relief. 

** 








It was stated at @ London Tribunal 





a 


Tribunals if the combing-out process 
is to be effectual. .. . 


A man who was to have appeared 
before the Law Society Tribunal ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he 
was suffering from melancholia, and 
regret was expressed by the military 
representative that be should have 
been misinformed as to the nature of 
the entertainment. 

* & 

The admission of a Stuttgart pro- 
fessor that trousers are a German 
invention has given the liveliest satis- 
faction to our Highland regiments, who 
have long had an intuitive feeling that 
the Hun was guilty of even blacker 
crimes than those of which we had 
been officially informed. 

** 


A “Longer Course for Cadets” is 
announced by a morning r. The 
Food Contro cng bog + to make 
ublic his reasons for this obviously 
enfair discrimination between soldiers. 





“A large section of the city will find 
its water supply rather intermittent in conse- 
of the Rivington water main 
at Twig-lane, Huyton, near Prescot. The 
main has an internal diameter of forty-four 
miles.’’—Liverpool Paper. ° 
What an awful bore! 


“ SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS TO APPEAR 
Next SUMMER. 
State Collee, Pa, Dec. 11.—The 17-yearg 


Igoogugsgt is due to next 
summer, qosealing tO. 3 8 au 


entomo-' 
logist at 


The news has had a decidedly discom- 
posing effect already. 


** A gamble with death in the Strand—sceing 
that the stake is isely the same—should be 
uite as enthralling as a hairbreadth ‘scape on 
plains of Texas, even though the gambler 
wears a top-hat instead in trousers.” 
Manc Guardian, 
The writer understates the case. The 
substitution of a top-hat for trousers 
would add a piquancy of its own to the 
situation. 
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FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE FATHERLAND. 
N of triumph, cheering, 
EWS pb ay A aan 
News of FaLken#ayNn eareering 
Right across Roumania’s. map 


Tales of corn to swell our tummies, ‘tales of golden 
oil to tap. 


Everywhere we go victorious 
Over earth and on the blue; 
More and more superbly glorious 
Ring the deeds we dare and do, 
Till they sound almost too splendid to be absolutely 
true, 


Here and there, indeed, a sceptic 
Mutters language rather rude ; 
Here and there a wan dyspeptic, 
Yielding te a peevish mood, 
Wonders why a winning nation finds itself so short 
of food 


When carillons rock the steeple 
And the bunting 's ordered out, 
I have noticed several people 
Ask themselves in honest doubt 
Why the War-Lord’s lifted finger fails to bring a 
peace about. 


Yet, though England, crushed and quailing, 
Kicks his dove-bird down the stair, 
I shall trust, with faith unfailing, 
In my Kaiser's conquering air 
(Still I blame no man for thinking there must be 
a catch sorvewhere), O. 6. 


—_—— 


RECOGNITION. 

* Francesea,” I said, “ have you seen it?” 

“It? What?” 

« The announeement,” 

“ What announcement ?” 

“] have been gazetted,” I said. 

“ Did it hurt much?” she said, 
bear it without a murmur?” 

“It's in The Times,” I said, “and you shall read it, 
whether you like iter not. It's in the place where I'm 
pointing my finger. There—do you see it?” 

“If you'd only take your finger away I might be able to. 
Thanks. My hat! isn’t it exciting? ‘To 2nd Lieu- 
tenant (tempy.) Ist Battalion, Blankshire Regiment of 
Volunteers “ So it's come at last, has it?” 

Yes,’ I said, “it's eomeatlast. They 've recognised us." 

* Well,” she said, “it was about time, wasn’t it? Here 
you've all been form-fouring and two deeping and route 
marching for two years or so, and looking highly military 
1, your grey-green uniforms, while the oe fa ra stood by 
ind persuaded themselves you didn’t exist; and at last 
sormmebe “ly comes along——" 

“It was Lord Franca who came along—” 

“Yes, she said, * Lord Frenon comes along on a fine cold 
Sunday morning and says to himself, ‘Here are several 
undred thousand men who are panting to make themselves 
useful. Let's recognise them,’ and from that moment you 
actually begin toexist. And then they bring down your grey 
hairs with sorrow into the Gazette, and, instead of being 
« Platoon Commander, you become a 2nd Lieutenant.” 

“*Tempy,’” I said; “don't 5 elie *tempy.’” 

“I won't,” she said. “ What it mean? It rounds 





“Or were you able to 


| very irritable.” 





“Tt does,” I said; “but as a matter of fact it’s go* 
nothing to do with my temper. It means temporary.” 

« Anyhow it’s a difficult word to pronounce :n four sylla- 
bles. i shall do it in two.” 

“No, Francesca, you shall not. As the holder of His 
Majesty's Commission I cannot allow you to go about the 
country sayibg tempy when you mean tem-po-ra-ry.” 

“ But why do they put in the word at all?” 

“Tt’s the War Office way of announcing that we 're not 
to expect our new-born joys to last for ever.” 

“To the end of the War is long enough for most people 
at the present rate,” : 

“Do not let us peer too anxiously into the dim and 
distant future. Let us be satisfied with such a present as 


fate has assigned to us in making me a 2nd Lieutenant | 


temporary, with all the privileges that the words imply.” 
“Right,” she said. “I’m going to wire to your brother 
Fred to come and stay here.” 









“Do you want him to come and rejoice with us over my | 


new rank?” 
“No,” she said, “not exactly. 
elder brother, who is a 2nd 


I want to see how an | 
Lieutenant temporary of | 


Volunteers gets on with a younger brother who is a Colonel | 


permanent in the real Army.” 

“TI do not,” I said, “like the word ‘ reall,’ 
disagreeable invidiousness about it, and your mouth, you 
being what you are, should be the last to use it.” 

“ es ll have to salute him, you know.” 

« Yes,” | said, “I certainly shall when I'm in uniform.” 

* And you'll have to call him ‘ Sir,’” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“You will,” she said, “or you'll be court-martialled. 
And when he comes into a room in which you're sitting, 
“ie ‘ll have to jump up and assume a rigid attitude until 
10's kind enough to wave his hand. Oh, it will be a real 
pleasure to have Fred here now that you've been thoroughly 
recognised. If you don't behave to him in a proper 
military manner you'll be reported to Lord Freycn, and 
then you'll be more tempy than ever. Now that you're 
recognised you must do the thing thoroughly.” 

* You 'l! be sorry for this when I'm guarding a railway 
line night and day.” 

“No,” she said, “I shan't. I shall keep you going with 
sandwiches and thermos-flasks.” R, C. L 








The Craze for Substitution. 


Extract from note written by the Commandant of a | 


V.A.D, hospital to the Sister-in-charge :-— 


**T have just heard that the Medical Officer will not be able to con e 
this morning. I have ordered the sweep.’’ 


“THE OOFFEE SPECIALIST 
Roast: D FRES1A DAILY,"’ 
North China Daily N us. 
Yet we dare say the poor fellow meant weli. 


“In the preliminary examination of patients the author introduces 
a test which is new to us; two or three breaths having been drawn 
through the nose, this organ is then punched by the anesthetist, 
whilst the patient holds his breath as long as possible.” 
The Practitioner. 
What the victim of this novel treatment says after recover- 
ing his breath is happily withheld from us. 


From the Daily Orders of an Australian Battalion :— 
‘*Moves or Orricens, 
The following Officers have rted their arrival and departed 
respectfully.’’ = ’ nti 


Discipline in the Imperial contingents is evidently im- 
proving. 


There's a | 
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THE BANKRUPT BRAVOS. 


Scene: Vienna, between the Sittings of the Conference, 

Sotran. “IT'S TIME WE GOT SOME MORE MONEY OUT OF WILLIAM. HE SEEMS 
TO THINK HE'S DOING ALL THE FRIGHTFULNESS. HE FORGETS THAT I'M KNOWN 
AS THE ‘TERRIBLE TURK,” 

Fseapmanp. “YES; AND THEY CALL ME ‘FERDIE THE FEARFUL’* 


{The latter title has #écéhtly been’ conferred upon the Tsan of Bulgaria by his subjects im recognition of his continuod 
absence from Sofia since the bembing of his _— } 
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G.0.C. ** WELL, MY MAN, WHAT ARB YOU IN CIVILIAN Lue?" 


Dejected Private. ** Proresson oy GReekK HISTORY AT ONE OP VHS “UNivERsitIVs, Sin.’’ 








THE MINIATURE, 


Wuen I left her, Celia had two 
photographs, a British warm and an 
vecidented coffee-stain, by which to re- 
member me. The coffee-stain was the 
purest accident. By her manner of 
receiving it, Celia gave me the impres- 
sion that she thought I had done iton 
purpose, but it was not so. The coffee- 
cup vli neat cuales lan 
which the law ‘of gravity ste in, 
thus robbing what would have been a 
yolite deed of most of its gallantry. 
Revees: I explained all that at the 
time. ‘Phe fact remains that, in what- 
ever way you look at it, T had left my 
mark, Cella was notlikely to forget 
me. 

But she was determined to make sure. 
No doubt mine is an elusive personality ; 
take the mind off it for one moment 
and itis gone. So I was to be perpetu- 
ated in a miniature. 

“ Oan it be done without a sitting ?” 
I asked doubtfully, I was going away 
on the morrow. 

“Oh, yes. It can be done from the 
pte easily. Of course I shall 

ave to explain your complexion and 
80 on.” 

‘‘ May I read the letter when you've 
explained it?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Celia firmly, 

“] ots Me ge ae 2m tag 
an explanation not an apology.” 
“1 shall probably put it down to a 


bieycle accident. Which is that?—-— 
No, no,” she added hastily, “Kamerad |” 
I put down the revolver and went 
on with my packing. And a day or two 
later Gelia began to write about the 
miniature. 
+ % * b> * 
The stars represent shells or months, 
or anything like that; ot promotion, 
I came back with just the two—one 
on each sleeve. 
We talked of many things, but not 


of the mitiiature. Somehow I had for- 
gotten all about it. And then one day 


I remembered suddenly. 

“The miniature,” I said; “did you 
get it done?” 

“ Yes,” said Celia quietly. 

“ Have you got it here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, I say, do let me see it.” 

Celia hesitated. 

“I think we had better wait till you 
are a litile stronger,” she said very 
gently. 

“Ts it so very beautiful?” 

“ Well——” 

“So beautiful that it almost hurts? 
Celia, dear, let me risk it,” I pleaded. 

She fetched it and gave it tome. I 
gazed at it a long time. 

“Who is it?” I asked at Jast. 

“TI don’t know, dear.” 

“Is it like anybody we know?” 

“T think it’s meant to be like you, 





darling,” said Celia tenderly, trying to 
peers, Fp et 


~ 


pec ntti 


I gazed at it again. 

“Would you get me a glass?” J 
asked her, 

“A looking-glass, or with brandy 
and things in it?” 

“Both ... Thank you. 
me I don’t look like this.” 

“ You don't,” she said soothingly. 

“Then why didn’t you tell the artist 
so and ask him to rub it out and do it 
fagain ?” 

Celia sighed. 

* He has. 
rubbige.” 

Then another thing struck me. 

“I thought you weren't going to 
have it in uniform ?”’ 

“| didn’t at first. 


Promise 


The last was his third 


But we’ve been 


to-—-to ease the face a little. It looked 
awful in mufti. Like a—a——” 

“Go on,” I said, nerving myself to it. 

“ Like an uneasy choir-boy. I think 
I shall send it back again and ask him 
to put it in a surplice.” 

“Yes, but why should my wife 
langle a beneficed member of the 
Established Chureh of England round 
her neck? What proud prelate——” 

“Choir-boy, darling. You're think- 
ing of bishops.” 

As it happened my thoughts were 
not at all episcopal. On the contrary, 
I looked at the miniature again, and I 
looked at myself in the glass, and I 
said firmly that the thing must go 





trying it in different costumes since |: 





back a fourth time, 





oe Ee ee 
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“You can’t wear it. People would | 
: come and ask you who it was and you | 
| couldn’t tell them. You'd have to| 
keep it locked up, and what 's the good | 
| of that?” 

“T can’t write again,” said Celia 
'«Poor man! Think of the trouble! 
| he’s had. Besides I've got you back | 
now, Tt was really just to remind me 
; of you. 

“Yes, but I shall frequently be on it | 
to tea. You'd better have it 
properly now.” 

Celia was thoughtful. She began | 
composing in her mind that fourth 
letter . . and frowning. 

“T know,” she cried suddenly. 
write this time! 

It was my turn to be thoughtful . 

“T don’t see it. How do 1 cone 
What is my locus standi? 
standi,” I explained in answer to her | 
raised eyebrows, ‘ 
among our Italian aes, 
ing—-— What do I write as?” 

“As the owner of the face,” 
| Celia in surprise. 

“ Yes, but I can’t dilate on 
face.” | 
“Why not?” said Celia, bubbling 

“You know you'd love it.” 

I looked at the miniature and bega 
to think of possible openings. One| 
impossible one struck me at once. 

“Anyway,” I said, “I'll get | 
close my mouth,” 

* * * * . 

The siars represent something q uite 
simple this time—my brain at wor! 

“Celia,” I said, “I will write. As 
this time the miniature shall be criti 
cised properly. To say, as you! 
‘This is not like me,’ 
ike my husband—well, you know wi 
[ mean —just to condemn it is 
enoagn. Z shall do it differently. 
shall take each feature separately and 
dwell upon it. But to do this m« lest tly 
[ must have a locus—I am sorry t 
have to borrow from our Italian allies 
igain— a focus standi apart from that 
of owner of face. I must also be donox 
of miniature. Then I can comment 
i tially on the present which | am 
preparing for you.” 

“TI thought you'd see that soon,’ 
smiled Celia. M 
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FASHIONS IN BOOK-WEAR. 


(* Rose of Glenconnel, A first book by Mrs 
Patrick MacGill, telling of the adventures in 
the Yukon and elsewhere of Rosalie Moran 
With coloured jacket. Price 5s. net.” 

Advt. in“ Tumes Literary Supplement.”} 

Extract from “ Belle’s Letters” :— 
“ Other smart books I noticed includec 
Mrs. Barciay’s Sweet Seventy-one, 
| looking radiantly young and lovely in » 


. 
q 
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| 
*Y'ou | 


|satin trimmed with orange blossom. | for Sale, in a purple bolero. 
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OR LONGER I¥ If DOESN'T END SOONEB,”" 


WHAT ARE 
oN OF THE Wak, 
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larriag 


is, and Mr. Cran gs GAnvice’s | delightfully-eut oil-silk wrap: and 580 
e Beils,utte rly c harming in ivory] was Sir Ginpert Paxker’s This Book 
Academic 
in another shelf I saw Mr, Kirtrva’s ‘sobriety characterised the gown worn 
The Horse Marines, looking well in a by the Poet Lavreats’s The Sighs of 
smartly-c uf navy blue costume with) | Bridges, while Mr. A. OC. Benson's 
white facings, and not far away was| Round My College Dado was conspicu- 
Mr. ArNoip Bennett's Straphanger, in| ous in & Magdalene blouse with pale- 
smoked terra-cotta, and the pocket edi-| blue sash,” 
tion of Dickens in Mrs, Harris Tweed. 
Mr. Britling’s new book, Mr. Wells! «his was followed by.a banquet in which 
Sees it Thro ugh the Press, was looking} Bro. W. 8. Williams took a prominent part,” 
rather dowdy in a ready-made Norfolk Daily Chronicle (Kingston, Jamavca). 
incket, but Mr. and Mra. Wittr1amson’s) Still, was it quite kind to call attention 














simple rose-pink frock embellished wit! 


The Petrol Peeress was very chic in ato it? 
































from the light-hearted tone of my last 
letter that Life here is a bed of roses. 
In reality we have our flies in the 
cintment—nay, our shbirt-buttons in 
the soup. chief of the flies is 
artillery, both our own and that of the 
people opposite; and the worst of the 
shirt-buttonsis jam. It sounds strange, 
but it is true. 

There was a time in the olden days 
when we weleomed gunner-officers, but 
those days are unhappily past since 
we met Major Jones. Learn then the 
perfidy of the Major and ex uno disce 
omnes, 

I had a nice little ‘ouse up in the 
front line, well hidden by trees. It 
wasn’t a house, Jerry, I wish you to 
understand; it-was.merely a little ’ouse 
| standing in its owm grounds like, with 
| # brace or so of chickens and a few 

mangel-wurzels a-climbin’ round the 
place. You know what it’s like. 

Well, Major Jones, who had been my 
guest several times in this little ‘ouse 
of mine, eame round a few days ago 
with a worried look and an orderly. 

“T want you to come and look at my 
telephone,” he said hurriedly. 

“ What is it? Is anything wrong?” 
I asked sympathetically. 

“I fear the worst, Something ter- 
rible may happen in five minutes,” he 
replied darkly. 

I gripped his hand silently, and he 
returned the pressure with emotion. 
In silence we walked the two hundred 
ge which lay between my place and 
1is observation-post, and I watched 
while his orderly got busy with the 
telephone. 

“Is Number One gun ready?” de-| 
manded the Major. 

It appeared that Number One was 
itching to be at it. 

“ Pire!” said the Major. 

“ Five!” said the orderly. 

A moment later there was a terrific 
explosion. 

“Number One fired, Sir,” observed 
the orderly. 

“It is well you told us,” I said 
sweetly, “ otherwise I could never have 
believed it.” 

But the Major heeded me not. He 
was staring over my shoulder. 

yelled. 





“Good shot, by Jove!” he 
“A oe beauty! Holed out in 
one!” 

I turned to see what had caused his 
sudden i But where was my little 
‘ouse ? 
that nasty cloud of dust?. ,Even as I 
looked my water-bucket.reached the 
ground again. 





(rather good that, Jerry. Let 's have 
is again. I say I brushed aside his 
proffered raery and strode back dis- 
mally to what had once been my home 
from home, . 

Now I livein a little dug-out beneath 
the ground, chickenless and mangel- 
wurzelless, awaiting with resignation 
the day when the Sappers shall find 
that I am in their way and blow me 
up. 
Another little game of the gunners is 
called “ Artillery Duels.” 

In the good old days, when a man 
wanted a scrap with his neighbour, he 
put a double charge of powder into his 
blunderbuss, crammed in on top of it 
two horse-shoes, his latch-key, an old 
watch-chain, and a magnet, and then 
started on the trail. It was very effec- 
tive, but of course some busy-body 
“improved” on it. Nowadays our 
gunners ring up the enemy’s artillery. 

“Hallo! Is that you, strafe you? 
What about an artillery duel, eh?” 

“Oh, what fun!” says the enemy. 
“Do let ’s.” And then they start. 

“A hearty give-and-take, that’s 
what I like,” remarks a cheery gunner 
officer. 

A moment later he rushes to the 
telephone. 

“Ts that you, enemy?” he asks. 
“TI say, dash it all, old man, do be 
careful! ‘That last one of yours was 
jolly near my favourite gun.” 

“By Jove, I’m awfully sorry, old 
thing,” calls back the enemy. “ What 
about shortening the fuses a bit, eh?” 

“Good idea! Waken up the foot- 

gers too, They need it sometimes.” 

hen for fifteen minutes large shells 
rebound from the bowed head and 
shoulders of the unfortunate infantry- 
man, 

Which reminds me of George. 

George had a strafe-proof waistcoat 
— by him from a French manu- 
acturer, He showed it to us proudly, 
and also the advertisement, which 
stated that the waistcoat would easily 
stop a rifle- bullet, whilst a “45” would 
simply bounce off it. It was beautiful 
but alarming to see his confidence as 
he stood up in a shower of shells, pray- 
ing for a chance of showing off the 
virtues of his acquisition. 

te x * as *% 

We were very pleased to send to his 
hospital address to-day a postcard 
bearing the maker’s explanation that a 


it suddenly turned «into, 45: revolver. bullet, and wot a 45 milli- 


— shell, was meant. 
As regards the jam question, Jerry, 
the fault of the jam is that it is Saar 
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“ Awfully sorry, old man,” said the . 
LETTERS FROM MACEDONIA. |yy,; , with a tattle pretence of sym- |} too sore on the question to write much, 
ua. . “You see it was in our way.” | but I may just hint that we have heard 
My prar Jenry,—Nodoubt youthink} I hed aside his proffered hand} that Brother Bulgar sometimes gets |: 


real strawberry. 
therefore, that you may hear of a raid 
Perer. 


soon. Yours ever, 





THE CONVERT. 
(One striking result of the War has been 
its humanising effect on woman.”’ 
Daily Paper.) 
Tue barbed shaft of Love hath pierced 
thy heart, 
Fair Annabelle; distracting is thy lot; 
Long hast thou thought thyself a deal 
too smart 
To be ensnared in Cupid’s toils—eh, 
what ? 
The ways of other maids, less intricate, 
Filled thee with pity to the very core; 
Kisses were unhygienic, out of date, 
And man a most unutterable bore. 


But now with young Lieutenant Smith, 


V.C., 
— rownest, gazing shyly in his 
ace; 


Nay, did I not surprise thee after tea 


Shall I recall that old sartorial jest, 

The mannish coat which 
seemed to fit, 

The bifurcated skirt and all the rest, 


Forthouart Woman once again I find; 
And Woman, though she cannot change 
her sex, 
Has always had the right to change 
her mind. 


= 


The Primrose Path for Flappers. 

““Wanvep, Two experi. Makens-up (Fe- 
males); also a few Girls to learn; good wages 
paid.”— Evening Paper, 








Another Impending Apology. 
From an obituary notice :— 


‘*In civil life he was employed as an atten- 
dant on those inflicted with weak minds. He 


once employed as Celouel ——'s servant.”’ 
Burma Paper. 








‘*Mars is the name of a star so far off it 
would take a million years to walk there in an 
express train.” 

*‘A miracle is anything that someone does 
that can’t be done.” 


and who know the thing to do never use apy 
but their own.” 

“The Pagans were a contented raco until 
the Christians came among them.” 

Hawaii Educationa! Review. 

If The Review can maintain this form 
the consciously comic journals of the 
“American Empire will haye to look 





to their laurels. 


{January 17, a : 

jam, but always marmalade. I feel } 
/ 

It is just possible, | 


Defying Hygiene in a close embrace? |. 


neyer 


Not half so pretty as thy nursing kit? | 


Ah no! Thine happiness I will not vex, 


joined the regiment at —— Camp and was at {: 


** People who havealways used toothbrushes | 
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Super-Boy. ‘But, SaTHER, IF WE HAVE ALREADY CONQUERED, WHY DOES THe Was Go on?” 
Super-Man. “Ba sicent axp Eat YouR HiNDENBURG BOCK.”’ 











WAR'S SURPRISES. 


Tue TransrormatTion oF “Tay- Pay.” 


[The Daily Chronicle alludes to a recent 
urticle by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, MLP., as “a 
frigid survey of the situation.’’] 

Tus War has done many astonishing 
things; 

It has doubled the traffic in trinkets 
and rings; 

It has reconciled us to margarine 

(nd made many fat men anger g Aare 

It has answered the critics of Public 
Schools 

And proved the redemption. of family 


for sls. 


It has turned golf links to potato 


patches 

And made us less lavish in using 
matches, 

It has latterly paralysed the jaw 

Of the hitherto insuppressible Saaw. 

It has made old Tories acclaim Lioyp 
GEORGE, 

Whose very name once stuck in their 
gorge. 

It has turned a number of novelists 

Into amateur armchair strategists. 

[¢ has raised the lowly and humbled 
the wise 

And forced us in dozens of ways to 
revise 


The hasty opinions we formed of our! When rivers flow backwards to their 
neighbours founts 
In view of their lives and deaths and | And tailors refuse to send in accounts; 
labours. When some benevolent millionaire 
It has cured many freaks of their futile | Makes me his sole and untrammelled 
hobbies, heir ; 
Té has made us acquainted with female | When President Writson finds no more 
bobbies. Obscurity in “the roote of the War"; 
It has very largely einptied the ranks | When Mr. Ponsonny stops belittling 
Of the valetudinarian cranks, His country and Wewts abandons 
By turning their minds to larger ques- Britling: 
tions When tho Ethiopian changes his hue 
Than their own insides or their poor! To a vivid pink or a Reckitty blue— 
digestions. |In fine, when the Earth has lost its 
Kt has changed a First Lord into a solidity, 
Colonel, Then I shall believe in “Tay Pay's” 
Then into a scribe on a Sunday journal frigidity. 
With the possible hope, when seribbling | 
palls, | 
Of doing his bit at the Music Halls. | 








Duration of the War. 


It} ial ot iin of 3 *, | **I£ the bid does not come early in 19717 
188 provec X 16 Means O IRRELL 8 | the evidences of Germany’s clamorous needs 
confounding | are strangely false.’’"—Hrening Paper. 
And given Lord Wimnorne a chance! Arg we downhearted? No! 
of re-bounding. 


But—quite the most wonderful thing} 


Extract from ‘Army Orders in the 
of all 


| Field :-— 





I i ‘ stonish, : : 
The > that astonish, amazo or | ‘When Sections 3 and 4 have opened rapid 
wy Fe | fire, and the bullets have had time to reach 
As though a jelly turned suddenly | the enemy, but not before, Sections 1*and 2 
rigid, | move up into line with No. 3 and 4." 
It has made “Tay Pay” grow suddenly Aren't the Staff wonderful? They think 
frigid! of everything. 
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SNOWING HIM UNDER. 


A FORECAST OF THE NEW BRITISH WAR LOAN. 
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DPvssible Purchaser, ** Waa? sont or DOG 15 HE?" 
Dog-Fancier. “Im, tapy? ‘E'S A LITTLE PEDIGREE DAWG, ’£ Is. AN’ 
rye 0’ DAWG, BUP ALSO A PEDIGREE.”’ 


THis Is’ 
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Is MOTHER ON THE LEAD—QUITE ANOTHER 











PETHERTON AND THE PLURALIST. 


“Henne!” T said, “a note from 
Petherton. What can my charming 
y 8 

neighbour want now ?” 


‘The letter ran as follows : — 


Sin, —I find that George, the young 
uae I employ as house-boy, has be- 
come friendly with one of your maids, 
and I shall be glad if you will co-operate 
with me so far as is possible in trying 
to prevent their meeting, as I do not 
think it desirable that there should 
be further communication between 
our households than is, unfortunately, 
necessary. 

I should not have troubled to write 
to you had it not been that George 
st rongly resented my interference with 
his private affairs when I remonstrated 
with him just now on the matter. 
Servants are so deplorably independent 
in these times, a nue useful as 
George are so difficult to obtain, that 
I do not care to open the subject with 
him again. 

The maid of yours in question is the 
one who goes out on W: y even- 
ings. As that is also George's evening 
| out, perhaps you could arrange to let 


re ete oe 





this icular maid go out on another 
evening instead. 
Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK PETHERYON. 


“ What confounded sauce!"’ I said: 
and replied formally as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Peruertron,—It must, I 
am sure, be most alarming to you to 
find that servants of ours are hobnob- 
bing and perhaps discussing our affairs. 
Unfortunately to make the alteration 
you suggest would throw the whole of 
our domestic staff out. I know the 
maid to whom you refer; she is our 
parlour-maid, and you are right in de- 
scribing her as “this particular maid.” 
She is most particular. It is true that 
men are hard to obtain for domestic 
employment, even ineligibles (and I am 
sure yours is that), but maids are, if 
anything, more difficult to find. My 
wife had no end of trouble in procuring 
this parlour-maid, and she is a treasure 
whom we do not wish to lose. 

I have been aware for some time 
that she is engaged in the pleasurable 
occupation of what is known as keep- 
ing company with your factotum, but 
thought it wise net-to interfere, 

It is still in the air, as one might 


say, that you are engaged in experi- 
mental chemical work for the Govern- 
ment, and I should have thought, and 
hoped, that this would occupy your 
mind to the exclusion of such trivial 
affairs as servants’ love-making. 
Yours sincerely, 
Henry J. Forpyce. 

Petherton quickly countered with :— 

Srr,—I am sorry that I should have 
appealed to you in vain. It is not 
a pleasure to write to you, and it is 
positively distasteful to have to read 
your absurd letters in reply. I passed | 
George in the village this evening with | 
his arm round your parlour - maid’s 
waist. I was absolutely disgusted, and 
imust emphatically protest against such 
| familiarity even among the minor mem- 
bers of our households, 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 

Joyously I rushed to respond :— 

Dear Peruertroy,—Your letters, on 
the contrary, are a positive delight to 
me. One of the reasons why I should 
not like to interfere is the feeling that 
if might put an end to our correspond- 
ence. 

Personally I cannot visualize the 
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spectacle of similar familiarity bet ween 
| any of the major members of our re- 
spective households. 

I myself passed your man this even- 

| ing as I was on my way to the Vicar- 
' age, and at the moment he was in mild 
| dalliance with our housemaid. I say 
| mild because they were only arm-in- 
,arm. On my return about an hour 
later I passed George again, and it is 
true that this time he was with our 
| parlour-iwaid, and had bis arm round 
her waist as you describe. 

There is no doubt that the young 

man has a penchant for my staff, but 
far no Government have 


so secrets 


reached my ears, and no details of your 
personal doings, past, present or future 
“Carry on” is the motto of the day, 
so why not let well alone? 

never a young man ? 
Ever yours, Harry Forpyce. 


Wa C you 


Petherton was getting very worked 
| up, to judge from his reply :— 
Sim,—I disapprove of your levity. 
| This is a serious matter to me. On 
your own showing George’s behaviour 
(is scandalous, and although I should 
| scareely expeet you to look at the 
| matter in its proper light I should have 
thought that even you would have in- 
terfered now that matters have reached 
such a state. Your attitude is in- 
tolerable. 
Iam well able to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s secrets, anc my movements 
| could be of little interest even to you, 
| but I do not think the society of your 
maids desirable for a young man like 
| George. I strongly suspect that they 
| are having a bad influence over him, 
He is hecoming careless in his work. 
1 accidentally overbeard him say, in 
conversation with the grocer’s man, that 
| he was—to use his own expression— 
| walking out with a Miss Parsons. Is 
this either your parlour-maid or house- 
| maid? or is it some third person ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperick PeTHerton. 


Dear o1p Cuxar (I replied),—Thank 
; you for your cheering letter. 1 hope 
| neither of us will say or do anything 
| that would terminate this exchange 
| of letters, which is keeping me from 
| dwelling too much on the War. 

Miss Parsons is our cook, as worthy 
& young woman as ever riveted an 
apple-dumpling or tossed a custard. 
She would make George an excellent 
wife. Don’t worry about the parlour- 
maid or housemaid, They would, I am 
sure, be delighted to be at the wedding. 

Yours, Harry. 

Petherton’s reply was prompt, per- 
sonal and to the point :-— 

Sir,—Confound you and your entire 





IARIVARE” 











‘*Dipn’? KNOW WOT ’APPINESS Was TILL I Gor ManRixzD.”’ 


‘AND NOW YOU'VE ’AD TO 


LEAVE 1T, eH?” 


‘* WorcHER MFAN, Leave It? I’ve cOME BACK TO Ir.”’ 








staff! You ought all to be interned. | both of this parish,” though this would 
If George ever thinks of leaving me I | not have conveyed to you the appalling 


trust it will not be to marry one of 
your housebold. In the name of de- 
cency I must insist on your taking 
strong action to end what is a positive 
scandal, Faithfully yours, 
Freperick PETHERTON. 


It was Monday before I replied, then 
I wrote: 

Dear Frevpy,-—Let us mingle our 
tears. The worst is about to happen. 
If you were as good a churchgoer as 


one could wish, you would have been in 
|your pew yesterday morning, when the 


banns were read out (for the first time 
of asking) “between George Goodman, 


hachelor, and Emily Parsons, spinster, | flapper in 


fact that your man is marrying my 
entire staff all at once. I doubt, how- 
ever, if you will be able to find cause 
or just impediment, ete. 

Yours, , 





The Temperance Movement in India. 
‘In the Punjab and Sind it has been pos- 
‘sible to colonise uninhabited wastes, and 
flourishing communities, aggregating nearly 
two million inhabitants, are suppored entirely 
by canal water.” 
Prof, Sraxitus Jevoxs, in“ To-day.” 
‘Giant Wanted, just Jeaying school, for 
Ruling Department,’’-—-Provincial Paper. 
Does this mean that we are to have a 
the Cabinet ? | ‘ 
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THE FOLLOW-UP METHOD. 
Waew you to an advertise 
ment offering a booklet or a sample free, 
you are pestered by the proprietor of the 
phat advertised with numerous 
communications importuning your cus- 
tom, until in sheer self defence you make 
a purchace. Now I had occasion to 
answer an announcement advertising 
_ for the services of @ person with attain- 
| ments approximating to my own, and I 
decided that, in the event of my appli- 


cation attxacting no response, I would | viz., a reduction of twenty pounds ster- 


adopt the methods indicated above. | 
Vor the benefit of others I give 
below a record of my procedure 
and the result. 

My first letter detailed my quali- 
fications, which were very excep- 
tional; explained that my intelli- 
sence and industry were far above 
the average ; that I was morbidl 
conscientious, and willing to sacri- 
fice all my own interests for the 
needs of the firm; that the reason 
for leaving my last position was 
solely a matter of circumstances 
over which I had no control, and 
that at an interview, which I 
craved, I would explain everything 
to everybody's satisfaction and 
prove my perfect eligibility for the 
post. And so forth. 

I waited a fortnight. There was 
no reply. I therefore despatched 
a follow-up letter. I explained my 
regret at receiving no response to 
letter No. 1, and suggested that 
perhaps it had been inadvertently 
overlooked, or had gone astray in 
transit. Alternatively I hinted that 
perhaps the firm regarded the list 
of my qualifications as incredibly 
pretentious, and I assured them 
that it in no way exaggerated my 
good points. Thad indeed become, 
if possible, even more conscientious 
and industrious since I had last 
written, and having recovered from 
a cold in the head from which I 
was then suffering I was actually 
in better physical condition than before. 
I reminded the firm that in granting me 
a preliminary interview they incurred 
no liability whatsoever. 

Another two weeks went by, and still 
no answer. So I despatched Follow- 
up Letter No, 2. 

This briefly referred to my two 
previous communications, and asked 

| whether it was not clear to them that, 
| by securing my services while I was in 
| possession of all my faculties and 
| the full vigour and strength of my 
| being, there were advantages they 
_ could not possibly acquire with me 
| in, say, another thirty years, when 


| should probably be suffering from 











rheumatism, chronic ge deaf- 
ness, dim sight, loss of memory and 
certainly from approaching old age. I 
coneluded by offering them three days’ 
freo trial (I always do best in the first 
three days) ; if I failed to give satisfac- 
tion by the end of that period they 
could return me without incurring any 
obligation whatsoever. 

Again two weeks passed away, and 
there was still no answer. So I sent 
Follow-up Letter No. 3. 

In this I announced a Special Offer, 











Lady Cynthia (showing wounded Tommies the an- 
cestral portraits). “AND THIS IS THB FIRST EaBL IN 
FULL FIGHTING KIT.” 

Tommy. “He's GOT HIS IDENTIFICATION DISC ALL 
RIGHT, Ma'am.” 


ling (£20) on the salary originally asked 
if the firm engaged me within ten 
days from the date of the offer. 

i gave them twelve days in which to 
respond, but still received no answer, so, 
after allowing a further two days’ grace, 
I despatched Follow-up Letter No. 4, 
stating that as they had evidently been 
prevented from replying to my special 
offer I had decided to extend the period 
for acceptance by fourteen (14) days, 
reckoning from the date of the present 
communication. At the end of that 
period the salary demanded would be 
increased by ten pounds (£10) over and 
above that asked in my first application. 
Thus, by accepting the existing offer of 





twenty pounds (£20) reduction, they 
would really be securing me at thirty 
pounds (£30) less than my market 
price. 

I waited patiently for a further four- 
teen days, and then sent Follow-up 
Letter No. 5. 

This letter was quite brief. It made no 
attempt to disguise the fact that I was 
hurt at the firm’s silence, and it hinted 
at enquiries from other employers of 
labour whose needs would have to 
be considered. It intimated also 
that I could not possibly hold myself 
——j at the firm’s disposal indefinitely, 
and that unless a prompt reply was 
received I could not guarantee 
acceptance. By way of a crush- 
ing suggestion of niggardliness on 
their part I enclosed a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

: An answer came by return of 
|} post as follows :— 


Dear Sin,—In reply to your 
letter, we beg to say that the 
vacancy to which you refer was 
filled some ten (10) weeks ago, 

Yours faithfully, etc. 


Now I know wherelam. With- 
out this persistence, which is the 
essence of the following-up busi- 
ness, I should simply be where | 
am without knowing it. 





Bacchus at the Front. 


Extract from a speech by the 
Kaiser as reported by The Sun 
(Vancouver, B.C.):— 

**The campaign . . . had been con- 
ducted according to the brilliant plans 
of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg . . . 
The old god of bottlesdirected. Wewere 
his instruments and we are proud of it,’’ 





‘Among some of the best-informed 
bankers in the City the view taken in 
this respect is one which it may be well 
for the publio at large to have repeated 
for their own guidance. The new War 
Loan, they say, will either be the last 
before the Allies impose on the enemy 
their own terms of peace, or it will not,” 
aed The Times. 
We had already formed the same opin- 
ion, but we are glad to have it con- 
firmed on such high authority. 








‘Barrow magistrates decided that Ideas 
must not be sold after the closing hour.’’ 
Daily Sketch. 
Unfortunately this will not prevent 
the bore from continuing to give you 
his gratis. 
Demand— 
‘* Elderly English Girl wanted as companion 
to young lady for afternoon.” 
Egyptian Gazette. 
and supply— 
** The age limit for Girl Guides was formerly 
18 years, but it has now been raised to 81 years 
by general request.'— British Paper. 
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3 Pie 
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5 he, eyes a“ 


/ 


ae 4 


Tommy, * SOMETHIN’ TO DHRINK, 1¥ YR PLacn, Aliss,’ 


Tommy. * NEITHER, THANK-YF.”’ 
Tommy. ** No, wo. 


’ 


Helper, *' CERTATNLY. 


Wits. YOU HAVE TRA OR COoFrrzER?"* 


dielper, “ Cocoa, THRY, OR BOyRIL?” 


None oF THEM FOR wre, Mise.” 


Helper (with asperity). “ Wet, We’vh NOTHING ELSE EXCEP? WATER.” 


Tommy (earnestly). *‘ AN’ I DaneN'? TOUCH THAT. 


RUBT IT ON ¥B.’"” 


i 


THE QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. Buarr, the L.0.C, Fducation 
Officer, is dissatisfied, according to T'he 
Daily Uhrenicle, with the questions put 
at school examinations, on the ground 
that they do not test the thoughtful- 
ness and ingenuity of the pupil. The 
“ Why ” as well as the “ What ” should 
be developed, and to illustrate the value 
of the method proposed Mr. Bair sug- 
gests various sample questions, e.g. :— 

“ How do you account for the density 
of the population in Staffordshire ? 

“ Find out from your atlas the dis- 
tance from London to Glasgow. How 
long would it take you to go there by 
train? What would the third-class fare 
be at a penny @ mile ? 

“ How can we discover the minimum 
conditions necessary for the germina- 
tion of a bean ? 

“ AntsToTLe remarked that a bee will 
visit one type of flower only during 
one journey from the hive. Find out 


a 








IY ye see, Miss, WHEN 98 FATHER LAY Dymm’——God RES? HIS SOWL }—_E 
Bmx TO MB, ‘1’v¥EB GIVEN YB AN IRON CONSTITUTION, ANNYWAY, AN’ ‘LET YE SEE JO If THAT ¥S NIVER TAKR ANNYTHING THAT "UD 





= 





if this is true, and, if true, point out 
its significance from the point of view 
of the flower.” 

As Mr. Buam remarks, a quest is 
better than a question. We agree, and 
venture to start a few more quests ;— 

“Find out from Who’s Who the 
literary productions of Miss Marre 
Coretii and Mr. Hann Cara, and 
trace their effect on the density of the 
population of Warwickshire and the 
Isle of Man respectively. 

* AnisTOTLE remarked that one swal- 
low does not make a summer. Find 
; out whether this is true, and, if true, 
|explain its bearing on the thirst of the 
swallower, 

“Find out on your map the distance 
from Madrid to Jaffa, and state what 
would be the cost of a cargo of Spanish 
onions and Jerusalem artichokes de- 
livered in the London Docks, 

“ What is the minimum time neces- 
\sary for the incubation of a Searlet 





} Pimpernel ? 


What are the statutory dimensions 
of a gigantic gooseberry? Have you 
ever seen one, and if not why not?” 





Our Youthful Heroes. 
“0.Q.M.8. BE. A.——, brother of Mr. W, M. 
——, Falmouth, spent his third birthday in 
the trenches on the 8th inst.”” 
Royal Cornwali Gazette. 


“One or two of the Councillors are on war 
service, and their places will be kept warm for 
them. ... Councillors —— and J. R. —~- 
have not once been able to sit since they 
donned khaki.’’—Southern Times. 


Wo infer that the Councillors in ques- 
tion are training for the cavalry. 





“Tho British fleet bombarded Skarvika and 

'Semuntoltes, south of Orfano. 

‘Marshali’s 7, Martyn’s 2. Wakefield (3), Stone 
(2), Cripps, and ; for the 
winners.’*—-Gloucestershire Echo, 

We like this idea of recording the names 

‘of the successful marksmen at once, 

| without waiting for the formal des- 

i patches 


. 
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Singing— 
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A DREAM SHIP. 
Ou I wish I had a clipper ship with carvings on her 


counter, 
With lanterns on her poop-rail of beaten copper wrought ; 
I would dress her like a lady in the whitest cloth and 
mount. her 
With a long.bow-chasing swivel and a gun at every port. 


[ would sign me on a master who had solved Mercartor's 
riddle, 
A nigger cook with earrings who neither chewed nor 
drank, 
Who wore a red bandanna and was handy on the fiddle, 
I would take a piping bos'un and a cabin-boy to spank. 


Then some fine Summer morning when the Falmouth cocks 
were crowing 
I would set my capstan spinning to the chanting of all 
hands, 
\nd the milkmaids on the uplands would lament to see me 
going 


As I beat for open Channel and away to foreign lands, 


Fare ye well, O lady mine, 
Fare ye well, my pretty one, 
For the anchors at the cat-head and the voyage is begun, 
The wind is in the mainsail, we 're slipping from the land 
Hull-dewn with all sail making, close-hauled with the 
white-tops breaking, : 
Bound for the Rio Grande. 
~ Fare ye well! 


_ With the flying-fish around us and a porpoise school before 


us, 
Full crowded under royals to the south’ard we would 
sweep > 
We would hear the bull whales blowing and the mermaids 
sing in chorus, 
And perhaps the white seal mummies hum their chubby 
calves to sleep. 


We would see the hot towns paddling in the surf of Spanish 
waters, 
And prowl beneath dim balconies and twang discreet 
guitars, 
And sigh our adoration to Don Juan’s lovely daughters 
Till they lifted their mantillas and their dark eyes shone 
like stars. 


We would cruise by fairy islands where the gaudy parrot | 


screeches 
—_— turtle in his soup-tureen floats basking in the 
calms; : 
We would see the fire-flies winking in the bush above the 
beaches 
And a moon of honey yellow drifting up behind the 


palms. 


We would crown ourselves with garlands and tread a frolic 
megsure 
With the nut-brown island beauties in the firelight by 
the huts; 


| We would give them rum and kisses; we would hunt for 


pirate treasure, 


And bombard the apes with pebbles in exchange for | 


coco-nuts, 


, When we wearied of our wand'rings ‘neath the blazing 
Southern heaven 
And dreamed of Kentish orchards fragrant-sc.nted after 


Of the cream there is in Cornwall and the ciaer brewed in 
Devon, 
We would crowd our yards with canvas and sweep 
foaming home again, 
Singing— 
Cheerily, O lady mine, 
Cheerily, my sweetheart true, 
For the blest Blue Peter's flying and I'm rolling home 
to you; 
For I''m tired of Spanish ladies and of tropic afterglows, 
Heart-sick for an English Spring-time, all afire for an 
English ring-time, 
In love with an English rose. 
‘ .- 4 Rolling home! 


- MISGIVINGS. 


Watxrna recently by Hyde Park Corner I met a man in 
a comic hat, He was an elderly man, very well set up, 
marching along like an old oflicer—quite an impressive 
figure with his grey moustache and grey hair, had not this 
ridiculous affair surmounted him, It was.not exactly a 
hat, and not exactly a cap, but something between the two, 
and it was so minute as to be almost invisible and wholly 
absurd. Yet there’ was every indication that its wearer 
believed that it suited him, for he moved both with 
confidence and self-satisfaction. 

And as I watched him, and after he had passed, swinging 
his stick and surveying the world with the calm assurance 
of a connoisseur of most of the branches of life I began 
to entertain some very serious and disturbing doubts. For 
(thought I) here is quite a capable kind of fellow, of mature 
age, making a perfect guy of himself under the profound 
conviction that he is.doing just the reverse and that that 
pimple of a hat suits him. No doubt, judging by the cut 
of his clothes and his general sotgné appearance, he stands 
before his glass every morning until he is satisied. Had 
he (thought I) any accuracy of vision he would see himself 





the grotesque thing he is in that idiotic little cap. But his |: 


vision is distorted. 

It was then that I began to go hot and cold all over, for I 
suddenly realised that my vision might be distorted to. 
My hat hitherto had satisfied me; but suppose that that 
too was all wrong. And then I wondered if anyone really 
gets a true return from the mirror, or if we are not all 


bemused ; and, remembering those astounding hats in which }. 


Wrxston used to be photographed a few years ago, I 
asked mnyself, “ Where are we, when even the great legis- 
lators can go so wrong?” 

Although all this soul-searching occurred several days 
ago, I am still nervous, and I never catch sight of my 
reflection in a shop window without suspicion racking me; 
while to see a smile on the face of an approaching pedestrian 
is agony. 

But (you will say) why not ask the hatter or some 
intimate friend to select the hat for you? I guessed you 
would suggest that. But it won't help; L'll tell you why. 
Some years ago I knew a fat man with a big head—a 
journalist of great ability—who made himself undignified 
by perching upon the top of that great and capable head 
a little bowler, Its inadequacy had always annoyed 
me, but never more so than when, on my arriving at our 
place of servitude one morning (we were on the same 
paper) in a new and perfectly becoming hat, he said to 
me, “That hat’s all wrong. You should never choose 
® hat for yourself. I neverdo. I get my wife to choose 
mine for me.” Remembering this I am even more 





rain, 


unsettled than before. I see no hope. 
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Misiress. ‘‘Ou, HE'S GONE INTO THE TRENCHES, HAS HE? WELL, YOU musTN’r woRRY.”’ 
Maid, ‘‘On, no, Ma’am, 1’vE LEFT OFF WORRYING NOW. HE CAN'T WALK OUT WITH ANYONE ELSE WHILE HE'S THERE,”’ 


si ogre you will be disappointed. He could give the latest 
QUR BOOKING OFFICE. : oR oe points nt good many directions. I ought, 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) (of course, to add that a learnedly allusive preface by Lord | 
Tue idea of publishing Frederick the Great : The Memoirs | Rosepery graces the volume, and that the very competent | 
of his Reader, Henri de Catt (1758-1760) (ConsTaBLE) was | translation is by F. 8. Fiavr. 
| that we are all-soypassionate against Prussianism that we | - _ 
| want to plank down our money for two volumesful of ob-| These are days when the more we know about Russia 
| servations at first hand:about the man who was the source | and things Russian the better. Specially timely, then, is | 
and origin of that dark and swollen stream. Personally, we | the appearance, in an English translation, ofT'he Fisher- 
| doubt the general zeal in this matter—not of Prussianism | men (STranLey Pau), by Diwrrry Grecorovirsn. It is a 
but of Frepericx. However, pe Cart, looking at a king| wonderfully appealing story, which has been put into 
| from @ queer angle, is extraordinarily diverting. “ Reader” | Hnglish—presumably by Dr. Anceno Rapporort, though 
| Was a euphemism for a patient audience, inclading claque.| he is only credited on the title-page with the authorship of | 
| FREDERICK, incognito on a Dutch barge, picked up the| the Preface—in such a way that the spirit of the original 
young scholar and marked him down as one who could/is admirably preserved. 1 had not read a couple of pages 
| be induced by florins and flattery to take on the job of | before the charm of the style laid hold upon me. The story | 
| listening to his patron’s bad French verses and his after-|is quite simple, concerned only with a group of peasants, 
dinner flutings of little things of his own, his approving | fisher-folk, living on the banks of a great river. GreEGoRO- 
| observations on his own conduct, his battles, his philosophy | vrrsx is like TourGENIEV in his devotion to peasant and | 
| of life and polities, no doubt calculating that it would all be | country types, but otherwise more akin to our own younger 
| jotted down on fateful scraps of paper and given a favour-| school of realists in the minuteness of his observation, | 
| able colouring for the edification of the world. Well,the great | Throughout the story abounds in character-study of a kind ’ 
| FREDERICK putit over me all right. Frankly I rather liked that, while building up the figure with a thousand details, 
| the old fellow, his old clothes (there was at least no shining | will add suddenly some vivid touch that brings the whole | 
} 














armour swank at Potsdam in those days), his practice of | wonderfully and unforgettably to life. An example of this 
| Solemnly cutting capers for the benefit of his “ reader,” | is Akim, that perfect type of the hopeless incompetent, whose | 
though I know not explicitly what a caper is, his Billings-| very futility, while it righthpexasperates his fellows, makes | 
| Bate language, his real opinion of Vorraire, his charming, | him a.delight to the reader; so that his death, at the end | 
if possibly rare, acts of magnanimity, his moderation in/ of the first part, comes witlr an effect of personal loss. For | 
war, which was not all hypocrisy. In fact, if you expect an! my own part, as poor Akim had never once before accom» 
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A DREAM SHIP. 


| Ou I wish I had s clipper ship with carvings on her 


counter, 
With lanterns on her poop-rail of beaten copper wrought ; 
[ would dress her like a lady in the whitest cloth and 
mount her 
With a long.bow-chasing swivel and a gun at every port. 


| I would sign me on a master who had solved Mercator's 


riddle, 
A nigger cook with earrings who neither chewed nor 
drank, 
Who wore a red bandanna and was handy on the fiddle, 
I would take a piping bos’un and a cabin-boy to spank. 


Then some fine Summer morning when the Falmouth cocks 


were crowing 
I would set my capstan spinning to the chanting of all 
hands, 
\nd the milkmaids on the uplands would lament to see me 
going 
As | beat for open Channel and away to foreign lands, 
Singeng— 
Fare ye well, O lady mine, 
Fare ye well, my pretty one, 
For the anchor's at the cat-head and the voyage is begun, 
The wind is in the mainsail, we're slipping from the land 
Hull-dewn with all sail making, close-hauled with the 
white-tops Papas & ; 
Bound for the Rio Grande. 
~ Fare ye well! 


With the flying-fish around us and a porpoise school before 


us, 


Pull crowded under royals to the south’ard we would | 


sweep ; 
We would hear the bull whales blowing and the mermaids 
sing in chorus, 
And perhaps the white seal mummies hum their chubby 
calves to sleep. 


We would see the hot towns paddling in the surf of Spanish 
waters, 
And prowl beneath dim balconies and twang discreet 
guitars, 
And sigh our adoration to Don Juan’s lovely daughters 
Till they lifted their mantillas and their dark eyes shone 
like stars. 


We would cruise by fairy islands where the gaudy parrot 
screeches 
And the turtle in his soup-tureen floats basking in the 
calms; 
We would see the fire-flies winking in the bush above the 
beaches 
And “ moon of honey yellow drifting up behind the 
pains, 


_ We would crown ourselves with garlands and tread a frolic 


measure 
With the nut-brown island beauties in the firelight by 
the huts; 


| We would give them rum and kisses; we would hunt for 


pirate treasure, 


And bombard the apes with pebbles in exchange for | 


coco-nuts. 


When we wearied of our wand'rings ‘neath the blazing 
Southern heaven 
And dreamed of Kentish orchards fragrant-scented after 
rain, 








Of the cream there is in Cornwall and the ciaer brewed in 
Devon, 
We would crowd our yards with canvas and sweep 
foaming home again, 


Singing— 
Cheerily, O lady mine, 
Cheerily, my sweetheart true, 
For the blest Blue Peter's flying and I'm rolling home 
to you; 
For I a tired of Spanish ladies and of tropic afterglows, | 
Heart-sick for an English Spring-time, all afire for an 
English ring-time, 
In love with an English rose. 
‘ ,. 4 Rolling home! 


' MISGIVINGS. 


Watkin recently by Hyde Park Corner I met a man in 
a comic hat. He was an elderly man, very well set up, 
marching along like an old oflicer—quite an impressive 
figure with his grey moustache and grey hair, had not this 
ridiculous affair surmounted him. It was.not exactly a 
hat, and not exactly a cap, but something between the two, 
and it was so minute as to be almost invisible and wholly 
absurd. Yet there» was every indication that its wearer 
believed that it suited him, for he moved both with 
confidence and self-satisfaction. 

And as I watebed him, and after he had passed, swinging 
his stick and surveying the world with the calm assurance 
of a connoisseur of most of the branches of life I began 
to entertain some very serious and disturbing doubts. For 
(thought I) here is quite a capable kind of fellow, of mature 
age, making a perfect guy of himself under the profound 
conviction that he is.doing just the reverse and that that 
pimple of a hat suits him. No doubt, judging by the cut 
of his clothes and his general sotgné appearance, he stands 
before his glass every morning until he is satisied. Had 
he (thought I) any accuracy of vision he would see himself 
the grotesque thing he is in that idiotic little cap. But his 
vision is distorted. 

It was then that I began to go hot and cold all over, for I 
suddenly realised that my vision might be distorted to. 
My hat hitherto had satisfied me; but suppose that that 
too was all wrong. And then I wondered if anyone really 
gets a true return from the mirror, or if we are not all 
bemused ; and, remembering those astounding hats in which 
Wrixston used to be photographed a few years ago, I 
asked mwnyself, “ Where are we, when even the great legis- 
lators can go so wrong?” 

Although all this soul-searching occurred several days 
ago, I am still nervous, and I never catch sight of my 
reflection in a shop window without suspicion racking me; 
while to see a smile on the face of an approaching pedestrian 
is agony. 

But (you will say) why not ask the hatter or some 
intimate friend to select the hat for you? I guessed you 
would suggest that. But it won’t help; I'll tell you why. 
Some years ago I knew a fat man with a big head—a 
journalist of great ability—who made himself undignified 
by perching upon the top of that great and capable head 
a little bowler. Its inadequacy had always annoyed 
me, but never more so than when, on my arriving at our 
place of servitude one morning (we were on the same 
paper) in a new and perfectly becoming hat, he said to 
me, “That hat’s all wrong. You should never choose 
& hat for yourself. I neverdo. I get my wife to choose 
mine for me.” Remembering this I am even more 
unsettled than before. I see no hope, 
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Misiress. ‘‘Ou, HE'S GONE INTO THE TRENCHES, HAS HE? WELL, You musTN’r WORRY.”’ 
Maid, ‘‘On, wo, Ma’am, I’ve Lerr OFF woRRYING Now. HE CAN'T WALK OUT WITH ANYONE ELSE WHILE HE'S THERE.”’ 














ogre you will be disappointed. He could give the latest 


QUR BOOKING-OFFICE, : ¢ Maren “wma 
mgs a | Hohenzollern points in a good many directions. I ought, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ‘of course, to add that. a learnedly allusive preface by Lord | 
Tue idea of publishing Frederick the Great : The Memoirs | Rosenery graces the volume, and that the very competent 





| but of Frepericx. However, pe Cart, looking at a king 
| from a queer angle, is extraordinarily diverting. “ Reader 
| Was a euphemism for a patient audience, including claque. 
| FREDERICK, incognito on a Dutch barge, picked up the 
| young scholar and marked him down as one who could 








| of his Reader, Henri de Catt (1758-1760) (ConsTaBLE) was | 
| that we are all-soypassionate against Prussianism that we 

| want to plank down our money for two volumesful of ob 
| servations at first hand:about the man who was the source 

| and origin of that dark and swollen stream. Personally, we | 
men (Staxuey Pavut), by Divrrry Grecorovirsu. It is a 
|wonderfully appealing story, which has been put into 
| English—presumably by Dr. Anceio Rappoport, though 
| he is only credited on the title-page with the authorship of | 


doubt the general zeal in this matter—not of Prussianism 


be induced by florins and flattery to take on the job of 


| listening to his patron’s bad French verses and his after- 


dinner flutings of little things of his own, his approving 
observations on his own conduct, his battles, his philosophy 
of life and polities; no doubt calculating that it would all be 
jotted down on fateful scraps of paper and given a favour- | 
able colouring for the edification of the world. Well, the great 
REDERICK put it over me all right. Frankly I rather liked 
theold fellow, his old clothes (there was at least no shining | 
armour swank at Potsdam in those days), his practice of | 
solemnly cutting capers for the benefit of his “ reader,” 
though I know not explicitly what a caper is, his Billings- 
gate language, his real opinion of Vouraire, his charming, 
if possibly rare, acts of magnanimity, his moderation in 
war, which was not all hypocrisy. In fact, if you expect an 


translation is by F. 8. Fit. 

These are days when the more we know about Russia | 
and things Russian the better. Specially timely, then, is 
the appearance, in an English translation, of-T'he Fisher- 





the Preface—in such a way that the spirit of the original | 
is admirably preserved. 1 had not read a couple of pages 
before the charm of the style laid hold upon me. The story | 
is quite simple, concerned only with a group of peasants, 
fisher-folk, living on the banks of a great river. GREGORO- 
vitsH is like TourcEnrev in his devotion to peasant and | 
country types, but otherwise more akin to our own younger 
school of realists in the minuteness of his observation, | 
Throughout the story abounds in character-study of a kind | 
that, while building up the figure with a thousand details, 
will add suddenly some vivid touch that brings the whole 
wonderfully and unforgettably to life. An example of this 


|is Akim, that perfect type of the hopeless incompetent, whose | 


very futility, while it nghthy»exasperates his fellows, makes 

him a.delight to the reader; so that his death, at the end | 
of the first part, comes witlr an effect of personal loss. For } 
my own part, as poor Akim had never once before accam+ | 
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plished what he set out to do, { was quite expectant of his 
recovery, and proportionately disappointed. Throughout 
also there are pen-pictures of Russian scenery, full of vivid 
colour; while the story itself, though inevitably in a some- 
what minor key, is never sordid or pessimistic. Mmphatic- 
ally therefore a book for everyone to read who cares to 
know the best in the literature of our great Ally. 


Mancaret De.ann'’s well-proved pen gives us a spirited 
sketch of a modernist American woman in The Rising Tide 


(Moneray). I don’t quite know how this enigmatic sentence,' over such a subtlety, ‘All the same a rattli 
ve long puzzled over and frankly given up, came} full of hard knocks as well as bright eyes, and with more} 


which I 





all to begin again. Maybe we might forgive him that, fot} 
of such staple are good yarns spun, but why in heaven's} 
name should bold Edmund Layton of Liddesdale go about 
to make himself and us miserable with feckless scru 

that ruined the happy ending we had fairly earned? Either 
he was right to let Coartes Stuart escape that day in the 
mist, in return for former generosity, or he was wrong; 
and one would have expected him to make up his mind 
and there an end, and not fret himself into a pother and 
Mr. Joun Foster's story into a most inartistic anti-climax: 
good tale,’ 


to escape both author and reader: “ Once Mrs. Childs said) than a smack of Stevenson. 


to tell Fred her Uncle William would say it was perfect 
nonsense,” I feel sure it is not good American. 





truth to everybody about 
everything, and you may 
4 candour 
does not make for peace. 
Mrs. Payton elects to keep 
her idiot son in the house, 
and Freddy thinks an asy- 
lum is the proper for 
him, and says so. The late 
Mr. Payton was a rake, and 
Freddy derides her mother’s 
weeds on the ground that 
the widow is really in her 
heart waving flags for de- 
liverance, but daren’t admit 


ye: 


was 


A 
X 


However, | 
Freddy Payton is a young girl who tells the inconvenient | 


» 


I fancy that I ought perhaps already to know, The 
Wood-Carver of 'Lympus (Metrose), which, hailing origi} 
J nally from America, seem@g 
to have made many friends 
over here before reachi 
me in its present form, 1 
am glad, more especially at 
the present season, to @X- 
|| tend a grateful welcome te 
so kindly and charming a 
story. Miss Mary. EE 
Waties has written & 
singularly, refreshing and 
happy book, full of passages 
that reveal a great sym- 
pathy for country life and 
the hearts of simple people. 


it. Freddy offers cigarettes 
to the curate, which is 
apparently a much greater 
crime over there than here, 
Freddy finally, carried alongs 
by the rising tide, asks thes 
man she loves to m 

her, mistaking his friend- 
ship for something stronger, 


Hugh Armstrong, the central 
figure, is a youth in a New 
England mountain farm, 
condemned to perpetual in- 
activity through an acei- 
dent. At the beginning of 
the story we see him, in the 
depths of misery, visited by 
a casual passenger from the 
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and learns that, as the olde 
fashioned people like her 
mother realise, men are 
essentially hunters and 
“won't bag the game if it 
perches on their fists.” I! 
wonder! But. Freddy got 
a better man—the diffident ! 
elderly man who was waiting round the corner. In fact, 
Freddy is rather a sport, and if Mrs, Deranp intended ber as 
a tract for the times, in the manner of Mrs. Humrury Warp, 
her shot has miscarried—at least so far as I am concerned. 








Edmund Layton, thick in the arm and at times, be it 
ae — +3 a head, was i Mtr in love 
wi right Eyes Danger (Cuamprns), and the 
brighter eyes of Charlotte Macdoratl, acobitess, oe in the 
rousing days of the Youne Prerenver he not only lightly 
risked his life when his lady was in need, but more than 
once went out of his way to make things quite unneces- 
sarily hazardous for himself, when I or any other of his 
mone cong Teter friends was longing to give him 
warning. For iastance, when that taking villain, Philip 
Macdonell, after beating him in the race for the French 
treasure buried in the sands of Spey beside the sunken ship 
(vide the frontispiece m chart), soon after fell comfort- 
ably into his hands, he had no more discretion than to take 
him out to fight a duel; whereon, as we others foresaw, 


the wily villain incontinently disappeared and the fun was‘ 


Sa 


FORCE OF HABIT, 
How aN ESCAPED PRISONER OF WAR BETRAYED HIMSELF, 





stage coach, whose atten 
tion has been caught by 
his story as related by 
the driver, Thenceforward 
things mend for Armstrong: 
The stranger interests him in 
wood-carving; orders pour 
in, which help to bring com 
fort to the farm ; books and letters arrive from unknown city 
dwellers. Thus the tale is a record of increasing happiness, 
but kept (an important thing) from cloying by the tragedy 
upon which it is built, If you will not be put off by American 
dialect or by the rather startling discovery that one of the 
kindliest characters is named Franz, you will, I believe, find 
a brief stay upon 'LZympus most beneficial to your spirits. 








How to deal with your Banker. 

‘The baukers of General Chang Tesolin, the Military Governor ol 
Mukden, who suffered from financial troubles, were summarily exe 
cuted by shooting on the charge of having disturbed the money 
rourket.’'—Shanghai Mercury. 

“The DarDdaDneDIDieDs Commissioners sat again to-day at the 
House of Lords, when General Sir John Maxwell was examined." 

Provincial Paper. 
Please do not imagine that that is what the gallant office 
called them. 


“A Lange Brack Dog, no colour, strayed.''—The Times. ! 
“Tae Lucky Brack Cat, in all colours, made to order.’’—The Queen. 
This is the kind of thing that drives a chameleon mad. 




















| was greatly interested to learn that! clear that so far as they are concerned 
| there was a well-known hymn, entitled | anyone is weleome to join in and help 
| “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” | their side. * 

| He 


messenger there was no reply. 
i ~ 


_ ducted as to pay.” 
sordid commercialism that distorts the|the Lokal Anzeiger, “improves the 
| Carmelite point of view. 


| the climate would be resented by 
| the local Publicity Committee, to 
! whose notice he would feel it his 
| duty to bring the matter when | 
| they were next tl 


| it is rumoured that the Press 
| Bureau is about to appoint its 
| own Food Controller. 


| vanced its First-Class fares by 
| three pounds, 
| this will effectually discourage | 
| Mr. Henry Forp from visiting | 
| Europe for some time to come. 

* * 


| original verse in 1916. 
] . . 
the authorities pretend that 


; ment of the German Language have! 
| Sent a petition to the CHANCELLOR, | 
| asking that in any future Peace nego-|Crouch Hill provision merchant's the 
| tiations the German language should| other day were eight cheeses and ten 
| be used. 
| never cease? 
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ing the parlour clean for the sake of its 
CHARIVARIA. guest will be easily understood by those 
“TxeY know nothing about the) who appreciate the fastidious taste of 
War in Greenland,” said M, Daneaarp| the pig. 
IensEN to a contemporary, and now 
the Intelligence Department is wonder-|_ A Hungarian paper complains that 
ing whether it didn’t perhaps choose | the Government treats the War as if it 
the wrong colour after all for its tabs. | were merely a family affair. This con- 
*.* jtrasts unfavourably with the more 
The Governor of Greenland, giving broadly hospitable attitude of the 
evidence in the Prize Court last week,! Allies, who have made it abundantly 


* * 
+ 





was, however, inclined to 
think that the unfortunate refer- 
ence to the rigorous nature of 


1awed out. 
* 


Lord Devowrort has estab- 
lished his own Press Bureau, and 


x «< 





x 
The American Line has ad- 


It is hoped that | 


The Times Literary Supple-| 
ment has received 335 books of | 
And still 
juvenile crime is confined to the | 
Mast End. a | 


A telegram despatched from 
London on January 22nd, 1906, | 
which contained a polling result of | 
the General Election then in pro- 
gress, has just been received by a 
Witham resident, who told the 


Anxious Mother. 
|} Mavp. ‘OLD THE UMBRELLER OVER THE SUGAR!” 


The other day a Farnham bellringer, 
* after cycling seventy miles, rang a peal 

“If agriculture is to flourish,” says | of 5,940 changes. It isnot known why. 
The Daily Mail, “it must be so con-| *.* 
It is just this) “ War diet,” says Professor Rost in 
action of the heart.” But what the 
Germans really want to know is, what 
improves a war diet ? 


* & 
. . es 
The German Union for the Develop- | 


Among the goods stolen from a 
Will German frightfulness' hams. As the place was much littered 


lit is thought that the cheeses put up a 
| plucky fight. 


*x 
x * 


“Anybody in the Carmarthen dis- 
| trict,” says the local medical officer, | 
“can keep a pig in the parlour if they culturists that it is useless to plant 
keep it clean.’ The necessity of keep-' potatoes unless steps are taken to de- 


It is pointed out by experienced agri- 





‘‘NEVER MIND ABOUT YOUR BROTHER, 


stroy the insect pests, A Peterborough 

farmer has written a poem in The Daily 

Express against these pests, but we 

fancy that if a permanent improvement 

is to be effected it will be necessary to 

adopt much sterner measures than this, 
= * 


The recent vagaries of the Weather 
Controller are said to be due to one 
of the new railway regulations, b 
which you are required to “Show all 
seasons, please.” . 

7 
Even Nature seems upset by the 
‘War. According to The Evening 
| Standard primroses are blooming 
in a Harrow garden, while only 


the other day a pair of white spats 
were to be seen in the Strand. 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


From the “Standing Orders” 
of a Military Hospital :— 
| ‘Officers confined to their beds will 
have their meals in their rooms."’ 


“A gale of great fury raged at 
Sheffield early on Tuesday morning. 
Much damage was done in the city 
and outlying districts, a number of 
beings being unroofed.’’ 

Yorkshire Paper. 


Several others have been noticed 
to have a tile loose, 
‘The welcome, amounting to an 
| oration, which heralded the Prime Min- 
ister, was the most remarkable feature 
of a very remarkable occasion."’ 

Daily Dispatch. 


\Is this quite kind to the sub- 
| sequent speakers ? 





‘*By his colleagues at Bar he has 
been regarded as a sound lawyer, well 
worthy of the high position which he 
had filled for little over two hundred 
years.’'—Englishman (Calcutta). 

Lord Harssvury must look to his 
laurels. 


“Mr. Clement Wragge has prepared a special 
weather forecast for the year 9117. His opin- 
ion is that the year will _ oom y oma 

jew Zealand Times 
We infer that, in Mr. Wrauce’s opinion, 
the War will be over by then. 


Extract from a letter just received 
from H.Q. in France :— 

‘*C.0.'s will take care that all ranks know 
that they must never before an Officer 
—Brigade, Regimental or Company—unless 
properly dressed, wearing at least a belt."’ 





‘The few women on the platform were 
dressed quietly, as befitted the occasion, the 
smartest person t being Mr. McKenna.” 

lustrated Sunday Herald. 


Our contemporary might have told us 
what he wore. 
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THE GOLFER’S PROTEST. 


Aone the shocks that laid us flat 
When Wrix1aM loosed his wanton horles 
There fell no bloodier blow than that 
Which turned our niblicks into swords ; 
And O how bitter England's cup, 
In what despair the order sunk her 
That called her Cincinnati up 
When busy ploughing in the bunker! 


Even with those who stuck it out, 
Bravely defying public shame, 
Visions of trenches knocked about 
Would often spoil their usual game ; 
Rumours of victory dearly bought, 
Or else of bad strategic hitches, 
Disturbed their concentrated thought 
And put them off their mashie pitches. 


Now comes a menace yet more rude 
That puts us even further off ; 
It says the nation's need of food 
Must come before the claims of golf ; 
We hear of parties going round, 
Aided by local War-Committees, 
To violate our sacred ground 
By planting veg. along our “ pretties.” 


If there be truth in that report, 

Then have we reached the limit, viz. :— 
The ruin of that manly sport 

Which made our country what it is; 
The ravages we soon restore 

By conies wrought or hoofs of mutton, 
But centuries must pass before 

A turnip-patch is fit to putt on. 


What! Shall we sacrifice the scenes 
On which our higher natures thrive 
Just to provide the vulgar means” 
To keep our lower selves alive ? 
Better to starve (or, better still, 
Up hands and kiss the Hun peace-makers) 
Than suffer Prornero to till 
The British golfer’s holy acres. O. S. 





PERSONAL PARS FROM THE WESTERN FRONT. 
(With acknowledgments to some of our chatty contemporaries.) 


Harry C.-r-C,—I saw the Commander-in-Chief to-day 
passing through the little village of X in an open car. He 
was very quietly dressed in khaki, with touches of scarlet 
on the hat and by the collar. I waved my hand to him 
and he returned the salute. It is small acts like this which 
endear him to all. I noticed that the Field-Marshal was 
not carrying his baton. Doubtless he did not wish to spoil 
its pristine freshness with the mud of the roads. 


Or Covurse.—A friend in the Guards tells me that th® 
new food restrictions do not affect the men in the trenches 


very seriously. Our brave soldiers are so inured to hard- 
ships by now that they willingly forgo seven-course dinners. 


Nor Srarvinc.—While on the subject of food, the pic- 
ture published on 6 of to-day's issue refutes the idea 
_ that the Hun is starving. ‘It represents the Kaiser looking 
| at some pigs. The Kaiser can be distinguished by a x. 


ee 





Fasnions ror Men.—Now that mid-winter is with us it is 
quite a common event to meet fur-clad denizens of the 
firing line. Some of the new season’s coats are the last 
word in chic, one which I noticed yesterday, made of 
black goat, having peckets of seal coney with collar and 
cuffs of civet. The wearer's feet were encased in the latest 
style of gum boots, reaching to the thigh and fastening 
with a buckle. These are being worn loose round the 
ankle. A green steel helmet, draped in sandbag material, 
completed the costume. The field service cap was not 
being worn inside the helmet. 

Numper Nive.—The Army doctors, so it seems, do not 
fully understand the delicate constitution of a friend of 
mine in the Blues, and sent him back to duty after dosing 
him with medicine, though he is suffering from pain in 
the foot. The medicine generally takes the form of a 
“Number Nine,” the pill that cures all ills; but last time 
he went on sick parade they were out of stock, and he was 
given two “‘ Number Fours” and a “ Number One” instead. 
Rough-and-ready pharmacy. What? 


Sprrirep.—Met my old chum, Sir William ——, just 
back from the trenches. Dear old Billy, what cigars he 
used to smoke in the good old days! He tells me that 
when on a carrying fatigue the other night one of his 
men dropped the earthenware receptacle which contains 
Tommy's greatest consolation in this terrible war, and 
every drop of the precious liquid was spilt.’ Five minutes 
later a Jack Johnson landed beside him and put things 
right. Jt gave him a rum jar. Good, eh? 

Wuere to Luncn.—I am just off to lunch with my 
old pal, the Hon. Adolphus Lawrie-Carr, of the Motor 
Transport Section of the A.S.C. I have never seen him 
look better than he does now, in hunting stock and field 
boots, crop and spurs. He always gives one a first-class 
meal, 

Tue Next Pusn.—I had a most interesting conversation 
the other day with Alphonse, late of the Saveloy. He is 
on the G.H.Q. Staff in a position of high trust—something 
to do with the culinary arrangements, I believe—and is, of 
course, inthe know. From what he told me confidentially 
I can assure all my countless readers that there will be 
fighting on the Western Front during 1917, and, in the | 
words of Mr. Hilary Bullox, “If it is not -prolonged~until 
next year, the present year will certainly see the end of 
the War.” More I cannot divulge. 








Our Cautious Contemporaries. 

‘What can be said with truth is that business in the New-Loan 
for the first two days is easily az per cent. better for new money than 
for the same period on the occasion of the last loan.’’ 

Evening Standard. 





‘‘ ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS. 
State President Fee has requisitioned a large supply of stationery ; 
he announces that he will at once begin an active canvas of the State 
to revive old divisions and organize new ones.’’—Texas Newspaper. 


Just as if he were at home in dear old Ireland. 


; ** Athens, Wednesday. 
The ex-Premiers who were consulted yesterday by the iKng, were 
unanimously of opinion that the Entente Note was not yesterday by 
the King were unanimously as its acceptance would imply that 
Greece contemplated an attack on General Sarrail’s rear.” 
Continental Daily Mail. 
Yet there are some people who complain that the situation 
in Greece is not entirely clear. : 
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THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
Austria. “WHERE DID YOU GET THAT?” Germany. “SPOILS OF ROUMANTA.” 
Austam,. “WELL, IF IT'S NOT BIG ENOUGH TO SPLIT YOU MIGHT LET US HAVE 
THE CORE.” Germany. “‘THERE AIN'T GOING TO BE NO CORE.” 
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A WAY NOT TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 

“Hur, old thing!” said Herbert 
gloomily; “lots of congrats. Lucky 
devil, you,” and be sighed unobtrusively. 

I had forgotten that once upon a 
time Adela had refused te walk out 
with Herbert beeause of his puttees, 
which she said were so original that 
they distracted her attention from the 
way he proposed, 

Remembering this now, I offered 
my cousin a sympathetic cigarette, 


whieh he, shaking himself free from! remember, like now, 


iy 


care, accepted ; after which he 
began to borrow ten pounds— 
an achievement which, I am 
proud to say, cost him nearly 
twenty minutes’ hard labour. 

Not so very long afterwards 
Adela and I had a honeymoon, 
followed by a picture-posteard 
from Herbert. He said he was 
sorry he hadn’t been there to 
throw boots at us, but he was 
convalescing on the Cornish 
Riviera, the exact spot being 
marked with a cross; also one 
could not send money by post- 
card, but I was not to think he 
was forgetting about that fiver 
he had borrowed. 

The first part of this doeu- 
ment caused Adela to wonder 
vaguely if wounded officers ought 
to convalesce in chimney-pots, 
| but the last words gave me some 
| twinges of a more sincere alarm. 
| Was Herbert’s delusion a per- 
| maneney, or merely a slip of the 
yen ? 
ve Adela,” I decided, “ let ’s ask 
Herbert to dinner as soon as 
ever he leaves the roofs of the 
British Riviera.” 

Then one day, when I was 
writing letters in the Mess, he 
strolled in. “Hullo!” he said, 
“where's the C.0.? What?... 
Oh, thanks awfully, and... 
Oh, I say, good Lord! I owe 
you three quid, don’t I?” and he 
driftedly out abstractedly. 

“Three!” I echoed dizzily, as the 
door banged. I staggered home for the 
week-end. 

I found Adela having an excited 
conversation with the telephone in 
the hall. 

“Ooo!” she said, hanging up the 
receiver, “ Herbert’s a hero. He's 
just been telling me. And he’s coming 
to dinner to-night.” 

“1 also,” I responded with emotion, 
“have a tale to unfold,” and I unfolded 


it. 

When at last Herbert, moving mod- 
estly under the burden of a newly 
acquired D.8.0., arrived at the fiat, 











ifrom the doorstep, “ you must remind 
;me to pay up that two quid some time. 
iI keep 


hospitality and an unaccustomed awe | 
withheld me from referring to so sordid | 
a matter as the inconsiderable decrease | 
in my lately-invested capital. Herbert, | 
however, deprecated heroics, and, as 
he was saying good-night, came of his 
own accord to the subject of debts. 
He was always a conscientious fellow. 

“ You know, old chap,” he said with 
charming candour, as I saw him off 





and when I do 


orgetting, 
I haven't any | 


— 


i| ill 


i 


N.C.O. “Here! aust GRAB THE OOJAH AN’ DASH ROUND 
TO THE TIDDLEY-OM-POM FOR SOME UMPTY-Poo!” 
Private (ex-professor of languages) learns later that he was 
expected to fetch a bucket of coke from the stores. 
— ~ on 


money to do it with. Cheero!” The 
door clicked and I swooned. 

It was very difficult; I could not 
even make up my mind whether my 
best policy was to stalk Herbert with 
vigilance or to avoid him as persistently 
as discipline allowed. On the one hand 
he wasn’t the cheque-book kind of man 
and he wouldn’t pay me unless he saw 
rae. Contrariwise, he wouldn't even if 
he did, and whenever he saw me my 
original loan of ten gold sovereigns 
might continue its rapid decline. Fin- 
ally I decided to abstain from his 
society. 

Shortly after this momentous decision 
the War Office sent him off to some re- 








mote part of the country, and for many 


months our financial relations remained 
unaltered—at any rate in my own esti- 
mation. He was still far away when 
Adela II arrived, so we did our best to 
hush her up; we thought that if we 
could smuggle her to, say, the age of ten | 
and send her to school Herbert couldn't 
possibly come and congratulate us | 
about her. That only shows how | 
much we didn’t know; for Herbert | 
procured some leave three weeks later | 
and was excitedly mounting our stairs | 
within a few hours. 
« P’r'aps,” whispered Adela bravely as 
he was being announced, “ he ’Il | 
‘forget about money — p’r’aps 
jhe ’il even put it up a bit.” 
I smiled cynically, and was | 
| justified ten minutes later, when | 
_Herbert’s conscience, troubled 
‘and apologetic, reminded him 
‘about that guinea he owed me. | 
| At the christening it fell to | 
jhalf-a-quid, and, according to | 
Herbert's latest allegation, it is | 
‘only his rotten memory for | 
, postal-orders that prevents him | 
‘from sending me that dollar at | 
| once. 
| And so, precariously, the mat- 
iter rested till to-day, when the 
final blow fell from the War 
Office. Herbert and I are to 
| proceed to France together next 
| Monday. On that day, if I am 
jingenious and agile enough not 
'to meet him before, we ought to 
| be about all square; after that, 
las far as I can see, there will 
» | be an inevitable moment when 
| Herbert will turn to me with, “I | 
| say, old fellow, you can't let me | 
|have that ten bob you touched | 
me for the other day, can you? | 
Hate to ask you, but I haven't | 
|gotasou...” But I won't— | 
no, I won't. I will let my ima- | 
| ginary debt mount up, I will letj| 
\it inerease even at the rate at 
whieh Herbert's has decreased, | 
but I will not pay it. Herbert, | 
of course, will always be kind to me 
about it, for he is a generous creature, | 
and every time we go into action he | 
will probably wring my hand and beg | 
me not to worry about it any more. 
“Old man,” he will be saying on the 
twenty-ninth oceasion, “if I get done 
in, promise you won't bother about that 
thousand pounds you owe me—remem- 
ber you ’re to think of it as paid.” 
I shall remember all right. 





“In acorn and meal merchant's shop, where 
two or three cats are kept for business pur- 
poses, the cats may be seen feeding at will from 
the open sacks.”’ —Spectator. : 


This lapse on pussy’s part goes rather 
against the grain. 
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POLITICAL NOTES. 
By our own Parr or Lynx. 

Taene is unfortunately notruth inthe 
rumour that, in order to provide billets 
for 5,000 new typists, and incident- 
ally to win the War, the Government 
has commandeered the Houses of Par- 
liament. 


} 
| 


oo 
* 


The problem of the housing of the 
traveller-classes when all the hotels of 
London have been taken over by the 
Government is now cccupying both) 
the waking and sleeping hours (such as 
they are) of the War Cabinet, and a 
special department of the Intelligence 


| Department has been created to deal 
| with it on the roof of No. 10, Downing 
| Street. 
| whether all visitors to London should 


It has not yet been decided 


be sent back as soon as they arrive, or 


| whether Sir Josern Lyons should reap 


the sole benefit of their sojourn. 


x + x 

Although the proprietors of the Hotel 
des Ambassadeurs, Ealing, and the) 
Grand Hotel Riche, Mile End, have’ 
offered the Government their premises, | 
on the most advantageous terms to | 
themselves, no arrangement has yet | 
been effected. 


A deputation of officials recently 
visited the Zoo and made a number of 


| measurements, but no decision has yet 


been reached as to whether or no it 
will be taken over for Government work. 


There is absolutely no truth in the 
statement, circulated by some wholly 
frivolous or malicious person, that any 
of the theatres or masic-halls are to be 
closed during the War in order to make 
space for workers. 

* . * 

It is rumoured that Mr. Epwarp 
MarsH may very shortly take up his 
duties as Minister of Poetry and the 
Fine Arts. Mr. Marsa has not yet 
decided whether be will appoint Mr. 
Asquira or Mr. Winsron CHURCHILL 
as his private sceretary. 


Meanwhile a full list of the private 
secretaries of the new private secretaries 


| of the members of the new Government 


may at any moment be disclosed to a 
long-suffering public. 
¢ * 

The latest Captain of Commerce to 
be diverted from his own business for 
the benefit of his country is the head 
of the great curl industry. He will 
have one on his sleeve, being given 


commissioned rank in the Navy, and 
his special duty will be the control of 
the waves of the Channel. 

* x *% 

At the invitation of the Premier, 
whose summons came to him just as he 
was entering his car bound for Pall Mall, | 
Mr. Harry Tare has agreed to accept 
the portfolio of the Ministry of Road 
Traffic. Mr. Tate's long experience as 
a motorist and familiarity with all the 
difficulties of motoring qualify him 
peculiarly for this post. One of his 
first tasks will be to inquire fully into 
the charges against the taxi varlet. 


* cs xs 

In spite of all rumours to the con- 
trary, Lord Norrucuirre will remain 
outside the new Government, but his 
interest in it is, at present, friendly. 
It is very well understood, however, 
that everyone must behave; for his 
| Lordship, in one of his rare intervals 
_of expansion, has been heard to remark 
| that there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it. 








‘The Bishop of Winchester proposes to cul- 
tivate the park round his Palace at Fulham.”’ 
Bristol Times and Mirror, 
The Bishop of Lonvow will, no doubt, 
return the compliment at Farnham. 
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WARS OF THE PAST. 
' (4s recorded in the Press of the period.) 
vit, 
From “ Tempora” (Rome). 
Admittedly, the peril is extreme. 

| Crustumerium has fallen, and also 

Ostia. However, Janiculum, the key 
‘to the whole outer system of the 

City's defences, still stands, and there 
'is accordingly no immediate cause 

for dismay. But we are pit, Sh 
| the opinion—so rapid has n 
Lans Porsens’s advance hitherto— 
that the bridge over the Tiber should 
be at onee destroyed as a precaution- 
ary measure while there is yet time. 
| We have every confidence in the con- 
tinued capacity for resistance of the 
strong garrison at Janiculum, but it is 
necessary to be pre for every 
eventuality; and if the fortress should 
fall without the bridge being demolished 
the latter would inevitably be seized 
by the enemy, and the Tiber, our last 
| line of defence, would be lost to us. 

For the rest, the spirit of the people 

is excellent. It has become almost a 
| truism to say that nowadays none is 
| for a party, but all are for the State. 
| Rich and poor have learned to help and 
/respect each other. Indeed, in these 

brave days Romans, in Rome's quarrel, 
| have poured out blood and treasure un- 
| sparingly for the common cause. We 

are like a nation of brothers. 





l'lacard of “ Hesperus” (Special 
Phosphorus Edition) :— 
FALL 
OF 
JANICULUM. 


From “ Hesperus” (Noon Edition). 
Swirr ADVANCE or THE ENEMY. 
War Councit Meets, 
Ilorativs To HOLD BripGr-Heap. 
Can THE BRIDGE BE DESTROYED 
In Time? 
The Secretary to the Senate announces: 


“The War Council met at the River 

| Gate immediately on receipt of the 
_ news of the fall of Janiculum. It was 
| decided to accept the offer of Port- 
_Captain Horativs (8.P.Q.R.’s Own), 
| Seurtus Larrrus (Ramnian . 
, and Herwiivs (“Titian Toughs”), 
| who gallantly volunteered to hold the 
_ bridge-head in order to give time for 
| the bridge itself to be destroyed. All 
hope of saving the town should not 
| therefore be abandoned. 





From our Special Correspondent. 
I have just returned from the River 





Gate, where I was, I believe, the first to 
applaud one of the Patres Conseripti 
(commanding the Axe-and-Crowbar 
Volunteers), who set a fine example by 
actually starting on the demolition of 
the bridge himself. Already you could 
see the Tuscan hordes in the swarthy 
dust that shrouded the Western horizon. 
I was myself in a position to pick out 
Astur, who was girt with the brand 
which (I am informed by a high 
authority) none but he can wield. 
There is no need to describe to you 
the firmament-rending yell that rose 
when the presence of the false and 
shameful Sextus was officially noti- 
fied. One saw women who hissed 
and even expectorated in his direction, 
and more than one child, I noticed, 
shook its small fist at him with splendid 
spirit... . 

I am told that Horarivs spoke out 
pretty plainly to the Senate, expressing 
the opinion that three men could easily 
hold the bridge-head. The gallant 
officer, interviewed while he was in the 
act of tightening his harness, declined 
to say much, merely expressing the 
opinion that everyone has got to die 
some time and that there was, after all, 
some satisfaction in being killed in a 
fight against odds. I confess I was 
favourably impressed by the very non- 
chalance of bis attitude. 


Stop Press News. 
Lartiuvs BEAT AvuNus. Herminivus 
BEAT Serus. Horativus pear Pievs. 


From “ Hesperus” (Fourth Edition). 
BRIDGE-HEAD STILL HELD. 
Deatu or Astur. 
Unvortunate MisHap To A Lictror. 


The Secretary to the Senate announces: 


“ Latest advices show that Horativs 
has despatched Astur, and, though 
slightly wounded in this encounter, has 
been able to keep his place in the line. 
The bridge -head is still being held and 
there is now a pause in the fighting. 
The total enemy casualties up to the 
present are estimated at: Killed, 7; 
Wounded, 0; Missing, 0. Our own 
casualties are: Killed,0; Wounded, 1- 
Missing,0. A regrettable incident took 
place during the demolition of the 
bridge, a Lictor having sliced himself 
with one of his own axes and being 
compelled to relinquish his valuable 
labours.” 


(Stop-Press News.) 
. Horativs cur orr. 
The bridge has been successfully des- 


troyed shortly after the skilful with- | 


drawal of Lartrus and Her»univs in} — 
the face of the enemy. We greatly 
regret to add that Horarttus is missing, 
having failed to make good his retreat 
with his comrades, and must be re- 
garded as lost.—(Official.) 


From “ Hesperus” (Special Home 
Edition). 
HOoRATIUS SAFE. 
How ue sWAM THE River. 
(By our Special Correspondent.) 


Horatius, the only one of the 

“dauntless three” (as they have been 
already named) about whose safety 
doubts were entertained, has swum 
| the river and is safe. I saw him, 
j when the bridge fell, standing alone, 
but obviously with all his wits about 
him, despite the ninety thousand foes 
‘before and the broad flood behind. 
When he turned round he might have 
seen, I believe, from where he was 
standing (just where, on other occa- 
sions, 1 have stood myself) the white 
| porch of his home. His lips parted 
as if in prayer. The next moment, 
|pausing only to sheathe his ensan- 
guined sword, he took a graceful dive 
into the river. 

Some moments of terrible tension 
ensued. When at last his head ap- 
peared above the surges, a cry of in- 
describable rapture went up, and I am 
happy to place on record the fact that 
I distinctly detected a note of generous 
cheering from the Tuscan ranks. 

But all was not yet over. The cur- 
rent ran fiereely, swollen high by 
months of rain, Often I thought him 
sinking—and indeed nearly sent in a 
message to that effect—but still again 
he rose. Never, I think, did any 
;swimmer in like circumstances pet- 
‘form such a remarkable feat of nata- 
‘tion. But at length he felt the bottom, 
|was helped ashore by myself and the 
| Senate, and was carried shoulder-high 
| through the River Gate. I understand 
\that some special recognition is to be 


| made of his splendid feat. 








iis — 


From “ Rome Chat.” 


| 
| 


Our frontispiece this week is a family 
group of brave Captain Horattvus, to- 
gether with the tender mother who 
(formerly) dandled him to rest, and his 
wife, who, it will be noticed, is nursing 


his youngest baby. We are glad to 
hear that, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of settling our gallant soldiers o@ 
the land, a goodly tract is to be given 
to this popular hero. The story of how 
he held the bridge-head will certainly 
_ afford a stirring tale for the home-cirelé 








| for a long time to come. 





———— ~———l 
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‘‘Lomue! THIS 18 A BIT OF ALL RIGHT, I DON’T THINK, ME A-VOLUNTEERIN’ 
TRAININ’, AN’ NAH THEY MAKES A BLOOMIN’ LANCER OF ME!”’ 


ae jer", F 


FOR INFANTRY, GOIN’ RIGHT THROTOGT! ME 











‘EAD-WORK. say Molly would be too much for me?” 
Bob Winter is our local carrier. His| ‘No, Miss, ‘tain’t Molly, but—well, 
old grey mare Molly—or a predecessor |’tain’t no job for a lady, ain’t the 
very like her, driven by Bob's father | carryin’; leastways, not to my way 0’ 
| before him—has jogged into town on| thinkin’.” 
market days as long as anyone inthe} ‘Oh, but I should get the people at 
village can remember. The weather-|the shops to help me with the heavy 
beaten, oft-patched tilt of Bob’s cart | things.” 
must have heard in its day generations | Bob cleared his throat loudly and 
of village gossip, and a mere inspection | looked more uncomfortable still. Then 
of the cargo on the flap which lets| at last he decided to take the plunge. 
down at the back will provide quite an | «’*Tain’t the liftin’ that do be troublin’ 
amount of interesting information, such | I, Miss,” he said confidentially, “’tis 
as ‘whose new housemaid’s tin trunk; the ‘ead-work. I don’t believe there 
be a-goin’ to station already, lookee, | be a wumman livin’ could do it. There 
and who be a-getten a new tyre to ees|be a tur’ble lot of ‘’ead-work in the 
bicycle—see.”’ \earryin’ business. Why, I do think— 
Now, however, there is a likelihood | think— think mornen till night, till 
that Bob may be called up; and the} what wi’ one thing an’ what wi’ 
fate of the carrying business hangs in| another thing I'm sure there's times 
the balance. | when I don’t know if I be on my ‘ead or 
“ Never mind, Bob,” I said (I had|my ‘eels. Why, I've seen the time 
overtaken himand old Molly sauntering | when I've a-comed in and I've a-set 
up the steep hill above the village) ; “if;}down and I’ve a-said to Missis, ‘ No, 
it comes to that, you know, the women- Missis, I don’t want no tea; I don't 
folk will have to take turns at the| want nothen only to set quiet, for I be 
carrying while you areaway. I believe! just about tired out with that there 
I should make rather a good carrier.” | thinkin’.’ 
° | 
Bob shook his head and looked} 
evasive. \do have to remember, lookee. What 
“No, Miss,” he said, “*twuddn’ do, | wi’ the grocer, an’ what wi’ the — 
's 











‘twuddn’ do at all.” }an’ folks’s parcels to leave an’ fol 


<= 
parcels to call for, an’ picken up here 
an’ setten down there—-well, a woman's 
brain ain't strong enough for it, least- 
ways not to my way o’ thinkin’... . 





* Well, now, if I ain't a-gone an’ for- 
got to call at old Mrs. Pettigrew’s for 
her subscription for to get made up at | 
the chemist’s! There, now, Miss, don’t 
that just show how you do ‘ave to kip 
on thinkin’ all the time, else you be | 
just about sure to forget somethin’ or 
another? Oh yes, there be a smartish 
lot of *ead-work in the carryin’ business, 
an’ no mistake!” 





An Enviable Post. 
From a list of the new Government :— 


Sir Frederick Cawley.”—Star (Johannesburg). | 





“There be such a sight o’ things you | 


generally useful in nursery.”’ ~ 


‘*Chancellor of the Ducky of Lancaster: | 


“Man, to drive horse and make himself | 


| 
Provincial Press. * | 


| No doubt a rocking-horse. 


From a New Zealand diocesan maga- 
zine :— - 

“Owing to the continued illness of the 
Viear, which we trust is reaching its last 
stage, the services of the Church have been 
conducted by the following,’’ etc. 


The Vicar, we understand, thinks this 





'might have been more tactfully worded. 
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Long-suffering Wife (to amateur politician). ‘‘Ou, aLu nigut. Doy'r KBEP 'OLLERIN’ AT ME ABOUT THE Wark AND THE GovER'- 
ment! WO DO YOU THINK YOU'RE TALKING TO—LoRD Dievumrork?” 








ana garage ” bakaglial. te Sibe tes ation 
en ee Perscatatet bcs | In which ho nicer touch was never missing 
viviality by the War. Social functions ansemgeniod by eating have | Down from great FrepErtck to blameless Bisstne. 
a cera | to =o a lama ‘Tis easy, though the writer does not tell, _ 
scaches belghta of Sileuey-saeeed of in the old carnivorous days. | To guess the themes which prompt the brightest 
Unhappily snobbery still prevails, ‘‘ every class pretending to be richer | sallies ; 
| and better than they are—small officials, officers, landowners, all Louvain; the Lusitania ; Nurse CavELL— 
| pretending to be millionaires, and doing their pretension shabbily.’’ } With these Hun wit most delicately dallies ; 
One of the leading Prussian social stars The wreck of Reims; the Prussic acid shell ; 
Opines that War, although it makes for leanness, The desolation of Armenia's valleys ; 
Not only banishes discordant jars The toll of Belgian infants slain ere birth— 
And purifies Berlin of all uncleanness, All these excite Berlin’s ecstatic mirth. 
But places her, beatified by Mars, And yet a slight amari aliquid 
U pon & pinnacle of mental keenness, Is mingled with this lady’s honeyed phrases ; 
Changing the cult of trencher and of bow! Berlin society is not yet rid 
To feasts of reason and o’erflows of soul. Of one of its less admirable phases ; 
The gross carnivorous orgies of the past There is, in other words, one fly amid 
Have gone, and in their place is something finer ; The precious ointment of the writer's praises ; 
Emotions of a transcendental cast In every class are those who ape the airs 
Preoeeupy the luncher and the diner; Of the superior nobs and millionaires. 
The Hun, in short, by being forced to fast, But still, when all reserves are duly made 
Has grown ethereal, more alert, diviner ; For negligible faults in tact or breeding, 
And, purged of alf incentive to coy é The picture by this noble scribe displayed 
His speech has almost lost its gutt quality. Of high-browed Hundom makes impressive reading ; 
His talk, of old to stodginess inclined, For homage to convivial needs is paid 
Now sparkles with consistent coruscation, Without the faintest risk of over-feeding, 


Attaining hsights of mirth and wit combined And, braced by frugal fare, the Prussian brain 
Unknown to any previous generation, Soars to a perfectly celestial plane. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF A SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


Drawing Mistress (to member of class that has been told to draw some object of natural history). ‘‘ Now, JamMms, THAT I8 NAUGHTY. 


WHY HAVEN'T YOU DONE A NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECT?" 


James. ‘‘But I Have. I’ve DRAWN THE RED CORPUSCLES IN THE BLOOD OF A FROG.” 











llers . . . Wuss!” He exhaled scorn- 

A FLEETING DETACHMENT. | fully and gave a turn to the lubricator. 

Private Albert Snape, A.S.C.(M.T.),| “Any chance o’ getting down Ver- 

stepped off the footboard of X. 33, a/|melly way? They say it ain't ‘arf bad 

medieval Vanguard, and splashed his|there.” Albert brightene’ up at the 
way round to the driver. “I'm _ fair| thought 


sick o’ this ‘ere Flanders, I am,” he| “' Tain’t likely,” was the sharp and 


| complained, expectorating dolorously| unsympathetic reply. “'Oo do yer 


into the sea of mud; “’spose it’ull|think’s goin’ ter do this little job if 


| be up to the blinkin’ axles before Feb-| they takes our lot away? Wy, this 





ruary?” He stirred the mixture with|’ere road is just like ‘Igh ‘Olborn to 


a cautious foot. | me; I knows all the 'umps and ‘ollows 
“Not ‘arf, ole sport,” replied the} blindfold.” 
. . . . | 
driver, carefully unsticking a cigarette | 


‘ave bin out larst winter, then yer did| method of desertion. 
‘ave to sit above yerself to keep yer | Half-an-hour later, when the day- 
tootsies dry.” llight had gone, X. 33, generously over- 

“ Wot—wuss than this?” exclaimed | flowing with a detachment of the 20th 
the disconsolate one. Mudlarkers, was, in company with many 

“Wuss!” was the withering retort. | other vehicles, making her inharmoni- 
“Wy, when I tells yer that some o'|ous way along the “ Wipers” road. 
them Naval "Umming-birds, t’other| Judging from the plunginess of her 
side o’ Popinjay, fitted out an ole Blue | progress and the fluent language of the 
‘Ammersmith with a pair o’ propel-! man of oil, it was evident that some of 











Albert returned to the stern sheets | 
from his underlip. “ But yer ought to|}and considered the most feasible) 





the “’umps and ‘ollows” had passed 
from the driver's memory. Not that 
such a slight matter could damp the 
spirits of the passengers. Rather it 
served to entertain them. 

“We ‘ave gone an’ fallen out of the 
dress-circle this time,” a voice ex- 
claimed after an extra steep dive into a 
badly-filled shell crater. 

Albert, wet and unsociable, hung 
gloomily on to the back rail. 


“Carn’t see wot they got to be so | 


blinkin’ ‘appy abart,” he muttered 
savagely; “ Taon't believe it’s ‘arf bad 
in them trenches.” He ruminated 
bitterly on the thought that his job 
was probably the worst one on the 
whole front, and made a resolve to put 
the matter right. 

When the final sto +g Janes had 
been reached and the 20th Mudlarkers, 
after the usual indescribable mélée, 
had been put upon the path that would 
ultimately them (if they were 
fortunate enough to avoid all guides, 
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philosophers and friends) to their 
trench, the man of oil was profanely 
grieved to discover that Albert Snape 
had abandoned X. 33 for the unknown. 

As a matter of fact Albert had sli 
away and followed the Mudlarkers, 
with a hazy idea that a rifle would 
fortuitously present itself. That an 
extra unit could possibly be noticed 
never occurred to him. He had a 
vague intention of joining a cavalry 
regiment. Very soon he lost the Mud- 
larkers, and then, by an easy sequence 
of events, himself. 

“Wha goes there?” whispered a 
hoarse voice almost in his ear. It gave 
him quite an unpleasant start, but, sup- 
pressing his first inspiration, which was 
to say the Life Guards, he answered, 
*T’m a Mudlarker!” 

“ This iss the Seaforths in supporrt,” 
remarked the sentry ; “ ye ‘Il be in the 
firrst line, na doot. Ye’ll hae to go 
hack, an’ it’s the firrst turnin’ tae the 
left, an’ keep as strecht as ye can.” 
The Highlander stepped back into the 
deeper shadows and the self-recruited 
Mudlarker continued his career. 

He traversed what seemed to him an 
interminable number of trenches with- 
out encountering anyone. There was a 
reason for this lack of companionship, 
but it did not at first appeal to his 
imagination, Suddenly he was startled 
by the vicious “phut, phut, phut” of 
unpleasantly close shooting, and bullets 
began to splash and grease along the 
bottom of the trench, accompanied by 
the stutter of a machine gun. 

Miraculously untouched, he slid over 
the parados and lay, sweating with 
fright, in the watery furrow of a turnip 
field. 

The trench was one that was seldom 
used, being thoroughly exposed to en- 
filading fire. At stated. periods through 
the night a machine gun was turned on, 
a proceeding which, beyond gratifying 
the Huns, had no sort of effect. Albert, 
in blissful ignorance of all such customs, 
floundered about amongst the turnips 
until he came across a Jack Johnson 
crater. From this he emerged even 
wetter than before. A little later he 
became mixed up with some barbed 
wire. The more he tried to get away 
the more inextricably he became in- 
volved with it, A star shell burst over- 
head, and a German sniper, seizing the 
chance of a lifetime, put in four rounds 
rapid fire, 

Albert lost the lobe of anear and 
had his breeches shot through, but he 
managed to escape from the wire and 
find another furrow. Mere dampness 
no longer inconvenienced him, there 
were so many other things to think 
about, He crawled stealthily on his 
hands and knees and found the barbed 











wire again. At length he heard the 
welcome sound of voices. He crawled 
faster until he became aware that the 
voices were not speaking English, This 
discovery turned him to stone. For an 
hour—perhaps two hours—he remained 
as still as a hare in its form. 

Suddenly, blurred and crouching 
figures appeared out of the night. 
They moved quickly and silently. One 
of them nearly trod upon his hand, but 
he was too dazed to think of committing 
himself to either speech or action. 

“Give it ’em!” cried a voice a few 
seconds later, and the roar of the ex- 
ploding bombs signified that it had 
been given. 

Instantly pandemonium broke loose. 
Machine gun and rapid rifle fire burst 
forth from the German front trenches, 
and streams of bullets swept over the 


intervening ground like a gigantic hail- | 


storm ; then some field batteries began 
to burst H.E. shrapnel above the 
disturbed area, while star shells and 
magnesium flares threw an uneven light 
over the whole scene. 

A breathless body cast itself down 
beside the now completely mesmerised 
Albert: “ We ain’t ‘arf upset the blink- 
in’ beehive. Lumme! it ’s——” 

The prone figure suddenly became 
silent, gave a convulsive kick or two 
and rolled over towards the man who 
still lived. 

Tt was sufficient. Something seemed 
to draw very tense in Albert’s brain and 
his body reeled into action. 

Blindly and without coherent 
thought he ran shouting across the 
field, stumbling and falling over the 
slippery and uneven surface, but always 

icking himself up and flinging his 
ly onward into the unknown. 

A subaltern, who was examining a 
luminous watch, received him at the 
charge as he fell into an English first- 
line trench. They struggled wildly to- 


igether in the mud to the accompani- 


ment of startling language on the part 
of the subaltern. 

Then Albert, having reached his limit 
of endurance, had the supreme tact to 
faint. 


A little later, in a well-found dug-out, | 


the patient was refreshing himself with 
copious draughts of brandy. 

“Who are you, and what the devil 
are you doing here?” asked the still 
indignant officer. 

Albert did not hesitate longer than it 
takes to swallow. 

“Lorst me way, I ‘ave, Sir. I’m 
with X 33, attached to Mechanical 
Transport, an’ if I ain’t back pretty 
quick my mate ' ull fair ’ave a bloomin’ 
fit.” 

% * * * 


As was predicted by the sagacious 


but in spite of this and sundry other 


Private Albert Snape, A.S.C. (M.T.). 





LIONS AT PLAY. 
By A SUBALTERN. 


Tue Colonel rustles his newspaper, 
smites it into shape with a mighty fist, 
rips it across in a futile endeavour to 
fold it accurately, and, casting it furi- 
ously aside in a crumpled mass, says, 
after the manner of all true War Lords, 
i“ Umph.” Whereupon the Ante-Room 

as one man takes cover. 

The Colonel then turns cumbrously 
'in his chair, permitting his eye to rove 
round the room in search of the unwary 
prey. Hesmiles cynically at the intense 
concentration of the Auction parties; 
winces at the renewed and unnatural 
efforts of those who make music; glares 
unamiably at the feverish book-worms, 
and suddenly breaks into little chuckles 
of satisfaction. The Ante-Room peers 
cautiously round to discover the iden- 
tity of the unfortunate victim, and 
chuckles in its turn. The Adjutant, 
checked in his stealthy retreat, hastens 
back, arranges the table and chess- 
board, pokes the fire with unnecessary 
energy, and sits down. At once the 
Ante-Room abandons its cover. 

The Colonel begins by grasping the 
box, turning it upside down, and spill- 
ing the contents over the sides of the 
table. The Adjutant immediately apolo- 
gises for his clumsiness. The Colonel 
then liberally spreads out the pieces, 
selects two pawns, and offers the Ad- 
jutant the choice of two fists. The 
Adjutant chooses. Each fist opens to 
disclose a white pawn. The Colonel’s 
expansive smile over his little joke 
quickly turns to a frown at the Adju- 
tant’s exaggerated laughter. He sus- 
pects the Adjutant. He seizes two 
more pieces, offers his opponent another 
choice, but, to the latter's huge delight 
and his own discomfiture, eventually 
discovers that both are black. He ac 
cordingly makes use of his casting 
vote and selects white. 

The Colonel plays a smashing game. 
When it is his turn to move he never 
pauses to make up his mind. His mind 
is already made up. All he has to do, 
immediately the Adjutant has finished 
touching up his position, is to move 
the piece his eye has been piercing 
throughout the long period of his 
opponent's cautious deliberation. When 
the Colonel moves a piece he may be 
said to get there. All ¢ obstructions are 
ruthlessly swept aside with a callous 











———— at 


man of oil, the mud upon the — roel] a 
is slowly climbing towards the axles, | 


drawbacks it would be hard to find a} 
more contented spirit than that of | 
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Should a knight haply descend from | 
ithe clouds and settle on the correct | 
| square it arrives more by luck than 
‘judgment. Tradition alleges that avis 

ever the Colonel is called upon to move | 
his king in the earlier stages of the | 
game all lights are turned off froim the | 
neighbouring town in accordance with | 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

However true this may be—the respon- | 

sibility rests on the Padre’s capable | 

shoulders—when his king is moved in 
the later stages the Colonel pushes it | 
| along by half-squares in a haphazard | 
and preoccupied manner. He invariably 
| 

} 

} 














fills his pipe when the end is in sight, 
but leaves it unlighted so that he may 
cover his ultimate defeat by a general 
| demolition ef matehes. 
On this occasion the Adjutant skil- | 
fully snipes the Colonel's queen in the | 
| sixth move. The Colonel immediately 
retrieves the piece from the box, asks | 
| where it was before, examines it with | 
the essence of loathing and revolt, re- 
| moves it out of his sight, and refuses 
to take it back, although he had mis- 
| taken it for another piece. In retalia- 
tion he proceeds to concentrate all his 
| effectives on his opponent’s queen, and, 
after sacrificing the flower of his forces, 
drives the attack home and gains his 
objective with the greatest enthusiasm. 
He remarks that the capture was costly, | 
but that honour is satisfied, and would | 
the waiter kindly approach within ear- | 
shot ? 

While the Adjutant is working up 
his offensive on the Colonel's right 
flank, the Colonel himself is making 
independent sallies on the left, unless, 
| of course, he is compelled to march his 
; king out of a congested district into 
more open country. On the rare ocea- Reel, 
sions when he is at a loss for a moment | as Miao \ 1) | 5 
what to do he makes it a practice to Ye 8 Si 
move & pawn one square in order to| Ey ee Oihe te 
io time. By this method, unex: | Tube Conductor, ‘Pass FURTHER DOWN THE CAR, PLEASE! [Dass FURTHER DOWN 
pectedly but none the less Son THE CAR, PLEASE!! (In desperation) ANY LADY OR GENTLEMAN PRESENT KNOW THE | 


Jer. 


} Pots 














he recovers his queen—only to see it| Gxrwan ror ‘Pass rurTHen DOWN THE cAR’?" 
laid low again by enfilading fire from a 
perfectly obvious redoubt. mand—ecavalry, infantry, church and; The Colonel brushes aside the Mess | 
After twenty minutes of battle the| tanks, in order to achieve the destrue- | President's tinder-lighter, shatters the 
Colonel’s area becomes positively | tion of the two bantam bodyguards. | nifute triumph of the serried black ranks 
draughty, and the sole survivors of his} This is not playing the game, andjof the hostile forces with one superb 


dashing but sanguinary counter-attack, ithe Colonel fumes inwardly and frets | elevation of the eyebrows, smashes three 


the king and two pawns, have assumed | outw ardly. Inthe intervals of pressing | matches in quick succession, and proves 
the bored and eallous air of a remnant | down the unlit tobacco in his pipe with | that all the time his mind has been pre- 
that has fought too long and is called|an oscillating thumb, he alternately!occupied with weightier matters -by 
upon to fight again. The Colonel has | pokes his king out of the corner and | saying after the manner of all true War 
just unceremoniously pushed his sov-|pulls it back again; while his trans-| Lords, “ Umph.” 

ereign to the rear with a flick of his | parent impulse is to scrap the board, | 
nervous irritated little finger. His| wreck the ante-room and run amok. | 
opponent can obviously bring him to|The Adjutant continues his innocent | Sweetness and Light. 

his knees in two moves. Instead of! amusement until at last the pleasure}O Marrnew Arnoup! you were right: 
which the Adjutant brazenly com-|wanes. The two heroic pawns are|We need more Sweetness and more 
mences with massed bands and colours | carried decently off, and he apolo- Light ; 

flying to execute a masterly tactical | getically whispers his suspicions of a| For till we break the brutal foe 
advance with the whele of his com-| checkmate to his commanding officer. |Our sugar 's short, our lights are low, 
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A LUCID EXPLANATION. 


Ir was my task to collect from their 
relatives particulars as to the where- 
abouts of the wounded of our neigh- 
bourhood, for the purposes of our local 
report. It wanted five minutes to 
twelve, the sacred dinner-hour of the 
| British artisan; and one name re- 
maimed upon my list, against which 
was a pencilled note, “ Reported return- 
ing home.” Did that mean that he 
was disabled? And should I manage to 
gather the necessary information before 
the clock struck ? 

[ knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a woman wearing a canvas 
apron with a very tight string, her 
head surmounted by hair-curlers and 
a cloth cap. - 

“ Yes, thanking you kindly,” she re- 
plied in answer to my question, {~~~ 
“me son ‘as been wounded. 
| 'Eard of it from the War Office. 





This war's a shocking busi- 
ness.” 

| lL expressed my sympathy and 
| asked for particulars. 

| “ Yer see, he was at Gallipoli.” 
| “At Gallipoli? Then it must 
have been some time ago? I 
understood-——” 

“Tt was this way. Me son, 
_‘e ses to me, ‘Mother,’ 'e says, 
‘don’t you worry, but I ‘ve had 
a toe took off.’ "E never was 
_one to put up a great shout 
| "bout hisself, nor nothink of 

that. They took ‘im dawn to 

their base ‘ospital. Leeharver's 
| the name. Perhaps you know 
it?” 
| | cast. my mind over the 
| igean Islands, from which '|_ 





_ Mudros sprang up very large, and every- 


thing else sank into oblivion, “I'm 
afraid I don't,” I owned apologetically. 

“ Thought noe you might. L-E, 
first word, H-A-V-R-E second—Lee- 
harver.” 

“Oh-h, to be sure, Le Havre. I 

| mean—yes, now you mention it, I 
| think I have heard of it. And is your 
| son still there?” 

“ Me son, ’e ses the vermin there was 
something shocking, and they spent all 
their spare time ‘unting theirselves.” 

_ “What! not in the hospital? Oh, I 
_ see; you mean in the trenches.” 

“ And ‘im,” she continued, not notic- 

| ing my remark, ‘and ‘im that partic’lar 

‘bout ‘is linen; couldn't use a ‘andker- 

chief not unless it was spotless; must 

‘ay a clean one every Sunday as reg’lar 


as the week come round. It do seem 
‘ard, don’t it? ‘ve pinched his 
sweater too. S'pose I shall ‘av to get 


‘im another, s’pose I shall; but it’s a 
job to know how to get along these 








a! A TU "YT | you never know what's coming 
wo ae ot ee 





times. And now margarine’s up this) “Not as I've ‘eard on,” came the | 
week, that's the latest.” | prompt ve 

“But your son,” I ventured tenta-| ‘ Well, but I thought you said your 
tively—“ is his foot still bad?” | son had been wounded.” 

“Oh, ‘is foot’s right enough. It's; ‘Ah, yes, that was ’is toe, yer see; 
‘is teeth that’s the worry. 'E ses to sent ‘im down to the base ‘ospital, 
me, ‘ Mother,’ he ses, ‘afore I can do; Leeharver.’’. 
any good I must ‘ave me teeth seen to.’| “ Yes, you told me that; but I heard 
Oh, this fighting ’s cruel work!” | he might be coming home. I was afraid 

Could he have been wounded in the perhaps he was disabled.” 
jaw? The thought was horrible, but I; “That's right. "E's coming ‘ome 
remarked with affected cheerfulness,’ right enough. Ought to be ‘ere in 
“Well, come, anyhow he is able to,"bout five minutes. ‘Ope ‘is dinner 
write.” |’asn’t spiled time I've stood ‘ere talk- 

“Oh, ‘e can write right enough—got ing to you.” 
the prize at school for ‘rithmatic, ‘e| ‘ Well, what is the matter with him 
did.” ‘ | then?" I asked desperately. 

« Yes, but I mean if he is able to! ‘Dunno there’s anything partic'lar 
write he can't be so very bad.” 'wrong with ‘im, ‘E's going to get 

“Oh, ’e didn’t write that. That was! married to-morrer, if that’s what you 
August come atwelvemonth. The very' mean. ‘Ope it won't be the beginning 
ame Re dup ane of fresh troubles for ‘im. But 


I agreed that you never did. 





i 

8> 
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LETTERS FROM MACEDONIA. 


Ill, 


| Jerry, my Lap,—We have 
| lost a dear friend, and with him, 
alas, the piping days of peace. 
No, he is not dead, or even mori- 
bund, but his friendship for us 
lives no longer. His name is 
Feodor, and he is a Bulgar 
comitadjus, or whatever is the 
singular of “ comitadji,” and he 
lived until lately in No. 2 Dug- 
out, Hyde Park, just over the 
way. 

It is a moot point which de- 





“ FELLo, wor'’s THE MATTER WITH 'Im?”’ 
“Suect snock, I rReckon."’ 





; ____________| charming manner or his exqui- 
first thing they done to him was tojsite trousers. These two characteris- 
take out pretty near ‘alf ‘is teeth. The} tics were the more pleasing because of 
military authorities do pull you about/their perfect contrast; for whereas his 
something shocking.” manner was refined and retiring, his 
“And where did he go after Havy—/trousers were distinctly aggressive in 
after Leehar—I mean after the hos-|their flaunting shameless redness. 
pital?” I was getting ratherbewildered.| Feodor’s appearances were at first 
“ Oh, ’e went to the War right enough ;| spasmodic. This was only natural, 
but ‘is digestion 's that bad. They said| seeing that he had not yet instilled 
’e'd feel a lot better once ‘is teeth was|into us his own attractive habit of 
out, but ’e ses, ‘Mother,’ ’e ses, ‘ you| laisser aller and laisser faire, and that 
want a mouth full of teeth to eat this| his red trousers offered such a beautiful 
bullet beef what they give us.’ Next; mark. 
thing was they set him to drive them! He would appear suddenly, smile 
machines.” /seraphically towards us, and then dis- 
“What machines would those be?”| appear before our snipers could get on 
I asked, groping for a little light. ‘to him. At first of course we tried to 
“Why, them motors as they use out) pot him, but gradually our ferocity 
there. "E got meddling with one of| gave way to amazement and then to 
‘em, and it was the nearest thing 'e|tolerance. At last came a day when 
didn’t ‘ave ‘is ‘and in a jelly; the|Feodor climbed on to his parapet 
machine didn’t act proper, or somethink and made us a pretty little speech. 
o’ that.” | We cheered him loudly, although we 
“And do you mean that his hand didn’t understand much of it. Next 
was injured?” |day we brought down an interpreter 


lighted us the more, Feodor's | 
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and asked Feodor for an encore. His 
second performance was ¢6ven more} 
spirited than the first, and after a grace- | 
ful vote of thanks to our benefactor we | 
asked the interpreter to oblige. 

It appeared that from his boyhood 
Feodor had been apprenticed to an 
assistant piano-tuner in Varna. Rosy 
days of rapid promotion followed, and 
the boy, completely wrapped up in his 
profession, soon became a deputy 
assistant piano-tuner. ‘Then followed 
the old, old story of vaulting ambition. 

The youth, his head turned by 
material success, sought to consolidate | 
his social position by a marriage above 
his station, and dared to aspire to the! 
hand of a full piano-tuner’s daughter. 

The old man tried gentle dissuasion 
at first, but the obstinate pertinacity of | 
the stripling made him gradually lose | 
patience. He was a hale and hearty | 
veteran, and when the situation came 
to a climax his method of dealing with 
it was stern and thorough. 

Seizing the hapless Feodor during | 
an evening call he interned him in the | 
vitals of a tuneless Baby Grand, and for 
three hours played on him Cuopm’s | 
polonaise in A flat major, with the loud 
pedal down. On his release Feodor 
had lost his reason and rushed to the | 
nearest police-station to ask to be sent 
to the Front immediately. His object, 
he explained, was toendthe War. The! 
Bulgar authorities thought the plan | 
worth trying and sent him off as a | 
comitadjus ; and to these cireumstances | 
we were indebted for his society. 

Every day we saw more and more! 
of Feodor, and we grew to love him. 
As to sniping him now—the idea never 
entered our heads, Accordingly, while a | 
deafening strafe proceeded daily on both 
sides of us, we remained in a state of 
idyllic peace and hatelessness. 

Then arrived the cruel day when the 
Brass Hats came round, and a large 
and important General asked us— 

* But are you being offensive enough 
to the enemy in front?” 

“Offensive to Feodor, 
possible |!” 

“You must be offensive,” he rejoined. 
“TI don’t think there is sufficient hate 
in this part of the line.” 

It was this unfortunate moment 
that Feodor chose to step on to his 
parapet and call out cheerfully to the 
Great Man— 

“Good morning, Johnee!” 

For one tense moment I thought 
the General would burst. By an effort 
be pulled himself together, however, 
and shouted to my troops in a voice of 
thunder— 

“At That Person in front—fifteen 
rounds rapid. Fire!” 

We had to do it, of course, and, al- 


} 
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Sir? Im- 
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Lady (who has been photographed for passport), “T#18 PHOTOGRAPH OF ME 18 REAL 
Way, I Loox LIKE A GORTLLA!” 

‘*1’mM VERY SORRY, LADY; 
ALLOW US TO TOUCH UP ANY PASSPORT PHOTOS.”’ 


DREADFUL. 
Photographer. 
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BUT, YOU SER, THR GOVERNMENT WON'T 














SS — — 
though I think most of our sights were 
a little high, accidents will happen. 
Feodor emitted one unearthly shriek, 
and his time back towards home would, 
if it had been taken, make a world’s 
championship record. 

I don’t think he was physically 
hurt; but bis poor trousers were badly 
punctured! ... 

Our friend, Jerry, may not be lost, 
but he is certainly gone behind. 

Yours always, PETER, 





‘From the Pentland Firth to Nerway, the 
eyes of the British Fleet are those of 
Nunquam.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


Wesupposeold Dormio is asleep as usual. 





“The clergy will be pleased to hear of | 
parishioners who are sick.”— Parish Magazine. | 
No doubt they mean it kindly, but it 
sounds rather eallous. 


“ Holders of 15s. 6d. War Savings Certificates 
and scrip vouchers of the War Loan are 
acceptable over the Post Office counter at their 
face value.” — Daily News. 

“ «My face is my fortune, Sir,’ she said.” 

“Will anyone give 15/- and a kind home 
to a nice little brown miniatare dog, 
3 years, ideal pet and companion?” 

The Bazaar, | 
Sixpence more and the little pet coukl | 
buy a War Savings Certificate. 
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THE FATE OF UMBRELLAS. 
No. L 


From Arthur Vivian, Bury Street, St. James's, to 
Mrs. Morton, Dockington Hall, Bucks. 


Dear Mas. Morton,—Just a line to thank you very 
sincerely for my delightful visit. It was like old times to 
see you all gathered together in hospitable Dockington and 
to find that the War, terrible as it is, has not altogether 
abolished pleasant human intercourse in England, in spite 
of what the Dean said. But then Deans are privileged 
persons. : 

I am sorry to say, by the way, that in the hurry of 
departure this morning I took away the wrong umbrella 
and left my own. I am sending back the changeling with 
all proper apologies. Would you mind sending me mine? 
It has a crook handle (cane) and a plain silver band with 
my initials engraved on it. Please give my love to Harry 
and the children. 

Yours always sincerely, 


No. IT. 
From the Dean of Marchester to Mrs. Morton. 


Dear Mas. Morton,—I desire to thank you for three 
most agreeable days spent in congenial company. You 
have indeed mastered the secret of making your guests feel 
at home, and Dockington even in war-time is still Dock- 
ington. Pray give my warm regards to Mr. Morton and 
remember me suitably to the dear children. I wish they 
wouldn’t keep on growing up as they do; childhood is so 
delightful. 

I find to my great regret that by some inexplicable 
mistake I took away with me an umbrella that is not mine. 
I am sending it back to you, and shall be deeply beholden 
to you if you will pack up and send to me the one I left. 
It is an old one, recognisable by its cane handle (crook) and 
an indiarubber ring round the shaft. Pray accept my 
apologies for the trouble I am giving you. 

Yours very sincerely, Cuartes Menvew. 


No, ITI. 


From Brigadier-General Barton to his 
Sister, Mrs. Morton. * 


Dear Mary,—You gave me a capital time. There's a 
slight difference between Dockington and the trenches. 
I'm not as a rule a great performer with clergymen, but | 
liked your Dean. By the way, when I dashed off your 
man put somebody else's umbrella in with me, instead of 
my own, which is a natty specimen. The one I've got is 
an old gamp with a stout indiarubber ring to it. I haven't 
time to send it back. Every moment is taken up, as I cross 
to France to-night. Besides, how can you pack such a 
thing as an umbrella? It's much too long. Keep mine 
till we meet again, Best love to Harry and the kids. 

Ever yours, Tom. 


No. IV. 
From Arthur Vivian to Mrs. Morton. 


Dear Mrs. Morton,—I wired you this morning asking 
you to do nothing about my umbrella. The fact is I have 
found it at my rooms, and I am forced to the conclusion 
that I never took it with me to Dockington at all. 1 am 
awfully sorry to have given you all this trouble. It shall 
be a lesson to me never to take my umbrella anywhere, or 
rather never to think I've taken it, when, as a matter of 
fact, I haven't. 

Yours always sincerely, 


Artuur VIVIAN. 


Artaur Vivian. 





No. V. 
Telegram from Mrs. Morton to Arthur Vivian, 


Si 


Too late. Sent off somebody's umbrella to you yesterday, | 
Please return it to me. Ei 


No. VI. 
From Mrs. Morton to her Sister, Lady Compton. 


. » » We had a few friends at a last week, not g. 
om, Arthur Vivian) 


real party, but just a few old shoes— 
and the Dean of Marchester and Mrs. Dean. Since they 


went away I’ve had the most awful time with their um} 


brellas. They all took away with them the wrong ones, 


and then wrote to me to send them their right ones. Arthur} 
Vivian never brought one, and whose he took away I can't} 


say. In fact I've been exposed to an avalanche of returning 


umbrellas, and Parkins has spent all his time in doing 1 


the absurd things and posting them. He has just cele 

his seventieth birthday, and these umbrellas have rui 
what's left of his temper. Umbrellas still keep pouring 
in, and nobody ever seems by any chance to get the right 
one. It's the most discouraging thing I've ever been 
involved in. As far as I can make out the Dean's umbrella, 
is now in the trenches with Tom. If ever I have a party 
at Dockington again I shall write, “No umbrellas by 
request,” on the invitations. . 


THE INN O° THE SWORD. 
A Sone or Youtn anp War. 
Rovine along the King’s highway 
I met wi’ a Romany black. 
“Good day,” says 1; says he, “ Good day, 
And what may you have in your pack?” 
“ Why, a shirt,” says I, “and a song or two 
To make the road go faster.” 
He laughed: “ Ye'll find or the day be through 
There's more nor that, young master. 
Oh, roving ’s good and youth is sweet 
And love is its own reward ; 
But there’s that shall stay your careless feet 
When ye come to the Sign o’ the Sword.” 








* Riddle me, riddlemaree,” quoth I, 
“Is a game that’s ill to win, 
And the day is o'er fair such tasks to try "— 
Said he, “ Ye shall know at the inn.” 
With that he suited his path to mine 
And we travelled merrily, 
Till I was ware of the promised sign 
And the door of an hostelry. 
And the Romany sang, “To the very life 
Ye shall pay for bed and board ; 
Will ye turn aside to the House of Strife? 
Will ye lodge at the Inn o’ the Sword ?” 


Then I looked at the inn 'twixt joy and fear, 
And the Romany looked at me. 
Said I, “ We ha’ come to a parting here 
And I know not who you be.” 
But he only laughed as I smote on the door: 
“ Go, take ye the fighting chance ; 
Mayhap I once was a troubadour 
In the knightly days of France. 
Oh, the feast is set for those who dare 
And the reddest o’ wine outpoured ; 
And some sleep sound after peril and care 
At the Hostelry of the Sword.” 





Pa ee aa | 





For our “ National Lent "—the War Loan. 
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EYED MONKEY, AND SAID HE OUGHT TO GO TO A NIGHT-SCHOOL!”’ 
Ecstatic Chorus. ‘‘ AND WHAT DID HE sax¥?”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
_ Wen the eminent in other branches of art take to 
literature, criticism must naturally be tempered with re- 
spect. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| such unbounded eulogy. 
| “a work of great artistic achievement,’ and praise its 
| “philosophy, psychology, delightful sense of humour, 
| subtle analysis’ and all the rest, I should prefer it to be 
| someone less interested in the wares thus pushed. For 
| my part I should be content to call The Silver Chain by 
| no means an uninteresting story, the work of a distinguished 
may, obviously an amateur in the craft of letters, who 
nevertheless has pleased himself (and will give pleasure to 
| others) by working into it many pen-pictures of scenes in 
| Egypt and Rome and Sicily, full of the glowing colour that 
| we should expect from their artist-author. But the tale 
itself, the unrewarded love of the middle-aged “ Philosopher” 
| for the not specially attractive heroine Mary, and the sub- 
| ordinate very Byronic romance of Herbert and Annunziata, 
quite frankly recalls those early manuscripts that most 
novelists must have burnt before they were quit of boyhood, 
or preserved to smile over. Still, in these winter days, 
when only Prime Ministers go to Rome (and then not to 
bask) and Luxor is equidistant with the moon, you may 
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Pet of the Platoon. ‘‘I pipn’?r HALF TELL OFF OUR SERGEANT JUST NOW. 


Bill (after a pause). ‘‘ WELL, AS A MATTER OF Fac’, I DON’T THINK HE QUITE HEARD ME.” 


This is much how I feel after reading Sir Wit114M | 
Ricumonn’s The Silver Chain (Patmer anp Haywarp). | 
Probably, however, I should have enjoyed it more had | 
| not the publishers indulged in a wrapper-paragraph of | 
If anybody is to call this novel| 
‘neutrals must find a difficulty in reading this volume without 














I CALLED HIM A KNOCK-KNEED, PIGEON-TOED, 8WIVEL- 











well find respite in a book so full of sunshine and memories | 
of happy places; but I am bound to repeat my warning that | 


your fellow-travellers will perhaps not be quite such stimu- 
lating society as the publishers would have you expect. 

Sir Turopore Cook has already done sound work in 
dealing with German methods, and in The Mark of the 
Beast (Murray) he pursues his labours a step further. So 
careful is he to give incontestable proofs for the charges he 
brings against the Huns that even the most anwmic 


recognising the truth. Especially he emphasizes the dan- 
gers of peace-making with an enemy whose whole policy 
and programme have been based on lies. And if he insists 
many times and again upon this point he has his excuse 
in the fact that some of us are so extraordinarily forgetful 
and forgiving that we cannot be reminded too often of what 


'the future has in store for us if we do not now remember 


the past. With such an absolutely flawless case in his 
hands I find myself wishing sometimes that Sir Taropore 
had been less prodigal of the denunciatory language which 
he hurls at Teutonic heads. Not for a moment would I 
suggest that the Hun does not deserve vituperation, but I 
am inclined to think that a less violent manner of attack 
is more effective. In his own way, however, Sir Tuzopore 
is inimitable, and I can pay no higher praise to his book 
than to say that I know of no War-literature so hdmirably 
calculated to make Berumann-Hottwee (“ more double 
than his name”) really sorry for himself. 
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THE FATE OF UMBRELLAS. 
No. I. 


From Arthur Vivian, Bury Street, St. James's, to 
Mrs. Morton, Dockington Hall, Bucks. 


Dear Mas. Mortoy,—Just a line to thank you very 
sincerely for my delightful visit. It was like old times to 
see you all gathered together in hospitable Dockington and 
to nd that the War, terrible as it is, has not altogether 
abolished pleasant human intercourse in England, in spite 
of what the Dean said. But then Deans are privileged 
persons. 

I am sorry to say, by the way, that in the hurry of 
departure this morning I took away the wrong umbrella 
and left my own. I am sending back the changeling with 
all proper apologies. Would you mind sending me mine? 
It has a crook handle (cane) and a plain silver band with 
my initials engraved on it. Please give my love to Harry 
and the children. 

Yours always sincerely, 


No. IT. 
From the Dean of Marchester to Mrs. Morton. 


Dear Maus. Mortoy,—I desire to thank you for three 
most agreeable days spent in congenial company. You 
have indeed mastered the secret of making your guests feel 
at home, and Dockington even in war-time is still Dock- 
ington. Pray give my warm regards to Mr. Morton and 
remember me suitably to the dear children. I wish they 
wouldn't keep on growing up as they do; childhood is so 
delightful. 

I find to my great regret that by some inexplicable 
mistake I took away with me an umbrella that is not mine. 
I am sending it back to you, and shall be deeply beholden 
to you if you will pack up and send to me the one I left. 
It is an old one, recognisable by its cane handle (crook) and 
an indiarubber ring round the shaft. Pray accept my 
apologies for the trouble I am giving you. 

Yours very sincerely, Cuartes MeLvew. 


No. III. 


From Brigadier-General Barton to his 
Sister, Mrs. Morton. © 


Dear Mary,—You gave me a capital time. Thero's a 
slight difference between Dockington and the trenches. 
I'm not as a rule a great performer with clergymen, but I 
liked your Dean. By the way, when I dashed off your 
man put somebody else’s umbrella in with me, instead of 
my own, which is a natty specimen. The one I've got is 
an old gamp with a stout indiarubber ring to it. I haven't 
time to send it back. Every moment is taken up, as I cross 
to France to-night. Besides, how can you pack such a 
thing as an umbrella? It's much too long. Keep mine 
till we meet again. Best love to Harry and the kids. 

Ever yours, Tom. 
No. IV. 
From Arthur Vivian to Mrs. Morton. 

Dean Mrs. Morton,—I wired you this morning asking 
= to do nothing about my umbrella. The fact is I have 

und it at my rooms, and I am forced to the conclusion 
that I never took it with me to Dockington at all. I am 
awfully sorry to have given you all this trouble. It shall 
be a lesson to me never to take my umbrella anywhere, or 
rather never to think I've taken it, when, as a matter of 
fact, I haven't. 

Yours always sincerely, 


Artuur VIVIAN. 


Arraur Vivian. 





No. V. 
Telegram from Mrs, Morton to Arthur Vivian, 


Too late. Sent off somebody's umbrella to you yesterd, 
Please return it to me. 
No. VL. 


From Mrs. Morton to her Sister, Lady Compton. 


. . » We had a few friends at Dockington last week, nots) 
real party, but just a few old shoes—Tom, Arthur Vivian? 
and the Dean of Marchester and Mrs. Dean. 
went away I’ve had the most awful time with their um 
brellas. They all took away with them the wrong ones, 
and then wrote to me to send them their right ones. Arthur) 
Vivian never brought one, and whose he took away I can't} 
say. In fact l’ve been exposed to an avalanche of returning} 
umbrellas, and Parkins has spent all his time in doing ap} 
the absurd things and posting them. He has just cele 
his seventieth birthday, and these umbrellas have rui 
what's left of his temper. Umbrellas still keep 
in, and nobody ever seems by any chance to get the right 
one. It's the most discouraging thing I've ever been | 
involved in. As far as I can make out the Dean's umbrella 
is now in the trenches with Tom. If ever I have a party) 
at Dockington again I shall write, “No umbrellas by 
request,”” on the invitations. . 


THE INN O' THE SWORD. 
A Sone or Yours anp War. 
Rovine along the King’s highway 
I met wi’ a Romany black. 
“Good day,” says 1; says he, “ Good day, 
And what may you have in your pack?” 
“ Why, a shirt,” says I, “ and a song or two 
To make the road go faster.” 
He laughed: “ Ye'll find or the day be through 
There's more nor that, young master. 
Oh, roving 's good and youth is sweet 
And love is its own reward ; 
But there's that shall stay your careless feet 
When ye come to the Sign o’ the Sword.” 














* Riddle me, riddlemaree,” quoth I, 
“Is a game that’s ill to win, 
And the day is o'er fair such tasks to try "— 
Said he, “ Ye shall know at the inn.” 
With that he suited his path to mine 
And we travelled merrily, 
Till I was ware of the promised sign 
And the door of an hostelry. 
And the Romany sang, “To the very life 
Ye shall pay for bed and board ; 
Will ye turn aside to the House of Strife? 
Will ye lodge at the Inn o’ the Sword ?” 


Then I looked at the inn "twixt joy and fear, 
And the Romany looked at me. 
Said I, “ We ha’ come to a parting here 
And I know not who you be.” 
But he only laughed as I smote on the door: 
“ Go, take ye the fighting chance; 
Mayhap I once was a troubadour 
In the knightly days of France. 
Oh, the feast is set for those who dare 
And the reddest o’ wine outpoured ; 
And some sleep sound after peril and care 
At the Hostelry of the Sword.” 











For our “ National Lent "—the War Loan. 
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EYED MONKEY, AND SAID HE OUGHT TO GO TO A NIGHT-SCHOOL!”’ 
Ecstatic Chorus. ‘‘ AND WHAT DID HE say?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
_ Wues the eminent in other branches of art take to 
literature, criticism must naturally be tempered with re- 
spect. This is much how I feel after reading Sir WiLLIAM 
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Pet of the Platoon. ‘‘I Dipn’?r HALP TELL OFF OUR SERGEANT JUST NOW. 


Bill (after a pause). ‘‘ WELL, AS A MATTER OF FAC’, I DON’T THINK HE QUITE HEARD ME.” 
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I CALLED HIM A KNOCK-KNEED, PIGEON-TOED, SWIVEL- 








well find respite in a book so full of sunshine and memories | 
of happy places; but I am bound to repeat my warning that | 
your fellow-travellers will perhaps not be quite such stimu- 
lating society as the publishers would have you expect. 


Sir Tueopore Cook has already done sound work in | 


| Ricumonp’s The Silver Chain (PALMER AnD Haywarp).| dealing with German methods, and in The Mark of the 
| Probably, however, I should have enjoyed it more had | Beast (Murray) he pursues his labours a step further. 8o | 
| not the publishers indulged in a wrapper-paragraph of | careful is he to give incontestable proofs for the charges he 


| such unbounded eulogy. 


If anybody is to call this novel} brings against the Huns that even the most anwmic | 


| ‘‘a work of great artistic achievement,” and praise its | neutrals must find a difficulty in reading this volume without 
| “philosophy, psychology, delightful sense of humour, | 


| subtle analysis ’’ and all the rest, I should prefer it to be 
| someone less interested in the wares thus pushed. For 
my part I should be content to call The Silver Chain by 
no means an uninteresting story, the work of a distinguished 
may, obviously an amateur in the craft of letters, who 
nevertheless has pleased himself (and will give pleasure to 
others) by working into it many pen-pictures of scenes in 
Egypt and Rome and Sicily, full of the glowing colour that 
we should expect from their artist-author. But the tale 
itself, the unrewarded love of the middle-aged “ Philosopher” 
| for the not specially attractive heroine Mary, and the sub- 
| ordinate very Byronic romance of Herbert and Annunziata, 
quite frankly recalls those early manuscripts that most 
novelists must have burnt before they were quit of boyhood, 
E preserved to smile over. Still, in these winter days, 


when only Prime Ministers go to Rome (and then not to 


recognising the truth. Especially he emphasizes the dan- 
gers of peace-making with an enemy whose whole policy 
and programme have been based on lies. And if he insists 
many times and again upon this point he has his excuse | 
in the fact that some of us are so extraordinarily forgetful 


‘and forgiving that we cannot be reminded too often of what 


the future has in store for us if we do not now remember 
the past. With such an absolutely flawless case in his 
hands I find myself wishing sometimes that Sir Tazoporr 
had been less prodigal of the denunciatory language which 
he hurls at Teutonic heads. Not for a moment would I 
suggest that the Hun does not deserve vituperation, but I 
am inclined to think that a less violent manner of attack 
is more effective. In his own way, however, Sir TuzoporEe 
is inimitable, and I can pay no higher praise to his book 
than to say that I know of no War-literature so hdmirably 
calculated to make Berumann-Hottwee (“more double 


bask) and Luxor is equidistant with the moon, you may | than his name”) really sorry for himself. 
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‘ng in fine memorials of the| motto for the whole book. It will have, I think, a warm | 
Tee Kor hee net ee ates | weleome from Sir Herpert’s many friends and admirers, | 
even should it turn out to be the case that some of his plots 
have been (in his own quaintly attractive ears * pro- 


dead. To what extent the Germans have commemorated | 


the fallen I have no notion; but in France and Italy| 
the papers constantly print tender and eloquent tributes, 


$ “ ‘And in England we have the same! phetically plagiarised” by other writers. 
thing Sing peat proudly and eaoeenie done. For the} welcome will not be lessened by the knowledge that all 
inost part such tributes are mere records, but now and then | profits from the sale of the volume are to go to support a 
they reeonstruet ; and the most remarkable example of such snag pris “ all “er ge I to cnmuanh the tool 
el ion— , absolute creation—j} from not mattering—the fun 1c 
eee ee Bet lew). his | of the wives and fsmilies of actors at the Front. 
father, Lord RrBeLEspALE, and some devoted friends have, | regard it therefore as the lightest of comedies played, like | 
with perfect biographical tact, prepared. But for CHARLES | so mary others, in the cause of charity, and put down your 

money With an approving conscience, ' 


is the memoir of Charles Lister (Unwix), which 


|isrer’s untimely death, leading his men against the Turks 
in July, 1915, most of the letters in this book would never 
lave been printed at all; for whatever his career might 
have become—and he was a man apart and bound for 





carly years could not be & 
thus liberally illumined, 
ut since death decreed 
that these early years 
-he was not quite 
twenty-eight when he 
was wounded for the 
third time and  suc- 
cumbed—should consti- 
tute all his career, we 
have this notable and 
beautiful book. If one 
lad to put but a single 
epithet to it I should 
choose “radiant.” At 
ton, at Balliol, at the 
ii:mbassies in Rome and 
Constantinople, and in 
the Army, CHARLES 
luster shed radiance, 
All his many friends 
testify to this, As for 
lis letters, they are clear 
and gay and human; 
and they have also a 
sugacity that many older 
and more determined 
observers of life might) ov rue precs wean or.” 
envy; while that one tolL_—___ : bv ; 
Lady Desporoven upon the death of his great friend, 
Junian GRenrect, is literature. Every page is interesting, 
but some are far more than that; and at the end one has 
almost too moving a concept of an ardent idealistic English | 
gentleman met too late. 


Theatrical Manager. “Tuts won't | 
t's A yawn!”’ 
Poster Artist. *‘ Wei., THAT'S BEC 





At first sight, perhaps, Nothing Matters (CassELt) may 
sound to you a somewhat, shall I say, transatlantic title for 
« book published in these days, when we are all learning 
how enormously everything matters. But this emotion) 
will only last till you have read Sir Hernert Beersonm 
Tree's disarming little preface. Personally, it left me 
regretting only one thing in the volume (or, to be more | 
accurate, outside it), which was the design of its very un- 
ornamental wrapper—a lapse, surely, from taste, for which 
it would probably be quite unfair to blame the writer of. 
what lies within. This is almost all of it excellent fooling, 
and includes a brace of longish short-stories (rather in the 
fantastic style of brother Max); some fugitive pieces that 
you may recall as they flitted through the fields of, 
journalism ; with, for stiffening, a reprint of the author's 
«dmirable lecture upon “The Importance of Humour in 
Tragedy.” This is a title that you may well take as a 


j 


vicarious pride in the achievement of our brothers-in-arms 
distinetion—and however great a record were his, the|at the gate of Paris allow himself to miss the detailed 





0, YOU KNOW. It's NOT A LAUGH— 


FOR THE SKETCH THAT YOU WOULDN'T GIVE ME TIME TO LET THE IMPRESSION 


rtainly this 


You may 





Let no one whose heart has been touched beyond mere 


——) narrative of Henrr Dvu- 
jaarp in The Baitle of 
Verdun (Hvurtcnuson). 
A good translation by 
F. AppLesy Hott, ra- 
ther exceptional in these 
days of hurried conyey- 
ancing, does not detract 
from the vigour and 
movement of the story. 
We, who only saw the 
long agony through the 
medium of the always 
inadequate and discreet 
technicalities of the com- 
muniqués, could form no 
real impression of the 
kind of fighting or of 
the results of each phase 
of it. The author has 


or reports, so that the 
strokes and _  counter- 


AUSE YOU WERE IN SUCH A HURRY 





| Fort Vaux, the Woevre, 

_._!Malancourt, Avocourt 
and the Mort Homme are intelligibly reconstructed. Com- 
ment in the form of personal anecdotes of individual heroism 
isadded. Perhaps the most illuminating touch is in the letter 
of poor Feldwebel Kart Gartner, which was to have been 
despatched to his mother by a friend going on leave, so as 
to escape the Censor’s eye. It began in a mood of robusti- 
ous confidence and ended (or rather was interrupted by 
Gartner's capture) on the most despairing note. And this 
was seven months before the most brilliant counter-attack 
in the history of the War slammed the door once for 
all in the face of the enemy. 





‘The scheme of utilising vacant spaces in London is being taken 
up enthusiastically in the provinces.’’"—Evening Standard. 
At the same time the scheme of utilising vacant spaces in the 
provinces is being welcomed with similar enthusiasm in 
London. 


‘* Vigorous complaints against the proposal to establish an overhead 
electric system of tramways in Edinburgh were made this afternoon, 

Lord Strathclyde declared that the overhead wires proposal 
electrified the citizens.'’—Scottish Paper, ; 
There must be something seriously wrong with the 
insulation. 


[Jawvary 24, 1917, 9 


collected the accounts} 


strokes (for there was 
nothing passive in this | 
siege) of the epic com- | 
bats round Douamont, | 
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| U.S. Navy as “colossally inferior” to|rose-garden by a doctor in East Essex. 
CHARIVARIA. those submitted by a British firm.|The general idea is not new, though it 
Tue birth-rate in Berlin, it appears, |The explanation is of course that the|is more usual to plant a rose-garden 
is considerably lower this year than | former are primarily designed to enforce round your pig-sty, as a corrective. 
last. We can quite understand this! universal peace. 7° 
reluctance to being born a German | tx : It is pointed out by an evening 
just now. A Leicestershire farmer who applied| paper that the official prohibition of 
for alien enemies to assist in farm-work | “ fishing, washing and bathing" in the 
The official German films of the! was supplied with three Hungarians—/St. James’s Park pond is superfluous, 
Battle of the Somme prove beyond |a jeweller, a hairdresser and a tailor.| as the pond was dried up two years ago. 
doubt that if it had not been for the} His complaint is, we understand, that|In view of the exceptional severity of 
Allies the Germans would have won| while he wanted his land to be well-| the weather the authorities will shortly 
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this battle. a * dressed he didn’t want it overdone. 
* i * * 
The German military authorities have | 
declined to introduce bathless | 
days. Ablution, it appears, is | 
one of the personal habits that 
the Teuton does not pursue to} 


&@ Vicious excess. 
*x * | 


— 
A widely-known nocturnal pleasure | 


~ 


* 
Some congestion of traffic is P Ad 

being experienced by the Mid- | 

land Railway owing to the 

publicity given by the Foop- 

ConTroLiEr to the Company’s 

one-and-ninepenny luncheon | Yr i, atl bas 

basket. Many people are find- | arf A PNY can 

re 8 


~ 


ing it more economical to pur- | {¢; NR be i ET Yh roe 
chase a return ticket to the | 74" of oy 
Midlands and lunch in the} };3 
train than to go, as formerly, | \*' 
toone of the regular tea-shops. 

* * 


i} 3 ww 
An egg four - and-a- half) ,ii)3 7" AeA a. bee - 

inches long and eight inches yee Ae 

round has been laid by a hen 

at Southover, Lewes. It is 

understood that a proposal by 

the Foop -ConTronieR that 


| thisstandard should be adopted 


| as the compulsory minimum 


| 


a ts 
| to make sacrifices,” says the 
| > ry ; ’ cs 

| Berliner Tageblatt. We under- 7 





for the duration of the War is 

meeting with some opposition / ety 7 7 
ity ae bebe - . 44 URy ; 

from Mr. ProruEro. sh ig (opt wohl Rnd Oe eA 


: NATURE’S TACTLESS MIMICRY. 
“We must all be prepared Z : 


OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS. 
stand that, acting upon this advice,}resort makes the announcement that} 
several high command officers have vol-| it is still open for business, the action 
unteered to sacrifice the Crown Prince.|of the Court having only deprived it 
*.* lof the right to sell intoxicating liquors. 
The Dublin Corporation has decided | We fear it will be a case of Hamlet 
to pay full salaries from the date of | without the familiar spirit. 
their leaving work to those employees | 4, 
who until recently have been held under} “ We are not war-weary but war-har- 
arrest for participation in the Sinn Fein | dened,” said Mr. Winston CauRcHILL 
rebellion. The idea of making them aj in a recent address. Germany, we are 
grant for Kit and Field allowances has | happy to state, is war-weary and will 
not yet come under consideration. ‘soon be Maximilian-Hardened. 
* | ‘ “* 
German travellers, says a news item,} The question as to whether war 
are forbidden to take flowers with them | serves any useful purpose has been 
into Austria. It is intended that the/|settled once forall. “The War has pro- 
funeral shall be a quiet one. | vided many incidents for this revue,” 
*° | says a stage paper of a new production. 
Mr. Dantexs describes the shells| °° 
made by American factories for the| 





A pig-sty has been erected in his 
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CURIOUS ATTITUDE ASSUMED BY TREES IN A DISTRICT 


replace the offending notice by another 


merely prohibiting skating. 
* * 


Lord Ropar Crci has ex- 


sider p 


not more than seventy - five 





| 
| 





pressed his willingness to con- | 
for the reform | 
of the British Consular service. | 
The suggestion, however, that | 


per cent, of our Consular re- | 
| presentatives should be natives | 


| of Germany and the countries | 


| drastic. oe 


beet | ; F 4 ‘ 

SANs; | “ Without proficiency with 
; la reall 
; | Lieut,-Col, Sinctairk THomson 


of her Allies seems a little too 


the gloves a man cannot make | 
ideal soldier,” said | 


_ “AEG to the Inns of Court 0.T.C. | 


ot te 


ape i, On the other hand we still 


Pa 


have a number of distinguished 
ih’, Soldiers who before the War 
},4¢,, attached paramount import- 


* ty, 
itt) 
en ash $ 
ties. «* 

* 


ance to their euffs, collars and 


The use of luminous paint | 


is being widély advocated with 


.| the view of mitigating the dan- | 
' gers arising from the darkened 


(IA | streets. 


‘has already proved of extreme 
value in critieal situations. 
! z ¢ 


It 1s pointed out that | 
:/ the use of luminous language | 


' “You must shorten sail” | 


said the Chairman of the Henley | 
Tribunal to an employer who was | 


said to have an indoor staff of thirteen 
servants. As a beginning he proposes 
to take a reef in the butler. 

*x x 


k 
It appears that a reduction in the 


sale of chocolate will adversely affect | 


the cinema. “All my young lady 
patrons,’ says a manager, “ require 
chocolate in the cinema.” It is feared 
that they will have to go back to the 


old - fashioned plan of chewing the | 


corner of the programme. 
/ 2 


At Hull, the other day, a tram-car 
dashed into a grocet’s shop. No 
blame attaches, we understand, to the 


driver, who sounded his gong three 


times. 
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TO THE GERMAN MILITARY PICTURE 
DEPARTMENT. 
[The enemy, in his turn, is exhibiting a film of the fighting on the 
| Somme, At the close a statement is thrown upon the screen to the 
| effect that the Germans have “‘ reached the appointed goal.’’) 
On footer fields two goals are situated, 
One, as a rule, at either end: 
This for attack (in front) is indicated, 
And this (to rearward) you defend; 
In your remark projected on the screen 
You don’t say which you mean. 


If you refer to ours in that ambiguous 
And filmy phrase, why then you lio; 
And if to yours—we hope to be contiguous 
To our objective by-and-by, 
But for the present, though the end is sure, 
Your statement ’s premature. 





In fact—to follow up the sporting image 
In which you “reach the appointed goal "— 
With many a loose and many a tight-packed scrim- 
mage 
Forward and back the fight will roll, 
Ere with a shattering rush we cross your line 
(This represents the Rhine). 


Meanwhile, when you observe your team is tiring, 
And wish the call of Time were blown, 

To Mr. Wmson, where he stands umpiring 
Gratuitously on his own, 
You ‘ll look (as drowning men will clutch a straw) 
To make the thing a draw. 


Pity you've broken all the rules, for this ‘ll 
Spoil Wooprow’s programme when at last, 
Not having checked those breaches with his whistle, 
He wants to blow the final blast ; 
Time will be called, I fancy, when the score 
Suits us, and not before. 








HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 


(The Kine or rae Hetienes and the Karser: 
On the Telephone.) 


The King. Oh, but this is the very last thing in ulf 
matums. It’s a regular ultimatissimum. 

The Kaiser. What do they want you to do? 

The King. All sorts of disagreeable things. For instanea, 
I am to move my troops to the Peloponnese, so as to get 
them out of harm's way. 

The Kaiser. Well, move them. What are troops for 
except to be moved about? You can always move them 
back again, you know. I keep on moving troops forward 
and backward all the time. It’s a mere nothing when 
you once get accustomed to it. Just you try it and ses, 
Anything more ? 

The King. Yes; I’m to release from prison the followers 
of the pestilential Ven1zELos. 

The Kaiser, That’s unpleasant, of course, for a patent 
Greek War-Lord; but I should do it if I were you, and 
then you can let me know how it feels. 

The King, Look here, William, I don’t know what's the 
matter with you, but I wish you wouldn’t try to be go 
funny. You seem to think the whole affair’s a sort of 
a joke. So it is, by Zeus—that’s to say it's no joke 
at all. 

The Kaiser. Manners, Trxo, manners, 

The King, I'm sick and tired of all this talk. 

The Kaiser. If you go on like that I shall not talk to you 
any more. 

The King. Don't say that; I could not bear such a loss, 
But, seriously, are you going to help as you promised ? 

The Kaiser, I cannot help you now. You must play 
for time. 

The King. I've exhausted all the possibilities of playing 
for time. It wouldn't be the least good. They really mean 
it this time, and they've given me a strictly limited period 
for compliance, 

The Kaiser. Well, I suppose you know best, but I should 
have thought you could have spun out negotiations fora 
bit—given them a little promise here and a little promise 
there on the chance of something turning up. 

The King. The long and the short of it is that you 
promised to help us, but it was only a little promise here 
or there, and you don't mean to keep it. I shall accept the 
ultimatum. 

The Kaiser. The what? The telephone's buzzing again. 

The King. The Uttimatem! ! 





The Kaiser. Oh, the ultimatum. Yes, by all means 


| The King. Hatta! Are you there? Halloa, halloa! Are’ accept it. And, by the way, I’m publishing a volume of 


_ you there, I say? 
The Kaiser. All right, all right. Who's talking? 

| « The King. Kiyo Constantixe. I want a word with the 
| Katser. 

The Kaiser, Ha, Trxo, it’s you, is it? 

The King. Is that you, Wit? 

The Katser. Yes; what do you want? I haven't too 
much time. 

The King. I say, the most awful thing has happened. 
| The Allies have sent me an Ultimatum. 
The Kaiser. A what? 
The King. An Ultimatum. 
| The Kaiser, I say, old man, you really must speak louder 

and more plainly. I can’t hear a word you say. 


Fire away. 





The King. The Allies have sent me an Untimmarum!!| 


| Did you hear that time? 

The Kaiser. Yes, most of it. 

The King. Well. 

The Kaiscr. Well. 

The King. What do you think about it? 

The Kaiser, Not very much. Lots of other people have 
20 sagan and haven't been one pfennig the worse 

em. 





|my War-speeches, and will make a point of sending you an 
jearly copy. You might get it reviewed in the Athens 
papers. 

Lhe King. Gr-r-r. 








Our Helpful Government. 


‘Don't grow potatoes where they will not grow. 
apvice.’’—Daily Express. 


OrrictaL 





Journalistic Modesty. 

**The sale of yesterday’s Christmas Number of the Daily Gazelle 
already exceeds that of last year’s Christmas Number by more than 
50 per cent, The sell is still going on actively.” 

} Daily Gazette (Karachi). 








‘** Yes, I think we have it at last—I mean the stranglehold round 
| the enemy's neck, I seem to hear the death rattle in his guttural 
| throat.”"--Sunday Pictorial, 


And to see the glazing of his ocular eyes. 





“ Had you shut your eyes the opening night at the Opera you might 
have fancied yourself back at Covent Garden, London, for the type 
of well-turned-out men out-Englished the English, from top hat @ 
varnished boot.”— American Paper. 


That's the worst of varnished boots; they will creak so. 














—— 
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SURELY I AM FRIGHTFUL ENOUGH.” 


(The Katser’s Chancellor has been attacked in a German pamphlet which ridicules his ‘‘ silly ideas of humanity,”’ and says that 


WHO DEFENDED THE VIOLATION OF 
‘nobody need be surprised at the rumour which is going through Germany that he has been bought by England." } 








NMADE IN GERMANY. 
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Betumann-Hoittwec. “AND TO THINK THAT I, 


BELGIUM, SHOULD HAVE MY HONESTY DOUBTED. 
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Sergeant (after bringing his men to attention, to knock-kneed recy 
‘He COMMAND ‘Sram’ aT EAGE’ I8 TO MOVE YER BLINKIN’ 'ANDS.’ 








uit), ** WELL, THAT Wins IT, No. 4. ALL you've GOT TO DO ON 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LY. 

My pear Cuartes,—Notwithstand- 
ing the reckless speed of the leave train 
and the surfeit of luxuries and lack of 
company on the leave boat, our gallant 
warriors continue to volunteer in thou- 
sands for that desperate enterprise 
known as “ Proceeding on leave to the 
U.K.” There is however a certain 
artfulness in the business, if only art- 
fulness for artfulness’ sake. 

In the old days the ingenuity of man 
was concentrated upon extending by 
any means short of the wlediauk 


innocent, He had four days given 
him; he left his unit on the first of 
them and was back with it on the last of 
them, The second time he improved 
on this and left France very early on 
the morning of his first day and arrived 


in France again very late on the last 
night of it. Then his friend John re- 


garded his leave as beginning and 


ending in England, which, if the leave | 


| boat happens to be in mid-Channel at 
nidnight, is not a distinction without 
| a difference. Robert’s next leave was 


| was logically unassailable, but logic is 


- — - —_ - 


for seven days, and he spent nine of 
| them in the U.K. His explanation | 


wasted on military authorities; after 
that, leave got fixed at ten days net, | 
ten days of the inelastic sort. 

Give a man an inch and he'll take | 
an ell; give him an ell and he is no| 
man if he doesn’t improve even on that. 
Moreover, how is one to fill in the 
dismal vacuum subsequent on the re-_ 
turn from one leave otherwise than by 
the discussion of subtle schemes for the 
betterment of the next leave? The 
duration of it having assumed a cast- 
iron rigidity, it only remained to im- | 
prove the manner of travelling to and | 
fro. John ferreted about and became | 





the!aware of the existence of « civilian| until both boats are full, and then you 
duration of the leave. When Robett | train to the port and of a Staff boat to| state a piteous case of urgent family 
first went on leave he was young and | the other port. He worked up a friend- | affairs to the right officer, to find your- 


;Ship with a Fonctionnaire de Chemin | 
,de Fer, and took the civilian train; he 
; made a very natural, if very regrettable, 
jmistake on the quay, and crossed in| 
the Staff boat. He was able to repeat 

the friendship and the mistake on the 

return journey, and had therefore every 

reason to be proud of his efforts. Never- 

, theless he firmly decided to say nothing 

about it to anybody lest the idea should 

get overworked. But he told Robert 

in confidence, and Robert told a lot of 

|Other people, also in confidence, and 

the idea did get overworked and is now 

(vide General Routine Orders, passim) 

unworkable. 


fort-loving civilians in their special 
‘boat. Robert was entirely satisfied 


There was still seope however for} 
Robert’s ingenuity next time. There 


| are other ways of getting to ports than | 


by train. Why hold aloof from Motor | 
Transport Drivers of the A.8.C. or be | 
above making a personal friend or two | 
among them? And if Orders limit the} 
use of cars to officers of very senior | 
rank, why be too proud to take a Colonel 
about with you? If when you get to 
the quay the leave boat wants you, but 
you don’t want it, and if you want the 
Staff boat and it doesn’t want you, it’s 
no use arguing about it. You sulk 
unostentatiously in the background 


self eventually crossing with the com- 


with the way he wangled it, but, mean- 
ing to wangle it again in a few months’ 
time, he decided to tell no one about it, 
not even John. But he did tell John 
as soon as he saw him, and John told 
the world. Thus, a further series of 
G. R. O.’s got written, published, and 
very carefully brought to the attention 
of all ranks. 

The earth having become full of free 
booklets containing watertight rules 
and regulations for keeping officers to 
the straight and narrow path to the 
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‘*Woxprer ‘ow tun Navy's Gerrin’ on.’’ 


“Denso. AQIN'? SEEN "EM ABOUT LATELY.’’ 


' + . . * ; . s 
U.K., and the roads, railways, ‘quays 
and gangways being 


the sea, the only remaining resource is 
to apply to the Officer in Charge. 
am told, at first hand, that there is as 
much variety in the reasons urged in 


readily agreed, was even the first to 
policed with! 
stalwarts whom it is impossible to} 
circumvent and unwise to push into) 


I 


state, that there was no one in the 
wide world more anxious to assist our 
irrepressibles when bent on their hard- 
earned holiday. But he just couldn't do 
it. I put it for him that he was but 
the powerless and insignificant agent 
of an authority greater than himself. 


| Support of applications as there is in| To that he said “Yes, and No,” 
| the manner of the applicants. They | always, I think, a safe answer. True, 
attempt to melt him with piteous tales|he had his duty to perform, and right 
of their future in England, to shame] well he performed it, we agreed. But 
him with gruesome pictures of their) he had also his powers, his responsi- 
| recent past in France, to hustle him | bilities—might he say, his seope? Yet, 
| With emergencies or special duties, or | [ gathered, there were things which, not 
to bully him with dark references to| being entirely master of himeelf and 
; unseen powers. I[ had a list of them his affairs, he could not do. Take my 
| from an M.L.O. himself, who was|own case, for example. I suggested 
highly suspicious even of me, until he| (very cautiously) that it would require 
| understood that I only wanted one|a very much greater authority than 
| thing in the world, and that was some-| himself to give relief to an ordinary 
| one interesting to talk to while I waited} person like myself, with no stronger 
| for the leave boat to sail. Instance|reason to travel by the civilian boat 
after instance he gave me of the low}than that my whole financial future 
cunning of my species, to all of which,| and domestic happiness depended upon 
as I ventured to guess, he had proved|my doing so. He said nothing to 
himself equal. In the circumstances,!that; I gave him but a very little 
as he said, this might suggest gsome|chance. I said that I knew quite well 





hardness of heart on his part, but I\that he would help me if he could. 


= ons, 
OM Zy04 
me 


We were unanimous as to the kindness 
of his heart, It was because I quite 
realized that he couldn't that I didn’t 
ask him or think of asking him. Very 
soon after that we parted, I to sail for 
England—but not by the leave boat. 

Alas! for the weakness of human 
nature. [I am no stron nor more 
able to be secretive than Robert, John 
and the rest of the brethren. I bragged ; 
and now I'm told there is a printed 
order outside that M.L.O.'s 
office, making it a crime punishable with 
death for any officer proceeding on 
leave to converse or attempt to enter 
into conversation with the M.L.O. 

The only other thing I have to men- 
tion to you, Charles, upon this subject, 
is the application of a very earnest 
young lieutenant, who, I’m sure, would 
always obey all rules and regulations, 
both in letter and spirit, with scrupalous 
regard. His application is worth setting 
out in full:—“I have the honour to 
apply for leave to the United Kingdom 
to get married from January 9th to 
January 18th inclusive.” 

Yours ever, 
Henry. 
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THREE AUGUSTS. 
A Was-rme Daama. 
| Acr I. 
A room in Mary Gray's flat in the West 
End, August, 1914. 

There is a door R., leading into the hall. 
There is also a door L., but tt only 
leads into a cupboard that Mary really 

| needs. 

| Marmaduke Beltravers, a well-dressed 

| man of thirty-five, is standing by a 

| small table pressing his suit (his 
matrimonial suit, of course), but wath- 
out success. His bold black eyes are 
flashing. Mary's lovely face (by an 
ingenious manipulation of the lime- 
light) 1s quivering. 

Marmaduke Beltravers (hoarsely). 1 
have laid at your feet my hand, my 
heart and my flourishing business, and 
thus—thus I am supplanted by that 
puling saint, George Jeffreys. A-ha! 

[Gnaws his moustache 


| Enter George Jeffreys, an English 
gentleman. 
George Jeffreys (furiously). You here? 
| Youhound! You blackguard! You .. . 
| Mary (realising that this is going to 
_ be no place for a lady). The butcher— 
| I know his ring. [Hait by door Rr. 
a = J. (pointing fiercely to cupboard). 
} Go 
| M. B. (going). Bah! You triumph 
| now, but my day will dawn yettah. 
| (Slarts.) What was that? 

Newsboy (outside). War with Ger- 
/many! War with Germany! 
| G@.J. War? Then I am a pauper. 
| [He does not say how, but presumably 
| he knows best. 
| M. B. (ceasing to go). My day has 
| dawned now. 

G. J. How so? 

M. B. Your ¢ nscience calls you, does 
it not, to enlist? (George nods.) I have 
no conscience. While you fight I shall 
continue to press my suit. 

G. J. (despairingly to himsel/). Alas! 
what chance will that sweet girl have 
against his dark saturnine beauty and 
his wealth? (Aloud, hopefully, as a 
_ thought strikes him) But stay—war 
| with Germany—perhaps you are a 
pauper also ? 

M. B. Not I, indeed. I am a maker 
of munitions. A-ha! 

[Twirls his moustache. 
G. J. (losing his temper). Cur! 
[Hexit, to enlist, into cupboard. Before 
has time to realise his mistake 
the curtain falls. 


Act Ik, 
Hyde Park, August, 1915. 
A dozen energetic supers, by being ex- 
tremely glad to see one another 
many times, are creating the illusion 








of a gay and fashionable throng. 

Enter Marmaduke Beltravers with 

Mary. She is distratte, 

M. B. (in full hearing of fashionable 
throng). Darling, I have waited pa- 
tiently for you. Say that -you will 
marry me now. 

Mary. Marmaduke, you are rich, you 
are beautiful and you are kind to me 
in your rather wicked way. But, alas! 
[ cannot forget the noble figure of 
George—my George. [She sobs. 

Enter George Jeffreys, in the uniform 

of a private, 

G. J. Mary! 

M. B. {intervening jauntily). Well, 
my man? 

G. J. (his vocabulary strengthened by 
Army life). You dash blank blighter! 
You ruddy plague-spot ! 

Mary (gazing at him with horror). 
Oh, George, those—clothes—don't— 
fit! {Sobs heartbrokenly. 

M. B. (striking while the iron is hot). 
Mary, you shall choose between us, 
here and now. 

G. J. (yearningly). Mary, with you 
to cheer me on I will win the V.C. 
[ swear it. My beloved, come with 
me; there will be a separation allow- 
ance. 

Mary (shuddering). Not in those 
trousers. I—can’'t. 

[She swoons in Marmaduke’s arms. 
George raises his fist to strike Mar- 
maduke. Enter Sergeant Tompkins. 

Sergt. T. Ere, none o’ that. Private 
Jeffreys,’sHun! Right—rurn! About 
—turN! Left—rurn! Quick—marcn! 

{Exit George to win V.C. 
Curtary, 
Act III. 
Marmaduke’s Mansion in Park Lane, 
August, 1916. 

[Enter Mary Beltravers (née Gray), 

unhappy. 

Mary. My little dog—my only friend 
—I cannot find him. (She rummages 
absently among the papers on her hus- 
band’s desk. Suddenly she snatches up a 
document, reads it through and clutches 
at her throat.) My husband—a Ger- 
man ser-py! (She turns savagely on 
Marmaduke, who has just entered.) So} 
this—this is the source of our wealth! | 
Your munitions arm our enemies. You 
play the German game. 

M. B. (simp!y). Ido. I have a birth 
qualification. 

Mary (wildly). But I'll thwart you; 
I'll denounce you (seizes telephone). 
You shall rue the day you married a 
true daughter of England. 

M. B. (with sinister significance). Re- 
member, Mary, “to love, honour and 
oper.” Put down that instrument. 





[Wiih a gesture of despair she lets the 
receiver fall, thus driving the girl at | 


the exchange nearly frantic, Sud- | 


denly the door is thrown open. Enter 
Captain George Jeffreys with Ser. 


geant-Major Tompkins and squad} 


of soldiers. 

G, J. Marmaduke Beltravers, né 
Heinrich Hoggenheimer, the game 
is up. (Marmaduke dashes to the win- 
dow. The dozen supers outside raisea 
howl of execration mingled with cries 
of “ Lynch the spy!”) You see, there 
is no way of escape. 

M. B. (drawing revolver). You shall 
not long enjoy your triumph. I have 
but one cartridge, but perchance it will 
be enough for you. 

[Pulls trigger, but finds action rather 

stiff. 

G. J. Look out, Mary! These things | 
are rather tricky in inexperienced hands, 

[Marmaduke succeeds in pulling trig- 
ger. There is a@ violent explosion 
and a large hole appears in George's 
breeches. 

G. J. (calmly to the baffled Marma- 
duke). Bad luck! That’s my cork one, 
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I lost the original when I got this. 
{Touches V.C. pinned on his breast, | 
M. B. (annoyed). Curse, and curse’ 
again |! 
(Gnawing his moustache he falls in} 
with squad. 
Sergt.-Major T. Prisoner and escort, 
‘sHuN! Stand at—rase. 'Suun. Move 
to the right in fours. Form—rovurs. 
Ricut. By the left, quick—mancu. 
[Exeunt, leaving Mary in George's 
arms. The howls of execration te- 
double. Then there is a tense silence, 
broken by the sound of a volley. 
Gecrje. Mary, my own! At last! 
Mary. My hero. 
CurTAIN, 





SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 

Tue enterprise of the’ London and 
North-Western Railway officials, in 
designing a button to obviate delays 
at the gate caused by the new show- 
your-season order, has (we understand) 
spurred other lines to a similar in- 
genuity. Below are some of the latest 
novelties in ticket-substitutes. 


Tur Pom-rom.—May be worn in any 
variety of hat. Very suitable for short 
travellers. A simple inclination of the 
head permits verification by the in- 
spector. Made in two shades—dark 
green, covering any distance up to 
twenty-five miles of town, or red (as 
worn by anarchists and the staff of the 
L. & 8.W.R.), co ering a journey up to 
fifty miles. 

Umsre.na AnD Stick Tops, unscrew- 
able, faced with plate-glass, permitting 
the insertion of a ticket, and its easy 
verification on being thrust under the 





nose of an official. Special quality 
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REAL PROBLEMS AT THE FRONT. 


First C.O. “I Te~n vou wuHar. 
PIERROT.”’ 


fitted with small electric bulb for even- 
ing wear. 


| For those who desire a really striking | 
| and chic novelty, that up-to-date line, | 
| the Great Eccentric, is reported to have | 
| engaged a staff of expert tattoo artists, 
| who will puncture the date and desig- | 
| nation of the pass upon the left cheek 
| of the holder, Being not only elegant 
| in design but practically irremovable, 
| these markings will form a permanent 
| and increasingly interesting memento 
| of the Great War. Price according to 
distance and lettering. 





Tactless. 
“ THANKSGIVING SERVICE on Sunday, Fcb- 
ruary 18th, Canon ——'s last day as Vicat 
| of ——.’’—Midland Paper. 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
_ ‘There is very general agreement in bank- 
mg circles in the City as to the satisfactory 
character of the response which has already 
been made to the new War Loan, but good 
though it has been, the total must still be 
small compared with the need, and must fall 
infinitely short of the figure aimed at, which, 
of course, is unlimited.'’—Sunday Times. 
-_—— 











THE SMILE OF VICTORY. 
According to Reuter’s Washington Cor- 
respondent, women sufiragists have of late 
regularly picketed the White House. When 
President Witson appears “ they deploy so 
that he cannot fail to see their banners. The 
President smiles broadly and passes on.’’} 
Tuoven Lopae in the Senate makes 
critical speeches 
And Roosgevett belligerent heresy 
preaches, 
Though Suffragist pickets keep guard 
at its portals— 
Undismayed and unshaken the Prest- 
DENT chortles. 


He “smiles"’ at them “ broadly ” and 
then hurries off 

To type a new Note, or perhaps to play 
golf D4 

And, while studying closely his putts, 
to explore 

The obscurity shrouding the roots of 
the War. 





To cope with emergency once in a 
way | 
Is nothing to facing it every day ; 


FIND ME A MAN WHO CAN COOK CUTLETS DECENTLY, AND YOU SHALL HAVE OUR SECOND-BEST 


And that’s where the Presipun?'s 
greatness is seen, 

He's consistently cheerful and calm 
and serene. 


O happy idealist! Others may weep 

At the crimes and the horrors that 
murder their sleep ; 

You ‘ve two perfect specifics your cares 
to beguile— 


An oracular phrase, an implacable smile. 





‘A fourth headmaster wanted to know 
‘who would liev at Yorb when he could live | 
at Bournemouth ?’''—Morning Paper. 

The answer is “ Because there's a ‘bh’ 
in both. 


‘‘Terrible as this war has been, Mr. Hodge | 
sees that if it had not come Great Britain's | 
i ination. As the hypnotised goat is fate 
would have been miserable beyond swallowed 
by the boat-constrictor, so Great Britain would 
have been absorbed by Germany.” 

Evening Paper. 
With a little rearrangement we can 
gather the general drift of the para- 
graph. Bat “boat-constriector” puzzles 
us. Is it a new kind of submarine? 
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OUR LAND-WORKERS. 


Mabel (discussing a turn for the village Red Cross Conce 
Ethel. “‘Yes—evuT WAVE WE THE CLOTHES FoR IT?”"’ 








THE INFANTRYMAN. 


Tue gunner rides on horseback, he lives in luxury, 

The sapper has his dug-out as cushy as can be, 

The flying man’s a sportsman, but his home's a long way 
back, 

In painted tent or straw-spread barn or cosy little shack ; 

Gunner _ sapper and flying man (and each to his job, 
Say 4) 

Have tickled the Hun with mine or gun or bombed him 

from on high, 

But the quiet work, and the dirty work, since ever the War 
began 

Is the work that never shows at all, the work of the 
infantryman, 


The guns can pound the villages and smash the trenches in, 


And the Hun is fain for home again when the T.M.B.’s | 


begin, 
And the Vickers gun is a useful one to sweep a parapet, 
But the real work is the work that’s done with bomb and 


bayonet. 
Load him down from heel to crown with tools and gru! 
and kit, 


He's always there where the fighting is—he's there unless 
| he's hit; 
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ri). ‘WHAT ABOUT GEITING OURSELVES UP a8 GIRLS?” 





d the blasted earth he goes where the 





|Over the mud an 
living can ; 
He's in at the death while he yet has breath, the British 
infantryman | 


| Trudge and slip on the shell-hole’s lip, and fall in the cling- 
ing mire— : 

| Steady in front, go steady! Close up there! Mind the wire! 

| Double behind where the pathways wind! Jump clear of 

the ditch, jump clear! 

Lost touch at the back? Oh, halt in front! and duck when 
the shells come near ! 

Carrying parties all night long, all day in a muddy treneh, 

| With your feet in the wet and your head in the rain and 

the sodden khaki’s stench ! 

| Then over the top in the morning, and onward all you can— 

|This is the work that wins the War, the work of the 

infantryman. . 


Where is the Censor? 
‘‘A woman has been fined £10 for chipping lyddite out of a shell 
which had been over-filled by means of a screwdriver."’ 
Evening Paper. 
We protest against our newspapers being allowed to 
nform the enemy in this way of our methods of filling 
shells, 
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A DEAD FROST. 


Prestpext Pyauanron Winsox. “TUE DURNED THING WON'T COME TO LIFE!” _|| 
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‘*T Sa¥, SOMEONE'S STOLEN MY car!" 
* Dean we! Ir was A NEW ONE, WaAsn'’r rr?” 


; is O0.C. A Company to Quartermaster. 
OUR NEW ARMY OF WOMEN. ried st 
r ; é | Please note fact that the boots, khaki 
From Adjutant to 0.C. A Company. | suéde uppers, pair, one, issued yester 
| Your return of trained Bombers not | day to 21537 Private B. Prig, are not 
| yet to hand. Please expedite. supplied with regulation Louis-Quinze 
(Did you see O.C. B Company's hat | heels. The boots are therefore here- 
at church parade last Sunday? Isn't | with returned. 
it positively the outside edge ?) Boapicrs Buunt. 
Evizanpeta Tupor Jones, Capt. O.C. A Coy. 
Mrs. and Adjutant. 


Fron O.C. B Company to 
Second-Lieut, Darling to Adjutant. 0.C. D Company. 

I should be obliged if I could have} Herewith A. F. 26511, with cheque 
leave from next Tuesday, as otherwise |for pay of 2773, Private O. Jones, B 
I shall not be able to attend the sales,|Company, attached D Company, for 
and my Sam Browne is quite the| your attention and necessary action, 
dowdiest in the whole battalion. | please. 

Joan Darina, (Have you heard the absolutely latest ? 
Second-Lieut. |The Major is engaged, and she has 
yd | asked O.C. C Company and the Quarter- 

O.C. Signallers to Quartermaster. | master to be bridesmaids! Not that I 

Lance-Corporal Flapper of this sec-| wanted to take it on. But think of 
tion has been charged for bottle, scent, poor dear 0.0. C! 
'one. In view of the fact that this | too-too ? Minprep Norton, 
| N.C.O. has not been supplied with | Capt. 0.0. B Coy. 
| bottle since joining this unit I take it | 


| that sugh will be a free issue. | From Adjutant to Lieut. 8, 0. Marshall. 
Please note that you are detailed as 


Ewa Pirr, 
Lieut. {a member of a Board of Survey, which 








“Yes. Bur I pon’r MIND THE CAR; THERE WAS A TIN OF PETROL IN THE BACK," 


Won't she look | 
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assembles at these Headquarters on 
January 31st for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the circumstances whereby box, 
powder, face, one, on charge of this unit, 
became used up suddenly. The Quarter- 
master will arrange for the necessary 
witnesses to attend, and the proceed- 
ings will be forwarded to the Adjutant 
in triplicate. 





Our Military Experts. 


The invasion of Switzerland .. . 











if ac- | 


complished rapidly and with luck, would | 


involve a threat to the French left and to the 
communications with Italy.’’ 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

Our own Military Expert is of opinion 
that the invasion of Holland would in 
very much the same way threaten the 
British right and our communications 
with Scotland. 


“The use of barkless dogs, songless cats and 
whispering parrots is advocated in Phila- 
delphia, following on recent announcements 
from the battlefields of Europe that ‘ brayless 
mules have been perfected for trench and 
other battle-front labours by a simple opera 
tion on the nostrils and the nerves affecting 
the vocal cords.’’—Daily Paper. 


Why not speechless Presidents ? 
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NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON TOWN. | 


(Seconp SERrEs.) 
XVI. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Mary Lebone 
She gets no meat, 
She never has anything 
Nice to eat ; 
A supper fit 
For a dog alone 
Is all the fare 
Of poor Mary Lebone. 
She squats by the corner 
Of Baker Street 
And snuffs the air 
So spicy and sweet 
When the Bakers are baking 
Their puddings and pies, 
Their buns and their biscuits 
And Banburies— 
A tart for Jocelyn 
A cake for Joan, 
And nothing at all 
For poor Mary Lebone! 


XVII. 
ScornanD YArp. 
“ How long 's the Yard in Seotlar d”? 
T. ll me that now, Mother.” 
“ Six-and-thirty inches, Daughter, 
Just like any other.” 
“O isn’t it thirty-five, Mother?” 
“No more than thirty-seven.” 
“Then the bonny lad that sold me plaid 
Will never get to heaven.” 








EDWARD. 


Edward has red hair, a robust ap- 
pearance, and a free-and-easy way with 
him. His free-and-easy way shows 
itself chiefly in his habit of smiling 
upon and waving his hand to all those 
whom he encounters on his daily walks. 
He is talkative at times, but his voca- 
bulary is limited. In my opinion it is 
limited to one word, though his mother 
can distinguish several words, or says 
so. She must have a very much keener 
ear than I have—or a less rigid regard 
for the truth. 

You will have guessed that Edward 
is under military age. To be exact, 
it is thirteen months since he first 
saw the light in this troubled world. 
Not that the world is a troubled one to 


| Edward; on the contrary. 


' 


| his native town. 


| acquaintance there. 


Edward takes his daily walks in his 
perambulator upon the sea-front of 
His free-and-easy 
way has secured him a large circle of | 
Elderly gentle- 


| men stop and speak to him, which he 


| 


likes, so long as they do not pat his 
cheek, a habit far too prevalent among | 
elderly gentlemen. Mothers of other | 
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Passenger. ‘‘I HEAR THEY'RE THINKING OF ELECTRIFYING THIS PART OF THE LINE.”’ 
Porter. ‘AY; THEY'RE ALLUS UP TO SOME DAFT GAME. THEY'LL BE ELECTRIFYING 


vs NExT.’’ 








in their hearts they are probably com- 
paring him unfavourably with their 
own offspring. Altogether Edward has | 
a cheery life. 

Upon a certain day Edward fell in 
with a very little man—so little, indeed, | 
that most people would have called} 
him a dwarf. He was walking in the 
same direction as Edward, and over-| 
taking him, and Edward waved his’ 
hand and smiled and waved again. 

For a while the little man ignored | 
these overtures. But at length he felt | 
obliged to return them, and remarked | 
to Kate, who propels the perambulator, | 
“Seems friendly like;" to which Kate 
replied, “Oh, he always waves to) 
everyone.” : 

Now the majority of people would 
have been rather repelled by that re- 
mark. For myself I may say that, | 
though Edward always smiles when | 


| 


| babies are loud in his praises, though| we meet, I do not greatly value it' everything. 


because I know he smiles in the same 
way upon everyone else. 

But it was not so with the little 
man. To be classed with “ everyone,” 
to be placed by Edward on an equality 
with the strong and graceful, sent a 
warm glow to his heart. 

So Edward, in his free-and-easy 
fashion, had, like the boy-scouts, done 
one good deed that day. 





‘*The system of women and girls acting as 
field labourers, ploughing and shepherding, 
etc., in itself produces a rough state of 
society.’’— Country Life. 

However this roughness is to be cor- 
rected, as we see by the following :— 
‘‘ ARRANGEMENTS FoR TO-DAY. 

Class in Elementary Polish begins, King’s 
College, 6.""—The Times. 

Splendid! These colleges think of 
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. of the solar system—Value of iteration |able than the spectacle, which ev 

OUR CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE. and undauntability. hour of the day and night affords, of 

good notoriously been : =i /young and vigorous men made up to 
ae allay conflict by letters IV.—Range of Subject. ‘look like grandfathers. I am told that 


. Punch, recog-| Every stick useful in beating dogs— | the theatrical costumiers and perru- 

See ae eoecteone of having thas Nothing too trivial to yoke with such quiers are worn to a shadow by the 
branch of War-work taught to the words as “scandal’ and “outrage overwork which these contemptible 
young, has ed a gentleman of}; —Suspicion and mistrust the letter- | shirkers have subjected them to, and I 
get go responsibilities, writer's life-blood—Necessity for be-|call on you to use your powerful influ- 





“ Paterfamilias,” to deliver a series of |corrupt—Reasons — it is better to | that if a courageous investigator visit- 
instructive lectures on the subject. By| write to the papers than to the indi- | ing those funkholes, the clubs of London, 
the time the student has absorbed a vidual—The sacredness of publicity— |were to snatch at the bald scalps 80 
complete course he will be qualified to Importance also of victim seeing the | much in evidence there, he would in 
write to the papers on any topic, and indictment—Value of Who's Who ?—J|nine cases out of ten find that they 











to adopt every tone from the pleading Postal rates for newspapers. came away in his hand, revealing the 
| and querulous to the indig- > Poe chevelure of the youthful 
nant and hectoring. From and fit but craven. At any 
| this can follow nothing less: rate the experiment should 
‘than the complete rout of be tried. I shall, of course, 
| the Germans. | # be told that the Tribunals 
! Y are active and vigilant and 
SytLagus OF Leorures. | ; their net so tightly drawn 
| I.—A World m Darkness. a er = es on Srna 
; ai. | ar) S put we all know what bung- 
Be Drage 0 Rear = wa A lers the English authorities 
thought—No Street and no| _ © #ijWEDQU are, whether st the Wag 
Man in it—Unfortunate po- i} License eg ce eo nian fi its 
sition of great Generals of YG tis y ae Oe 
history, ALexanpER, Han- | yy that true efficiency can be | 
| nian, Cassar, ete., in lack- $ i}; found. I enclose my card | 
| ing support or criticism by : f {and aan; pare faithtenyy 
military experts—Their i= “ Wan- WINNER. 
fatal ignorance of public Analysis of above—Rea- 
opinion—-Serious handicaps \i | sons for thinking it perfect 
in the past—Leonrpas == '—-Importanee of compli- 
never seen at lunch by Mr. \ ment to editors—Fstimate 
. Pra Oops epee acted of its probable result. 


| arm—A nation madearticulate—U nfor- 
| tunate quietistic tendencies: Appisoy, 











Athens journals—No brainy 
onlooker at defeat of Ar- 


mada ‘‘He spent 233 years in the | 
gi Be. ial VA 6th Dragoon Guards (Carbineers) 
II,.—The Growth of the oo Y] and commanded that famous 


Extremes. 








} regiment in the Boer War.” 
‘ _— ; e Evening Telegraph (Dundee). | 
The birth of a happier era 
—The first English news- \ 


paper—Rapid development of the new 





‘ j 
Tue Foop ConTROLLER ADDS A NEW TERROR TO MATRIMONY, *« Sergeant ——,, who is 2 years | 





V.— Signatures. children.’’—Same Paper, same date. 


| 
Real names and pseudonyms—Cases 





} real names are best—Cases where “Mr. S. J. Rodrigo, Vidane Aratchy of 

Sreete, Jounsoy—Foreshadowings of | VTS TOM Hames are bos} ——ases WHEre | Kotahena, who was bitten by a made bog on 

the real thing—Arriva! of the real | Pseudonyms are best—Danger of giving Sunday, left for Coonoor last evening by the 
9 iboth name and address-——-The Knob- | Talaimannar train for treatment.'’ 


thing—The Fourth Estate—The Tenth | 


Thi " ' ‘eylo dependent. 
rel 33: . ve |kerry—-The Dog-Whip—The Art of Ceylon Inde} 
ean Editor as Dictator—The Self-Defence—The Law Directory But why make bogs if they are so 


_ other people’s affairs—True citizenship 


Choice of pseudonyms—Latin v. Eng- | dangerous ? 
5s ’ I y hng- | SANs sili 
III.—The Vigilant Correspondent, \lish—An Advantage of “One Who| | LET ; ; 
The Council of Ten init the Lion’s | Knows” over “Audi Alteram Partem ” | From a shoemaker's advertisement : 
poi ; _,|-—* Serutator ” better than “ Spectator | “Roven Bors Wert Leatierep.”’ 
Mouth—Im nee of attending to ab extra” — “One who is Pe his | High River Times (Alberta, Canada). 
the improvement of one’s neighbours— | bit” better than “Junius "—-Reasons |The good old slipper has not outlived 
Neglect of one’s own character a na- | for ‘* War-Winner” being the best at | its usefulness. 
tional virtue—Brief sketch of Paul Pry Prese>t moment. sy 





i | “To all anonymous correspondents who have 
| Recgan "or tes Sake weber: VI-—Model Letter with Remarks, | recently written to me T have the honour te 
co | reply that they are a guards. 
| Human alarm-clocks—Samples of ‘re-| -\4 the present moment no type of Adet. in Ceylon Paper. 


forms delayed by absence of letters to. letter is more effective than the follow- 


é ’ "aoe Though we ourselves should have 
the Press—The circulation of the blood | '"8 ‘——- waived this honour we are in full 








aaa —— —— of age, 1s married, and has two 





—The law of gravity—The movement | Sir,—-Could anything be more deplor- | sympathy with the writer. 
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TRAVEL WITHOUT TRAINS. 
(Suggested by some recent remarks in| 
“The Observer” on eccentric place 

names.) 

Now that the rise in railway fares 
(At which no patriot cavils) 

Has chained us elders to our chairs 
And cireumseribed our travels, 

[ love to play the festive game 
Of astral gravitation 

To any neighbourhood whose name 
Is fraught with fascination. 


I’ve never sampled in the flesh 
The varied charms of Bootle, 
But mentally I find them fresh 
And redolent of footle ; 
And, though my steps to that resort 
I never up till now bent, 
Imagination can transport 
My spirit into Chowbent, 
Always alert upon the track 
Of rich and strange emotion, 
To Pudsey and to Wibsey Slack 
I pay my fond devotion ; 
My heart is in the Highlands oft, 
Though age its glow enfeebles, 
And soars triumphantly aloft 
At the mere sound of Peebles. 





On! DO WEAR YouR 
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KHAKI TIE, DAD, 


OR NIAE NO ONE WILL KNOW ¥ 
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OU RE A SOLDIER.” 





The nightingale in leafy June, | 
I own, divinely warbles, 
But equal magic fills the tune- 
ful name of Scotia’s Gorhals ; 
And if you ever should desire 
A subject to wax funny on, 
What theme more fitly can 
spire 
The Muse than Ballybunnion ? 


t 


in- 


Some places on my astral rounds 
['m strong upon tabooing, 

On anti-alecoholic grounds 
Grogport and Rum eschewing ; 

But no such painful stigma robs 
Proud Potto of its lustre, 

Or rules out Crank and Smeeth and! + 

Stobs, 

A memorable cluster. 


a 
a 


The pictures rising in my brain 
\re strange; sometimes I muddle; 
‘em, 
Confounding 
Lane, 
litley with Tillietudlem ; 
In short, it’s not a game of s! ill, 
Else I should scarce essay ¢; 
But it is harmless, costs me wil; 
And nobody need play it. 


onl 


Pleck Piodder | ay 


with 


station along the route by conn 
and solos as The Kano Express drew in."' 


The plan is simple ; choose a spot, 
Then focus with decision 

Your thoughts upon it till you ‘ve got 
A clear-cut mental vision ; 

And though from fact it widely errs, 
Remember in conclusion 

Only the man of prose prefers 
Fyewitness to 1Musion. 





From the Back of the Front, 


Extract from a soldier’s letter :-— 


‘Dear Morner,—I am thoroughly run 


down, and have grown so thin that when I get 


in in my middie I cannot tell whether it is | 
skache or a stomachache."’ 


‘ The choristers and L.C.U. enlivened each 
sacred songs 


Lagos Weekly Record. 


“That's torn it,”’ said the conductor. 


‘Britons never shall be slaves if they will | 
remember the solemn warning of the | 
of the words—‘ To thine own self be | 


true, and then thou canst be false to any 
imam.’ ’’—Letter in Scotch Paper. 
One recognises the note of liberty, but | 
‘we fear the writer must have got. 
jhold of a German edition of “ Unser | 
Shakspeare.” 
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| THE HARDSHIPS OF BILLETS. 
| As Jim and me lies in hospital 
gettin’ better from our wounds we 
talks over what we've been through in 
| this War, 

There was the time when we was 
billeted with Mrs, Dawkins, just before 
we went to the Front, which dwells in 
' our memories. When the billetin’ 
 orficer introduced us into her kitchen 
| Mrs. Dawkins went down on the bricks 

and prayed she might do her duty by 

the two noble defenders of her country 

—she meant me and Jim—who the 
Lord had pleased to deliver into her 
| 4 ’ 4 ’ 

care. Then she begun unlacin’ Jim's 
| boots. In a minute Mr. Dawkins come 
| in; he said we was hearty welcome, and 
| was just goin’ to shake ‘ands with us 
| when Mrs, Dawkins turned on ‘im and 
asked ‘im what he meant by standin’ 
there like @ gawk and not unlacin’ 
mine. Jim and me was very uncom- 
fortable. 

Then some little Dawkinses come in, 
Susan, Sammy, Billy and Elfreda, and 
was told by Mrs, Dawkins to pay their 
respecks to us, and do it proper or 
she'd know the reason why. Sammy 
saluted left-'anded and she cuffed him 
unmereciful. Jim and me begun to feel 
regler low-spirited. 

After that she set out the tea. It 
was as butiful a tea as we could wish 
for, cakes and jam, and bloater-paste 
and sardines, and bein’ hungry after a 
long march we cheered up and looked 
forward to enjoyin’ it. As was correck 
Jim ‘anded all the dishes to Mrs. 
Dawkins first, but she said, “ No, thank 
you, such things are for the defenders 
of the country, and it is our duty to 
rovide them, but bread-and-dripping 
is good enough for me and Mr. Dawkins 
and the children.” 

Susan, Sammy, Billy and Elfreda 
all begun to ery, and their father sat 
lookin’ at ’em, the picture of misery. 
| It clean took away our appetites. She 
wer our plates with jam and sardines, 

ut we couldn't swaller a mouthful 
with them poor kids sobbin’ all round 
the table. We was thankful they 
| was put to bed before supper. Mrs. 
| Dawkins fried potaters and sausages 





“S 





| Jim, with a jug of porter, and she 
and Dawkins and a young man lodgor 
sat at the other end, behind half a 


——~--- 


meals was the same. 
There was only three rooms upstairs, 
and Jim and me couldn’t make out how 


come across the lodger sleepin’ on the 
kitehen table, Dawkins on the mangle 
and Sammy in one of the drosser 
drawers. hn: We talend 46-be allowed 





Dutch cheese and some water. All the | 


to sleep together, with the lodger to one 


the Lord we're blessed with two good 
beds in our house, and as long as I have 
two defenders of the country in my 
care I should like to catch anyone 
belonging to me getting into either of 
their beds. If we're all getting wore 
out for want of sleep we can’t help our- 
selves, we're doing our duty.” 

Then she asked Jim if he was warm 
enough nights, and before he ‘d time to 
think hed blurted out he wasn’t quite. 
That evening she come down shiverin’ 
to supper in her petticut, and said 
what did it matter her catchin’ her 
death of cold if them she had in her 
care slept warm and comfortable under 
her meriner skirt. We felt downright 
brutes. 

But what hurt us most was the way 
them kids took against us. Me and 
Jim is fond of kids, and we wanted to 
make friends and play with ‘em, but it 
weren't no good. They was always 
seg their tongues out at us when 

Irs. Dawkins’ back was turned and 
talkin’ loud to one another: “I say, 
Sammy, I ‘ates soldiers, don’t you? 
Soldiers is greedy; poor little children 
don’t have nothink where soldiers is. 
Daddy ‘ates soldiers too. He says his 
‘ome is a ‘ell since the soldiers come. 
Ere they are walkin’ down the street. 
Quick, Billy! Mother ain't lookin’; 
turn yer nose up at ‘em same as me.” 

To make up for her kindness to us 
Jim and me tried to do little odd jobs 
about the house for Mrs. Dawkins, but 
somehow it all turned to wormwood. 
We slipped out early one Sunday morn- 
in’ and begun siftin’ the cinders in the 
backyard, but she caught sight of us 
and ‘ollered so at Dawkins she woke up 
all the neighbours: “ How can you lay 
there snorin’, you great lazy good-for- 
nothing, and look on while the defenders 
of your country is wearin’ themselves 
out siftin’ your cinders ? ” 

Dawkins tumbled off the mangle, 
thinkin’ it was a fire, and he swore 
terrible at me and Jim. 

The young man lodger took against 
us too. When his washin’ was on the 
line we couldn't help noticin’ he was 


and me, havin’ more shirts and socks 
that kind ladies had give us than we 
knowed how to wear, we took the 
liberty of wrappin’ three of each in 


and puttin’ it in the chicken-'‘ouse 
where he was iu the habit of doin’ his 





it was we had a bedroom apiece till we | 


hair. We was pleased to notice next 
day he had got one of the shirts on. 
/Of course we made no remark; no 
more did he. But at supper-time 
Mrs. Dawkins caught sight of his 





cuffs. She took the poor feller by the 


‘collar and we was afraid she would 
side; but Mrs. Dawkins said, “ I thank | 


‘the defenders of his country of the 


pe : ; : r | very bad off for underclothes, and Jim | 
and set ‘em down in front of me and | ’ 


paper with a label, “ Hopin’ no offence,” | 


have shook the life out of him. 
“You thievin’ rascal!” she said} 
“To think I should ‘arbour in i 


house a man as ain’t ashamed to 


shirts off their backs!” 
begun callin’ for the police. 
Jim and me tried to explain, but it 
weren't no use. The first chance he 
had the young man lodger got out 
through the door. He come back in 
half a minute with his feet bare and 
his weskit all anyhow. The shirts 
and socks was under his arm. 
“Damn you and yer clothes!” he 
said, and flung ‘em at me and Jim, 
It were very disheartenin’, 
When it come to leavin’ we felt we 
ought to show our gratitude for the 
treatment we had received by makin’ 
Mrs. Dawkins a little present. Bein’ 
of an uncommon disposition it were 
difficult to choose what would please 
her. I were in favour of a pink shawl; 
but Jim didn’t seem to fancy givin’ 
anybody any more clothes. In the end 
we chose a pair of earrings. 
Directly we give ‘em to her we saw 
we'd done wrong. She turned on 
Dawkins like a hyener. “Ave I done 
my duty and starved us all to death 
and given them two the best in the 
house and slept cold every night to be 
paid in gewgaws?"’ she said. “ Didn't 
I do it willin’, and wouldn't I do it 
agen ? and are you a man or acur that 
you stand there expectin’ me to pub 
them things into my ears instead of 
behind the fire?” In another minute 
the earrings was melted. It were some 
consolation to me and Jim that she 
didn't refuse to shake ‘ands with us 
when we come away; but Dawkins did, 
and so did the young man lodger, and 
all the little Dawkinseg spit at us. We 
never have been able to make out who 
were to blame, We thinks sometimes 
it were Mrs. Dawkins. 


Then she 





How it strikes the Hyphenated. 

An extract from Los Angeles Ger- 
imania, which describes itself as “ An 
|American newspaper printed in the 
|German and American languages ” — 


“At last the mask is removed from the 
| hypocritical face of England, The cloven 
j hoof of British insolence has struck square 
into the face of Uncle Sam.”’ 








Holders of the old War Loan who are 
not yet converted to conversion may be 
|led to a decision by the discovery that 
|* Bonar Law” spells “ War Loan ‘BY 





| “Lavy Secretary, For small Nurses’ 
Home where nurses do not sleep.’’ 

Women's Employment. 

| Applicants should beware, as insomnia 
\is very catching. 








—— 
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Sergeant, ‘‘KgeP YER POINT UP LIKE YER DOIN’ WoW, CAN’T YER? YoU WON'T NEVER GET YER MAN IF YER DON'T KEEP YER 
POINT UP. HAVE YER NEVER DONE NO BAYONET PRACTICE BEFORE?"’ 

Private (just out of hospital, very bored). ‘‘1'vB DONE THIS "ERE TO THE BLOoMIN’ Boscuss, I ‘ave.’’ 

Sergeant, ‘‘Ou, You ‘ave, ave rou? No worpgerR tHe Wak's LASTED TWO AND A-'ALF YEARS.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

| Do you remember a clever, gloomy story that Mr. 
| Hvucn Watroie wrote, some years ago, about a pack of 

schoolmasters who got so monstrously upon one another's 
| nerves that the result was attempted murder? I have 

just been reading a new story that may be regarded as the 
| female counterpart of the same tragedy. Regiment of Women 

(HeINEMANN) is described as a first novel; and there are 
| indeed signs of this in a certain verbosity and diffuseness 
| of attack, But it is at least equally clear that the writer, 
| CLemencs Dang, bas the root of the matter in her. As in 

the book with which I have compared it, the setting of this 
is scholastic—a girls’ school here, with all its restricted out- 
look, its small intrigues, and exaggerated friendships, merci- 
lessly exposed. You will be willing to admit that itis at least 
aptly named when I tell you that not till page 135 does 
so much as the shadow of a man appear, and then but 
fleetingly as the father of the poor child, Louise, the tragedy 
of whose death is the central incident of the book. Naturally 
| it can be nothing else than a painful story; in particular the 
figure of Clare, the adored teacher, whose cruel egoistical 
friendship, with its alternations of encouragement and 
brutality, first drives Louise to suicide, and all but wrecks 
the life of the young assistant-mistress, Alwynne, has in it 
something coldly sinister that haunts the memory. But 
of its power there can be no question. On one small point 
of psychology I am at issue with the writer. I doubt 
whether the child Lowise could have played Arthur in the 
| school theatricals so marvellously as we are asked to 











believe without cheering herself, by such an artistic | 
success, out of the temptation to suicide. But the ways 

of morbidity are unsearchable, and this is no more than | 
an expression of individual opinion. It is not meant to 

qualify my admiration for the skill of this remarkable and 

arresting story. 


If the long postponement of the appearance of another 
novel—Vesprie Towers (Smitn, Exper)—by the late Mr. 
Tnueopore Watrs-Dunton, means (I am careful not to say 
it does) that the author never intended it to see the light of 
day, honesty obliges one to admit that there may have 
been wisdom in that decision, for the story of Violet Vesprie, 
though touched with a certain charm and distinction, sadly | 
lacks the imaginative intensity of Aylwin. The plot is 
commonplace, being the familiar recoid of how the country 
seat of a once illustrious family nearly, but of course not 
quite, passed into the hands of strangers when the last 
of the race came to poverty. Even the inevitable flight 
to London is not spared us or the heroine, and it is 
really only when the writer tires of his attempted con- 
ventionality that he comes more nearly to his own. The 
return of Violet to her old home, for instance, is most 
fortunate in its failure to follow the rules, that attractive 
young lady being quite content to be whisked back in the 
turning of a page from destitution in Lambeth to the place 
she loves, without knowing or caring at all how the miracle 
has been wrought ; while we, reader and author alike, equally 
in the dark, are too happy to have her home to w about 
it either, preferring to wander with her through the dear 
old rooms and let explanations go hang. Anyhow, perhaps 
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one ean forgive a certain amount of looseness in a 





————— 


story | have used pencil. But if the blots had not been there 


an | Prussians (oddly obtuse as to the real meaning of Marcus's} — 


that holds such pleasant things as a family rainbow, 
“ osigr ait” and a sailor-poet worshipping from afar. And | 
indeed, though far from brilliant, the book is really rather | 
lovable, 





In The Leatherwood God (Jenxuss) Mr, W. D. Howes | 
has written a powerful and very interesting study of an 
unusual theme. igious mania, and those queer mani- 
festations of it that hover uncertainly between fraud and 
hysteria, have always provided a subject of attraction for 
the curious. Mr. Howernts sets his romance in the early | 
days of the last century, at the backwoods settlement of 
| Leatherwood, where the community of the faithful are 
| perturbed by the arrival amongst them of a stranger, one 
Dylks, who claims divine origin and the power to work 
miracles. Actually, this Dylks was about as bad a hat as 
any made. He had deserted his legal wife, Nancy, and 
allowed her, in supposed widowhood, to marry a de facto 
husband whom she adored, So you will see that the turn- 
ing up again of Number One, unrecognised and surrounded | 


by the trappings of god- 
head and the eaten 
of the Elect, creates ~ 
Nancy a pretty an 
absorbin Meg Errand in 
social ethies. But Mr.) 
Howexts has done more | 
thanthis. Having shown 
Dylks as the arch-villain 
and impostor that he is, 
he proceeds to the sub- 
tler task of enlisting our 
sympathy for him. It is 
this that gives the story 
its higher sae The 
horror of the poor 
wretch’s position, driven 
on by his own words, 
almost, in time, coming 
himself to a kind of belief | 
| in them, haunted always | 
by the increasing de- | 
memnie 00 Mee Gee re 
most powerfully portrayed. So much so that in the end 
we hear of his death (by suicide or accident) with an 
emotion of relief and pity that is a real tribute to his 
creator. The Leatherw God is not a long story, but for 
concentrated power it deserves to be classed amongst the 
outstanding work of the season. 











I should call Mrs. Vicror Rickxarp a bold plotter—of 
course in a strictly literary sense. It must at this moment | 
have required some courage to make your hero an agent 
of the British Secret Service. And having done this she| 
_ certainly shirks none of the unpleasant possibilities of the| 

situation so created. In the interest of his profession, | 
and for no reward save the service of his country, Marcus 
Janover is called upon to sacrifice love, friendship, even his 
personal honour, Just how all this comes about I leave 
you to discover by The Light above the Cross Roads 
_(Duckworra). It is a powerful and highly original story 
that has the distinction of breaking entirely new ground in| 
war-novels, The scenes of it, laid partly in Ireland, partly | 
in Berlin, or behind the German lines, are themselves | 
guarantees of the unusual, One slight criticism that 1 
have to make rises from the question whether so expert an | 
_ “agent” as Marcus would really employ blot-producing ink | 
_ for his map tracery when, on his own confession, he might | 


‘tially a story that will appeal very differently to readers of 





| THE DOUCEUR, 


| AND STrovucnroy). 


jhero by the Indian girl Nesis is delightfully told. Alto- 


presence amongst them) would never have arrested Ursule, 
and thus provided a dramatic and unhackneyed situation, 
There is a gravity and distinction, moreover, about the tale 
that somehow reminds me of the late Monsignor Benson, 
It is undoubtedly a story that should be read. 

I am rather puzzled what to say about the The Grey | 
Shepherd (HoppEr anp StrovaHton), because it is essen. 


different temperaments. Some people will say, “ How 
beautiful! ’’ Others perhaps, “ How precious!” and both 
with a certain truth. For my own part, I should select 
middle course, and say that Mrs. J. E. Buckrose has had a 
wholly admirable idea for a short story, which she has done 
her best to spoil by enlarging it to book dimensions, and’ 
a little over-sweetening it. There is real delicacy and beauty 
in her theme, The youth forced by partial blindness to give 
up all the hopes for which he had been educated, who} 
becomes a shepherd, solacing himself with his pipe (musical) 
‘and the simplicities of 
country lore for the loss 
'of love and ambition; 
and eventually, after his 
death, is deified by rustic |’ 
tradition into a super- 
natural helper of “all 
things that are kind ”— 
here is an idea for the 
tenderest handling. My 
feeling is, while giving 
Mrs. Buckrose every 
credit for such an in- 
spiration, that she should 
| have been a little sterner 
|with herself over the 
treatment, and thus 
avoided a certain sticki- 
ness that may irritate 
those who prefer the 
simplicity of nature to 
a not quite sufficiently 
~ concealed art. But, as I 
began by saying, it all depends on the individual palate; 
and, anyhow, the book has the historic exeuse of being & 
very little one, which you can read, with pleasure or 
irritation, within the hour. 


| |ONE Pounp Bw 
% | OF SUCAR? if 


If you should chance to hanker for a change from novels 
in which the hero and heroine dally ovyer-long in falling in 
love you will get it by reading The Fur-Bringers (Hoppee 
No time is wasted upon preliminaries, 
not a minute; and as soon as Ambrose Deane and Colina 
Gaviller have met and discovered at sight that they are 
just made for each other the really exciting part of the 
story begins. I forget how many times Ambrose is arrested 
during the course of the tale, but I do know that things 
keep on happening all the time, and that the rescue of the 


gether Mr. Hutpert Foorner’s picture of the life of a 
trader in Athabasca is particularly attractive. I like it all, 
including the cover. 








‘* At Leicester Assizes Levi Durance, aged thirty-four, a discharged 
soldier, was sentenced to ten months’ imprisonment for bigamy.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
A proper verdict this, that for a while 
Turns Levi Durance into durance vile. 
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To celebrate his birthday, the Kaiser 
arranged a theatrical performance, 
entitled The German Blacksmith, of 
which he was part author. It is not 
yet known in what way his people had 
offended him. + 

It is feared that we have sadly mis- 
judged Greece. They have saluted the 
etente flags, and it is rumoured that 
Kixo ConsTanTINE is even pre- ge 
pared to put out his tongue at} 

| 


the KAIsER. » » 
<é 





Chancellor Breramann-Hotx- | 
| weo has been accused by the, 
| Junker Press of selling his coun- | 
| trymen to the Allies. But, to} 
| judge from the latest German | 
| Note to America, the fact ap-| ~ 
pears to be that he has simply 
given them away. 
| 9 
As the result of the cold snap, 
| wild boars have made their 
| appearance in Northern France. 
Numbers have already been 
| killed, and it is reported that 
the Kaiser has agreed with an 
American syndicate to be filmed 
in the réle of their destroyer, 
| the proceeds to be devoted to 
the furtherance of the league to 
enforce peace. 
+5 
Many German soldiers have, 
according to the Hamburg Frem- 
denblatt, received slips of paste- 
board inscribed, ** Soldiers of the 
Fatherland, fight on!” It is 
rumoured that several of the 
soldiers have written across the 
| cards, “ Fight on what?” 
ne 
After the 22nd of February, 
all enemy aliens engaged in 
| business in this country will be 
| obliged to trade in their own 
| names. With a few honourable 
exceptions. like the great Frank- 
| furt house of Wurst, our alien business 
| men have sedulously concealed their 
| identity. 





* * 
_ 


The patriotic Coroner for East Essex, 
who has erected a pig-sty in the middle 
| of his choice rose-garden, informs us 

that Frau Karl Druschki has already 
thrown out some nice strong suckers. 
x & 
“ *,. . 
Cheddar cheese, says & news item, 
“is ls. 6d. a pound in Norwich.” But 
what the public are clamouring to 
know is the price of Wensleydale cheese 


in Ilfracombe, ~~ 
+ 





The American gentleman who caused 





sy Ha 
ZZ 


HOLE ? 


| several political agents have written to 





so much commotion in a London hotel, 
the other day, by his impatience at 
dinner must, after all, be excused. It 
appears the poor fellow was anxious to 
get through with his meal before a new 
Government department commandeered 


the place. i. 


* 


The Spraker’s Electoral Reform 
Committee recommends that Candi- 
dates’ expenses shall not exceed 4d. per 
elector in three-member boroughs, and 





It is understood that this insidious 
attempt to popularise agriculture at 
the expense of the army has been the 
subject of a heated interchange of letters 
between the War Office and the Board 
of Agriculture. , , 

oo 


“The warmest places in England 
yesterday,” says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
“were Scotland and the South-West of 
England.” We have got into trouble 
before now with our Caledonian purists 





-_ 
az 


“WHAT THE DEVIL ARE YOU DOING DOWN THAT SHELL- 
Dipn'T YOU BEAR MB SAY WE WERE OUT AGAINST 
FOUR TO ONE?” 

Geordie (a trade-wnionist), “AY. 
AA’VE KILLED Ma FOWER.” 


Aa HEARD YOU; BUT 


for speaking of Great Britain as 
England, but we never said a 
thing like that. 

* 2 


* 

A London doctor, says The 
Daily Mail, estimates that colds 
cost this country £15,000,000 
annually. If that is the case 
we may say at once that we 
think the charge is excessive. 

* * 


_ 

A gossip-writer makes much 
of the fact that he saw a tele- 
grapb messenger running in 
Shoe Lane the other morning. 
We are glad to be in a position 
to clear up this mystery. It 
appears that the messenger in 
question was in the act of going 
off duty. ss 

* 


There seems to be no inten- 
tion of issuing sugar tickets— 
until a suitable palace can be 
obtained for the accommodation 
of the functionary responsible 
for this feature. 

* * 

The charge for cleaning white 
gloves has been increased, and 
it is likely that there will be a 
return to the piebald evening 
wear so much in vogue in Soho 
restaurants. » » 

* 

The 1917 pennies appear to 
be thinner than those of pre- 
War issues, and several maiden 
ladies have written to the autho- 
rities asking if income tax has 








point out that it cannot possibly be 
done in view of the recent increase in 
the price of beer. 5 
a ; 
The Shirley Park (Croydon) Golf 
Club has decided to reduce the course 
from 18 holes to 9; but a suggestion 
that the half-course thus saved should 
be added to the Club luncheon has met 
with an emphatic refusal from the 
Foop CONTROLLER. 
ne 
A farmer in the Weald of Kent is 
offering 13s. fd. a week, board and 
lodging not provided, to a horseman 
willing to work fifteen hours a day. 





been deducted at the source. 





“*The Land of Promise’... was only 
withdrawn from the Duke of York's in the 
height of its success owing to the on 
of War in 1894.""—The Stage. 


Is it really only twenty-three years ? 





** Residents early astir on Sunday morning 
had an unpleasant sarprise. A frost 
over-night converted the road surfaces 
into glassy ice, which made walking impossible 
without some assitsance. A walking-stick, 
without some sort of boot covering, was of 
little avail.'"—Ozford Tomes, 

That was our own experience with a 
walking - stick which was absolutely 


bootless. 
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THE MUD-LARKS. 

Our mess was situated on the crest 
ofa and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
view of rolling leagues of mud; it had 
the appearance of a packing-case float- 
ing on an ocean of ooze. 

e and our servants, and our rats 
and our cockroaches, and our other 
bosom-eompanions slept in tents pitched 
round and about the mess. 

The whole camp was connected with 
the outer world by a pathway of am- 
munition boxes, laid stepping -stone- 
wise; we went to and fro, lepping from 
box to box as leps the chamois from 
Alp to Alp. Should you miss your lep 
there would be a swirl of mud, a gulp- 
ing noise, and that was the end of you ; 
your sorrowing comrades shed a little 
chloride of lime over the spot where 
you were last seen, pos you as 
“ Believed missing” and indented for 
another Second-Lieutenant (or Field- 
Marshal, as the case might be). 

Our mess was constructed of loosely 

iled shell boxes, and roofed by a tin 
id. We stole the ingredients box 
by box, and erected the house with 
our own fair hands, so we loved it 
with parental love; but it had its little 
drawbacks. Whenever the field guns 
in our neighbourhood did any business, 
the tin lid rattled madly and the shell 
boxes jostled each other all over the 
place. It was quite possible to leave 
our mess at peep o’ day severely Gothic 
in design, and to return at dewy eve to 
find it rakishly Rococo. 

William, our Transport Officer and 
Mess President, was everlastingly piping 
all hands on deck at unseemly hours 
to save the home and push it back 
into shape; we were householders in 
the fullest sense of the term. 

Before the War, William assures us, 
he was a bright young thing, full of 
merry quips and pe practical jokes, 
the life and soul of any party, but what 
with the contortions of the mess and 
the vagaries of the transport mules he 
had become a saddened man. 

Between them—the mules and the 
mess—he never got a whole night in 
bed ; either the mules were having bad 
dreams, sleep- walking into strange lines 
and getting themselves abhorred, or the 

ns were on the job and the mess 

had the jumps, If Hans, the Hun, had 
not been yd yur little gentleman 
he is, and dropped a shell any- 
where near us (instead of anddnoealy 
spraying a distant ridge where nobody 
ever was, is, or will be) our mess would 
have been with Tyre and Sidon; but 
Hans never forgot himself for a mo- 
ment; it was our own side we dis- 
Ths Heavies, for instance. 

The Heavies warped themselves labori- 





ously into position behind our hill, 
disguised themselves as gooseberry 
bushes, and gave an impression of the 
crack of doom at 2 a.M. one snowy 
morning. 

Our mess immediately broke out into 
St. Vitus’s dance, and William piped all 
hands on deck. 

The Skipper, picturesquely clad in 
boots (gum, high) and a goat’s skin, 
flung himself on the east wing, and 
became an animated buttress. Albert 
Edward climbed aloft and sat on the 
tin lid, which was opening and shutting 
at every pore. Mactavish put his 
shoulder to the south wall to keep it 
from working round to the north. I 
clung to the pantry, which was coming 
adrift from its parent stem, while 
William ran about everywhere, giving 
advice and falling over things. The 
mess passed rapidly through every 
style of architecture, from a Chinese 
pagoda to a Swiss chalet, and was on 
the point of confusing itself with a 
Spanish castle when the Heavies 
switched off their hate and went to 
bed. And not a second too soon. 
Another moment and I should have 
dropped the pantry, Albert Edward 
would have been sea-sick, and the 
Skipper would have let the east wing 
go west. 

We pushed the mess back into shape, 
and went inside it for a peg of some- 
thing anda consultation. Next evening 
William called on the Heavies’ com- 
mander and decoyed him up to dine. 
We regaled him with wassail and 
gramophone and explained the situa- 
tion to him. The Lord of the Heavies, 
a charming fellow, nearly burst into 
tears when he heard of the ill he had 
unwittingly done us, and was led home 
by William at 1.30 a.m., swearing to 
withdraw his infernal machines, or 
beat them into ploughshares, the very 
next day. The very next night our 
mess, without any sort of preliminary 
warning, lost its balance, sat down 
with a crash, and lay littered about a 
quarter of an acre of ground. We all 
turned out and miserably surveyed 
the ruins. What had done it? We 
couldn’t guess. The field guns had 
gone to bye-bye, the Heavies had gone 
elsewhere. Hans, the Hun, couldn't 
have made a mistake and shelled us? 
Never! lt was a mystery; so we all 
lifted up our voices and wailed for 
William. He was Mess President; it 
was his fault, of course. 

At that moment William hove.out of 
the night, driving his tent before him 
by bashing it with a mallet. 

According to William there was one, 
“ Sunny Jim,” a morbid transport mule, 
inside the tent, providing the motive 





power. “Sunny Jim” had always been 








something of a somnambulist, and thig 
time he had sleep-walked clean through 
our mess and on into William's tenf, 
where the mallet woke him up. He 
was then making the best of his way 
home to lines again, expedited by 
William and the maliet. 

So now we are messless; now we 
crouch shivering in tents and talk 
lovingly of the good old times beneath 
our good old tin roof-tree, of the won- 
derful view of the mud we used to get 
from-our window, and of the homely 
tune our shell-boxes used to perform as 
they jostled together of a stormy night, 

And sometimes, as we crouch shiver- 
ing in our tents, we hear a strange 
sound stealing up-hill from the lines, 
It is the mules laughing. 





SONGS OF FOOD PRODUCTION, 
I, 

Goppess, hear me—oh, incline a 

Gracious ear to me, Lucina! 

Patroness of parturition, 

Pray make this a special mission ; 

Prove a kind inaugurator 

Of my votive incubator! 


Seventy eggs I put into it— 

Each a chick, if you ensue it. 

Pray you, let me not be saddled 
With a single “clear” or addled. 
See! the temperature is steady. 
Now then, Goddess, are you ready ? 


Hear me, Goddess, next invoking 

You to keep the lamp from smoking, 
And, the plea so humbly voiced, you're 
Sure to regulate the moisture ? 

Oh, Lucina, ‘twill be ripping 

When we hear the eggs all pipping! 


When no chick the shell encumbers, 
Goddess, hear their tuneful numbers! 
‘hen, O patroness of hatches, 

We will try some further batches. 
Goddess, hear me !—oh, incline a 
Gracious ear to me, Lucina! 





** MaTrimony.—Two young, respectable fel- 
lows wish to meet two respectable young girls, 
between the ages of 20 and 30, view above.— 
T. S. BR. and E. C. P., Clematis P.O., Para 
dise,”—Melbourne Argus. 

If marriages are made in heaven these 
respectable young fellows have selected 
a really promising postal address. 

‘Nine petty officers were landed from the 
damaged German destroyer V69 and brought 
to the Willem Barrentz Hotel, Ymuiden, to- 
night. My correspondent engaged them im 
conversation at a late hour. Aiter some Dutch 
Bock beer they rapidly recovered their spirits 
and began to sing Luther's well-known hyma, 
‘Ein Feste Bung.’ "'—Provincial Paper. 
Very appropriate too, but wouldn't & 
loose “ Bung” have pleased them even 


| better ? 
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A PLAIN DUTY. 


“WELL, GOODBYE, OLD CHAP, AND GOOD LUCK! I'M GOING IN HERE TO bO 
MY BIT, THE BEST WAY I CAN. THE MORE EVERYBODY SCRAPES TOGEEHES FOR 
THE WAR LOAN, THE SOONER YOU'LL BE BACK FROM THE TRENCHES,’ 
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“Stick TO HIM—STICK TO HIM!”’ 


STICK TO Him, Sin. Bor WHICH ONE DO you mean?” 








LETTERS FROM MACEDONIA. 


Iv. 

My pear Jerry,—I am writing this 
from my position on top of a small hill, 
while my devoted band of followers sits 
round me and waits for me to speak. I 
always sit here, because if I wanted 
to go somewhere else I should have 
to climb down this hill and then u 
another one. I hate hills. So does the 
devoted band. 

Behind another little hill a hundred 
yards away we believe there lurks an 
army corps of Bulgars, but we are 
afraid to look and see. , Wwe fix 
and unfix bayonets every ten minutes 
;} and make martial noises. This, we 
hope, affects the enemy's moral, and 
| having your moral affected every ten 
| minutes is no joke, I can tell you. 

The spirit of our troops remains excel- 
| lent. You can see that this is true from 
the fact that my joke still works. Every 
| night for the last three months, while 
| administering quinine to my army, I 
| have exhorted them not to greedy 


and not to take too much. They still! to hear a scuffle and two bumps, and 


| langh heartily, nay uproariously. We 
are a wonderful nation. 
Our chief source of combined instrue- 


tion and amusement is still the ant-! 


heap beside us, and in this connection, 
Jeremiah, I must introduce to you 
Herbert, a young officer in the ant 
A.8.C. 

When we first knew Herbert (or 
“'Erb” as he was known in those 
days), he was an impudent and pushful 
private. When his corps were engaged 


again. On one sultry afternoon I 
noticed he succeeded in effecting an 
entrance after twenty-three successive 
ebuck-outs. 

His persistence piqued my curiosity. 
I wondered why he should so obstin- 
ately try to do a thing which was 
obviously distasteful to all his seniors. 





in removing the larger pieces of straw|And then, yesterday, there was & 


pjout of their hole in the hill, many a| change. 


time I have seen him staggering man- ‘Erb was resting after his eighth 
fully towards the entrance with an enor- | chuck-out under a plank when a vener- 
mous piece on his slender shoulders, | able ant, heavy with the accumulated 
against the tide of his comrades; for| wisdom and weakness of years, ap- 
he never could resist the temptation to | proached the exit from within and tried 
replace the really big stalks in the hole. | to get out, but in vain. He swore and 
As he knocked against one and another | struggled in a futile sort of way, while 
the older ants would step aside, lay|his attendant subordinates stood about 
down their loads, and expostulate with | helplessly. ‘Erb saw his opportunity. 
him, always ending by giving him a} He seized his plank, dashed forward— 
good clip on the ear; but "Erb was/you may not believe me, Jerry, but it 
never dismayed. jis the gospel truth—saluted smartly, 

Now and again, during a temporary land laid down his plank as a sort of 





| appear triumphantly into the hole, his| veteran crawled out. Then he spoke 
jlog trailing behind him; but his triumph | to "Erb, and I think I saw him asking 
; was always short-lived. I would seem | someone the lad’s name. 

| That is why Second Lieutenant 
|"Erb would shoot gracefully upwards, | Herbert is to-day in charge of a work- 
, followed by his burden, and fall in a! ing party. He is now engaged in clip- 
|heap beside the door. However, as! ping the ear of a larger ant. -I imagine 
‘soon as he recovered he would try! there must have been some lack of 


slackness in the stream, he would dis- | ladder. Supporting himself upon it the, 
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DISTRACTIONS OF CAMP LIFE. 


Tommy (by roadside). ‘‘OuT ON THE SPREE AGAIN? GOING TO THE PICTURES?"’ 
Highlander. ‘No. Wer’'R® awa’ TO SEE YOUR LOT CHANGE GUARD.”’ 





discipline. Possibly his inferior had ie “Sassi In awarding his blame 
addressed him as “Erb.” 3 SIX Vv ILE VERBS. Though the critic be right, 
| Well, all our prospects are pleasing (To the makers of journalese, and others, Yet I feel all the same 

and only Bulgar vile. I must now from a fastadious reader.) I could shoot him at sight. 


make a martial noise, 80 au revoir. Wuew I see on a poster ob deceived tad eased 

Thine, Perer. A programme which “ features ” Whaseeie fanad 

Cuaruie Caapiin and other sal ae + 
“The Motor Cycle says over 165,000 mag- Delectable creatures, ee a Bae 

nates have been made in Britain for war pur- I feel just as if A ane tute n " Greek 
oes.’ —Provinci >, : £ } 

poe , rr — sts Bias ee Someone hit me a slam "son clement be he flerks 

nae the New Year Honours List (poli- Or a strenuous biff Se I feck tomant be ster , 

tical services) has yet to appear. On the mid diaphragm. Who employ this vile verb. 




















**We owed all this more te our splendid | When I read in a story, 
re toe its silent virgil than to anything | Though void of offences, “Some of the public men of Rawmarsh 

a Nat abit ieee ccs | That somebody “ glimpses ” have high ambitions for their township, and 
We suppose the Censor won't let bim } Or eomehody * senses,” at the Council meeting on Wednesday there 
narrate the epic exploits of the Fleet, | Pe diy em mie, L was considerable industrial developments im- 
b ; I p ; wares The chord that is struck mediately after the war." 

ut he might have allowed him a capital | Fills my bosom with ire, Rotherham Advertiser. 


initial. And I'm ready to chuck Happy Rawmarsh! In our part of the 
The whole book in the fire. country it is not over yet. 





} 

Aim } 

“Surbiton residents have supplied for 

British prisoners in Germany 800 waistcoats | 
made from 2,100 old kid gloves.”’ 

Manchester Evening News. It’s urged that he “ stresses” Provincial Paper. 


When against any writer “Navy Pram. for Sale, good condition." 


His points, or that something Just the thing to prepare baby for being 
His fancy “ obsesses,"’ “ rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 





A notable instance of large - handed 
generosity. | 
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Super-Char. "Old on! Let's get to| The thought of titivation 
THE SUPER-CHAR. business, and no kidding! | Is still a distant dream; 


| Scene.—A square in Kensington. At} 

every other door is seen the lady of the} 
house at work with pail, broom, scrub- 

_ bing-brush, rags, metal-polish, etc. 

' Chorus of Ladies. | 

| Ix days before the War 

Had turned the world to Hades | 

We did not soil 

Our hands with toil— 

We all were perfect ladies ; 

To serub the kitchen floor 

Was infra dig.—disgusting; | 

We'd cook, ati most, 

A slice of toast 

Or do a bit of dusting. | 

) 


But those old days are flown, 
And now we ply our labours : 
We cook and serub, 
We scour and rub, 
Regardless of our neighbours ; 
The steps we bravely stone, 
Nor care a straw who passes 
The while we clean 
With shameless mien 
Quite brazenly the brasses. 


First Lady. Lo! Who approaches ? | 
Some great dame of state? 

Second Lady. Rather I think some 
walking fashion-plate. 

Third Lady. What clothes! What | 
furs ! 

First Lady. And tango boots! How } 
thrilling! | 

They must have cost five guineas if 
a shilling. 

Second Ladu. Sh, dears! It eyes us 
hard. What can it be? 

Third Lady. It would be spoke to. 

Second Lady. Would it ? 

First Lady. Let us see! 


Enter the Super-Chavr. 
Super-char. My friend the butcher 
told me ‘ed ‘eard say 
You ‘adn’t got no servants round | 
this way, 
And as I've time on ‘and—more| 
than | wish, 
Seein’ as all the kids is in munish— 
I thought as ‘ow, pervided that the 





wige 
Should suit, I might be willin’ to 
oblige. 





Chorus of Ladies. 
O joy! O rapture! 
If we capture 
Such a prize as this! 

Then we may become once more 
Ladies, as in days of yore, 
Lay aside the brooms and pails, 
Manicure our broken nails, 
a the last complexion cream — 
What a dream 
Of bliss ! 


Not yet the consolation 


I’m up for auction; ‘oo will start | 
Of manicure and cream, 


the bidding ? 
First Lady. 1 want a charlady from | 
ten to four, 
To cook the lunch and scrub the} 
basement floor. 
Super-Char. Cook? Serub? Thanks! | 
Nothink doin’! Next, please! You, | 
Mum, 
What are the dooties you would 
‘ave me do, Mum ? 
Second Lady. I want a lady who will} 
kindly call 
And help me dust the dining-room } 


Still, still, with vim and Vigour, 
"Tis ours to scour and scrub; 

With rag and metal polish 

The dirt we must demolish ; 

Still, still, with toil-bowed figure, 
Among the grates we grub; 

Still, still, with vim and vigour, 
"Tis ours to scour and scrub, 

CurTAIn. 





A TALE OF A COINCIDENCE, 


and hall ; | “Corxcrpences,” said the ordinary 
At tea, if need be, bring an extra | seaman, “are rum things. Now I can 

cup, tell you of a rum un that happened to 
And sometimes do a little wash} ime.” 


ing up. | It said Royal Naval Reserve round 
Super-Char. A little bit of dusting I | bis cap, but he looked as if he ought 

might lump, to be wearing gold earrings and 4 
But washing up—it gives me fair | gaudy handkerchief. 

the ‘ump! “ When I was a young feller I made 
Next, please! |@ voyage or two in an old hooker 
Third Lidy. My foremost thought called the Pearl of Asia. Her old man } 

would always be fat that time was old Captain Gillson, 
The comfort of the lady helping me.| him that had the gold tooth an’ the 


We have a cask of beer that’s solely | swell ma’ogany fist in place o’ the one 





for ithat got blowed off by a rocket in 
Your use—we are teetotal for the | Falmouth Roads. Well, I was walkin’ 
War. |out with a young woman at Liverpool 
I am a cook of more than moderate |—nice young thing—an’ she give me a 
skill; ring to keep to remember ‘er by, the 
I'll gladly cook whatever dish you; day before we sailed. Nice thing it 
will— | was; it had * Mizpah’ wrote on it. 


Soups, entrées. “We ‘ad two or three fellers in the 
Super-Char. Now you're talkin’!) crowd for'ard that voyage as would 
That ’s some sense! |‘andle anything as wasn’t too ‘ot or 
So kindly let me ave your reference, |teo ‘eavy which explains why I got 
And if I finds it satisfact’ry, Mum, jinto a ‘abit of slippin’ my bits o 
Why, s’elp me, I ’ave arf a mind to | vallybles, such as joolery, into a bit of@ 
come, cache I found all nice and ‘andy in the 
Third Lady. My last good lady left | planking’ back o’ my bunk. 
six months ago | “We ‘ad a long passage of it ‘ome, | 
Because she said I'd singed the) a ‘undred-and-sixty days from Portland, }, 
soufflé so ; |Oregon, to London River, an’ what!) 
She gave me no address to write! with thinkin’ of the thumpin’ lump o'} 
to pay I'd have to draw an’ one thing} 
Super-Char. What! ian’ another, I clean forgot all about! 
You ‘ve got no reference ? |the ring I'd left cached in the little) 
Third Lady. Alas, I've not! | place back o’ my bunk yonder. : 
Super-Char. Of course I could not} ‘* Well, I drew my pay all right, and | 
dream of taking you 'after a bit 1 tramped it to Liverpool, to | 
Without one, so there’s nothing | look out for another ship. An’ the first} 
more to do. /person I met in Liverpool was the} 





, , ® ‘ . > 
These women-—'ow they spoil one’s | young woman I ’ad the ring of. 
temper! Pah! | “*Where’s my ring?’ she says, | 
os ; 7 j ° , " : be 
Hi! (she hails a passing taxi) Drive | before I'd time to look round. 


“Now, I never was one as liked 
(She steps into the taxi and is | avin’ words with a woman, so I pitched 
whirled off. her a nice yarn about the cache I ‘ad 
lat the back o’ my bunk, an’ ‘ow I 
vallied ‘er ring that ‘igh I stowed it 
there to keep it safe, an’ ‘ow I'd slid} 
| down the anchor cable an’ swum ashore 
‘an’ left everything I ‘ad behind me, I 
| Was that red-‘ot for a sight of er. 


me to the nearest cinema, } 


Chorus of Ladies. 

Not yet the consolation 
Of manicure and cream : 
Not yet the barber dresses 
Our dusty tousled tresses: 





; 
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RIGHT OFF. 


Colonel (to private told off to act as caddie). ‘‘Now I Horm you KNOW sOMErHING ABOUT Ir. THe Last man I MAD PUT MB 
Have YOU EVER HANDLED CLUBS BEFORE?"’ 
Private. ‘Not stncz I pLaYep tn Tae Amateur CuAmprionsuip, Sir.’’ 


(Colonel is put off again.) 








“* Ye didn’t,’ she says quite ratty, ‘ ye 
gave it to one o’ them nasty yaller gals 
ye sing about.’ 

“*T didn’t,’ I says; ‘Ye did,’ she 
says; ‘I didn’t,’ says I. An’ we went 
on like that for a bit until I says at 
last, ‘If 1 can get aboard the old Pearl 
again,’ I says, ‘ I ll get the ring,’ I says, 
‘an’ send it you in a letter, I says, 
‘an’ then per'aps you ‘li be sorry for 
the nasty way you've spoke to me,’ I 
says. 

“*Ho, yes,’ she says, sniffy-like, 
‘per'aps I will, per’aps I won't,’ an’ off 
she goes with ‘er nose in the air. 

“My next ship was for Frisco to 
load grain; and I made sure of droppin’ 
acrost the Pearl there, for she was 
bound the same way. But I never did. 
She was dismasted in the South Pacifie 
on the outward passage, and had to put 
in to one of them Chile ports for repairs. 
So she never got to Frisco until after 
we sailed for ‘ome. An’ that was the 
way it went on. She kep’ dodgin’ me 
all over the seven seas, an’ the nearest 
I got to ’er was when we give ’er a 
cheer off Sydney Heads, outward bound, 
when we was just pickin’ up our pilot. 
The last I ’eard of ‘er after that was 
from a feller that 'ad seen ‘er knockin’ 
round the South Pacific, sailin’ out o’ 
Carrizal or Antofagasta or one o’ them 
places. I was in the Western Ocean 








mail-boat service at the time, and so o’ 
course she was off my run altogether. 

“T was stillin the same mail-boat 
when she give up the passenger busi- 
ness an’ went on the North Sea patrol. 

“‘ Well, one day we boarded a Chile 
barque in the ordinary course o’ duty, 
and I was one o’ those as went 
on board with the lootenant. They 
generally takes me on them jobs, the 
reason bein’ that I know a deal o’ 
foreign languages. I don’t believe 
there's a country in the world where 
I couldn't make myself understood, 
particlar when I’m wantin’ a drink 
bad. 

“T wasn't takin’ that much notice of 
this ‘ere ship at the time (there was a 
bit of a nasty jobble on the water, for 
one thing, and we ‘ad our work cut out 
gettin’ alongside), except that ‘er name 
was the Maria de Somethink-or-other 
—some Dago name. But while we was 
waitin’ for the lootenant to finish ‘is 
business with Old Monkey Brand, 
which was the black-faced Chileno 
captain she ‘ad, it come over me all of 
a suddent. 

“« Strike me pink!’ [ says, ‘ may my 


'name be Dennis if I ’aven’t seen that 
\there bit o’ fancy-work on the p 
| ladder rails before ;’ which so I’ 
I done it myself in the doldrums, an’ 


, for 





“You'll ‘ave guessed by now that 
she was none other than the Pearl of 
Asia; an’ no wonder I ‘adn’t recker- 
nised ‘er, what with the mess she was 
in alow and aloft, an’ allyminian paint 
all over the poop railin’s as would ‘ave 
made our old blue-nose mate die o” rage. 

“+ You carry on ‘ere,’ I says to the | 
feller that was with me; ‘i'm goin’ 
for’ard a minute.’ 

“’Arf a minute, an’ I was in my old 
bunk ; an’ there was the cache all right, 
just like I left it.’ 

He paused dramatically; I 
it was for histrionic effect, but it lasted 
so long that I said, “ And so I eee 
you sent the ring to the girl after all?” 

“Oh! ‘er /” he said, with an air of 
surprise, “I've forgot ‘er name and 
all about ‘er, only that she ‘ad a brother 
in one o’ them monkey-boats of E:prr 
Dempster's—'e ‘ad the biggest thirst 
I ever struck.” 

“ But the ring?” I said. “I suppose 
it was there all right?” 

He stopped his pipe down with his 
thumb, with an enigmatical expression. 

“That's where the bloomjn’ coinci- 
dence come in,” he said; “ it weren't.” 

C. F. 8. 


«Miss ——, the World-renounced Teacher 
of Dancing.’’— Southern Standard. 


Another victim of the War. 








a nice bit o’ work it was, too. 
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OF THE ENEMY. 





A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A REHEARSAL AND THE REAL THING. 
Now (turning to the Regimental Sergeant-Major) WHAT 18 THE SECOND DIFFERENCE ?"’ 
Sergeant-Major, ‘‘ THE aBSENCRE OF TH2 GENERAL, Sir.”’ 





Major-General (addressing the men before practising an attack behind the lines). ‘‘I want You TO UNDERSTAND THAT THERE IS 
THERE ARG THREE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES; FIRST, THE ABSENCE 








TO TOWSER. 
No pampered pound of peevish fluff 

| That goggles from a lady’s muff 

| Art thou, my Toweer. In the Park 
Thy form occasions no remark 

| Unless it be a friendly call 

| From soldiers walking in the Mall, 
Or the impertinence of pugs 
Stretched at their ease on carriage rugs. 
Vor thou art sturdy and thy fur 
Is rougher than the prickly burr, 

| Thy manners brusque, thy deep “ bow 

wow 

| (Inherited, but Lord knows how !) 

| Far other than the frenzied yaps 

| That emanate from ladies’ laps. 
Thou art, in fact, of doggy size 
And hast the brown and faithful eyes, 
So full of love, so void of blame, 
That fill a master’s heart with shame 
Because he knows he never can 
Be more a dog and less a man. 
No champion of a hundred shows, 
The prey of every draught that blows, 
Art thou; in fact thy charms present 
The earmarks of a mixed descent. 
And, though too proud to start a 

fight 

With every cur that looms in sight, 





None ever saw thee quail beneath 
A foeman worthy of thy teeth. 
Thou art, in brief, a model hound, 
Not so much beautiful as sound 

In heart and limb; not always strong 
When nose and eyes impel to wrong, 
Nor always doing just as bid, 

But sterling as the minted quid. 

And I have loved thee in my fashion, 


Shared with thy face my frugal ration, | 


Squandered my balance at the bank 

When thou didst chew the postman’s 
shank, 

And gone in debt replacing stocks 

Of private cats and Plymouth Rocks. 

And, when they claimed the annual fee 

That seals the bond twixt thee and 
me, 

Against harsh Circumstance’s edge 

Did I not put my fob in pledge 

And cheat the minions of excise 

Who otherwise had ta’en thee prize ? 

And thou with leaps of lightsome mood 

Didst bark eternal gratitude 

And seek my feelings to assail 

With agitations of the tail. 

Yet are there beings lost to grace 

Who claim that thou art out of place, 

That when the dogs of war are loose 

Domestic kinds are void of use, 





} 





———————————— 


And that a chicken or a hog 
Should take the place of every dog, 
Which, though with appetite endued, 
Is not itself a source of food. 
What! shall we part? Nay, rather we'll | 
Renounce the cheap but wholesome) 
meal : 
That men begrudge us, and we'll take 
Our leave of bones and puppy cake. | 
Back to the woods we'll hie, and there | 
| Thou'lt hunt the fleet but fearful hare, | 
| Pursue the hedge’s prickly pig, 
Dine upon rabbits’ eggs and dig 
| With practised paw and eager snuffle 
|The shy but oh! so toothsome truffle. 
: ALGOL. 











| "A landslide in Monmouthshire threatens 
| to close the natural course of the River Ebbw, 
| seriously interfering with its fillww.’’—<Star. 


| It certainly sounds rather diverting. 





| From a list of gramophone records :— 
‘Nothing could seem easier in the wide 
| world than the emission of the cascade of 
| notes that falls from the mouth of the hora 
—which might indeed be Tetrazzini'’s own 
} mouth.”’ 
|“ Bhe diameter of my own gramophone 
horn is eighteen inches,” writes the 
‘sender of the extract. 
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“THE ROAD TO VICTORY.” 


Germany. “ARE WE NEARLY THERE, ALL-HIGHEST?” 
Aut-Ticusst. “YES; WE'RE GETTING NEAR THE END NOW.” 
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“"AVE YOU "KARD ABOUT THESE 'ERE NEW INVISIBLE ZEPPELINS THEY'RE MAKIN’ ?”’ 
“Yes. Bur I pon’r RECKON WE SHALL SEE MANY OF "EM OVER 'ERE.”’ 








TAXIS AND TALK. 


JONVERSATION in the streets of 


| London has never been easy; not, at 
/ any rate, until the small hours, when 
_ the best of itis done. But it becomes 
| even more complex when one of the 


talkers is pressed for time and wants 


| a taxi, and disengaged taxis are as rare 


as new jokes in a revue. 

Let the following dialogue prove it. 
{ leave open the question whether 
or not I have reported the real terms 
of our conversation, merely reminding 
you that two men together, removed 
from the frivolity of women, tend, even 
in the street and when the thermometer 


|is below freezing - point, to a high 
| seriousness rare when the sexes are 





mingled. 

Imagine us facing a wind from the 
east composed of steel filings and 
all uncharity, We are somewhere in 


Chelsea, and for some reason or other, 


or none at all, I am accompanying 
him. 

He (looking at his watch). I've got 
to be at Grosvenor Gardens by half-past 
one and there’s not a taxi anywhere. 














We must walk fast and perhaps we'll 


meet one. Dash this War anyhow.| you really want to change, you know, 
(He said, as a matter of fact, “damn,” 1 I could ; 
but I am getting so tired of that word; He, Do you mind walking a little 
in print that I shall employ alternatives | faster ? 

every time. Someone really must insti-| I (mendaciously). Not atall. I could 
tute a close season for “damns” or they give you my card, don’t you know. 
won't any longer be funny on the stage ; | But of course you might not like them. 
and, since to laugh in theatres has be-| Tastes differ. To me they seem to be 
come a national duty, that, in the present | first-rate, as tailors go: 

state of the wit market, would be priva- | He (profoundly—though he is not 
tion indeed.) - 

I (submerged by brain wave). Perhaps | as tailors go. 
we ‘Il meet one. I. They ’re best at—— 

He. Keep a sharp look out, won't} He (excited again). Here's another. 
you? I've got to be there by half-| Hi! Hi! Taxi. No, it’s engaged. — 
past one, and I hate to be late. I (with a kind impulse). If you'll 

I. Those tailors you were asking me | ask me, I'll tell you whether the flags 
about—I think you'll find them very | are up or not. I think I must be able 
decent people. They—— to see farther than you. 

He (excitedly). Here comes one. Hi!| He. Do. 

Hi! | J. I was always rather famous for 

[A taxi, obviously full of people, ap- jlong sight. It's 

proaches and passes, the driver| He (turning round). Isn't that one 
casting a pitying glance at my poor| behind us? Is that free ? 
signalling friend. I. I can’t tell yet. 

He. I thought it was free. He. Surely the flag's up. 

I. The flag was down. [He steps into the road and waves his 

He. I couldn't be sure. stick, 
you saying? Sorry. I. It’s a private car. 

I. Oh, only about those tailors. If! He. Hang the thing! so it is, They 











What were 


| more profound than I am). Of course, | 





! 


; 
| 
} 














| 
| 
} 


| Say. 


| I eat. 


| Special treatment. 
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ought to be painted white or some- 
thing. Life is not worth living just 
now. 

I. They 're best for trousers, I should 
Their overcoats—— 
He (pointing up side-street). Isn’t that 
one there? Hi, taxi! Good heavens, 
that other fellow ’s got it. 








We really | 


must walk faster. If there isn’t one on 
the rank in Sloane Square, I’m done. | 
If there's one thing I hate it’s being | 


late. 


Besides, I'm blamed hungry. | 
oe 


When I’m hungry I’m miserable till | 


No gocd to anyone, 
I. As I was saying——— 


He. What I want to know is, where | 


are the taxis? 
strects, anyway; then where are they ? 


They're not on the| 


One never sees a yard full of them, | 


but they must be somewhero. It's a 


scandal—a positive outrage. 


I. Their overcoats can be very disap- | 


pointing. I don’t know how it is, but 


they don't seem to understand over- | 


coats. But they're so good in other 


ways, you know, that really if you are | 


thinking-——. 
He. Here's one, really empty. 


Hit Taxi! Hi! Hi! 


Hi! | 


[The flag is up but the driver shakes | 


his head, makes a noise 
sounds like “dinner” 
serenely on. 

He. Well, I’m blamed ! 
ever sce anything like it? 
that he said ? 

I. It sounded like “ dinner.” 

He. Dinner! Of all the something 
cheek! Dinner! What's the world 
coming to? 


Did 


which | 


and glides | 


you i 
What's | 


| 


I (brilliantly). Perhaps he’s hungry. 


He. Hungry! Greedy, you mean. 
Hansom drivers never refused to take 
you because they were hungry. It’s 
monstrous. Bless the War, anyway. 
(Looking at his watch) I say, we must 
pué a spurt on. You don’t mind, do 
you? 

I (more mendaciously, and 2 
why I'm so weak). Oh, no. 

[We both begin to scuttle, half run and 

haly walk. : 

I (panting). As I was saying, they 're 
not Al at overcoats, but they ‘ve a first- 
class cutter for everything else. Just 
tell ne if you want to change and I'll 
imtroduce you, and then you'll get 
There's nothing 
they wouldn't do for me, 

He (breathlessly). Ant There's the 
rank. There's just one cab there. How 
awful if it were to be taken before he 
saw us. Run like Heaven. 


: I (running like Heaven). I think I'll) 
| Jeave you here. 
_ He (running still move like Heaven, a| 
| little ahead). Oh no, come on. 
| to hear about those tailors. 


I want 
Hi! Hi! 


Wave your stick Ike Heaven | 


onde? tig 


‘Ange yx wounprep, Terexce?” 


“T am THAT, MICHAEL; ‘TIS IN THE FUT.’ 


‘* Bap CESS TO THIM BODY-SHIELDs ! 


'r 


I NIVER MAD MUCH PAITH IN Tr! 








{We both wave our sticks like Heaven. 
“He (subsiding into a walk). Ah! it’s 
lall right. He's seen us. (Taking out 
his watch) I've got four minutes. We 
| shall just do it. Good-bye. 
(He leaps into the cab and I turn 
away wondering where I shall get 
lunch. 
He (shouting from window). Let me 
| know about those tailors some day; if 
| they 're any good, you know. 


| 
} 





‘**The best people are still wearing tho'r | 
own clothes,’ said Mr, Williams."-——-Séar. 
With all respect, Mr. WitttaMs, the 
best people are wearing the Kina’s, 


‘‘ Doxkrys.—Wanted to purchase 100 rea- 
sonable, Apply M. S."’ 
Adct, in Colonial Paper. 
We have never met this kind of donkey 
ourselves, but we wish M. 8. the best 


lof luck. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Awrnony In WONDERLAND.” 

Ir was not till about the middle of 
the play, and after a narcotic had been 
administered to him, that Anthony got 
there; but we were in Wonderland 
almost from the start, without the aid 
of drugs. For we were asked to be- 
lieve that Mr. Cuartes Hawrrey was 
a visionary, amorous of an ideal which 
no earthly woman could realise for him. 
Occasionally he had caught a glimpse 
of it in the creations of Art—at the 
Tate Gallery or Madame Tussaup's 
or the cinema; but in Bond Street 
never. 

And the pity of it was that 
he had come in for a fortune 
of seven hundred thousand 
pounds odd, which would pass 
elsewhere unless he married 
by a given date. It was there- 
fore the clear duty of his rela- 
tives—a couple of sisters and 
their husbands—to find a wife 
for him, After vainly trying 
him with every pretty woman 
of their acquaintance they had 
resort, in tion, to the 
black art of a certain Mr. Mor- 
timer John (U.8.A.), an infalli- 
ble inventor of oe 
made a rapid diagnosis of the 
case and at once ounced 
himself confident of success. 

Briefly—for it is a long and 
elaborate oa scheme 4 
is to choose a charming girl, >, 
and make a film drama Sccred 
her. Anthony, with family, is 
taken to see the show oc- 
cupies the best box in the 
Prinee of Wales’s Theatre, from 


my 
{ 


| 


My 


which, after a little. critical {7theny Silverivee « « 


comment upon us in the audi- 

ence, he falls in love with the heroine. 
It is the typical film of lurid life on a 
Californian ranch, and might almost 
have been modelled on one of Mr. 
Punch’s cinema burlesques. There are 
the familiar seenes of a plot to hang 
the girl’s lover, swiftly alternating with 
scenes of her progress on horseback 
through the primeval forest, and con- 
cluding with her arrival just in time to 
shoot the villain and untie the noose 
that encircles her lover's carotid. 

On the return of the party from the 
cinema, Mortimer John describes to 
Anthony the powers of a drug which 
induces the most vivid of dreams. He, 
John, had once been in Anthony's pitiful 
case, and through the services of this 
drag had achieved his quest of the ideal 
woman. Anthony, greatly intrigued, 
consents to swallow a sam of the 
potion. It is a simple narcotic, and 
under its influence he is conveyed, in a 





state of coma and a suitable change of 
apparel, into the heart of Surrey, 
where at sunrise he is restored to 
animation and has the scenes of the 
evening’s drama re-enacted before his 
eyes, as originally filmed for exhibition. 
Underthe impression that this is merely 
the vivid dream that he had been 
promised, he himself takes part in the 
living drama, playing the noble réle of 
an exceptionally white man. In the 


course of it he exchanges pledges of 
eternal love with Aloney the heroine. 
Finally, in a spasm of heroic self-sacri- 
fice, he takes poison with the alleged 
purpose of saving the heroine's life. 





We never quite gather how his suicide 


But the film itself, when we got to it, 
was excellent fooling, and the recon- 
struction of the original drama at 
Dorking-in-the-Wild-West was really 
delightful. You can easily guess that 
Mr. CuHartes HawTrRey, as a cinema 
hero, very conscious of his heroism 
(“it’s a way we have in Montague 
Square”), but always comfortably 
aware that in a dream, as he imagines 
it to be, he can well afford to make the 
handsomest of sacrifices, had a great 
chance. And he took it. 

As the heroine, who has to play a 
rather thankless part in the mercenary 
designs of her parent, Miss Wrsirrep 
Barnes contrived, very naively and 


f 


i 








prettily, to preserve an air of 
maiden reluctance under the 
most discouraging conditions, 
As Mortimer John Mr. Sypney 
VALENTINE had admirable 
scope for his sound and busi- 
nesslike methods, Of Anthony's 
relations, all very natural and 
human, Miss Lyp1a Bitprooxe 
was an attractive figure, and 
the part of Herbert Clatterby, 
K.C., was played by Mr. Ep- 
MUND Maurice with his ac- 
customed ease of manner. 

If I wanted to find fault with 
any detail of the construction, 
it would be in the matter of 
the ring which Anthony places 
on the finger of Aloney in the 
cinema play. This was a spon- 

><“ taneous act not included in the 
scheme for which Mortimer 
John was given the credit. 
Yet as the means by which 
Anthony identified her on his 
return to consciousness it went 
far to bring that scheme to 
fruition. I think also that he 
ought to have shown some 
should serve this end, but then the} trace of surprise (I should myself) on 
whole atmosphere is charged with that) finding that he had unconsciously ex- 
obscurity which is the very breath of| changed his spotless evening clothes 
the film-drama. for the kit of a broncho-buster. 

The poison is nothing worse than | I have hinted already at the com- 
another dose of the narcotic, and under | parative dulness of the long introdue- 
its spell he is spirited back to London, | tion to what is the clow of the play— 
where, on arrival, he is confronted with | the film and its reconstructed scenes. 
the lady of his “ dream,” and Mortimer | Why not take a further wrinkle from 
John secures a colossal fee. In addition, | the cinematic drama and throw upon 
for he bas had the happy thought of | the screen a succinct résumé of the pre- 
selecting his own daughter for the| vious argument? Three or four minutes 
heroine, he secures a plutocrat for his|of steady application to the text, and 
son-in-law. | we might plunge into the very heart of 

The worst of a play in which one is|things. I throw out this suggestion 
conducted out of ordinary life into the| not with any hope of reward, but in 
regions of improbability by processes| part payment of my debt for some 
of which every step has to be just con- | very joyous laughter. 8 
ceivably possible, is that the ecanscien- | 
tious development of the scheme is apt} “Wanted, Gentlewoman a few days old.” 
to be tedious. And, frankly, the first The Lady. 
scene or two, though lightened by ex- | This is much prettier than “ Baby taken 


HArecoen 
AN IDYLL OF MOVIE-LAND. 


- Mr. Cuartes Hawrrey, 
Miss Wrsirrep Baryes, 








pectation, were on the heavy side. | from birth.” 
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‘‘AND LOOK HERE, Fritz — 








—THEM HANDS OF YOURS-— 


—YOUR BLINKIN’ HEAD.’ 








A SONG OF THE WOODLAND ELVES. 
We hear the ruthless axes; we watch our rafters fall; 
The seawind blows unhindered where stood our banquet- 
hall; 
Our grassy rings are trampled, our leafy tents are torn— 
Yet more would we, and gladly, to help the English-born. 


For, leafy-crowned or frosted, the English oaks are ours; 
The ieohes are our playrooms, the elms our outlook towers ; 
And we were forest-rangers before these woods had name, | 
And we were elves in England before the Romans came. | 


We watched the Druids worship; we watched the wild | 
bulls feed ; 
We gave our oaks to ALFRED to build his ships at need ; 
And often in the moonlight our pricked ears in the wood 
Have heard the hail of Rurvs, the horn of Rosry Hoop. 


The woodland elves of England will sign their rights away ; 

For none but will be woeful to hear the axes ring, 

Yet none but would go homeless to aid an English King. 
W. H, O. 








' 
| 
But if our age-old roof-beams can serve her cause to-day, 
} 
' 
. 


GOOD OLD GOTHIC. 


[An agitation for the total disuse of the Latin character, we learn | 
from Press quotations published in The Daily Chronicle, is raging | 
through the German Empire, and the Prussian Minister of the | 
Interior has forbidden the use of any other character than German | 
Gothic in the publications of the Statistical Bureau. } 

THE ways of the Hun comprehension elude, 

They 're so cleverly crass, so painstakingly crude ; 

For, in spite of his cunning and forethought immense, 
He is often incurably stupid and dense 

To the point of allowing his patriot zeal 
To put a large spoke in his own driving-wheel. j 


ee i a 








An excellent instance of zeal of this sort 

Is the movement, endorsed by official support, 

To ban Latin type in the papers that flow 

From the press of the Prussian Statistics Bureau. 


Now the pride of the Germans, as dear as their pipe 
And their beer, is their wonderful old Gothic type ; 
It makes ev'ry page look as black as your hat, 

For the face of the letters is stodgy and fat ; 

[t adds to the labour of reading, and tries 

The student’s pre-eminent asset, his eyes, 

And in consequence lends a most lucrative aid 

To people engaged in the spectacle trade. 

But these manifest drawbacks to little amount 
When tried by the only criteria that count : 

Though the people who use it don’t really need it, 
It exasperates aliens whenever they read it. 

It is solid, echt-Deutsch, free from Frenchified froth, 
And in fine it is Gothic, befitting the Goth. 


So when the great Prussian Statistics Bureau 
Proscribes Latin letters and says they must go, 

They are giving a lead which we earnestly hope 

Will be followed beyond its original scope ; 

For the more German books that in Gothie are printed 
The more will the spread of Hun “genius” be stinted, 
And the larger the number, released from its gripe, 
Of the students of Latin ideas—and type. 





‘“Purniture for Poultry: 2 easy chairs, solid walnut frames, 
nicely upholstered and sound, 12/6 each ; also 2 armchairs, 4 small 
chairs, walnut frames, nicely upholstered and sound, £2; 5 other 
chairs, upholstered in tapestry and leather, 5/- each.""—The Bazaar, 
Has this sort of thing Mr. Protnero’s approval? Some 
hens are already too much inclined to sit when we want 


them to lay. 
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THE TIPINBANOLA. 

“ Tarre,” I said, “ you've interrupted me again.” 

“Tut tut,” said Francesca. 

“And the dogs are barking,” I said, “and the guinea- 
hens are squawking.” 

“I daresay,” she said; “but you can't hear the guinea- 
hens; they re much too far away.” 

“ Yes, but I know they 're squawking —they always are— 
and for a sensitive highly-strung man it ’s the same thing.” 

“ Tut-t-——" 

“Tut me no more of your tuts, Francesca,” I said, “ for 
I am engaged in a most complicated and difficult arith- 
metical calculation.” 

“If,” said Francesca deliberately, “two men in cordu- 
roys, with straps below their knees, and a boy in flannel 


| shorts, all working seven hours and a half per day for a 
| week, ean plant five thousand potatoes on an acro of land, 


| exorably, “a train travel- 
| ling at the rate of sixty- 





| Cireus, having first. ex- 


| the wheel-base.” 





how many girls in knickerbockers will be required te———' 
“Stop, Francesca,” I said, “or I shall go mad.” 
“ If,” she continued in- 





two miles and three - 
quarters in an hour takes 
two-and a hali seconds to 

ass &® lame man walk- 
ing in the same direction, 
find how many men with 
one arm each can board 
a motor-bus in Piccadilly 


tracted the square root of 


“ Stow it,” I said. 

“Tsn't that rude?” she 
said, 

“ Yes,” I said; “it was 
intended to be.” 

* Well, but what are 
you doing?” 

“I'm calculating rates 
of percentage on the new 
War Loan,” I said. 

Sa eee Wet 











that?” she said. “Tt announces itself as a five-per-center, 
_and I'm willing to take it at its word. 
| difficulty ? 


What's your 
Surely you do not impute prevarication to the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEQuer.” 

“No,” I said, “far from it. I have the greatest possible 
respect for him. I’m sure he would not deceive a poor 
investor; bat he doesn’t know my difficulties. It's this 
getting £100 by paying only £95 that’s knocking me side- 
ways; and then there's the income tax, and the other loan at 
four per cent.,on which no income tax is to be charged, and 
the conversion of the old four-and-a-half per cent. War 
Loan, and of the various lots of Exchequer Bonds. It’s all 


a5 generous as it can bo, but for a man whose mathematical 


education has been, shall we say, defective, it’s as bad as 
a barbed-wire entanglement.” 

“ Oh, don’t muddle your unfortunate head any more. Just 
lank down your money and take what they give you. 
hat 's my motto,” ; 

“ No doubt,” I said; “ that’s all very well for you. You 
aren't the head of the household, with all its cares depending 
on you. Heads of households ought to know their exact 
position.” 

“Well, then, heads of households ought to have learnt 
their arithmetic better and remembered more of it. ‘The 








THE MODERN RALEIGH. 


children and I haven't allowed ourselves to be hindered by 
| little obstacles of that kind.” 
“ What,” I said, “are you and the children in it too?” 
“Yes, we're allin it. I’ve put in the spare monoy from 
the housekeeping 
“T always knew you got too much.” 
| And the children have chipped in with their savings.” 
| “Savings?” I said. “How have they got any savings?” 
| Presents from affectionate godmothers and aunts, which 


| 





| out now and into the Loan—all, that is, except Frederick's 
| little all.” 

“ And what's ma to that?’ 

“That's put into War Certificates. I¢ was his own idea, 
He was fascinated by the poster, and insisted that his 
money should go in the purchase of cartridges, so there it is.” 

“And at the end of five years he'll get back £1 for 
every 15s. 6d. he's put in.” 

“ Yes, he ‘ll get £5, He made a lot of difficulty about that.” 

“You don't mean to say he jibbed about getting his 
Sat ai ~~) money back ?” 
“That's precisely 





said he'd given the money 
for cartridge buying, and 
how could he take it back 
with a bit extra after the 
cartridges had been 
bought. He’s really ra- 
ther annoyed about it.” 
“T shall tell him,” I 
| said, “ not to let it worry 





icent. he’s getting per 
annum.” 


i all,” she said, 


And, by the way, you may 
| he's going to ask you if 
| he may join the Army as 
Salediiitalianeaniidibin icine S se GRR ROY.” 

“ What on earth ’s put that into his head ?” 





invented a musical insirument of his own. It’s made out 
| of a cardboard box, some pifts and two or three elastic 
bands. There it is—you ‘Il find its name inscribed on it.” 
| I took it up and saw inscribed upon it in large pen- 
\cilled letters this strange device: “THE TirtnBANOLA; 
made for soldiers only.” 
“ Francesca,” [ said, “it’s a superb name. 
| he get it from?” 
* Out of his head,” she said. 
“T wonder,” F said, “ if he keeps any arithinetic there?” 
“Ask him; I’m sure he’d be proud to help you.” 
| “No,” I said, “I must plough my weary furrow alone.” 
“And the guinea-hens,” she said, “are still squawking.” 
“Yes,” I said, “isn’t it awful?” 
| “I'll go and stop them,” she said. 
“It’s no good,” I said, “I shan’t hear them stop.” 
Rk. ©. L. 


Where did 








se ; 
| “If the ploughman is taken the farmer may as well put up his 
shutters.""—A Farmer in“ The Daily News." 

| And if the shop-walker is taken, the tradesman may a3 
| well let his windows lie fallow. 


what did happen. He / 


“He's been talking to the Sergeant-Major, and he’s) 


| were put into the Post Ollice Savings Bank. They're all | 





(him, and shall explain | 
|to him how much per!) 


* You'll have to work 
‘it out yourself first of | 
“and I) 
know you can’t do that. | 


_ as well be ready for him; | 
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Officer. ‘‘ WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY FEEDING THAT HORSE BEFORE THE CALL SOUNDED?” 
Recruit. ‘‘I pip’? THINK AS ‘OW 'B’D START EATING BEFORS THE TRUMPET BLEW, Srr.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. 8. P. B. Mais, in a dedicatory letter to Interlude 
| (Cuapman anv Hatt), tells us that he has “simply tried 
| to show what a man constituted like Shelley would have 
| made of his life had he been alive in 1917.” Without 
}any doubt his attempt has succeeded. I am, however, 
| bound to add this warning (if Mr. Mats’s is not enough), 
| that a novel with such a purpose is not, and could not be, 
| milk for babes. Nothing that I had previously read of 

Mr. Mais’s had prepared me for the proficiency he shows 
here. Obviously attached to the modern school of novelists, 
he has many of its faulis and more of its virtues. One 
| may accept his main point of view, yet be offended some- 
| times by his details. But the fact remains that in Geoffrey 
Battersby he has given us a piece of character drawing 
almost flawlessly perfect. Not for a very long time has it 
| been my good fortune to attend such a triumph, and I wish 
to proclaim it. The women by whom Geoffrey, the weak 
and the wayward, was attracted hither and thither are also 
well drawn; but here Mr. Mais shows his present limita- 
tions. 


| 


| he will free himself from certain marked prejudices his 
future lies straight and clear before him. 


Tt was a happy idea of the Sisters Mary and Jann Finp- 





Nevertheless I feel sure that he has within him | 
the qualities that go to make a great novelist, and that if} 

‘that these horrific labels did them any injustice. As for 
|the story of “their lives,” as Vioter Hunr tells it, there is 








volume. They are all examples of the same gentle and 
painstaking craft that their writers have before now 
exhibited elsewhere. Here are no sensational happen- 
ings; the drama of the tales is wholly emotional, My 
own favourites are the first, called ‘The Little Tinker,” a 
half-ironical study of the temptation of a tramp mother 
to surrender her child to the blessings of civilisation; and 
how, by the intervention of a terrible old woman, the queen 
of the tribe, this momentary weakness was overcome. My 
other choice, the last tale in the collection (and the only 
one contfibuted by Miss Mary Fixpiarer), is a dour little 
comedy of the régeneration, through poverty and hard 
work, of two underemployed and unpleasant elderly ladies. 
A restful book, such as will keep no one awake at nights, 
but will give pleasure to all who appreciate slight studies 
of ordinary life sketched with precise and careful finish. 


Their Lives (Srantey Pav) has at least this point of 
originality, that it ends with the wedding of somebody other 
than the heroine, or rather, I should say, the chief heroine, 
because, strictly speaking, all three daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Radmall might be said jointly to fill this post, but 
it is Christina, the eldest, who fills most of it. The other | 
two were named Virgilia and Orinthia, and I can’t say 


really nothing very much to charm in a history of three 
disagreeable children developing into detestable young 


LATER to call their new book of short stories Seen and|women. Perhaps it may have some value as a study of 
Heard (Suirn, ELDER), with the sub-title, Before and After | feminine adolescence, but I defy anyone to call the result 
1914, I say short stories, but actually these have so far|attractive. Its chief incident, which is (not to mince | 
outgrown the term that @ half-dozen of them make up the | matters) the attempted seduction by Christina of a middle- 
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aged man, the father of one of her friends, mercifu:ly comes 
to nothing. I like to believe that this sort of thing is as 
unusual as it is un t. For the rest, the picture of 
the “artistic” household in which the children grew up, of 
their managing mother, and the slightly soured and dis- 
appointed painter their father, is drawn vividly enough. 
But what unamiable people they all are! “ Mites lenotvs, 
who supplies a quaintly attractive little preface, in which 
be pe of having read the book in proof under shell-fire, 
affects to discover in them a kinship with Prussia. Cer- 
tainly they are almost frightful enough. 


Having read all about The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan 
(Ducsworts) from‘ obscurity to wealth, literary success 
and aristocratic wedlock, I should be infinitely content to 
leave him at that and have done; but Mr. ALFRED | 
Trestpper Sa#ePraRD warns us that there is more to} 
follow, and even hints that the sequel, opening in July, 





1914, may in many respects be far indeed from the dul- 
ness of happily-ever-after. 
to marry the sweetheart of his 
school-days there might have! 





0 ne _ ee Se - = 
been some danger of such a) hy; gl Pia a. a 77x | when, years later, he meets 
disaster; but, having put his, Qo. 0S es.) oT the daughter of Mrs, Potiphar | 
humble past, including his M/Z ot bix thr. {> ae |returning to her mother’s | 
Nonconformist conscience, too Frg@e-<< _~ Sane e ‘|house, and (at the risk of 
Me 


diligently behind him for that, 777 
he will have to face whatever 
his author and the Katser may 
have in store, supported only @aaamae 
by a wife who is going, I trust | (77a 
and believe, to revenge on him | G 
all the irritation which she| 
and I both felt at his attitude 
of unemotional superiority to- 
wards all the world. Some 
people may think it almost a |“ 
pity that the lady cannot deal 
similarly with Mr. SHerrarp 
himself in just reprisal for his 
long-winded and nebulous way 
of talking about Anti-Christ 


revolting incidents of murder Pyaar mong a 2 
and insanity introduced with- i 





If Ledgar had been satisfied 


“Gop BLESS THE OLD womaN! SHE 7s THOUGHTFUL. I 
and Armageddon, and for hig} TOLD "ER THERP WaS ICE IN THE TRENCHES THE LARST TIME 


——— 


enables him to touch in many haunting pictures—the 
delusive peace of a sunny Autumn day among the Bosnian 
mountains; the face of Kivc Perer seen for a moment 
by lamplight amid-a crowd of refugees; and countless 
others. More than a passing mention also is due to the 
many quite admirable snapshots with which the volume 
is illustrated. The author seems successfully to have 
communicated his own gilts of observation and selection 
to his camera, an instrument only too apt to betray those 
who look to it for support. One is glad for many reasons 
to think that our American cousins will read this book, 


The Man in the Foq (Heatn, Cranton) is a book that 
I find exceedingly hard to classify. Its author, Mr. Harry 
Tice, has several previous stories to his credit, all of 
which seem to have moved the critics to pleasant sayings, 
But for my own part I have frankly to confess that | found 
The Manin the Fog somewhat wheezy company. The Man 
of the title was a kind of Northern Joseph, dismissed from 
a promising partnership with Potiphar after a domestic 
ite ei a A as —— intrigue on the lines of the 
original. The fog happens 










the poor girl catching her 
death) detains her on the front 
step with foggy allusions to 
the mysterious past. I may 
mention that his own conduct 
in the interval had been such 
‘as I can only regard as a 
|lamentable relapse from the 
altitude of the earlier chapters. 
But it is all vastly serious—it 
would perhaps be unkind to 
say sententious—and wholly 
unruffled by the faintest sug- 
gestion of comedy. For which 
reason J] should never be 





startled to learn that Harry | 
TicHE was either youthful, 
Scotch, or female (or indeed, 
for that matter, all three). | 


SHB ‘ASN’T SENT ME A Pais 








out any excuse of necessity. The book contains a consider- 
able element of lively if undiscriminating humour, but its 
insistence on the gruesome is so unfortunate that unless his 
hero's future fate be already irrevocably fixed in manuscript 
one would like to remind the author that essays in this 
kind are the easiest form of all literary effort and the least 
supportable. 





With Serbia into Exile (Metrose) is a book that will 
suffer little from the fact that its tragic tale has already 
been told by several other pens. Mr. Fortier Jones, the 
writer, has much that is fresh to a and a very fresh and 
vigorous oie of saying it. His book and himself are both 
American of the best kind—which is to say, wonderfully 
resourceful, observant, sympathetic and alive. From a 
newspaper flung away by @ stranger on the Broadway 
Express, Mr. Jones first became aware that men were 
wanted for relief work in Serbia, and “in an hour I had 
become part of the expedition.” That is a phrase charac- 
teristic of the whole book. Though the matter of it is 
the story, “incredibly hideous and incredibly heroic.” of a 
nation going into exile, Mr. Jones has always a keen eye 
for the picturesque and evan humorous aspects of the 
tragedy; he has a quick sense of the effective which 





In any case I can only hope that he, or she, will not resent 
my parting advice to cultivate a somewhat lighter touch, 
and the selection of such words as come easily from the 
tongue. Some of the dialogue in the present book is 
painfully unhuman. 








A Great Problem Solved. 


Some carry their season tickets in their hat-bands, 
others fasten them on their wrists, others wear them 
attached to cords, A correspondent writes :— 


*‘In my own overcoat I find an ingenious arrangement excellently 
suited for the purpose of carrying a season ticket. so that it shall be 
at once secure and easily accessible. The tailor has made a horizontal 
slit, about two-and-a-half inches wide, in the right side of the coat, 
and cunningly inserted a small rectangular bag or pouch of linen, the 
whole thing being strongly stitched and neatly finished off with 
flap. It makes an admirable receptacle for a season ticket of 
ordinary dimensions, and I recommend this contrivance to those 
who may not be acquainted with it.’’ 





** Well-fed as we are at home, and conscious that the men who are 
fighting our battles are the best provisioned forces who ever took the 
field, we can contemplate the continuance of the coldest weather for 
twenty years with equanimity.’’—Daily Chromcle. 


Or even for the duration of the War. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“We will hold up wheat, we will 
hold up meat, we will hold up muni- 
tions of war and we will hold up the 
world’s commerce,” says Herr Batu. 
Meanwhile his countrymen on the 
Western front are content to hold up 
their hands. oe 

E4 

It is reported from German Head- 
quarters that the Kalser intends to 
confer on Count Bernstorrr the Iron 
Cross with white ribbon. This has, 
we understand, caused consternation 
in official circles, where it is felt that | 
after all the Count has done his best 


forGermany. « » 


cS 
“We are at war,” says the Berliner 
Tageblatt, a statement which only goes 
to prove that there is nothing hidden 
from the great minds of Germany, 
= * 


The report that Mr. Henry Forp 
has offered to place his works at the | 
disposal of the American authorities | 
seems to indicate that he is determined 
to get America on his side, one way or 
the other. Pays 

* 

Mr. S. F. Engg, the famous motorist, 
now on the Foop ConTrRoLLER’s staff, 
has given it as his opinion that a 
simple outdoor life is best for pigs. 
We are ashamed to say that our own 
preference for excluding them from 
our drawing-room has hitherto been 
dictated by purely selfish motives. 


America is making every preparation 
for a possible war, and Mexico, not! 
to be outdone, has decided to hold a} 
Presidential election. 

* * 

It is true that Mr. GEORGE BERNARD 
Snaw has visited the Front, but too 
little has, we think, been made of the | 
fact that he wore khaki—just like an 


ordinary person, in fact. 
* %* 





. 7 
A sensational story reaches us to| 
the effect that a new journalistic enter- | 
prise in Berlin is being devoted to the | 


course, and an elderly golfer who prac- 
tises on & common near London is 
about to write to The Spectator to state 
that on Saturday he started a rabbit. 

* * 


The American Association for the 
Advanee of Science decided at a recent 
convocation that the ape had descended 
from man, This statement has evoked 
& very strong protest in monkey circles. 

*x * 


ok 
The tuck-shops of Harrow have been 
loyally placed out of bounds by the boys 
themselves, though of course these 
establishments, like the playing fields 
of Eton, had their part in the winning 
of Waterloo. 





‘ky 
FOOD DEVELOPMENT IN THE PARKS. 
A Forecast or Next VALENTINE’s Day, 


Spinster (reads). ** Dearest, meet me by the 
scarecrow in Hyde Park.’’ 





One of our large restaurants is print- 
ing on its menus the actual weight of 


meat used in each dish. In others, 
fish is being put on the table accom- 
panied by its own scales, 

x * 


We are requested to carry home our 


“reliable reporting of news.” We bave|own purchases, and one of the firms 
always maintained that to be successful|for whom we feel sorry is Messrs. 
in business you must strike out on} Furness, Wrray & Company, of Liver- 
original lines, pool, who have just purchased Passage 
| Docks, Cork. 
An exhibition of Zeppelin wreckage | 
has been opened in the Middle Temple} Australia by organising her Com- 
Gardens. The authorities are said to| monwealth Loan Group, once again 
be considering an offer confidentially |lives up to her motto, “ Advanee, 
communicated to them by the German | Australia.” 
Government to add Count ZerrE.in as | . ‘ 
an exhibit to the rest of the wreckage. | The Coroner of East Essex having 
“,° set the example of keeping pigs in 


°° 
* * 
H 


* 
* 


* 


Club 


a 





are starting a piggery on their| The Daily Mail contemplates offering 


VOL. CLI, it 


Members of the Honor Oak Golf| his rose garden, it is rumoured that/ gen 


a huge pn for.a Standard Rose- 
Scented Pig * * 

To be in line with many of our con- 
tem ies we are able to state defi- 
nitely that the War is bound to come 
to an end, though we have not yet 
fixed on the exact date. 





ATR-CASTLES, 


whate'er I please, 
Black-cloth and serge and Harris-tweed 
—I will have none of these ; 
For shaggy men wear Harris-tweed, so 
Harris-tweed won’t do, 
And fat commercial travellers ‘are 
dressed in dingy blue ; 
Lack-lustre black to lawyers leave and 
sad souls in the City, 
But I'll wear Linsey- Woolsey because 
it sounds so pretty. 
I don't know what it looks like, 
I don’t know how it feels, 
But Linsey-Woolsey to my faney 
Prettily appeals. 
And when I find a lovely maid to settle 
all my cash on, 
She will be much too beautiful to need 
the gauds of fashion. 


crépe-de-chine 
chiffon, no sateen, 


costly price, 
But she'll be clad in Dimity because 
it sounds so nice. 
I don’t know what it looks like, 
I do not know its feel, 
But a dimpled maid in Dimity 
Was ever my ideal. 





The Last Menu Caru. 


history. Germany's last card is on the table. 
It is war to the knife. 
Great Britain or Great Britain starves her."’ 

Mr. Curtin in “ The Times.” 


talking of “ War to the knife-and-fork.” 


the time when this jeu d’esprit was 
invented. 
“The Canadian papers are unanimous that 
the German peace proposals are premature, 
and will be refused saskatoon.”’ 
Examiner (Launceston, Tasmania). 
We had not heard before that Germany 





we are glad she is not going to get it. 


From a schoolgirl’s essay :— 
“The Reconnaissance was the time when 


Probably an ancestor of the 
tleman who recently had a brush 
with the enemy. 








Wuew I grow up to bea man and wear | 





had asked for Saskatoon, but anyway | 


people began to wake up... Priar Jelicoe | 
was @ very great painter; he painted angles."’ | 


No tinted tulle or taffeta, no silk or 
Will the maiden of my fancy wear—no 


No muslin, no embroidery, no lace of | 





; 
| 
i 
i 


“To-day is one of the great moments of | 
Either she starves | 


Mr. Curtin has lost a great chance for | 


Possibly he was away in Germany at | 
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TACTLESS TACTICS. 


Were I a burglar in the dock — 
With every chance of doing time, 
With Justice sitting like a rock 
To hear a record black with crime ; 
If my conviction seemed a cert, 
Yet, by a show of late repentance, 
I thought I might, with luck, avert 
A simply crushing sentence ;— 


I should adopt, by use of art, 
A pensive air of new-born grace, 
In hope to melt the Bench’s heart 
And mollify its awful face ; 

I should not go and run amok, 
Nor in a fit of senseless fury 
Punch the judicial nose or chuck 

An inkpot at the jury. 


So with the Hun: you might assume 
He would exert his homely wits 
To mitigate the heavy doom 
That else would break him all to bits; 
Yet he behaves as one possesse:|, 
Rampaging like a bull of Bashan, 
Which, as I think, is not the best 
Means of conciliation. 


For when the wild beast, held and bound, 
Ceases to plunge and rave and snort, 
| The Bench, t hope, will pass some sound 
Remarks on this contempt of court ; 
The plea for mercy, urged too late, 
Should prove a negligible cipher, 
And when the sentence seals his fate 
He'll get at least a lifer. 0. S. 








HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 
(The Katser and Count Bernstorrr.) 


The Kaiser (concluding a tirade). And so, in spite of my 
superhuman forbearance, this is what it has come to. 
| Germany is smacked in the face in view of the whole world 
—yes, | repeat it, is smacked in the face, and by a nation 
which is not a nation at all, but a sweeping together of the 
| worst elements in all the other nations, a country whose 
navy is ludicrous and whose army does not exist; and you, 
Count, have the audacity to come here into my presence 
' and tell me that, with the careful instructions given to you 
| by my Government and by myself, you were not able to 
| prevent such an end to the negotiations? It is a thing 
| that cannot be calmly contemplated. Even I, who have 
| learnt perhaps more thoroughly than other men to govern 
| my temper—even I feel strangely moved, for I know how 
deplorable will be the effect of this on our Allies and on the 
other neutral Powers. Our enemies, too, will be exalted by 
it and thus the War will be prolonged. No, Count, at such 
a moment one does not appear before one’s Emperor with 
a smiling face. 

Count B. God knows, your Majesty, that it is not I who 
have a smiling face. At such a moment there could be no 
reason for it. But your Majesty will remember, in justice 
to myself, that I have not ceased to warn your Majeaty 
from the very beginning that unless something actual and 
definite was conceded to the feeling of the United States 
trouble would surely come. First there was the treatment 


of Belgium—— 
The Kaiser. Bah! Don't talk to me of Belgium and the 
Belgians. No more ungrateful race has ever infested the 











earth. Besides, did I not say that my heart bled for 
Louvain ? 

Count B. The Americans, your Majesty, had the bad 
taste not to believe you. It was in vain that I spread 
those gracious words of yours broadcast throughout the 
land. They only laughed at your Majesty. 

The Kaiser. Yes, I know they did, curse them. 

Count B. Then there came the deplorable sinking of the 
Lusitania, 

The Kaiser. Oh, don't speak to me of the Lusitania, 
['m sick to death of the very name. Besides, how do you 
dare to call her sinking deplorable? I authorised it; that 
ought to be enough for you and for everybody else. 

Count B. I beg your Majesty's pardon. When I said 
“deplorable” I was alluding not so much to the act itself 
as to its effect on opinion in the United States. From that 
moment the Americans stiffened in their attitude towards 
us and became definitely and strongly unfavourable. I 
warned your Majesty of this over and over again, but your 
Majesty preferred to disregard what I said. 

The Kaiser. And have you any complaint to make? Is 
your opinion of yourself so high that one may not without 
sacrilege disregard your opinion ? 

Count B. Your Majesty is pleased to jest. I am not 
infallible, not being an Emperor, but I happen in this case 
to have been right. And then on the top of all the other | 
things comes the Note announcing the new under-sea 








policy, and the ridiculous offer to allow the Americans to 
be safe in one ship a week, provided she is painted ina | 
certain way. No, really, with a proud nation— 

The Kaiser. Proud! A race of huckstering money- 
grubbers. 

Count B. With a proud nation—I must repeat it, your . 
Majesty—such a course must lead straight to war. But) 
perhaps that was what your advisers wanted, though I 
cannot see why they should want it. But for myself I 
must ask your Majesty to remember that I foretold what 
has come to pass. There is perhaps yet time to undo 
the mischief. 

The Kaiser. No, it is too late. 








AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Tue General Officer Commanding, as he pee to: 

(1) His Chief of Staff.—The one insuperable obstacle to 
tactical triumphs such as Casar and NapoLron never 
knew. 

(2) His youngest A.D.C.—A perpetual fountain of un- 
sterilized language. 

3) Certain Subalterns.—The greatest man on earth. 

tt Tommy Atkins—A benevolent old buffer in scarlet 
and gold who periodically takes an inexplicable interest in 
Tommy's belt and brass buttons. An excuse for his 
sergeant’s making him present arms. 

(5) The British Public.—A name in the newspapers. 

(6) Himself—(a) Before dinner: An unfortunate, over- 
worked and ill-used old man. (6) After dinner : England's 
hope and Sir Wri1aM Ropertson’s right hand. 

(7) His Wife.—A very lovable, but helpless, baby. 


From an Indian teacher's veport on the progress of his 
school :— 


‘A sad exporience. Spirits for a timo were very high. Our menials 
talked of exploits and masters of glory in store. But soon the famines 
set in. The treachery of the elements ravished the hopes of agricultur- 
ists, the major portion of the supporters of the —— school. 
pufils of misery bleached white the flush of early and latter times; 
dinner-hours grew few and far between; and with the Sun of Loat 
sank all wakefulness to light and culture.” 


This last feature sounds a little like Berlin. 
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SATIONAL SERVICE. 


Joun Bunn. “SACRIFICE INDEED! WHY, I’M FEELING FITTER EVERY MINUTE, 
| I'VE STILL PLENTY OF WEIGHT TO SPARE.” 
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| THE THREE DICTATORS. 
(Being @ tragedy of the moment and in- 
cidentally a guide to the art of hand- 
ing out correspondence to the typist.) 


AOR ccm —< Bily SPICE A. Stee athe 


THERE are, of course, as many styles 
of dictating letters as there are of writ- 
ing them; but three stand out. 
is the Indignant Confidential; one the 
and one the No- 

Bitter experience 


Hesitant Tactful ; 
| Nonsense Efficient. 
in three orderly London houses only a 
day or so ago chances to have led to 
such complete examples of each of 
| these styles that the reader has the 
felicity of acquiring at the same time a 
valuable insight into business methods 
and a glimpse of what Nature in the 
person of Jack Frost can do with even 
the best regulated of cities. 
take first the Hesitant 
_ Tactful, where the typist is not merely | 
| considered as a human being but in- 
vited to become an ally. The dictator 
is Mr. Vernon Crombie. : 
“Oh, Miss Carruthers, there's a letter 
I want to dictate and get off by hand 
at once, because my house isn’t fit to live 
in through burst pipes. The plumbers 
promised to send yesterday, but didn’t, 
and to-day they can't come, it seems, 
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and really it’s most serious. Ceilings | out further delay. Would that be safe, 
being ruined, you know. The bore is}I wonder? Yes, I think so— should 
that there aren't any other plumbers | be more than grateful. And now theres 
that 1 know of, and one is so at the|a problem. What I have seen ponder- 
mercy of these people that we must go/ing is if it would be wise to offer to 
very delicately. You understand. We! pay an increased eharge. I'd do any- 
mustn't say a word to set their backs | thing to get the pipes mended, but, on 
up any higher than they already are.|the other hand, it’s not a sound pre- 
Anger 's no good in this ease. Here!cedent. A state of society in which 
we must be tactful, and I want you to|everyone bid against everyone else 
help me. I knew you would. \for the first services of the plumber 
Now we'll begin. 7'o Messrs. Morrow | would be unbearable. Only the rich 
& Hope. Dear Sirs,—I hate—no,| would ever be plumbed, and very soon 
that’s a little too strong, perhaps—Z | the plumbers would be the million- 
much dislike—that’s better— much | aires. Perhaps we had better let the 
dislike to bother you at a time when I | letter go as it is? You think so and I 
know you must be overworked in every |think so. Very well then, just Believe 
direction—you see the idea, don't you? | me, yours faithfully, and I'll sign it.” 
What we've got to do is to get on their} And now the Indignant and Confiden- 
soft side. It’s no use bullyragging| tial. Mr. Horace Bristowe is dictative: 
them; understanding their difficulties |“ Ah, here you are, Miss Tappit. Now 
is much better. You see that, don’t | I’ve got trouble with the plumbers, 
you? Of course; I knew you would. land I want to give the blighters well, 
Now then. Where was I? Oh yes—|I can’t say it to you, but you know 
overworked in every direction; but if,; what I mean. There’s my house drip- 
| as you promised yesterday, but unfortu- 'ping at every pore, or rather pouring 
j nately were unable—I think that’s good,|at every drip—I say, that’s rather 
}don’t you? Much better than saying | good; I must remember that to tell 
that they had broken their promise|them this evening. Just put that 
—lo manage, you could spare a man to| down on a separate piece of paper, 
attend to our pipes without further de-| will you. Well, here’s the place all 
lay—I think you might underline with-! soaked and not aman ean I get. They 
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promised to send on Tuesday, they | 
promised to send yesterday, and this 
morning comes a note saying that they 
can’t now send till to-morrow. What) 
do you think of that? And they lave 
| worked for me for years. Years I've! 
been employing them. 
“Let's begin, anyway. Zo Messrs. ' 

| Tarry & Knott. Dear Sirs—— No, I’m 
| hanged if I'll call them dear. Ridicu- 
| lous convention! They're not dear— | 
except in their charges. I say, that’s | 
not bad. No, just put Gentlemen. But! 
that's absurd too, They 're not gentle- | 

| men, the swine! They ‘re anything but | 
| gentlemen, they're blackguards, swin- 
| dlers, liars. Seriously, Miss Tappit, I 
| ask you, isn’t it monstrous? Here am | 
| I, an old customer, with burst pipes 
| doing endless damage, and they can’t 
send anyone till to-morrow. Really, you 
know, it’s the limit. I know about the 
War and all that. I make every allow- 
‘ance. But I still say it’s the limit. 
Well, we must put the thing in the 
third person, [ suppose, if I’m not to 
call them either ‘dear’ or ‘ gentlemen.’ 
Mr. Horace Bristowe presents his comp! 
-—Good Heavens! he does nothing of 
the kind—Mr. Horace Bristowe begs to 
Begs! Of course I don’t beg. This 
really is becoming idiotic. Can't one! 
write a letter like an honest man, instead 
of all this flunkey business ? Begin | 
again: 7'o Messrs. Tarry & Nott. Mr. 
Horace Bristowe. considers that he has 
been treated with a lack of considera- 
| tion—no, we can’t have ‘considers’ 
and ‘consideration’ so near together. 
What’s another word for ‘ considera- 
tion’ ?—ireated with a lack of—a lack 
of-—— Well, we'll keep ‘ consideration ’ 
and alter ‘ considers.’ Begin again: 
Mr. Horace Bristowe thinks—no, that's 

| not strong enough—believes—no. Ah, 
I've got it—Mr. Horace Bristowe holds 
that he has been treated by you with a 
| lack of consideration which—I wonder 
if ‘which’ is better than ‘that ’—a lack 
of consideration that, considering his 
long- -no, we can’t have ‘ considering 
| just after ‘consideration '—that—no, 
which — which —in view of his tong 
What I want to say is 
| that it’s an infernal shame that after 
all these years, in which I've put 
business in their way and paid them 
scores of pounds, they should treat me 
in this seurvy fashion, that’s what I 
mean. The swine! I tell you, Miss 
Tappit, it’s infamous. I—(and so on) 
The No-Nonsense Efficient business- 

| man, so clear-headed and capable that 
it is his continual surprise that he is 
not in the Cabinet without the pre- 
| liminary of an election, handles his 
| Correspondence very differently. He 
presses a button for Miss Pether. She 

| 18 really Miss Carmichael, but it is a 





record as ale 


faithfully comma. 


TaE 


Brorners TinGO, WHO ARE EXEMPTED FROM MILITARY SERVICE, DO THEIR 


BIT BY HELPING TO TRAIN LADIES WHO ARE GOING ON THE LAND. 








rule in this model office that the typist 
takes a dynastic name, and Pether now 


_goés with the typewriter, just as all 
Miss Pether | 


office-boys are William. 
arrives with her pad and pencil and 
glides swiftly and noiselessly to her 
seat and looks up with a face in which 
mingle eagerness, intelligence, loyalty 
and knowledge of her attainments. 

To Messrs. Promises Brake, says 
the business man,—Gentlemen comma 
the pipes at my house were not properly 
mended by your man yesterday comma 
and there is still a leakage comma which 
is causing both damage and inconveni- 
ence full stop* Please let me have comma 
in reply to this comma an assurance 
that someone shall be sent round at once 


’| dash in a taxi comma if necessary full 


stop. If such an assurance cannot be 
given comma I shall call in another 


” 
Si 


firm and refuse to pay your account full 


Since the new trouble is due to 
your employee's own negligence comma 
I look to you to give this job priority 
over all others full stop. My messenger 
IT am comma yours 

Let me have it at 
once and tell the boy to get @ taxi.” 

II. 
None of the plumbers sent any men. 


stop. 


waits full stop. 








In some courts the carrying of matches 
has been regarded as a light offence, but this 
will not be the case in future.’’—Irish Times. 


We note the implied rebuke to the! 


jester on the Bench. 


| 
‘SONGS OF FOOD-PRODUCTION. 
It, 

Mustarp-4np-Cress in Mayfair, 
Belgravia’s Winter Greens ; 

None so nicely as they fare 
Save Cox’s Kidney Beans ; 

Mustard-and-Cress in boxes, 
Greens in the jardiniére, 

And a trellis of Beans at Cox’s, 
Facing Trafalgar Square. 


Lady Biflington’s daughters 

Are mulching the Greens with Clay ; 
Lady Smiflington waters 

The Mustard-and-Cress all day ; 
And Cox’s cashiers (those oners !) 

Are feeling extremely rash, 
For they're pinching the tips of the 

Runners 
As they never would pinch your cash. 





| Mighty is Mayfair's Mustard, 

The Cress is hardy and hale ; 

| Belgravia’s housemaids dust hard 

| To keep the dust from the Kale ; 

| But Cox’s cashiers look solemn, 

| For their Beans (which sell by the | 

sack 

| Would cover the Nelson Column 

If they didn’t keep pinehing them 
back. 





“ Weatner at Heavtn Resorts. 


Sun- Tem 
shine. Max, Nein, Weather. 
Felixstowe . 0.0 . 22 . 29 . Some snow.”’ 
Morning Paper. 


| And some thermometer. 
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PETHERTON’S DONKEY; 
on, Parriorisw anp PvBLiciry. 


I wavw’t had a letter-writing bout 
with Petherton for some time, and, 
| feeling in need of a little relaxation, I 
seized the opportunity afforded by 
Petherton'’s installing a very noisy 
donkey in his paddock adjoining my 
garden, and wrote to him as follows :— 


Dean Mr. Petuerton,—I do not 





like making complaints against a 





argue a good selection on your part, | 
unless his braying has a more soothing | 
| effect on you than it has on me. 

| Yours sincerely, 

| Harry J. Forpyce. 


I was evidently in luck, as I drew 
| Petherton’s literary fire at once. 


| Sm (he wrote),—I should have | 

| thought that you would have been the | 

last person in the world to object to! 

this particular noise. Allow me to in- 

| form you that I purchased the donkey 

for several family and personal reasons 
which cannot possibly concern you. 

Faithfully yours, 

Freperick PeTnerton. 


I translated this letter rather freely 
for my own ends, and replied :— 


| Dear Petnerton,—I apologise. I) 
| had no idea that the animal was in any 
way connected with your family. If it 
| is a poor relation I must say you are 
| fortunate in being able to fob him (or 
should it be her?) off so easily, as he 
(or she) appears to live a life of com- 
parative luxury, at little cost, I should 
| imagine, to yourself. 1 shall be glad to| 
know whether the animal, in exercis- | 
ing its extraordinary vocal powers, is | 
calling for his (or her) mate, or merely 
showing off for the amusement of | 
your fascinating poultry who share its 
pleasaunce. 

Can't you possibly fit the brute with 
a silencer, as the noise it makes is dis- 
turbing, especially to me, my study 
window being very close to the hedge ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry Forpyce. 

P.S.—I am thinking of laying down 
a bed of poisoned carrots for early use. 
Perhaps with your chemical knowledge 
you can suggest an effective top-dress- 
ing for them. 


Petherton rose to the bait and wrote 
—the same night—as follows :— 


| §Sm,—In your unfortunate corres- 








' 


| shown yourself better at rudeness than 
| repartee. Did eo not learn at school 

the weakness of the tu quoque line of 
| sretinent ? You speak of your study 


pondence with me you have always /|asinine rendering of the first few bars | 


i 


of “The Yeoman’s Wedding,” but un-| Once she kissed me with a jest, 

| fortunately it lost the swing of it before | Once with a tear— 

the end of the first verse. O where's the heart was in my breast 
Yours as ever, Harry. | And the ring was in my ear? 


window being near my field. The} Petherton gave up the contest; but 
name “study” suggests literary efforts. I let him havea final tweak after ee 
Is it in your case merely a room de- | the announcement of his splendid a 
yoted to the penning of senseless and public-spirited action to help on the 
impertinent letters to unoffending neigh- | War Food scheme. 
bours, who have something better to Dear onp Boy (I wrote),— How 
do than waste their time reading and |stupid you must have thought me all | 
answering them? I hope this letter | this time! Only when I learnt from | 
will be the last ono I shall find it neces- | the paragraph in this morning’s Sur- | 
sary to write to you. : : bury Examiner that, in response to the | 
Re your postscript. Try prussic acid, | .yogestion of the Rural District Couneil, 
but pray donot confine it to the toilets you have lent your field to the poor 
of your carrots. A few drops on the) people of the neighbourhood for grow- 








neighbour, as you know, but the new/ tongue would, I am sure, make you | jing War Food did I realise the meaning 
tenant of your field does not seem to} 


take a Jess distorted view of things, and | of the dulcet-toned donkey's presenee | 
you would cease to worry over such/ jn your field. 
trifles as the braying of a harmless| ‘Phe growing of more food at the | 
animal. Faithfully yours, | present time is an absolute necessity, | 
Frepenick PETHERTON. | but it was left to you to discover this 
Of course I simply had to reply to! novel method of proclaiming to Surbury 
this, but made no reference to the tw that here in its midst was land waiting | 
quoque question. Te had evidently | to be put to really useful purpose. 
failed to grasp, or bad ignored, the! J do not know which to admire the | 
rather obvious suggestion in the last) more, your patriotism or the ingenuity | 
few words of my first letter on the} displayed in your selection of so admir- | 
subject. I wrote :— |able a mouthpiece from among your | 
My pear Caar,—Thanks so much | circle of friends. Yrs., H. 
for your prompt reply and valuable | Petherton has left it at that. 
information about prussic acid. There 
was, however, one omission in the pre- 


scription. You didn’t say on Whose | NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON TOWN. © 
If | 


tongue the acid should be placed. (SEconp SERIES.) 
you meant on the donkey's it seems an | 
excellent idea. I'll try it, so excuse | XVIII. 
more now, as the chemist’s will be | Bayswater. 
closed in a few minutes. |'Tue Bays came down to water— 
Yours in haste, Harry F. | Neigh! Neigh! Neigh! 
Petherton was getting angry, and|And there they found the Brindled 
his reply was terse and venomous :— | Mules— 
jray! Bray! Bray! 
“ How dare you muddy the Bays’ water 
That was as clear as glass? 
How dare you drink of the Bays’ water, | 


You children of an Ass?”’ 








Sin,—Yes, I did mean the donkey’s. | 
It will cure both his stupid braying and 
his habit of writing absurd and childish | 
etters. 

But if you poison my donkey it will 
cost you a good deal more than you |‘ Why shouldn't we muddy your water? | 
will care to pay, especially in war-time.| Neigh! Neigh! Neigh! 

It is a pity you're too old for the| Why shouldn’t we drink of your water, 
army; you might have been shot by| Pray, pray, pray? 
now. Faithfully yours, If our Sire was a Coster’s Donkey 

Freperick Pernertoy. | Our Dam was a Golden Bay, 

I had now got on to my fourth speed, And the Mules shall drink of the Bays ; 
and dashed off this reply : water 

Dear Frevpy,—I like you in all your Every other day!” 
moods, but positively adore you when | XIX. 
you are angry. As a matter of fact I 
am very fond of what are so absurdly 
known as dumb animals, and am glad 
now that the chemist’s was closed last ! 
night before I decided whether to go 
there or not. Baraam himself would | ; 
have been proud to own your animal.) “ You Sailor from the Dover Coast 
It roused me from my bed this morning | With your blue eyes full of ships, 
with what was unmistakably avery fine| Carry my basket to the oast 
‘ : And I'll kiss you on the lips.” 


Kentisn Town. 
As I jogged by a Kentish Town 
Delighting in the crops, 
I met a Gipsy hazel-brown 
With a basketful of hops. 








— 
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Head fad Government  Deporimont send his private room in usnen eee undeered hotel). ‘* Box! 


WAR’S ROMANCES. | 

Now 

much with military matters, it is necessary | 
to warn the lady novelist—as it used to be 
necessary in other days to warn her in relation 
to sport—to cultivate accuracy. There is a 

| constant danger that the popular story will 


| include such passages as follow. } 
| 


“Corporal Cuthbert Crewdson,” said | 
theColonel in a kindly voice,“ your work | 
has been very satisfactory—so much | 
so that I have decided to promote you. 
From to-day you will no longer be| 
Corporal, but Lance-Corporal.” With | 
a grateful smile our hero saluted and 
retired to draw his lance at the Adju 
tant’s stores. 


“Darling,” cried the handsome young 


private, “1 told the Colonel of our en- | 
said at once I might | 


| gagement, and he 
| bring you to tea at our Mess any Sun- 
day afternoon.” 


One night, as Private Jones 
| Sergeant-major were strolling arm-in- 
arm through the High Street . . . 


“Remember,” said the old Major, 
| eyeing his eighteen-year-old subaltern 
son with a shrewd affectionate glance, 
“a little well- panel's courtesy goes a 


5 


| caged 


that fiction is occupying itself so | say * 


he explained. 


and the! : 
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name SOME MORE COAL!”’ 








down,” he would say, without a trace 
of condescension. 


| long way. 
should call you ‘ Sir, 
Sir’ to him.” 


“For instance, if a Sergeant 
never forget to 


Lord Debenham succeeded because 
even in small things he could look 
ahead, “Ethelred,” he would say 
to his batman, “ there is to be a field- 
day to-morrow, so see that my haver- 
sack, water-bottle and slacks are put 
ready for me in the morning. “ 

«Very good, my lord,” the orderly 
would answer. 


Osbert, his cane dangling from his left 
hand and with Mabel at his side, sailed 
| proudly down Oxford Street. Suddenly 
a Tommy hove in sight. At once Osbert 
passed his stick to his other hand, 
leaving the left one free. The next 
moment the man was saluting, and 
Osbert, bringing up his left hand in 
acknow ledgment, passed on. 

“It is always well to be serupu- 
lously correct in these little details,” 


Marmaduke sprang forward. The 
Hun’s bomb, its pin withdrawn, was 
about to explode. Coolly removing his 
,costly gold-and-diamond tie-pin, he 
her heart beating rapidly, | thrust this substitute into the ap- 
— place in the terrible sizzling 

mb, and stood back. with a little 
smile. The next moment his General 
stepped towards him and pinned to his 
breast the Victoria Cross. 





Mildred, 
stood shyly behind the muslin curtain 
as George, looking very gallant in 
khaki, strode past the window with 
his frog hopping along at his side. 

Sidney Bellairs, apparently so stern 
and unbending on parade, was adored by 
his men. Often he had been known, 
when acting as “orderly officer” (as the 


Colonel Blood belonged to the old 
school—irascible, even explosive, but 
at bottom a heart of gold. Often after 
officer is called who has to keep order), | thrashing a subaltern with his cane for | 
to carry round with him a light camp-|some neglect of duty he would smile 
stool, which, with his unfailing charm | suddenly ;and invite the offender to dine 
of manner, he would offer to some| with him at the Regimental Mess as if 
“There, my boy, sit octhing had f appened. 





weary sentry. 
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Lady (asking for the third time). ‘‘Have we neacuep No, 234 ver?" 
i Conductor. ‘‘Yus, Mum. Here you arg.’ [Stops bus.} 
: Lady. *‘Ou, I pipy't want To Ger ovr. I ONLY WANTED TO SHOW MY LITILE FIBRO WHERE HE WAS BORN.” 
i |Sunday. Or upon a meeting when told | 
Thuy y ) site ; ™m. 
A NEW DANGER. {that Mr. Carrington Ponk, J. Pip, will A Food on 10 tel 
“TI pox’? know if you realise,” said|now speak. Think of Aunt Jane and| Dear Mr. Puncn,—Please do m 
Ernest, “that since Army signalling | all her Societies,” he went on gloomily.|™me. Must I count sausages under the 
became fashionable a new danger con- |‘ Imagine her saying that she’s going | meat or the bread allowance ? I do $0 
fronts us.” |to an Esses Pip G. meeting to-morrow. | Want to help my country faithfully. 
“If you mean that an enthusiast | It’s a dreadful thought. It will extend Yours, Wornriep Housewife. 
might start semaphoring unexpectedly | to people's initials, too. The great gpg EEF 
in a confined space and get his neigh-|T. P. will be Toc Pip O'Connor. Some-|_ ‘“ Rewanp 2s. 6d. ae a sinall Silver 
bour in the eye, I may say that I have/| thing will have to be done about it.” | T*bpick, valuesentimental, | 
i+ *? 4 | rr , . oo | Nottingham Evening Post. 
thought of it,” I answered. “But it} “There's nly one thing to be done, The latest thing i A 
isn't worth worrying very much about.|I said. “ You must get into Parliament | +" ‘#'€S¢ thing in love-tokens. 
He wouldn't do it more than once.” —_| and bring in a Bill about it. All might i al 
“ It isn’t that,” said Ernest. “It's | yet be well if you were an Emma Pip.” Phe we BB: yn pve gosedies Mr. 
: or hier ona ogg lne in- Wilson's Nose.”"—The Bulletin (Lahore). 
| sidious. is the growin ndency 4 : ai od 
y : “3 d 8 6 ‘ y The Hungry Huns. The Senate has since shown its impat- 
; _ in ordinary conversation to use ‘ Ack “The Berliner Taaeblatt’ esbeihtc a netic rice found ae 
: for A. ‘Beer’ for B, ‘Emma’ for M @ Beriiner Tageblatt’s corresponden tiality by registering its profounc 18 
q J J 


‘ Esses’ for 8, ‘Toc’ for T, etc. When 
you told me you were going to see your 


Aunt at 3 p.m., for instance, you said | 


‘3 Pip Emma.’ And it isn’t as if you 
were at all good at Semaphore or Morse 
either. 

| “Imagine,” he continued, “the effect 


upon a congregation of the announce- | 


ment from the pulpit that the Reverend 
John Smith, Beer Ack, will preach next 


Seca 





frozen soldiers, wet to the skin and knee-deep 
in mud, absorb the shells."’ 
‘ New Zealand Paper. 


‘The dispute, he 





Daily Paper. 
If he wants to do this sort of thing with 
|impunity he should employ women. 





been converted into a marsh in which half- | 


claimed, was not started | 
by the employees, but by the employer making } : f 
sweeping reductions in the ages of the men.”’ | It is understood that members 0 


approval of the KatsEer’s Cheek. 





‘* A special constable has received the Silver 
Medal of the Society for Protection of Life 
from fire for his gallantry in mounting & 
ladder at a local fire last May and rescuing 4 
cock.’’—Daily Paper. 


the regular “force” consider that he 
showed some presumption in not leay- 


ling this particular task to them. 
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BLIGHTED PROSPECTS. 


Bernstorrr (bitterly). “PRETTY MESS YOU'VE MADE OF IT WITH YOUR 
FRIGHTFULNESS, I'VE LOST MY JOB!” 
Hixpexsgura (also bitterly). “WELL, YOU'RE WELCOME TO MINE.” 
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| When Lord Sraxnorr, who moved! great improvement in this difficult | 
Sir Hepworts 
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Dug-out (who has oeen put off on the last three greens by his caddie sneczing, and has nou 
WHY DIDN'T YOU SNEEZE? I WAS COUNTING ON IT.” 





» foozled his putt again), ** ConrounD you! 











| development of inventions for the dis- | 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | covery and deletion of submarines. For | 
Wednesday, February th. — His| excellent reasons, no doubt, it was all| 
MajEsty opened Parliament to-day for}a little vague, but in one respect his | 
what we all hope will be the Victory | statement left nothing to be desired in | 
Session. But it will not be victory|the way of precision. “The present! 
without effort. That was the burden | Government, in its seven weeks of} 
of nearly all the speeches made to-day, | office, had taken but two large and one | 
the Kine’s downwards. His | small hotels,” and is, I gather, marvel- 
Masgsty, who had left his crown and | ling at its own moderation. 
robes behind, wore the workmanlike; 1 was a little disappointed with the 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet; and' speeches of the Mover and Seconder 
the Peers had forgone their scarlet and ‘of the Address in the Commons, for 
ermine in favour of khaki and sable.|of recent years there has been a 


the Address, ventured, in the course branch of oratory. 


of an oration otherwise sufficiently Mevx must, I think, have been 


sedate, to remark that “the great crisis dazzled by the effulgence of his epau- | 


_of the War had passed,” Lord Curzon | lettes, which were certainly more highly 


| supreme and terrible climax of the| speeches “admirable,” 
War.” 


was swift to rebuke this deviation into | polished than his pericds. When in 
cheerfulness. On the contrary, he de-! mufti he is much briefer and brighter. 
clared, we were now approaching “the! As Mr. Asquira however found both 
no more need 
He permitted himself, how-| be said. 

ever, to impart one or two comforting) The Leiner or tur Opposition. as 


items of information with regard to the | one must for convenience style him— | 


arming of existing merchant-ships, the though in truth there is no Opposition, 
construction of new tonnage and the'in the strict sense of the word—just 





said what he ought to have said. For | 
one brief moment he seemed to be 
straying on to dangerous ground, when 
he put some questions regarding the 
scope of the coming Imperial Con- 
ference ; but the rest of his speech was 
wholly in keeping with the peroration, | 
in which he pleaded that in the prose: | 
cution of the Nation’s aim there should | 
be “no jarring voices, no party cross- | 
currents, no personal or sectional dis- | 
tractions.”’ ) 

Unfortunately there is a section of 
the Commons over which he exercises | 
no control. When Mr. Bonar Law, a8} 
Leader of the House, rose to reply, | 
the “ jarring voices” of Mr. SNOWDEN 
and others of his kidney were heard in 
chorus, calling for the Prrwe MInIsTER. 
Mr. Law paid no attention to the 
interruption. He cordially thanked 
Mr. Asqurrn for his speech, “ the best 
| possible testimony to the unity of this 
country,” and assured him that the 
Imperial Conference would be prim- 
arily coneerned with the successful 
prosecution of the War. The GmERMAN 





‘Emperor had proved himself a great 


—— 
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impire - builder, but if was not his 
own empire that he was building. 
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| 
Later on Mr. Princte reverted to 


the absence of the Prime MryistTer, 


which he, as a person of taste, inter- | 


preted as “studied disrespect of the 
House of Commons.” In this view 
he was supported by Mr. Kine. Mr 
Lioyp GrorGE must really be careful. 

Strange to say, no public notice was 
taken of another distinguished absentee 
—the Member for East Herts. A few 
days ago, after a violent collision with 
Mr. Justice Darina, Mr. Pemperton- 
Bruuixnc announced his intention of 
resigning his seat and submitting him 
self for re-election. But since then we 
have been given to understand that a 
yote of confidence proposed by Pem- 
BERTON, seconded by Bruwine, and 
carried unanimously by the hyphen, 
had convinced him that, as in the 
leading case of Mr. Ceci, Ruopsgs, 
“resignation can wait.” 

Thursday, February 8th.—When we 
read day by day long lists of merchant 
vessels sunk by the enemy submarines 
two questions occur to most of us 
How does the amount of tonnage lost 
compare with the amount of new ton- 
nage put afloat, and what is the number 
of submarines that the Navy has ac 
counted for in recent months ? 
FLavin put the first question to-day, 
but found Sir Leo Curozza Money, 
who usually exudes statistics at every 
pore, singularly reticent on the t 
All he would say was that 
programme of 
in hand. 

Private Members blew off a great 

| volume of steam to-day on the pro- 
posal of the Government to take the 
whole time of the House. Scotsmen, 
[rishmen and an Englishman or two 
joined in the plea that at least they 
should be allowed to introduce their 
various little Bills, even if they did not 
get any further é 
| man had joined the band they might 
| have been listened to. As it was, only 
| one of them received any comfort. This 
Was Mr. Swirr MacNeinn, who was 
informed that the Bill to deprive the 
enemy dukes of their British titles, for 
Which he has been clamouring these 
two years, would shortly be introduced. 
| But for the rest Mr. Bonar Law was 
| not inclined at this crisis in our fate 
to encourage the raising of questions, 
; most of them acutely controversial, 
| Which would distract attention from 
the War. 
On an amendment to the Address 
| Mr. Lustiz Scort took up his brief for 
| the British farmer, who, deprived of his 
skilled men and faced with higher prices 
for fertilizers and feeding-stuffs, was ex- 
| pected to grow more food without hay- 
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. “How mwucn?” 
Cloak-room Attendant. ‘‘ THERE 18 NO VERBAL cnAnGcE, Sm."’ 








ing any certainty that he would be able 
to dispose of it at a remunerative price. 
| Farming is always a bit of a gamble, 

mut in present conditions it beats the 
Stock Exchange hollow. Some of the 
| proposals which Mr. Scorr outlined to 
improve the situation would have been 
| denounced as revolutionary three years 
‘ago, and were a little too drastic even 
now for Mr. Prornero. Squeezed 
lbetween the War Mrxtster and the 
|Foop Controiuer, the MINISTER OF 
|Acricunture rather resembles the 
| Dormouse in Alice in Wonderland ; but 
ihe is really quite all right, thank you. 
|Mr. Georae Lampert thinks that the 
' author of “The Psalms in Human Life” 
lis too saintly to tackle Lords Derpy 
‘and Devonport, but, if my memory 


!serves me, Davip—no allusion to the 
| Premrer—had a rather pretty gift of | 
invective. 

Let no one say that England is not | 
at last awake. Mr. Cuarves Batuurst 
to-night made the terrific announce- 
ment that in some parts of the coun- | 
try Masters of Hounds are—shooting 
foxes. | 
“This brings the War homo,” said | 
|FerpinaAND THE Frarrun when he 
heard the news. 





«It was agreed to oxpress satisfaction with | 
the announcement that the price fixed for the 
potato crop of 1917 was not a miximum price.”’ 

Scots Paper. 
This must be the happy mean of which | 
we hear so much, 
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THE RECENT TRUCE. 


Srupents of geography know that 
Ballybun is divided from the back 
gardens of Kilterash by the pellucid 
waters of that noble stream, the Bun, 
which hurls itself over a barrier of old 
tin-eans in a frantic effort to find the 
sea. But they do not know that this 
physical division, long ago bridged, is 
nothing to the moral and _ political 
division which will keep the two for 
ever asunder, 





worthy friend, the Editor of The Curfew, 
who pointed out, more in anger than in 
sorrow, that Ballybun had sent six men 
fewer than Kilterash. The second 


concerned myself. Wishing to add, if 
possible, to the evidence from monu- 


;ments contained in my pamphlet, I 


was copying an inscription I had only 
just discovered in the disused church- 
yard of Killyburnbrae, when one of 
these light Atlantic showers sprang up 
and soaked me to the backbone. The 


| of her and reached the Editor of 





in his editorial columns: “ Our distin- 
truce—again broken by the enemy—j guished neighbour and friend—if he 


Several of our younger citizens have | result was influenza and a high tem- 
written to me from the trenches to ask | perature, which rose while I was read- 
| how the War is progressing. 1 have/ing The Curfew upon my brochure, 
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usually in reply quoted the remark of!“ The White Pearl of Ballybun, an Im- 


one of their number on leaving ;~ 
us for the Front after a short | 
holiday, that he was now lock- | 
ing forward to a little peace 
and rest. I wish here to add 
a postscript to this concerning | 
a recent unexpected truce. fi 
Political geography is not }f 
| written as it should be, so that q 
| there may be people who have 
not even heard of the Great 
| War between Ballybun and 
, Kilterash. No one knows for 
certain when it started, or why. 
A local antiquary, after pro- 
_ longed study of chronicles, me- 
morials, rolls and records, to 
say nothing of local church- 
yards, refers it with some con- 
| fidence to the reign of Henry 
II. (Louss VII. being King of | 
France, in the pontificate of) 
_ Aprian TY, and so on), and to | 
the forcible abduction of a pig | 
(called the White Pearl) by the 
then ruling monarch of Kilter- | 
ash. The Editor of The Kil-| 
terash Curfew, in one of his 
recent “ Readings for the Day 
| of Rest,” remarked that Chris- 
tian charity compelled him to! 
| hurl this foul aspersion back in the | 





TWO VEGETABLES 
















FOOD VALUES IN OUR RESTAURANTS. 
Customer. “WHAT DO YOU SUGGEST FOR TO-DAY, Miss?” 
Waitress (la‘e of Girton). ‘‘Wrtx, Sir, Roast murrTon, 


partial Examination with the Original 


AND SWEETS WILL GIVE YOU THE NECES- 
BARY PROTEIN, CALORIES AND CARBO-HYDRATES.”’ 





Curfew in the middle of a philippic, 
Next morning I was astounded to read 


| will allow us to call him so—is now no 
|more; in other words is gone . . . ag 
Viren remarks famous anti- 
quarian . . . scrupulous and method- 
ical, and, as we remarked in our last 
issue, reminiscent of the palmy days of 
the best German monumental scholar- 
ship .. . our slight differences never 
affected the esteem in which we held 
him as a patriot, citizen, ratepayer and 
Pe ies 
Now this was kindly and fair. I 
~~~; have written to my worthy 
\friend and have proposed to 
| dedicate to him my fortheom- 
ing work (non-partisan) on the 
\“ Slant Observable in Some 
| Church-Spires, Part I." When 
he had to unbury me, war had 
ito be resumed—it was his side 
ithat insisted upon it—but as 
far as the two chieftains are 
concerned it is a war without 
bitterness. He now introduees 
|his attacks with “Our hon- 
joured and able antiquarian 
\friend” ; while my answers 
ibreathe such sentiments as 
|The genial editor of that 
| well-conducted organ.” 








As You Were. 
| ** BlowtoNarkets. Rise of nearly 
1400 points. Cotton jump. Ger- 
many’s note breaks the market.” 
Liverpool Echo, Feb. 1. 
‘* Blow to Markets. Fal! of nearly 
400 points. Cotton slump.”’ — 
Same Paper, Later Edition, 











In spite of this sensational 
transformation of a jump into | 
a slump we are glad to see that | 
ever typographically at any rate) 
the markets had recovered a little from 


| teeth of this so-called antiquary; the | Documents herein set out and now for their early derangement. 


| whole world knew that the pig had ' 


| been born in the parish of Kilterash, | of the Society of Antiquarians. Dedi- | 
of the Truth. | 


but had “strayed” across the Bun, | 
_ as things too often had the habit of 
| straying. 

Iam the “so-called antiquary.” My | 
| little 


the first time deciphered by a Member 


Lovers 
the Ballybun 


cated to All 
Printed by 
Press.” 

The Curfew said of this fair state- 


sinnacle 


“ Supposing a man has porridge and bacon for 
breakfast and a cut from the point or a shop or 
steak for luncheon he may find that he has 
consumed his meat allowance for the day.” 
Daily Mail (Manchester Edition). 


\Is not the food problem sufliciently 


mphiet proves in less than | ment of the evidence (with the original | difficult already without these additional 


| three hundred pages the truth of my documents, mind you) that it smacked | complications? The man who wants 
| allegation concerning the abduction of | of German scholarship and their grave- | a whole shop for his luncheon will get 


the White Pearl, giving the original 


_ texts on which I rely and the genea-| boiled at this, and to keep me cool my | — 
_ logies of all concerned in a sordid story. | niece, who lives with me, pulled down 


| Since 1157, as far as history records, | 
we have been afflicted with only two) 


yard style of doing things. My blood 


all the blinds, as the sun was strong. 
An old fish-woman passing by saw 


|no sympathy from us. 





From a list of Canon MasterMan’s 
‘lectures on “The War and the Smaller 
' Nations of Europe” :— 


_ periods of truce. One was when, on | this and said,“ Well, well, the poor old| «‘ April 2nd (possibly), “‘The Reconstruction 
| hearing of the foul wrong done by the 'fellow's gone at last! A decent man | of Europe.’ ’—Western Morning News. 


German Brute in Belgium, we united 
in enlisting reeruits for our local regi- | 
ment. This truce was broken by my | 


in his time, with no taste in fish! We 
must all come to it.” From her the 
news spread forty miles on either side 





/We commend the lectarer’s caution, 
but hope it will prove to have been 





superfluous. 
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THis 18 NOT A SCENK FROM A REVUE—IT IS HARDLY DULL ENOUGH 
PLATFORM OF ANY RAILWAY STATION DURING THE BECENT COLD SPELL. 
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POR THAT— 








ishe would greet in the street with a 
A FORWARD MINX. 'tender act of homage which rarely 
Tue garden wall was high, yet not | failed to win admiring attention. But 
so high but that any young lady bent| for a daughter who would dash down 
on attracting the notice of her neigh-| the road after a Tommy she had con- 
bours could look over it. Miss Dot|tempt rather than disapproval. So 
indeed regarded an outside flight of; she watched with interest, but, alas! 
steps which led to an upper storey as/ with no idea of interference. 
an appointed amelioration to the hours! At first there were only “ civvies” 
which she was expected to spend in about, and though the admiration of any 
the garden, for it was an easy scramble , youthful male was dear to Dot's heart, 
from the stairs to the top of the wall,|and though chaff and blandishments 
| Whence she could survey the world. | were not wanting, still the wallias high, 
|To be sure the wall was narrow as }and she lacked the resolve to descend. 
well as high, but a timorous gait shows| But presently two khaki coats appeared 
| Off a pretty figure, and slight nervous-| aud the matter grew more serious. It 
ness adds a pathetic expression to a| was evident that it was not principle 
pretty face; to both of which advan- | or modesty that held her back, but just 
tages Dot was not, it is to be believed, | timidity, for she responded eagerly to 
oe indifferent when khaki coats | the advances of her admirers, but could 
dwelt the other side of that wall. | not quite pluck up courage for that long 
On this particular day she was trying jump down. Affairs grew shameless, 
to attract notice in so unrestrained a/|for the khaki coats fetched a ladder to 
manner that her mother remarked it assist the elopement ; but Dot made it 
from an upper window. But mothers, | clear that there were difficulties in that 
We are told in these latter days, are not | method of flight, though she wished 
always the wisest guardians of their there were not. At last she was en- 
“flapper” daughters. This mother had ticed to a lower portion of the wall, 
a 1 penchant for a khaki coat her-!and there, half sereened by shrubs, 
self ; only she demanded braid on the| she was lifted off by the shoulders, 
cuff and a smartly eut collar, and these | deliciously reluctant, and reeeived into 
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BUT AN EVERYDAY PERFORMANCE ON THE 











| the cordial embrace of an enthusiastic 
| soldiery. 

And her mother retired to the sofa! | 

Shortly afterwards musketry in- 
struction was proceeding in a public 
place; and behind the little group of 
learners sat Dot, in the seventh heaven 
of joy, drinking it all in with eager | 
attention. And the instructing officer | 
did not seem to mind. 

“ How sad and mad and bad it was,” | 
a theme for the mofalist, the conscien- | 
tious objector, the Army reformer, the | 
social reformer, the statistician. Yet | 
perhaps even their solemn faces might 
relax to-day at the sight of a long- 
legged Airedale puppy marching at the 
head of the battalion to which she has | 
appointed herself mascot. 





Quis Custodiet ? 
‘* Engineer desires position as Manager of 
Works Manager.’’—The Aeroplane, 
and Sons will sell by Auction four 
Shorthand and Jersey Cows.”’ 
Morning Paper. 
As the Foon Con rroiirr’s 
ment is said to be still short of clerks 
he may like to bid for these accom- 


plished creatures. 
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| 

| AT THE PLAY. 

“Fenix opts 4 Monts.” 

_ Tmts “ whimsical comedy,” made by 
Mr. Liason M. Laon out of a novel by the 
late Tom Gatton, began in a distinctly 


intriguing mood. Felix had an uncle, a 
layed 


| sport, on whom he had once 
a seurvy practical joke. This 
tolerant victim eventually cut up for a 
round milliom, which he left to nephew 
Feliz on condition that he should enter 
| Umberminster as naked as the day he 

was born and earn his living therein 
| for a full calendar month—a palpable 
| posthumous hit to the old man, Feliz 
| accordingly, equipped as laid down in 
| the will, is left by the family eolicitor 
| in a wood, and, after a night and a 
| day in hiding, appears shivering at the 
| Mayor's parlour window, abstracts a 
| rug for temporary relief, and prevails 
| upon the maid, a romantic little orphan 
| (who had been reading about river- 
| gods and mistakes Felix for one), to 
| borrow a suit of the Mayor’s clothes— 
| into which he gets in time to interview 
| that worthy when he returns with his 








grim lady. “ You ‘ll get a month,” says 
she with damnable iteration; and the 
resourceful Feliz, with an eye to the 


whimsical will, whimsically suggests | 


that justice would be better fulfilled by 
his putting in the month at the Mayor's 
house as odd-job man than by his 
being conveyed to the county jail. And 
the Mayor whimsically agrees. 

After that, I regret to say, honest 
whimsieality took wing, and the show 
became merely—shall we say ?—eu- 
peptic. And certainly a much more 


| 


| 
| 


| 
} 


elaborate meal than my lord Devon: | 


rort allowed me would be required to 
induce a mood sufficiently tolerant to 


portrait of a faithful boy scout was a 
stroke of genius, his “ call of the wild” 
being by far the best whim of the 
evening. Miss Eva LeonarD-Boyne as 
Ninetta, the orphan, did her little job 
tenderly and prettily, but I couldn't 
believe in Ninetta in that galley, and I 
doubt if she did. Mr. Gorpon Asx was 


ighly | the debonair hero. I do most solemnly 
‘entreat him to consider the example of 


some of the elders in his profession who 
have adopted a laugh as their principal 
bit of business. It may turn into a 
millstone. Was he not laughing the 
same laugh on this very stage in a 
very different part three daysago? He 





BORROWED PLUMES IN A MAYOR'S 
NEST. 

Alderman Twentyman. Mr. O. B. CLanence 

Felix Delany . 





/ 
| 
| 


“TO STEPHEN LEACOCK 


(Professor of Political Economy at 
McGill University, Montreal, and 
author of “ Further Foolishness" and 
other notable works of humour). 


Tue life that is flagrantly double, 
Conflicting in conduct and aim, 
Is seldom untainted by trouble 
And commonly closes in shame; 
But no such anxieties pester 
Your dual existence, which links 
The functions of don and of jester— 
High thought and high jinks, 


Your earliest venture perhaps is 
Unique in the rapture intense 
Displayed in these riotous Lapses 





From all that could savour of sense, 
Recalling the “ goaks” and the gia | 
ness 
Of one whom we elders adored— | 
The methodical midsummer madness 
Of Arnremus Warp. 


With you, O enchanting Canadian, 
We laughed till you gave us a stitch 
In our sides at the wondrous Arcadian 
Exploits of the indolent rich ; 
We loved your satirical sniping, 
And followed, far over “‘ the pond,” 
The lure of your whimsical piping | 
Behind the Beyond. 


| In place of the squalor that stretches 


Unchanged o’er the realist’s page, 


|The sunshine that glows in your 


| 
| 


_Mr.Gorvox Asu. | The faults of ephemeral fiction, 


2 . . | 
face without impatience the welter was. If he got a month, laugh-barred, | 


which followed. The three incredible | he would profit by the sentence. 


people—mercenary virgin, heavy father 
and aimless smiling villain—that walked 


straight out of the Elephant and Castle 
into the Second Act were not, I suspect, 


any elaborate (and quite irrelevant) joke 


For 


| he has jolly good stuff in him. = 





More Commandeering. 
From areport of the Priwe Minister's 


of the actor- author's at the expense | speech at Carnarvon :— 


of the transpontine method, but just 
queer pore brought on to disentangle 
the complications, though I confess I 
half thought that the villain, Mr. Law- 
rence Leyton, was pulling our legs 
with a quite deliberate burlesque. On 
the whole I am afraid this play is but 
another wreck on that old snag of the 
dramatised novel. 

But there were plenty of isolated good 
things, such as Mr. O, B. Crarencr’s 
really excellent Mayor, puzzled, pom- 

us, eagle-pecked. Miss FLorence 

vor, the eagle in question, gave a 
_ shrewd and shrewish portrait of a 
| wife gey ill to live with, Mr. Rearxanp 
| Bacn’s very entertaining imaginary 


nee erste 


} 
| 
| 


**There are eight million houses in this 
country. Let us have VICTORY GUM 
FACTORY, Nelson, Lancs.''—Daily Dispatch, 
But surely he does not want to be 
known as “ The Stickit Minister.” 

‘*A grocer in a London suburb complains 
that on Saturday he and his staff were ‘ run 
o fithei rlegs by the extraordinary demands of 
customers.’ ''— Westminster Gazette. 

We congratulate the printer on his 
| gallant effort to depict the situation. 





**Wantep, Cook Generals, House Parlour- 
maids ; fiends might suit.""—Jrish Paper. 
Discussion of the eternal servant pro- 
blem is apt to be one-sided; it was 
quite time that we heard from the 





advocatus diaboli. 





Sketches 
Is potent our griefs to assuage ; 
And when, on your mettlesome charger, 
Full tilt against reason you go, 
Your Lunacy '’s finer and Larger 
Than any I know. 


Exotic, erotic or smart, 
The vice of delirious diction, 
The latest excesses of Art— 
You flay in felicitous fashion, 
With dexterous choice of your tools, 
A scourge for unsavoury passion, 
A hammer for fools. 


And yet, though so freakish and dash- | 
ing, 
You are not the slave of your fun, 
For there's nobody’ better at lashing 
The crimes and the cant of the Hun; 
Anyhow, I'd be proud as a peacock 
To have it inscribed on my tomb: 
“ He followed the footsteps of Leacock 
In banishing gloom.” 





From an Indian clerk’s letter to his 
employer :— 

“IT am glad that the War is progressilg | 
very favourably for the Allies. We long for 
the day when, according to Lord Curzon’ 
saying, ‘The Bengal Lancers will petrol the 
streets of Berlin.’ 


Quite the right spirit. 





— 
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Awe-struck Tommy (from the trenches). ‘‘ Loox, Br.t—soupiers !’’ 














OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
_ Tt may be as well for me to confess at once the humiliat- 
ing fact that [ am not, and never have been, an Etonian. 
If that be a serious disqualification for life in general, how 
'much more serious must it be for the particular task of 
reviewing a book which is of Eton all compact, a book, for 
_ example, like Memories of Eton Sixty Years Ago, by A. ©. 
Acer, with contributions from N. G. Lyrrenron and 
Joun Murray (Murray). For I have never been “ up to’ 
anybody ; I have never been present at “ absence"; 1 have 
no real understanding of the difference between a “ tutor” 
j and a “dame”; I call a “ pena" by the plebeian name of 
“imposition”; and, until 1 had read Mr. Aryarr’s book, I 
| had never heard of the verb “to brosier” or the noun sub- 
| Stantive “ bever.” Altogether my condition is most deplor- 
| able. Yet there are some alleviations in my lot, and one of 
them has been the reading of this delightful book. I found it 
most interesting, and can easily imagine how Etonians will 
be absorbed in it, for it will revive for them many an old 
| and joyful memory of the days that are gone. Mr. AIncer 
| discourses, with a mitis sapientia that is very attractive, on 
the fashions and manners of the past and the gradual pro- 
cess of their development into the Eton of the present. 
He is proud, as every good Etonian must be, of Eton as it 
6xists, but now and again he hints that the Eton of an 
older time was in some respects a simpler and a better 
place. The mood, however, never lasts long, and no one 
can quarrel with the way in which it is expressed. General 
LyTre.ron, too, in one of his contributions, re 














lates how | their bitter pains with a grin; and grin is what has 





on his return from a long stay in India he visited Eton, 
expecting to be modestly welcomed by shy and ingenuous | 
youths, and how, instead, he was received and patron- 
ised by young but sophisticated men of the world. The 
General, I gather, was somewhat chilled by his experience. 
Altogether this book is emphatically one without which no 
Etonian’s library can be considered complete. 


Perhaps of all our War correspondents Mr. Putiir Gunns | 
contrives to give in his despatches the liveliest sense of the | 
movement, the eantry and the abominable horror of 
war. Pageantry there is, for all the evil boredom and | 
weariness of this pit-and-ditch business, and Mr. Grass 
sees finely and has an honest pen that avoids the easy 
cliché. You might truthfully describe his book, The Battles 
of the Somme (HEINEMANN), as an epic of the New Armies. | 
He never seems to lose his wonder at their courage and | 
their spirit, and always with an undercurrent of sincerely | 
modest apology for his own presence there with his note- 
book, a mere Shoonleler of others’ gallantry. This chronicle 
begins at the glorious 1st of July and ends just before 
Beaumont-Hamel, which the author miserably missed, 
being sent home on sick leave. It is a book that may well 
be one of those preserved and read a generation hence by 
men who want to know what the great War was really 
like. God knows it ought to help them to do something to 
prevent another. Yot there is nothing morbid in it. As the | 
sergeant thigh-deep in a flooded trench said, “ You know, | 
Sir, it doesn’t do to take this war seriously.” The 
armies of a nation that takes its ures sadly take 
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pected! roposition to the | think I need only add that half the proceeds of its sale will 
ree ane $g ae oe ee | go to feed the et Sm million Belgians still in Belgium 
’ [oo 2 emmmmemcarnmmmmenn ito the twin wolves of Prussia and starvation) for you to 
An old adage warns us never to buy a “ pig in a poke.” _see that three shillings and sixpence could hardly be better 
Equally good advice for the heroines of fiction or drama | used than in the purchase of a copy. 
| would be never under any circumstances to marry a bride- dete ee ee ee 
| groom in a mask. In more cases than I can recall, neglect} 1 was beginning to wonder whether Mr. Even Purturorts 
_of this simple precaution has led to a peck of trouble. I| was suffermg from writer's cramp, 80 much longer than 
'am thinking now of Yvonne, leading lady in The Mark of usual does it seem since I heard from him. Now, how- 
| Vraye (Hutcnson). I admit that poor Yvonne had more | ever, my anxiety is relieved by My Devon Year (Scorn), a 
| excuse than most. Hers was what you might call a hard | delightful book which could have come from no other pen 
case. On the one hand there was the villain Philippe, a than his. It is a marvel how many fragrant things he 
most naughty man, swearing that she was in his power, still finds to say, and with what inexhiustible freshness, 
‘and calling for instant marriage at the hands of father about his beloved county. I hesitate to give these sketches 
Simon, who happened to be present. On the other hand, | an indiscriminate recommendation, because to those who 
the gentleman in the mask revealed a pair of eyes that poor | walk through the country with closed eyes they will have 
Yvonne rashly supposed to belong to someone for whom | little or no meaning; but if you are in love with beauty 
she had more than a partiality. So when he suggested and can appreciate its translation into exquisite language 
that the proposed ceremony should take place during! you will draw from them a real and lasting joy. Let me 
Philippe’s temporary ab- et ore EAGT TI : —, |confess now that I once 
' sence from the stage, asked Mr. PaiL.Ports to 
with himself as substi- give Devonshire a rest, 
| tute, Yvonne (astonished and that I accept My 
| perhaps at her own luck Devon Year as a con- 
so early in the plot) vincing proof that this 
| simply jumped at the ‘request was ill - consi- 
idea. Then, of course, dered, 
the deed being done, off 
|! comes the mask, and 
behold the triumphant 
countenance of her bit- 
terest foe, Charles de 
Montbrison, whom she 
herself bad disfigured as 
the (supposed) murderer 
| of her brother. Act drop 
| and ten minutes’ inter- 














I wish Mr. Dovenas 
SLADEN would not throw 
so many bouquets at his 
\characters. Roger Wyn- 

yard, the hero of Grace 
| Lorraine (HutTcuInsoy), 
‘was really just a very 
| ordinary youth, but when 
| I discovered that he was 
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WW 





val. Need I detail for eit wa Se = Dae ‘h |“ the fine flower of our 
/you the subsequent HIP iy SD eG A a eR AULA ii | Publie-Sehool system,” 
course of this marriage) BARA IWHay Hh ie 4 : } |‘‘as chivalrous as @ 
| of inconvenience? The Le WANs AN | Bayard,” and so forth, 
| courage and magnani- A I began—unfairly, per- 
| mity of one side, the Sentry. ‘‘ Wao Gores THERE?”’’ Tommy. ‘* Farenp."’ ' haps, but quite irre- 
feminine cruelty melting Sentry (on recognising voice), ‘‘Farenp! I pon’r THINK. Way, ' sistibly—to entertain @ 


at last to love, and finally — ae, CHAP WHO BAGGED MY MESS-TIN BEFORE THE LAS? KIT- | considerable prejudice 


the inevitable duologue! PTW AEE CRS aOR OL ____tagainst him. Let me 
| of reconciliation, through which I can never help hearing | hasten, however, to add that Mr. SuapeNn has packed his 
| the rustle of opera-cloaks and the distant cab-whistles.| novel with the kind of incident which appeals to the 
| Charming, charming. Mr. H. B. Sowerviice has furnished | popular mind, though his conclusion may cause a shock to 
le pleasant entertainment, and one that (like all good |those who think that our divoreelaws are in no need of 
| readers or spectators) you will enjoy none the less because reform. In the matter of style Mr. SLADEN is content 
| of its entire familiarity. | with something short of perfection. “It was easier for her 
pe recnemnninenitcisies to forgive a man, with his happy-go-lucky nature, for 
| The Flight of Mariette (Cuarman anv Hatt) is a slender | getting into trouble, than to forgive his getting out again 
volume, whose simplicity gives it a poignancy both incon-|by not being sufficiently careful not to add to the other 
| gruous and grim. Much of it you might compare to the! person’s misfortune.” For myself, I do not find it so easy 
| diary of a butterfly before and whilst being broken on the | to forgive these happy-go-lucky methods in a writer who 
wheel. Mariette, the jolly little maid of Antwerp, was so | ought to know better by now. 
tender and harmless a butterfly; and the machine that ——— 
| broke her life and drove her to the martyrdom of exile was | The War Loan; a Last Appeal. 
| 80 huge and cruel a thing. How cruel in its effects it is | ne allant dead 
| well for us just now to be again reminded, lest, in these days | ow, by the memory of our gallant dead, 
| of hurrying horrors, remembrance should be weakened. | And by our hopes of peace through victory won, 











| To thas eutenl eiiets Mies Gamencpe B. M. Vaconan Lend of pa har-egenneg let it not be said 
has done good service in compiling this human docu- oa left your part undone. 
ment of accusation. mye meng r. Joun GALSWORTHY Lend all and gladly. If this bitter strife 
pleads the cause of our lugee guests, not so much for | May so by one brief hour be sooner stayed, 
charity as for comprehension. Gertainly, The Flight of | Then is your offering, spent to ransom life, 








Mariette will do much to further such understanding. I| 


A thousand times repaid, 
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_ A North of England Tribunal has 
just given a plumber sufficient exten- 


CHARIVARIA. 


Count Bernstorrr, it appears, was 'sion to carry out a large repair job he 
much annoyed with the way in| hadinhand. This has causedsomecon- 
which certain Americans are support-|sternation among those who imagined 
ing President Winson, and he decided | that the War would end this year. 
to read them a lesson they would not ue 
Lord Dervonport’s weekly bread 


soon forget. So he left America. 
8 jallowance is regarded as extravagant 
Things are certainly settling down|by a lady correspondent, who writes, 
a little in Hungary. Only two shots| “In my own household we hardly eat 
were fired at Count Tisza in the! any bread atall, We practically live on 
Hungarian Diet last week. toast.” a é 
The famous Liquorice Factory which} An informative contemporary ex- 
has figured so often in the despatches | plains that the Chinese eggs now 
from Kut is again in the hands of our | arriving are nearly all brown and re- 
troops. Bronchial subjects who prota be those laid in this country by 
been confining themselves to black cur- | the Cochin Chinafowl. This, however, 
rant lozenges on patriotic grounds will lis not the only graceful concession 
welcome the news. to British prejudice, for the eggs, we 
+ * 7 en «ns. 
The German Imperial} , 
Clothing Department has/ | 
decreed that owners of| fj 
garments “ bearing the | | 
marks of prodigal eating” | | 
will not be permitted to 
replace them, and the de- 
mand among the elderly 
dandies of Berlin for soup- 
coloured waistcoats is said 
to have already reached 
unprecedented figures. 
+ ¢ 


“On the Western front,” 
says The Cologne Gazette, 
“the British are defeated.” | : 
Some complaints are being 
made by the Germans on | 
the spot because they have | 





PRO PATRIA. 


or over should also bring their own 
paper and string. 
** 


One of the rarest of British birds, 
the great bittern, is reported to have 
been seen in the Eastern counties dur- 
ing the recent cold spell, In answer 
to a telephonic inquiry on the matter 
Mr. Pocock, of the Zoological Gardens, 
was heard to murmur, “ Once bittern, 
twice shy.” ss 

cog 

A stoker, prosecuted at a London 
Police Court for carrying smoking 
materials into a munitions factory, 
explained in defence that no locker 
had been assigned to him. The Bench 
thereupon placed one at his disposal 
for a period of one month. 

* * 


on 
On the Somme, says The Times, the 
New Zealand Pioneers, 
| consisting of Maoris, Pak- 
ehas and Raratongans, dug 





13,163 yards of trenches, 
mostly under German fire. | 
The really thrilling fact 
about this is that we have 
enlisted the sympathy of 
the Pakehas (or “ white 
men ”’), who, with the 
single exception of the 
‘| Sahibs of India, are pro- 
bably the fiercest tribe in 
our vast Imperial pos- 
sessions. » » 
+ 

The announcement that 
the Scotland Yard exam- | 
ination will not be lowered 
for women taxicab drivers 
—! has elicited a number of 








not yet been officially noti- | an a wealilpeiatiia 
fied of the fact. | notice, are of that oval design which is 
; ‘so popular in these islands, 
A neutral diplomat in Vienna has | +9 
written for a sack of rice to a colleague An Evening News correspondent 
in Rome, who, feeling that the Austrians | states that at one restaurant last week 
may be on the look-out for the rice,|a man consumed “a large portion of 
intends to defeat their hopes by substi-| beef, baked potatoes, brussels-sprouts, 
tuting confetti. : two big platefuls of bread, apple tart, 
|a portion of cheese, a couple of pats of 
By the way the Foop Conrroiier| butter and a bottle of wine.” We 
may shortly forbid the use of rice at| understand that he would also have 
weddings. We have long held the) ordered the last item on the menu but 
opinion that as a deterrent the stuff is | for the fact that the band was playing it. 
useless, ans 


% _* 


.; = 


o” 


*“s" | A Carmelite sleuth at a City restaur- 
“The British,” says the Berliner ant reports that one “ Food Hog” had 
Tageblatt, “ what are they? Theyare|for luncheon “half-a-dozen oysters, 
snufflers, snivelling, snorting, shirking, | three slices of roast beef with Yorkshire 
snuffling, vain - glorious wallowers in | pudding, two vegetables and a roll.” 
misery...” 1t is thought likely that the | The after-luncheon roll is of course the 
Berliner Tageblatt is vexed with us. busy City man’s substitute for the 
a leisured club-man’s after-luncheon nap. 

Count Puunxerr, although elected + 
to the House of Commons, will not} There is plenty of coal in London, 
attend. It is cruel, but the Count is | the dealers announce, for those who 
convinced that the punishment is no|are willing to fetch it themselves. 





te 


| equiaion as to whether “ language ” is 
|a@ compulsory or an alternative subject, 
i * 

“The feathers are most quickly got 
rid of by removing them with the skin,” 
says the writer of a recently published 
letter on “Sparrows as Food,” He for- 
gets the very considerable economy 
which can be achieved by having them 
baked in their jackets. 

* % 


We are glad to note an agitation for 
a bath-room in every artisan dwelling. 
Only last week we were pained by a 
photograph in a weekly paper showing 
somebody reduced to taking his tub 
in the icy Serpentine. 





Motto for Housekeepers :— 
“ WEIGH IT AND SEE,” 





National Service, 


War has taught the truth that shines 
Through the poet's noble lines :— 
“Common are to either sex 





Artifex and opifer.” 





More severe than the House deserves. | Purchasers of quantities of one ton 
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unexpectedly tough proposition to the | think I need only add that half the proceeds of its sale will 
Pe Reaneels aps ies ee | go to feed the seven million Belgians still in Belgium 
: ae ws en ee cea to the twin wolves of Prussia and starvation) for you to 
An old adage warns us never to buy a “ pig in a poke.” see that three shillings and sixpence could hardly be better 
ry Bate advice for the heroines of fiction or drama) used than in the purchase of a copy. 
uld nationtinn pti 


never under any circumstances to marry a bride- | ite: Pg 
in a mask. In more cases than I can recall, neglect| I was beginning to wonder whether Mr. Even Puriurorts 


f this simple precaution has led to a peck of trouble. I| was suffering from writer's eramp, so much longer than 
pa thinking now of Yvonne, leading ioe te The Mark of | usual does it seem since I heard from him. Now, how- 








| Vraye (Hutonmson). I admit that poor Yvonne had more | ever, my anxiety is relieved by My Devon Year (Scort), a 
excuse than most. Hers was what you might call a hard | delightful book which could have come from no other pen 
‘ease. On the one hand there was the villain Philippe, a| than his. It is a marvel how many fragrant things he 
| most naughty man, swearing that she was in his power, still finds to say, and with what inexhhustible freshness, 


and calling for instant marriage at the hands of Father about his beloved county. I hesitate to give these sketches 
Simon, who happened to be present. On the other hand, | an indiscriminate recommendation, because to those who 
the gentleman in the mask revealed a pair of eyes that poor | walk through the country with closed eyes they will have 
Yvonne rashly supposed to belong to someone for whom little or no meaning; but if you are in love with beauty 


| she had more than a partiality. So when he suggested | and can appreciate its translation into exquisite language 


that the proposed ceremony should take place during! you will draw from them a real and lasting joy. Let me 





Philippe’s temporary ab- 
| sence from the stage, 
with himself as substi- 
tute, Yvonne (astonished 
| perhaps at her own luck 
'so early in the plot) 
| simply jumped at the 
| idea. Then, of course, 
the deed being done, off 
' comes the mask, and 
_behold the triumphant 
countenance of her bit- 
terest foe, Charles de 
Montbrison, whom she 
| herself bad disfigured as 
the (supposed) murderer 
| of her brother. Act drop 
and ten minutes’ inter- 
val. Need I detail for 
you the subsequent 
course of this marriage 
of inconvenience? The 
courage and magnani- 
| mity of one side, the Sentry. “‘ WHo Gors THERE ?"’ Tommy. ‘* Frrenp."’ 
| feminine cruelty melting (om recognising voice). ‘‘Frrenp! I pon’r tusk. Way, 


| ’ “ TT 1 = En . ’ > 
| at last to love, and finally YOU RE THE CHAP WHO BAGGED MY MESS-TIN BEFORE THE LAS? KIiT- 


_ the inevitable duologue seach we 








of its entire familiarity. 





—™ confess now that I once 


asked Mr. Paitirorts to 
give Devonshire a rest, 
and that I accept My 
Devon Year as a con- 
vincing proof that this 
[request was ill - consi- 
dered. 

I wish Mr. Doveras 
SLADEN would not throw 
'so many bouquets at his 
icharacters. Roger Wyn- 

yard, the hero of Grace 
Lorraine (HuTcHINSON), 
‘was really just a very 
| ordinary youth, but when 
| I discovered that he was 
the fine flower of our 
| Publie-Sehool system,” 
co as chivalrous as & 
| Bayard,” and so forth, 
[ began—unfairly, per- 
‘haps, but quite irre 
i sistibly—to entertain & 
'considerable prejudice 





ides jorlie stig didi Ricanaliehsinipaalaias ___tagainst him. Let me 
of reconciliation, through which I can never help hearing | hasten, however, to add that Mr. Suapen has packed his 
the rustle of opera-cloaks and the distant cab-whistles.| novel with the kind of incident which appeals to the 
Charming, charming. Mr. H. B. Somerviice has furnished | popular mind, though his conclusion may cause a shock to 
a pleasant entertainment, and one that (like all good | those who think that our divorcelaws are in no need of 
readers or spectators) you will enjoy none the less because |reform. In the matter of style Mr. SLapEN is content 
| with something short of perfection. “It was easier for her 

esse te raveaameenes (to forgive a man, with his happy-go-lucky nature, for 
The Flight of Mariette (Cuarman AnD Hatt) is a slender | getting into trouble, than to forgive his getting out again 


volume, whose simplicity gives it a poignancy both incon-| by not being sufficiently careful not to add to the other 


gruous and grim. Much of it you might compare to the | person's misfortune.” For myself, I do not find it so easy 


diary of a butterfly before and whilst being broken on the | to forgive these happy-go-lucky methods in a writer who 


wheel. Mariette, the jolly little maid of Antwerp, was so | ought to know better by now. 








tender and harmless a butterfly; and the machine that. — 
broke her life and drove her to the martyrdom of exile was | 

so huge and cruel a thing. How cruel in its effects it is | 
| well for us just now to be again reminded, lest, in these days 
| of hurrying horrors, remembrance should be weakened. 
| To that extent therefore Miss Gerrrupe B. M. Vavanan 
has done good service in compiling this human docu- 
ment of accusation. In sa r. Joun GALswortuy 
pleads the cause of our refugee ts, not so much for 
charity as for comprehension. ainly, The Flight of | 
Mariette will do much to further such understanding. | 











The War Loan; a Last Appeal. 
Now, by the memory of our gallant dead, 
And by our hopes of peace through victory woa, 
Lend of your substance; let it not be said 
You left your part undone. 


Lend all and gladly. If this bitter strife 
May so by one brief hour be sooner stayed, 
Then is your offering, spent to ransom life, 
A thousand times repaid. 




















———— 
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A North of England Tribunal has 

CHARIVARIA. | just given a weer sufficient exten- 

Count Bernstorrr, it appears, was! sion to carry out a large repair job he 

much annoyed with the way in|hadinhand. This has causedsomecon- 

which certain Americans are support- | sternation among those who imagined 
ing President Wrison, and he decided | that the War would end this vear. 

to read them a lesson they would not * x 

soon forget. So he left America. 


Lord Drvoyport’s weekly bread 
pA jallowance is regarded as extravagant 
Things are certainly settling down} by a lady correspondent, who writes, 
a little in Hungary. Only two shots; In my own household we hardly eat 
were fired at Count Tisza in the!any bread atall. We practically live on 
Hungarian Diet last week. toast.” oe 

- % j s 


The famous Liquorice Factory which An_ informative contemporary ex- 
has figured so often in the despatches! plains that the Chinese eggs now 
from Kut is again in the hands of our | arriving are nearly all brown and re- 
troops. Bronchial subjects who have | semble those laid in this country by 
been confining themselves to black cur-| the Cochin Chinafowl. This, however, 
rant lozenges on patriotic grounds will lis not the only graceful concession 
welcome the news. 'to British prejudice, for the eggs, we 
* * 1 —— 


* 
The German Imperial} 
Clothing Department has | jj 
decreed that owners of} 
garments “ bearing the| 
marks of prodigal eating ” | 
will not be permitted to 
replace them, and the de- 
mand among the elderly 
dandies of Berlin for soup- 
coloured waistcoats is said 
to have already reached 
unprecedented figures. 

* * 





“On the Western front,” 
says The Cologne Gazette, 
“the British are defeated.” 
Some complaints are being | 
made by the Germans on 
the spot because they have | 
not yet been officially noti- ' 





PRO PATRIA. 





or over should also bring their own 
paper and string. 
*“* 


es 

One of the rarest of British birds, 
the great bittern, is reported to have 
been seen in the Eastern counties dur- 
ing the recent cold spell. In answer 
to a telephonic inquiry on the matter 
Mr. Pococs, of the Zoological Gardens, 
was heard to murmur, “ Once bittern, 
twice shy.” 2s 

* 

A stoker, prosecuted at a London 
Police Court for carrying smoking 
materials into a munitions factory, 
explained in defence that no locker 
had been assigned to him. The Bench 
thereupon placed one at his disposal 
for a period of one month. 

* * 


On the Somme, pays The Times, the 


New Zealand Pioneers, 
consisting of Maoris, Pak- 
ehas and Raratongans, dug 
13,163 yards of trenches, 
mostly under German fire. 
The really thrilling fact 
about this is that we have 
enlisted the sympathy of 
the Pakehas (or “ white 
}\|men’’), who, with the 
single exception of the 

‘| Sahibs of India, are pro- 
Z| bably the fiercest tribe in 
our vast Imperial pos- 
sessions. » » 

* 

Tbe announcement that 
the Scotland Yard exam- | 
ination will not be lowered 
for women taxicab drivers 
thas elicited a number of 








| notice, are of that oval design which is 
so popular in these islands, 
“2 
written for a sack of rice to a colleague} An Evening News correspondent 
in Rome, who, feeling that the Austrians! states that at one restaurant last week 
may be on the look-out for the rice,}a man consumed “a large portion of 
intends to defeat their hopes by substi- | beef, baked potatoes, brussels-sprouts, 
tuting confetti. two big platefuls of bread, apple tart, 
|a portion of cheese, a couple of pats of 
By the way the Foop Conrroiier| butter and a bottle of wine.” We 
may shortly forbid the use of rice at| understand that he would also have 
weddings. We have long held the, ordered the last item on the menu but 
opinion that as a deterrent the stuff is | for the fact that the band was playing it. 
useless, oe "" 
* | A Carmelite sleuth at a City restaur- 
“The British,” says the Berliner ant reports that one “ Food Hog” had 
Tageblatt, “what are they? Theyare/for luncheon “ half-a-dozen oysters, 


fied of the fact. 


* % 


A neutral diplomat in Vienna has| 


. * 
* 


snufflers, snivelling, snorting, shirking, 
snuffling, vain- glorious wallowers in 
misery...” It is thought likely that the 
Berliner Tageblatt is vexed with us. 


Count Puuyxxerr, although elected 
to the House of Commons, will not 
attend. It is cruel, but the Count is 
convinced that the punishment is no 
more severe than the House deserves. 


—,, 





vol 


| three slices of roast beef with Yorkshire 

| pudding, two vegetables and a roll.” 

The after-luncheon roll is of course the 

busy City man’s substitute for the 

leisured club-man’s after-luncheon nap. 
x % 

There is plenty of coal in London, 
the dealers announce, for those who 
‘are willing to feteh it themselves. 
|Purchasers of quantities of one ton 


! 





inquiries as to whether “ language ” is 
a compulsory or an alternative subject. 
x * 


“The feathers are most quickly got 
rid of by removing them with the skin,” 
says the writer of a recently published 
letter on “Sparrows as Food.” He for- 
gets the very considerable economy 
which can be achieved by having them 
baked in their jackets. 

= % 


‘ 

We are glad to note an agitation for 
a bath-room in every artisan dwelling. 
Only last week we were pained by a 
photograph in a weekly paper showing 
somebody reduced to taking his tub 
in the icy Serpentine, 





Motto for Housekeepers :— 
“ WEIGH IT AND SEE,” 





National Service, 


War has taught the truth that shines 
Through the poet’s noble lines :— 
“Common are to either sex 

Artifex and opifer.” 
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WILLIAM v. THE WORLD. 


Doveriess you feel that such a fight 
Would be a huge réclame for Hundom ; 
That Earth would stagger at the sight 
Of Gulielmus contra Mundwmn ; 
That Witsiam, facing awful odds, 
Should prove a spectacle for men and gods. 


(‘Tis true you have Allies who share 
The toll you levy for the shambles, 
Yet, judging by the frills you wear 
In this your most forlorn of gambles, 
One might suppose you stood alone 
In solitary splendour all your own.) 


And if the game against you goes, 
As seems, I take it, fairly certain, 
The Hero, felled by countless foes, 
Should make a rather useful curtain ; 
You could with honour cry for grace, 


Ifaving preserved the thing you, call your face. 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 

(The Present of the United States and Mr. Grnarp) 

The President. Here you are then at last, my dear 
Mr. Gerarp. I am afraid you have had a long and uncom. 
| fortable journey. 
| Mr. Gerard. Don’t say a word about that, Mr. President, 
It’s all in the day's work, and, anyhow, it’s an immense 
pleasure to be back in one’s own country: 








I shouldn't count too much on that. 
The globe is patient, slow and pensive, 
But has a way of crushing flat 
The objects which it finds offensive ; 
And when it’s done with you, my brave, 
I doubt if you will have a face to save. 
: 0.8. | 
A Lost Leader. 
“Mr. Law began his speech with intermittent cries for Mr. Lloyd | 
George."’"—The Saturday Westminster Gazette. 
We can well understand Mr. Law’s sense of loneliness, | 
and our contemporary has performed a genuine service in | 
recording this pathetic incident, which seems to have es- | 
caped all the other reporters of the opening of Parliament. 


j 
i 








‘‘ His mother died when he was seven years old, while his father 
lived to be nearly a centurion.’’— Wallasey and Wirral Chronicle. 


Hard lines that he just missed his promotion. 





**Royan Friyrsa Corps. 

Fricur Couprs.—Lt. (temp. Capt.) F. P. Don, and to retain his | 
temp. tank whilst so empld.’’—The Times. 
We commend this engaging theme to the notice of Mr. | 
Lancetor Speen, in case the popularity of his film, “ Tank | 
Pranks,” now being exhibited, should call for a second | 
edition. | 








** Pour Ib. of broad (or 3 Ib. of flour), 23 1b. of meat, and 9 Ib. of 
sugar—these are the voluntary rations for each person for a week, | 


and in a household of five persons this works out at 23) lb. of bread | 


and flour, 9 lb. of meat, and 4 Ib. of sugar.”"— Weekly Scotsman, 


We always like to have our arithmetic done for us by one 
who has the trick of it, ; 





“Wasrep, False Teeth, any condition; highest price given, 
buying for Government.’’"—Local Paper. 


This may account for the statement in another journal 


that “the new Administration is going through teething | 


troubles.” 








Mr. Punch begs to call the attention of his readers to an 
exhibition of original War-Cartoons to be held by his name- 
sake of Australia at 155, New Bond Street, beginning 
on February 22nd. The cartoons are the work of Messrs. 
Grorce H. Dancey and Cuartes Nutraut, of the Mel- 
bourne Punch, 


| The President. The Germans will soon be undeceived. 


The President. Yes, I can well believe that. Living 
'amongst Germans at this time can be no satisfaction to an 
| American citizen. 

Mr. G. No, indeed, Mr. President; you never said 4 
| truer word than that in your life. The fact is the Germans 
| have all gone mad with self-esteem, and are convinced that 
‘every criticism of their actions must have its foundations 
|in envy and malignity. And yet they feel bitterly, too, 
| that, in spite of their successes here and there, the War on 
| the whole has been an enormous disappointment for them, 
jand that the longer it continues the worse their position 

becomes. The mixture of these feelings makes them 
grossly arrogant and sensitive to the last degree, and 
\reasonable intercourse with them becomes impossible, 
No, Mr. President, they are not pleasant people to live 
amongst at this moment, and right glad am I to be away 
from them. 

The President. And as to their submarine warfare, do 
they realise that we shall hold them to what they have} 
promised, and that if they persist in their policy of murder | 
there must be war between them and us? 

Mr. G. The certainty that you mean what you say has’ 
but little effect on them. They argue in this way : Germany | 
is in difficulties ; the submarine weapon is the only one} 
that will help Germany, therefore Germany must use that | 
weapon ruthlessly and hack through with it, whatever may | 
be urged on behalf of international law or humanity at 
large. Humanity doesn’t count in the German mind | 
because humanity doesn’t wear a German uniform or look | 
upon the Katser as absolutely infallible. Down, therefore, | 





| with humanity and, incidentally, with America and all the | 


smaller neutrals who may be disposed to follow her lead. 
The President. So you think patience, moderation and | 

reasonable argument are all useless ? 
Mr. G. See here, Mr. President, this is how the matter | 


stands. They imagine they can ruin England with their, 


submarines —they're probably wrong, but that’s their | 
notion—but if they give way to America this illegitimate | 
weapon is blunted and they lose the war. Sooner than | 
suffer that catastrophe they will defy America. And they | 
don’t believe as yet that America means what she says} 
and is determined to fight rather than suffer these outrages | 
to continue. The Germans will try to throw dust in | 
your eyes, Mr. President, while continuing the submarine 
atrocities. 


We will not suffer this wrong, and we will fight, if need be, 
in order to prevent it. God knows we have striven to keep 
|the peace through months and years of racking anxiety. 
| If war comes it is not we who have sought it. Nobody can 
|lay that reproach upon us. Rather have we striven by 
honourable means to avoid it. But we have ideals that we 
cannot abandon, though they may clash with German 
ambitions and German methods. ‘There we are fixed, and 
to give way even by an inch would be to dishonour our 
country and to show ourselves unworthy of the freedom our 
forefathers won for us at the point of the sword. That 
the conclusion I have come to, having judged these matters 
with such power of judgment as God has given me. 











Mr. G. And to that every true American will say Amen. 
———aoO 
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WAR-SAVINGS. 


Sutran. “THE OLD 'UN SEEMS TO WANT THE WHOLE WORLD AGAINST HIM, 80 
AS TO SAVE HIS FACE WHEN HE’S BEATEN.” 

Ferviz. “I DON’T CARE WHAT BECOMES OF HIS FACE SO LONG AS I SAVE 
MY HEAD.” 


























Sutran. “SAME HERE.” 
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When I reached England my feelings | unfailing humour. Blessed with a keen 
THE WATCH DOGS. with regard to myself changed. I was! perception, he delights those who can 
LVI. no longer reticent about my rank. I} understand him with his singularly 
My pear Cnaries,—The weather is | displayed my uniform in a public restau | happy and apt turn of speech. You 
very seasonable for the time of year, is | rant, without any reserve. In conse-| will, I think, accept my word as an 














/ it not? A nice - in the air, as you | quence they ’d only let me eat three-and-| officer and a gentleman that he igs 
] 


| might say ; thoroughly healthy for those | sixpence worth for my first meal. This|unique. ; 
at liberty to enjoy it al fresco. I assure | time I was not so clever, it appeared, as | Anticipating the welcome greeting of : 
you the opportunity is not being wasted I thought. I had erroneously supposed |my wife and many pleasant hours to | 
out here; all the best people are out-of-| that by not being a civilian I should | be spent in discussing with my son the | 
doors all the time. For myself, with| get more than two courses. As it things which matter, I put on all my | 
thirty degrees of frost about, it seemed | was I got less, and so it was with a| waterproofs, gave the porter a twenty. | 
to be the exact moment to slip over to | full heart and an empty stomach that! five centime piece, which he mistook 
England und help keep the home fires|I fell in for home. If I’d known I | for a shilling, even as earlier on I had | 
burning. ishould have kept my waterproof on for’ myself been led to mistake it for a| 
Accordingly I repaired to a neigh-| luncheon. : _ | franc, and hastened home. 
bouring port, and when I got there an| Do you realise how dismal a thing The welcome greeting seemed all | 
officer, who appeared to be looking for | it is for us to be separated from our right, but I had not been long’ in the | 
something, asked me what my rank) own by a High Sea all these months|company of my wife before I dis-| 
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loved a little unexpected ;~ Teg 
sympathy like this; as a Po 

soldier, quite an old soldier 
now, I dislike people who 
take an interest in me, es- 
pecially if they have blue on 
their hats. I thanked him 
very much for his kind in- | 
quiry, but indicated that my 
lips were sealed. His euri- 
osity thereupon became 
positively acute; he was, he 
said, a man from whom it 
was impossible to keep a} 
secret. He still wished to 
know what my rank was. 
I said it all depended which 
of them he was referring to, 
| since there are three in all, 
the “ Acting,” the “ Tem- 





was. In peace times I should have|and years? It ain’t fair, Sir, it simply | covered that Another had come between | 


us. I had not been long} 
with my son before I dis- | 
covered who that Other} 
was. ... I determined to) 
| have it out with him at once, | 
| Feeling that the situation | 
was one for tactics, I man- 
ceuvred for position and, 
to get him entirely at a dis- | 
advantage, I surprised him | 
in his bath and taxed him | 
with his infamy. I ad-| 
dressed him more in sorrow | 
ithan in anger. J told him | 
I was well aware of his per- | 
isonal charm, but in this! 
instance I was bound to|/ 
‘comment unfavourably on | 
the use he had made of it. | 
'The very last thing I had) 











porary” and the Rock-bot- | expected of him was that at, | 


HOME DEFENCE. a | 

tom one. In any case, at| : prom, sirarege or indeed before, the early | 
| “AND WHAT’s YOUR CORPS, MY Lap?” : 

age of one he would be 


} r I ARKS - AND - OPEN - SPACES - WIRE - WORM - CABBAGE - CATERPILLAR- li t 


should remai in civi- 
: ae & lain civi | AND-INSECT-PEST-EXTERMINATING-PATROL, Sip.’ . - 
lian mister. Should wet— _| another man’s wife. 


leave it at that, and let bygones be by-{ain't fair. In my case there is not! He was not ashamed or nonplussed; | 
gones? He was meditating his answer, only a wife amongst wives, but also| he was not even embarrassed by his im- | 
when I asked him if he realised how |}a son amongst sons. Now, Charles,| mediate environment. In fact he turned | 
close he was a to the edge of|I am the very last person to call a/it to his own advantage, for his hairs, | 
the quay, and when he turned round |thing good merely because it is my | duly watered and soaped down on to his | 
and looked I also turned round and!own, nor am I that kind of fool | cranium, lost their rakish look and gave 
went... who thinks all his geese are swans. | him the appearance of a gentleman of 

The fellow who was standing next | If my son had a fault I should be the | perfect integrity, great intellect and no 
to me all this time was either too/| very first to notice and call attention to | little financial ‘stability. As between 
young or too proud to conceal his stars|it. But he has not; dispassionately|one man and another, he did not at- 
beneath an ordinary waterproof. Blue-| and from an entirely detached and im- | tempt to deny the truth of my assertion, 
hat didn’t need to ask him what his| personal view, I am bound to say that| gave me to understand, with a jovial 
rank was; he recognized ata glance just|there is about him an outstanding | smile, that such little incidents must 
the very type of officer he was looking | merit which at once puts him on a| always be expected as long as humanity 
for. So he led off the poor fellow to the | different level from all others. It isn’t | remains human, and repudiated all per- 
slaughter, and put him in charge of two|so much his four and a half teeth I’m’ sonal responsibility in this instance. 
hundred N.C.O.s and men proceeding | thinking of, nor is it the twenty-seven He even went so far as to suggest that 
on leave to the U.K, I’ve no doubt the | overgrown and badly managed hairs it was the woman’s fault; it was always 
fellow spent the best part of his days | which wander about at the back of his! she who was running after him, and 
on the other side trying to get rid of bald head and give him the look of a| his only offence had been that of being 
his party. I have not en two years dissipated monk. It is just hisintrinsic|too chivalrous abruptly to repel her 
in France without discovering that you | worth, clearly evidenced in everything advances. I confess ga painfully 
simply cannot be too careful when you | about him. Obviously a man of parts, surprised at the attitude he adopted; it 
are attempting to get out of it. jhe has brains, a stout heart and an! consisted in putting his foot in one b 
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| of his mouth and breathing stertorously 

| through the other moiety. And when 
he started making eyes at the nurse I 

, was too shocked to stay any longer. 

| Never a man to take a thing sitting 

| down, I waited till the next morning 


| for my revenge. As the trustee of his 





| future wealth I had him in my power. | 
| Stepping across to the nearest bank I | 
| borrowed an immense sum of money in | 
| his name and passed it all on to the | 
| Government, then and there, to be spent, | 
And what'’s | 


inter alia, on the B.E.F. 
| more, I told him to his face that I’d 
| done it. What reply do you suppose he 
,made? He merely called for a drink. 

However, my revenge did not end 
there. On my way back to France | 
seized the opportunity of looking in at 

Cox’s and there took back from the 
| Government for my own sole and abso 
| lute use some of those very pounds my 
son had borrowed from the bank to give 
it. But I lost in the end, for my wife, 
whom I had taken with me to witness 
her and his discomfiture, had all the 
money off me again, in order, I gather, 


him to rattle now and spend later. The 
only result of my efforts therefore was 

land me in a financial transaction so 
complicated that I cannot even follow 
it myself. Yours ever, Hewnry. 


—_— eal 





to put it in my son’s money-box, for | 


Shocked Sister. ‘‘On, Boppy, YOU MUSTN’T HAVE A SECOND HELPING ! 


NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON TOWN. 


THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 














You "LL LENGTHEN THE Wank.” 
[ Bobby, like a true Briton, desists.} 





| The blade of the Corn, the rustling Corn, 
The blade of the Corn is shown; 
| When the blade is shown on the Corn- 
hill 
I'll promise my love his own. 


(SeconD SERIES.) 
Xx. 
MILLWALL. 
I LEANED on the Mill-Wall 
Looking at the water, 


The ear of the Corn, the rustling Corn, 
: . | The ear of the Corn is grown ; 
I leaned on the Mill-Wall When the ear is grown on the Corn- 


And saw the Nis’s Daughter. 


hill 
I saw the Nis’s Daughter My love shall have his own. 
J —— with a ef | The sheaf of the Corn, the rustling Corn, 
She tossed it and tossed 1¢ | The sheaf of the Corn is mown ; 
\gainst the Mill-Wall. | When the sheaf is mown on the Corn- | 
I saw the Nis’s Goodwife hill 
Busy making lace My love will leave his own. 
With her silver bobbins 
In the Mill-Race. 





One of our Optimists. 
| ‘“Wastep, few cwt. White Sugar, cart 
self; pay cash ; state price.”’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


Then I saw the old Nis, 
His hair to his heel, 
Combing out the tangle 
On the Mill- Wheel. 

The Miller came behind me 
And gave my ear a clout 

“ Get on with your business, 
You good-for-nothing lout!” 


8 
| «* M. Trepoff accepted the leadership of the | 
Right in the Council of Empire after the party 
had pledged itself to eschew a retrograd | 
| course.’’—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


| Preferring a Petrograd one, of course. 
XXI. a Bi 


' ‘*His Majesty's Government has declared | 
CorNHILL. i 


that it is ready to grant sage-conducts to | 


The seed of the Corn, the rustling Corn, | Count Bernstorff and the Embassy and Con- | 


The seed of the Corn is sown ; 


sular personnel.’’—Daily Mail. 


When the seed is sown on the Cornhill} Hitherto his Excellency has been sadly | 


Mv love will ask for his own. 


i lacking in this hyphenated article. 
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THE HARDSHIPS OF BILLETS. 


Ul. 

Noropy knows the misery of bein’ 
lapped in waey in a billet better than 
me and Jim. Mrs. Dawkins, as I told 


_ you, give us the best of everything in 


the ‘ouse and our lives wasn't worth 
livin’ owin’ to Mr. Dawkins and the 
little Dawkinses and a young man 


| lodger takin’ against us in consekence. 
| Seein’ that they ‘adn’t a bed between 


‘em while we was given one apiece and 
their end of the table had next to 
nothin’ on when ours was weighed 
down with sausages and suchlike, it 
were not surprisin’ that Mr. Dawkins 
and the lodger swore at us and the 
little Dawkinses put their tongues out. 
But it were upsettin’, and Jim and me 
did ‘ope when we was moved to Mrs. 
Larkins’s that we had a better time in 
store. 

“ Just goin’ to the Front, ain't they, 
poor fellows?" she said to the billetin’ 
orficer. “I'll do my best by ‘em. 
Nobody wouldn't like to coddle ‘em 
better than I should, but ’twould be 
crule kindness to ‘em, I knows. If 
‘ardships are in store for ‘em let ‘em 
‘ave a taste before they goes, I says, 
and it won't fall so ‘eavy on ‘em when 
they gets there.” 

“There's as comfortable a feather 
bed as you could wish to sleep on ready 
and waitin’ for you,” she said to us, “ but 
who with a woman's heart in her could 
put you on a feather bed knowin’ you ‘ll 
be sleepin’ on the bare earth before 
three weeks is over your poor heads? 
['ve put you a shake of straw on the 
floor for to-night. I'll take it away 
to-morrow so as you shall get used to 
the boards. I've wedged the winders 
top and bottom to make a draught 
through; that'll help you to bear the 
wind over there,” 

It were a north-east wind, and it 
reglar took ‘old of Jim. He's inclined 
to toothake, and in the mornin’ his 
face were as big as a football. “I am 
thankful I thought of the winders,” 
Mrs. Larkins said ; “ you'd ‘ave suffered 
terrible if you'd ‘ad the faceake for the 
first time in the trenches; now you'll 
get used to it before you gets there. 
A pepper plaster 'ud ease you direckly, 
but you're goin’ where there's no such 
things as pepper plasters, and it ‘ud be 
a sin to let you taste the luxury of one 
over ‘ere.”” 

Jim was for runnin’ to the doctor 
to ‘ave the tooth took out, but Mrs. 
Larkins wouldn't ‘ear of it. “ My poor 
fellow,” she said, “ do you think a doctor 
‘ll come along with his pinchers all 
ready to take your tooth out in the 
trenches? You'll more like ‘ave to do 


it yourself with a corkscrew. I'll lend 





you one willin’.” But Jim said he 
wouldn’t trouble her just at present, 
he was feelin’ a little easier. 

She didn’t cook us nothin’ to eat. 
“My fingers itch to turn you out 
beyutiful dishes as your mouths ‘ud 
water to come to a second time,” she 
said, “but it ‘ud be a crule kindness, 


knowin’ you'll be fendin’ for your-| 
selves in a ‘ole in the ground in three | 


weeks’ time. Better learn ‘ow to do 
it now. There's a bit o' meat, and 
you can dig up any vegetables you 
fancy in the garden. I'll rake the 
fire out so as you shall learn ‘ow to 
light a fire for yourselves ; and I'll put 
the saucepans out of your way; it 
ain't likely you'll ‘ave saucepans over 
there.” 

We was never nearer starvin’ than 
we was at Mrs. Larkins’s. She said it 
made her heart bleed to see us, but we 
should be grateful to ‘er one day for 
teachin’ us ‘ow to cook our vittels for 
ourselves or go without ‘em. 

One of Jim's buttons come loose on 
his tunie and he asked Mrs. Larkins 
if she would be so kind as to sew it 
on for him. ‘Nothin’ would please 
me better than to sew ‘em all on, 
they're mostly ‘angin’ by a thread,” 
she said; ‘but do you expect to find 
a woman in the trenches all ‘andy to 
sew on your buttons? You'll ‘ave to 
sew ‘em on yourself, and the sooner 
you learn ‘ow to do it the better.” 

We was accustomed to ‘ave our 
washin’ done for us in our other billets, 
but when the second Sunday come at 
Mrs. Larkins’s and there wasn’t no 
sign of a clean shirt we felt obliged to 
mention it to 'er. “’Ere's a bit o’ 
soap and a bucket,” she said,“ and you 
knows where the well is.” 

When we'd washed ’em we was 
goin’ to ‘ang ‘em round the fire to dry ; 
but she wouldn't 'ear of it. “ Where ‘ll 
you find a fire to dry ‘em by over 
there?” she said ; “ you ‘ll ‘ave to wear 
‘em wet.” And when we got the rheu- 
matics she said, “Ah, a wet shirt‘'s 
sure to doit. You'll never be without 
it over there. It's a mercy you've got 
a touch now. I shouldn't be sorry if I 
see you limpin’ a bit more.” 

It took us some time in the trenches 
to get over our ‘ardenin’ at Mrs, Lar- 
kins’s. 








** The Ministry therefore appeals to all users 
and buyers of paper to be content with lower 
shades of whiteness, and generally to refrain 
from all demands that would interfere with 
the desired economy. All that is asked for is 
the sacrifice of anesthetic requirements, in 
view of national need."’ 

East Anglian Daily Times. 
If all the Press is to turn Yellow, the 


prospect is certainly painful and we 
must insist on an anesthetic. 
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| THE BOOMING OF BOOKS, 


COMFORT AND JOY'S 
Now Books for the Million. 

; Arrott Bacspy’s New Gicantic Novet, 
|THE SAINT WITH THE SWIVEL EYE, 
6/- 

A deliciously vivid book, about an utterly 
adorable Countess, her four husbands and her 
ultimate conversion to Tolstoianism. Please 
| write for scenario, with Author's portrait in 
hygienic costume and sandals, 





Messatina D'Urrey’s New Romance, 
FAREWELL, VIRTUE. 
6/- 
| Lovers of In Quest of Crime will not fail to be 
enraptured by this superb vindication of anti- 
nomian self-expression. 


By the Author of “ The Little Oilcan,” 
MEDITATIONS ON A DUSTBIN, 
By Jimpo Jones, 


First Enormous Edition exhausted, Order of 
any Dustman. 





Tue Book or tHE Hovr. 
THE LUSCIOUS LIFE, 
By ALEXANDER TRIPE 
(Author of “The 'Ammy Knife”). 

The Novel which was banned in Dahomey! 

“ Verax,” in The Daily Lyre, says, ‘' This is 
a colossally cerebral book. By the side of 
Tripe, Balzac is a bungling beginner and Zola 
a finicking dilettante.”’ 

The Manxeman says: “ A wonderful panorama 
of the life of a decadent Abyssinian Prince; 
with full details of his wardrobe, his taste in 
liqueurs, his emotions and dissipations .. . 
Simply must be read by anyone who wishes 
to be ‘in it.’ It is a liberal education in the 
luscious.”’ 

Mr. John Pougher writes in Saturn:— 
‘* Tripe is the most nourishing author I know. 
To adapt Dickens’s famous phrase, there is a 
juiciness in his work which would enchant a 
scavenger.”’ 

2/- net or three copies for &/- and four (with 
1 1b. of sugar) for 6/- 





GeNERAL LITERATURE. 





WAS MILTON A MORMON? 
By Fiamma BELL. 
A book for polygamists of all ages. 
4/= net, or 1/9 with 1 lb, of margarine. 


LIFE WITHOUT SOAP. 
By Dr. BLackWELL GRIMES. 
How to be happy though unwashed. National 
thrift in a nutshell. 
With portrait of the Author in black-and-white. 
4/- net, 





Ixrimate Inrerrors SERIES. 





IN A PANTRY AT POTSDAM 
(With Preface by the Man who ate Sauerkraut 
with HinpenBvura). 

IN TINO'S BOOTROOM. 

IN A SCULLERY AT SOFIA. 

IN A SERVANTS’ HALL AT 
BUDA-PESTH. 
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Neutral Waiter. ‘‘I SHALL NEVATR ONDERSTAND ZIS LANGUAGE. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

[The management of The Times, of which 
the price was raised on Monday to twopence 
18 ANXIOUS, in view of the paper famine, to 
restore the old custom by which this journal 
was subscribed for jointly or loaned, whether 
gratuitously or by newsagents at one penny a 
| perusal. Having ‘‘ determined to restrict the 
| sale and encourage the circulation of each 
copy in several houses daily, the managers 
will not hesitate, as a last resort, to increase 


the selling price to sevenpence per copy.’’} 


From “ The Evening Uproar.” 
BarrLe In THe West-Enp. 
Piccadilly Circus was the scene of | 
an appalling fracas this afternoon 
Shortly after two o'clock a qvietly- 
dressed middle-aged man, at present 
unidentified, was observed stealing 
cautiously from the Tube station with 
a thick wad of Treasury notes in one 
hand and a copy of The Times” in thi 
other! ‘The sight of this latter seems 
to have sent several passers-by com- 
pletely mad. The wretched stranger 
was instantly set upon, his journal 
torn from his hand and his limbs very 
severely mauled. The Treasury notes, 
unremarked in the fearful mélée, fell into 
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the mud and were devoured by a pass- 
ing Pekinese. Those now in possession SoMETHING LIke PATRIOTISM. 
of the priceless document were in turn] A sterling example of patriotism has | 
set upon by others, until all Piccadilly | just come to the notice of the Rag and | 
Circus became aw battlefield. The de- | Bones Controller. A copy of The Times | 
plorable behaviour of motor-bus and | (including the Uruguay Supplement of 
taxicab drivers added greatly to the | 94 pages), issued four months ago, was 
carnage, for these men, rendered frantic} purchased, under permit of the R. and 
by the thought of the loot within their} B, Controller, by Baron Goldenschein, 
reach repeatedly drove their vehicles | who read it from the top of col. 1, page & 
into the seething mass of humanity in/to the foot of col. 6, page 108. The 
their efforts to aequire this unthinkable | entire household then read from col. 1, 
treasure. No official estimate of the! page 1, to col. 6, page 108, Baron 
casualties is yet to hand. |Goldenschein tells us that his cook 
Stop Press.—Reason to believe un- | with difficulty could be persuaded to 
known archdeacon got away West with | Gear herself away from the Uruguay 
part of sheet of “ Finance and Com-| Supplement. All the tenants on the | 
Police, specials, military and | estate—some eighty souls—then en- | 
joyed the paper, each tenant in turn 
| posting it to relatives in various parts 
of the United Kingdom. At the end 
lof three months it is estimated that | 
At Gristie’s to-day there will be put} over one thousand persons had read 
up for auction an unread and unsoiled | this copy of The Times. The Baron 
copy of yesterday's Z'imes. ‘The donor | also informs us that each post brings | 
of this superb gift desires to remain|him a fragment of the paper from re- | 
anonymous, but his ineredible gener- | mote — of the country. When sufli- | 
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osity is expected to benefit charity to cient fragments have been collected and | 
the extent of several thousand pounds,! pasted together the whole will be | 
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Doctor's Wife. ‘*‘SO GLAD TO SEE YOU OUT AGAIN, 


MAKE UP TH® BOOKs.”’ 








| despatched to those residents in the! 


| Isle of Man who have never heard of 
The Times. 
From “ The Wiggleswick Weekly” :— 
Important Norice. 

From Monday next the price of The 
| Wiggleswick Weekly (with which is in- 
corporated The Bindleton Advertiser 
_ and The Swashborough Gazette) will be 
17s, 6d, per copy. If this—the forty- 
| seventh—increase in price does not 
bring about the desired reduction in 
circulation we shall unhesitatingly ad- 
vance the price to £1 9s. 53d. per copy. 
The management of The Wiggleswick 








Weekly is determined, at no matter 
what sacrifice, to limit the circulation 
to forty copies weekly. 





From an ecclesiastical magazine :— 

** The Vicar of —— has ised to address 
our branch of the 0.E.M.8. as soon as he can 
arrange 4 fine and moonlight evening."’ 
We should be greatly obliged if the 
reverend gentleman would let us have 
the prescription. There should be 
money in it. 














SOME MORE BAD WORDS. | 
In a recent verse adventure 
I compiled “ a little list” | 
Of the verbs deserving censure, 
Verbs that “never would be | 
missed”; | 
Now, to flatter the fastidious, 
Suffer me the work to crown 
With three epithets—all hideous— 
And one noisome noun. 


First, to add to the recital 

Of the words that gall and irk, 
Is the old offender “ vital,” 

Done to death by overwork ; 
Only a prolonged embargo 

On its use by Press and pen 
Can recall this kind of argot 

Back to life again. 


I,-in days not very distant, 
Though the memory gives me pain, 

From the awful word “ insistent ” 
Did not utterly refrain ; 

Once it promised to refresh us, 
Seemed to be alert enough ; 

Now I loathe it, laboured, precious— 

Merely verbal fluff. 





Tae pocron AND I HAD NO IDEA YOU'D BEEN 80 ILL TILL WE 


Thirdly, in the sheets that daily 


great loan land.” 


—— 











CAME 10 





— 


Cater for our vulgar needs, 
There ’s a word that figures gaily 
In reviewers’ friendly screeds, 
Who declare a book 's “arresting,” 
Mostly, it must be confessed, 
Meaning just the problem-questing 
Which deserves arrest, 


Last and vilest of this bad band 

Is that noun of gruesome sound, 
“ Uplift,” which the clan of Chadband 

Hold in reverence profound ; 
Used for a dynamic function 

‘Tis a word devoid of guile, 
Only as connoting unction 

It excites my bile. 





: 


Why, fastidious poetaster, 

Waste your energy and breath 
Like a petulant schoolmaster 

Only doing words to death ? 
Needlessly you slate and scourge U8+ 

War, that sifts and tries and tests, 
May be safely left to purge us 

Of these verbal pests. 





England, February, 1917.—* The 
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_ to rebuke the Government 
_ for proposing two big Votes 
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| that already we had achieved very con- | 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. siderable success. This was endorsed | 


Monday, February 12th.—Question- | by Lord Curzon, who revealed the in- | 
time, which towards the end of last |teresting fact that he too is now a 
Session was extended by a quarter-of- | member of the Board of Admiralty, | 
an-hour, to-day reverted to its old | and was able to state that, after two | 
limits. Consideration for overworked | years of “ frightfulness, the British 
officials was assigned as the reason, |mercantile marine was only a small 
but I think the House as a whole was fraction below its tonnage at the com- 
rather relieved at the disappearance of | mencement 
what was often a triste quart d'heure.| The British revolution goes on apace. 
One can easily have a surfeit of the; The Game Laws, over which so many 
piquant humours of Mr. Guwwett, Mr. | Parliamentary battles have been fought, 
Krvo and the rest of the Rosa Dartles| were swept away in a moment this) 
of the House. lafternoon when Captain Barnurst an 

The new Administration received |nounced in his usual level tones that 
rt from an unex-| British farmers would in future be 
pected quarter. Mr. McKenna, a little | allowed to destroy pheasants with as 
disturbed, perhaps, by the discovery | little compunction as if they were rab- 
that he had been a trifle of 350 mil- | bits, and with no regard to the sacred- 
lions out in his Budget estimate of the ' ness of close-time. | 
cost of the War, was fain 


of Credit on oneday. This 
unprecedented demand, he 


dark purpose behind it. 
Were the Government con- 
templating a General Elee- 
tion? Mr, Bonar Law 
quietly reminded him that 
exactly the same thing had 
been done this time last 
year when Mr. McKenna 
himself was at the Ex- 
chequer. 

“ Laff, boy, luff,” whis- 
pered Mr. Asqurrn to his 
diseomfited lieutenant, 
who thereupon went off 
on another tack and pro- 
ceeded to express doubts as to the After this momentous announcement, 
wisdom of over-sea expeditions. But which transforms (subject to the opin- 
his course was again unfortunate. ion of the law-oflicers) every tenant- 
“Why did you go to Salonika?” inter- farmer into a pheasant - proprietor, 
jected a voice from below the Gang-! Members took a little time to recover 
way. As Major Goprrey Cotiinys alter- ; their breath. But some of them were 
wards observed, neither the House nor | soon hard at work again heckling the 


Tun Great Pusn. 


the country will stand much criticism Government over the multiplication 


of the new Government by members of new departments and secretariats. 


of the old one. | Mr. Swirr MacNerin, whose reverence 
Tuesday, February 13th. — Lord | for the Constitution (save in so far as it 


Benxsvord, in latter days heard with , applies to Ireland) knows no bounds, 
difficulty in the House of Commons,'could hardly contain his fury at the 
has found his voice again in the ampler | setting up of a War Cabinet—* a body 
air of the Gilded Chamber. His speech | utterly unknown to the law ”—and the 
this afternoon on the submarine peril | inclusion therein of Ministers without 
and how to defeat it might have | portfolios but with salaries. 

wakened the echoes in the Admiralty | He received a certain amount of 
at the farend of Whitehall. It evokedjrather gingerly support from Mr 
an admirable reply from Lord Lyrron, | Runciman and Mr. Samven, who had 
who, though not exactly a typical | evidently not forgotten what hap 
British tar in appearance, has evidently | pened to Mr. McKenna yesterday. Mr. 
absorbed a full measure of the sea-spirit.! Samuen was a distinguished Member 
Necessarily reticent as to the exact |of a Government under which both the 
nature of the steps that are being taken | Ministry and the bureaucraey were 


_ to deal with the sea-highwaymen, he | swollen in peace-time to unprecedented | 


made the comforting announcement’ size; but that did not prevent him from 





CONGESTION ON THE TreasuRY BENCH. 


jphrase ... 


complaining that under the present 
régime the Administration had been fur. 
ther magnified until, if all its members, 
including Under-Secretaries, were pre- 
sent, they would fill not one but three 
Treasury Benches. Alreadyit is a much- 
congested district at Question-time and 
is the daily scene of a Great Push. 

If underlying these criticisms there 
was a hope that they would draw the 
Prime Minister from the seclusion of 
his private room, it was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Mr. Bonar Law, assert 
ing his position as Leader of the House, 
and not, as some people seemed to 
imagine, the Prime Minister's deputy, 
made a spirited defence of the new} 
Ministerial arrangements as _ bein 
essential for the conduct of the War, 
and challenged his opponents, if they 
wanted to make sure of the Prime} 
MINISTER'S presence, to 
move a Vote of Censure. 

At Question - time Mr. 
Law had instructed the | 
House how to discover 
the emblems on the new | 
Treasury Note—the rose, | 
the thistle, the shamrock | 
and the daffodil (this last | 
for Wales). On the Treas- | 
ury Bench the daffodil is 
rarely to be descried ; but 
the thistle is in full bloom | 
all the time. | 

Wednesday, February | 
14th.—To - day the Vice- | 
Chamberlain of the House: | 
hold bore a message from 
the Kiya in reply to the 
Address. The House on 
these occasions is apt to 
be less interested in the message than | 
in the messenger, and watches eagerly | 
to see if he will trip in his backward | 
march from the Chair, or forget one of | 
the customary three bows. The present | 
holder of the office does his work so | 
featly and with such obvious enjoyment 
as to give a new significance to the’ 

“With nods and Becks} 
and wreathéd smiles.” 

Most of us only remember the late | 
King Tuesaw of Burma as a blood- | 
thirsty and dissipated despot. 





It has} 
been reserved for Sir Joun Rezs to find | 
a redeeming feature in his character. 
Among. all his erimes, he never, it 
seems, prohibited the consumption of | 
drink in his realm, though I fancy that | 
his own efforts in that line considerably 
reduced the amount available for his | 
subjects. Implored by the hon. Member | 
not to turn Burma into a“ dry” State, 
Mr. Cuampertainx would say nothing} 
more than that he declined (very pro- | 
perly) to take Taenaw as his model, 
No Leader of the House, perhaps, | 
since Sir Starrorp Nortucote’s time) 


— 
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_has occupied a more difficult position | tries, and was told that to provide it 


ployed by the multifarious new Minis-| then ? 








—_———— 
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Officer. ‘1 pon’? THINK MUCH OF THAT CORPORAL, SERGEANT.”’ 
Sergeant. ‘‘THat’s ALL RIGHT, Sim; HE'S IN FOR A COMMISSION.’’ 








than Mr. Bonar Law. But he is daily | would put too great a strain on officials 
becoming more at home in the saddle, | fully engaged on work essential to 
and can even venture upon a joke or} winning the War, promptly replied 
two. Mr. PrinaLe opposed the sus- | that if the Government would give him 
pension of the Eleven-o'clock Rule on | access to their books he would draw 
the ground, inter alia, that “he only} up a return in a couple of days. Either 
wanted to get away.” “That,” said! the evil has been greatly exaggerated or 
Mr. Law suavely, “is a result which| Lord Mrpueton is a super-statistician 
can easily be attained,” and the | for whose services another hotel or two 
House, which is getting a little weary | ought to be immediately secured. 

of Mr. Prince's frequent and acidu- 
lated interposition, noted his disecom 
fiture with approving cheers. os Bla k billy, 11 months, dam good milker ; 

Thursday, February 15th. — Lord | 1-"—7h Bazaar. 

Curzon, in a happy phrase, described | [t's no use swearing ; we simply don’t 
the late Duke of NorFoxk as “ diffident | believe it. 
about powers which were in excess of 





the ordi aed . .| This week three crows had landed at 
dinary. Is not that true of the | Cardiff who had been sunk by submarines 


British race as a whole? Only NOW, | twice, and in some cases three times.” 
under the stress of a long-drawn-out | Manchester Guardian, 
re 1» Senwvating ed variety | If only they had stayed in the erow’s- 

There co of S tatent forces. —_| nest this might not have happened. 

: ’ course, exceptions to| xi : 
this rule—strong men who are fully | 
conscious of their strength. 
Mipteton, for example, who sought | means; 
& comprehensive return of all the| But suppose 

ild ngs commandeered and staffs em-| would he be 


| «Marrmony.—Gentleman coming into 
Lord | means desires to correspond with Lady having 
this is genuine.’’—Scotch Paper. 

she won't have him; 
“eoming into means” 





The Question of the Day. 


What are a rational nation’s national 
rations ? wentthaabideiadania 

**Outwardly, this has been a week devoted 
both at home and abroad to preparation for 
the campaign in the spring. Actually, a great 
deal of water has passed under the Thames."’ 

Liverpool Paper. 

Something seems to have gone wrong 
with the Thames tunnel. 





From a report of Mr. Bonar Law's 
speech at Liverpool :— 

‘*When the War was over there would be 
parties again. (A voice, ‘I hope not.’) Yes, 
there would be parties—no free country with 
free institutions was ever without them—but 
he did not think they would be quite the sane 
parties.’’—The Times. 


But were they ever? 





‘ A telegram from Budapest . . . announces 
that the newspaper ‘A Nap’ has been sup- 
pressed by the Hungarian Government for 
publishing an article the contents of which 
were considered to be dang>rous to the interests 
of the war campaign."’— Westminster Gazette. 


We are sorry to hear this. We used 
to take “A Nap” pretty regularly of 
an evening, and must now forgo this 
simple luxury. 
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Giles. ‘‘THat BEANT NO MANNER 0’ USE TO THE LIKES 0’ WE, MEASTER.’ 
Farmer. “ Wuat’s WRONG Wi’ THE BEER? AIN'T THERE ENOUGH 'OPS FOR YOU 





’ 
>» 


ONLY ‘OP THAT’S EVER "AD WERE OUT 0’ THE BLOOMIN’ WELL! 








THE ART OF DETACHMENT. 


(Being a letter from a cloistered lady 
visiting London to her sister in the 
Shires.) 

My pear Rutra,—Beginning at the! 
beginning, let me tell you that you 
must at once go to the station to in- 
quire how it is that they forced me 
to pay thirty shillings for my ticket, 





instead of one pound. Although the 
price one pound is printed on the 


ticket, I couldn’t get it until I had) 


paid ten shillings extra. There was 


is so little light that crossing the road | was not on, they said that there is no 
is most perilous. The thing could be coal. At least it seems that there is | 
put right in a moment if they would coal, but no one to deliver it. Just | 
only see to it that the lamps were|think of our coal-merchant returning | 
cleaned; I looked closely at several! such a reply to us when the cellar was | 
of them and I could see exactly what) getting empty. But in London they | 
was wrong—a coat of grimy stuff has | seem to be ready to put up with any 
accumulated on the glass. Now to get|excuse. Why the men who ought to 
this off would be quite easy, but it|deliver the coals are not made to, 1 
does not seem to have occurred to any- | can’t imagine. Anyhow, as I was freez- 
one to do it. I suppose that London | ing, I moved into lodgings, where there 
is very badly managed ; and here again | is coal, although an exorbitant price 18 
I think the advantage lies with us, for! asked for each scuttle. 

I am certain that our District Council} The great topic of conversation every- 


no time to get a proper explanation, so} would never allow such a state of | where has been some new speculation 


1 want you to do so, Very likely it is | things. 


sheer blackmail by that man in the 
booking-office, whom I never cared for. 
You had better see the station-master 
about it. 

The next thing I want to tell you 
is that most of our ideas of London 
are wrong. You remember how we 
used to be told about its wonderful 
lighting at night, and the comfort of 
its hotels, and the bright shops, and 
the crowds of taxis, and so on. Well, 
this isn’t true at all, So far from being 
well-lighted, I assure you that our few 
little streets and market square are a 
blaze compared with this city. Some 
streets here are absolutel eS and 
even in the great thoroughfares there 








Probably the Lonp Mayor is;called the War Loan, and I have to 
lazy. confess that as it is so well spoken of 
The funny thing is that there is!and is to pay the large dividend of 


iplenty of good light, only they don’t | 5} per cent. I have arranged to invest 


know how to apply it. Every night,|something for each of us in it. 
directly it begins to be dark, great|don’t know who the promoter— a Mr. 
streams of light are turned on from all | Bonar Law—is, but it would be awful 
parts of the city ; but would you believe | for us if he turned out to be a JABEZ 
it, they are directed, not downwards! BaLrour in disguise. Still, nearly all 
| 80 that they could illumine the street, | investment isa gamble, and we can only 
but upwards into the empty sky! If hope for the best. He must have some 
the Chairman of our District Council | peculiar position or the papers would 
could see this, how he would laugh ! | not support his venture as they do; 
I wish you would tell him. land there is even a campaign of publie 
Then there is coal. I went, as we | speakers through the country, I am told, 
arranged, first to the Jerusalem Hotel, taking his prospectus as their text and 
but it was like ice. When I asked the literally imploring the people to invest. 























hotel people why the central heating ! Quite like the South Sea Bubble we r 
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‘*T pon’? WANT To.” 
‘*Bur you must, Boppy. 
‘* ALL RIGHT, 


CoME ALONG AT ONCZ."’ 
THEN. 


of it 

won't turn out to be another. buses and tea-shops, using very strong | 
I asked the landlady here about it,| terms about them. It has been quite a 

but she knew nothing, except that her | series of coincidences. 

family could not afford to put anything} No more for the present from 

in. “But your daughters earn very | Your affectionate 

| good money,’ I said. “That's true,” | LOvuIsA, 

| She replied, “but all that they have 

| over after their clothes, poor girls, they 

| Spend on the theatre or the pictures ; 

and I’m glad to think they can do so. | 











SONGS OF FOOD PRODUCTION. 


lit. 








| 

| wouldn't grudge them their pleasures, | Tus-sWwILL, tub-swill! have you any 
| not I.” tub-swill ? j 
Judging by the crowded state of all [I will send my footman to fetch if, | 
| the myriad places of entertainment if I may ; 
}in this city there are millions who| For I’m hoping ali the restaurants and 
are like them. But I couldn’t help | all the nicest clubs will } 


Give me broken victuals, if I send for 
them each day ; 
In the Park, in Piccadilly, 
Down at Ascot, in the Shires, | 
We've been up in terms like | 


| thinking that if so much money 
| Seems really to be needed, and this} 
| Mr. Law is really a public benefactor, 
it might not be a bad idea to try to 
divert some of the thousands of pounds 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


being paid every day in London alone * filly,” 

| for sheer amusement. Of course if “Dams” and “ sires, 
: s | id as ow a ” 
| England had the misfortune to be at “ Smooths”” and “ wires; | 
ia re - “a8 - 
| War most of these places would natur- Now it's“ gilts” and it 8 “ boars 
| ally be shut up. And it’s “suckers” and it’s) 
y ’ te *, _*? 

By the way, Germans are strangely “stores — 
The terms that one acquires | 





| Unpopular in London just now. I have 
| heard numbers of people, all in differ- | 








1 MacauLay; but please Heaven it | ent places, such as the Tube and omni- | 


Now we’re keeping pigs to pay. | we read so much about. 





‘ 


| ‘‘Now, Boppy, BE A GOOD BOY AND COME AND SAY YOUR PRAYERS.’’ 


I SHALL PRAY FOR THE GEeRMANS.”’ 








Hog-wash, hog-wash! are you selling | 


hog-wash 


In a pretty bottle with a nice pneu- 


matic spray ? 


Nevermore in perfume shall a useless | 


little dog wash ; 
In my heart and boudoir precious 
piggy 's holding sway. 
Oh, indeed, it’s worse than silly 
If a person now admires 
An inedible young filly, 
Dams and sires, 
Smooths and wires ; 
For in gilts and in boars 
And in suckers and in stores 
Proper keenness one acquires 
Now we're keeping pigs to pay. 





‘*A Berlin telegram says that the Kaiser 
has created the Austrian Emperor a Field 
Marshal 

The material damage done was insignificant.” 

Glasgow Evening Times. 


But the moral effect was tremendous. 


Foop.—Wanted, Partner, either 


’ 


‘* Morne 
sex, to increase stock open-air pig-farm.’ 
Morning Paper. 


An opening for one of the Food Hogs | 
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OXFORD REVISITED. 


Last week, & to military duty, 
I turned pot Ark footsteps to the West ; 
| have a natural taste for scenic beauty, 
And all my pent emotions may be guessed 
To find myself again ; 
At Didcot, loathliest junction of the plain. 





Os WBA SI is 


atau Ha 


But all things come unto the patient waiter, 
Bestle the antique spires of Alma Mater 
Almost exactly as they used to do 
In 1898, 
When I became an undergraduate. 


“ © joys whereto I went as to a bridal, 


That no amount of culture (herpecidal) 





Once more I make ye mine ; : 
There is a train that leaves at half-past nine. 


} “Tn a rude land where life among the boys is 
+ 4 One long glad round of cards and coflin juice, 
‘ And any sort of intellectual poise is 


43 The constant butt of well-expressed abuse, 
A | And it is no di 
To put a table-knife inside one’s face, 





“T have remembered picnics on the Isis, 


Nor ever dreamed a European crisis 
Would make a British soldier out of me— 
The mute inglorious kind 
That push the beastly war on from behind. 





a el a 


Are beckoning to me with the old allure ; 


Which I for one-and-ninepence can secure, 
Reaching on Memory’s wing 


But oh, the facts! How doomed to disillusion 


Where are the undergrads in gay profusion 
Whose waistcoats made meloai 
All the jeunesse dorée 
That shed the glamour of an elder day ? 


Can this be Oxford? And is that my college 
That vomits khaki through its sacred gatt ? 


Where nurses pass and ambulances wait ? 
Ah! sick ones, pale of face, 
I too have suffered tortures in that place ! 


tia 


ee nella a a ne RU ane eae AR ARO TE HE IRA ae Se NN: 


Balliol is bare of all but mild Hindoos ; 
The stalwart oars that Isis used to nourish 
Are in the trenches giving Fritz the Blues, 
And many a stout D.D. 
Is digging trenches with the V.T.C. 


ren 


_ Why press the search when every hallowed close is 
Cluttered with youthful soldiers forming fours ; 
ih While the drum stutters and the bugler blows his 
ft Loud summons, and the hoarse bull-sergeant roars, 


While almost out of view 


“ Behold!” I cried, “in yon contiguous blue 


ith Youth's fair aureole clustering on a brow 


Will coax the semblance of a crop from now, 


Bonfires and bumps and Borrrn’s cakes and tea, 


“ But here I am” (I mused) “ and quad-and cloister 


The lovely world of Youth shall be mine oyster 


Parnassus’ groves and Wisdom’s fabled spring.” 


The dreams that cheat the mind's responsive eye! 


ious the High, 


Are those the schools where once I aired my knowledge 


In Tom his quad the Bloods no longer flourish ; 


It is a sight to stir the pulse of poet, 
These splendid youths with zeal and courage fired, 
But as for Private Me, M.A.—why, blow it! 
The very sight of soldiers makes me tired ; 
Learning—detached, apart— 
I sought, not War's reverberating art. 


Vain search! But see! One ancient institution 
Still doing business at the same old stand ; 
'Tis Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, or I’m a Proossian, 
That erst dispensed my slender cash-in-hand ; 
I'll borrow of their pelf 
And buy some War Loan to console myself. 
ALGOL, 


THE GREAT INVESTMENT. 


I am a fair man, even to Huns. When Germany pays 
an indemnity of £2,000,000,000 I think we might knock off 
a tenner or so because the Karser has done so much to 
beautify our banks. Once they were cold cheerless places. 
A suspicion of an overdraft always swept through them. 
Now I love to go to the bank and see the beautiful blonde 
and brown and auburn heads bent over the ledgers. If I 
could be quite certain that they were not looking up the 
details of my account I should be perfectly happy. 

Somebody told me that I could buy War Loan at 5} per 
cent. by borrowing money from my bank at five per cent. 
This seemed to be the kind of investment I had been 
looking for. I found that if I took a million on those terms 
I should draw a net income of £2,500 a year. But I am 
a patriot. It seemed to me that £2,500 a year was rather 
more than I was worth to the nation. Was I better value 
than six M.P.’s? Of course I might be worth six Ramsay 
Macponatps. However I resolved to avoid greed and ask 
for a simple hundred thousand. 

So I went to my bank and said to a blue-eyed, Watteau 
type of beauty, “I want to see the manager, please. 
Concerning an important investment in War Loan,” I 
added hastily, fearing lest the damsel should conclude that 
I wanted an ordinary overdraft. 

I was ushered into the manager’s private room. 

“About this War Loan,” I began. “I understand that you 
advance money at five per cent. to make the purchase.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” said the manager, beaming. 

I leapt for joy. I had thought that there must be a 
catch somewhere. 

“Put me down for a hundred thousand,” I said. 

The manager nearly fell out of his swing-chair. “ My 
dear Sir,” he gasped, “‘ have you any prospect of being able 
to save a hundred thousand during the next year or so?” 

* Am I a milk-dealer or a munition-worker?” I replied. 
“I should be both surprised and gratified if I saved that 
sum ina year. Still I might do it, you know. I should 
have to give up tobacco, of course. Or suppose relations 
hitherto unknown to me died and left me handsome 
legacies. You are always seeing these things in the papers. 
‘Baker Inherits Half-Million From Lost Australian Uncle.’” 
| “A hundred,” amended the manager. ‘“ Shall we say & 
hundred? You need not pay a deposit. I'll give you a form.” 

“ Where's your patriotism ?” I demanded. “ A hundred, 
you say ? Well, I decline your overdraft. Keep your ill- 
gotten much-grudged gain. I'll pay cash.” 

I left the bank sadly. I had thought of intimating to 
the blonde, brown and auburn beauties that I had just put 
a hundred thousand in War Loan. I had imagined their 
eyes gleaming at the spectacle of one-tenth of a millionaire. 

And now I can’t go to the bank again. At least not till 
I have worked up my balance a little above its present total, 














The thrumming biplane cleaves the astonished blue? 


namely £2 1s. 9d. 
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Instructor (to very nervous lady, who, with a view to war-work, is inquiring about tuition), ‘Or couRSE YOU WOULD BEGIN ON A 
LOW-POWERED CAR, AND THEN WE SHOULD TAKE YoU IN A 40—50, AND FINISH YOU OFF IN TRAFFIC.” 








f that with a singular skill and with a passion that never 
OUR BOOKING OFFICE, : gets out of hand so as to convey the impression of hyster- 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) jical exaggeration lays bare the heart of a youth who was 


If Wishes were Horses (Hurst anv BuacketTT) is one of | at the storming of Liége, fought in Flanders, then on the 
“s most engaging ey that : have met for _— a rer y" Front Nr agein c _— Sane, ee a —. 

e matter of it, perhaps, is nothing very new: a story of | tered elbow sent him home broken and aged—that is wha 
expanding fortunes and contracting sympathies. But the | his chronicler emphasises—not by the wound, but by the 
writer, Countess Barcynska, has, before all else, the/| long horror and fatigue of the successive campaigns. The 
inestimable gift of making you believe in her people. All| poignancy of his cahatings lay in the fact that we Dane 
the characters are vigorously alive. The result is that one | he went without any of the great hopes and passions that 
follows with quite unusual interest the chequered career | inspired his German comrades, of whom however he speaks 
of her central figure, Martin Leffley, from his introduction | with no ill-will. He took part by order in some of the 
as a frankly unpleasant youth, very red about the ears, | “ punishments” of Belgian villages, loathing the savage 
“which was where he always blushed,” to the final glimpse | cruelties of them and dee ly convinced that the rape of 
of him, titled, an M.P., and, incidentally, a bowed and better | Belgium was an inexpiable wrong which the world will 
man, purified by the wonderful devotion of Hose, the wife| remember to the lasting dishonour of the German name. 
whom throughout the tale he has bullied and undervalued. You get an impression of the added horror of this War fcr 
Nor is Rose herself, with her unwavering belief in her clay | the imaginative temperamental, and some pathetic pictures 
_ a less memorable figure. Of the negra ted pr i ae pe —— ay a hperyie= vga 
affection went to Aunt Polly, the kindly dealer in old| people on the other side, who had no will to war and no 
clothes, who imagined the Savile to be a night club. But, | illusions as to the splendour of world-dominion—a vision 
as I say, the whole cast is astonishingly real. Only once of desolate homes and countrysides empty of all but very 
did I fear for the story, when it seemed as though the) old men. 
machinations of a super-villainous M.P. were about to lead vee 
it astray into the paths of melodrama. But the danger; The first lines of Still Life (Constanue), which begins in 
| Proved to be brief, and the unexpected beauty and dig-| “the night train from the German frontier to Paris,” gave 
| hity of the closing chapter would have redeemed a more |me much the same impression of impossibility (was there 
serious lapse. ever such a train?) that I should have felt about a story 
mane that opened in the moon. But the shock of this was 
Forced to Fight (Hernemany) is the record of a Schleswig | nothing to some, different in character, that were to follow. 
_ Dane set forth by Erton Ericusen and very capably trans- | Frankly, I confess that Mr. MippteTon Murry's book has 








lated from the Danish by Inaesora Lunp. It is a book! me baffled. Others perhaps may admire the pains lavislied | 
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| enough to overestimate its 
importance. 


better, I regret to add, 


| in an increasingly foolish and improbable fashion (even for 
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by the author in analysing the emotions of a group of 
characters whose temperaments certainly give him every 
opportunity for this exercise. An impressionist, and) 
impressionable, youth, whom I have (reluctantly) to call 
hero, intrigues his unpleasant way through the plot; first 
in Paris—where you may make a shrewd guess at his pre- 
oceupations—then in an English village, to which he has) 
eloped with the wife of a friend; in France again, and so on. 
The emotions to which these amorous adventures expose 
him are handled by the author with a care that suggests | 
rather the naughtiness of the antique nineties than anything 
belonging to these more vigorous days. I am far from 
suggesting that, as a study in super-sensibility, the book 
lacks skill. There are indeed scenes of almost painful 
cleverness. My complaint is that it is out of date, or (I 
should perhaps better say) conspicuously out of harmony 
with the present time. But if you hanker for these pictures 
of the past that is another matter. I will merely issue 
a warning that you should preserve this book on some 
shelf not too accessible by (~~~ 
those who are still young 














The Bodley Head I have no doubt that Canada Chaps will 
be welcome. I hope, however, that Mrs. Sue will not 


mind my saying that the best of her tales are those which 
have more to do with Canada than its “chaps.” Her 
stories of fighting and of fighters seem to me to have a note 
in them that does not ring quite true. It is just the differ. 
ence between the soldier telling his own artless and rugged 
tale and someone else telling it for him with a touch of 
artifice. But when the author merely uses the War as her 
background she writes with real power. The straining for 
effect vanishes, and so little do the later stories resemble 
the earlier that I should not have guessed that they were 
written by the same hand. “Citoyenne Michelle” and 
“The King’s Gift,” for instance, are true gems, and they 
are offered to you at the price of paste. Nowhere will you 
find a better bargain for your shilling. 
Hetenx Mackay, in A Journal of Small Things (MEtRosE), 
sets before us with, it might seem, almost too deliberate 
1 simplicity of idiom little 


- | scenes and remembered re- 





'flections of her days in 








It was an odd experience 
to turn, as I did, directly 
from the new Haymarket 
play, of which the late Tom 
GALLON was part author, to 
what I suppose was the 
last story he ever wrote, 
The Lady in the Black Mask 
(Minis anp Boon), which 
begins in a theatre with the 
heroine watching a play. 
It begins, moreover, very 
well and excitingly; much 





than it goes on. When 
the heroine arrived home 
from the theatre, the girl 
whose companion she was, 
pleading fatigue, persuaded 
her to go out again to a 
masked ball, wearing the 


WEERK’S 








the personality of her mis- ee 
tress. The two girls, Ruth, the heroine, and Damia, 
lived in a gloomy house with old Mr. Verinder, who 
was Damia’s guardian. But when Ruth returned from 
the ball she found that this arrangement no longer held 
good, Verinder having been melodramatically stabbed | 
during her absence. And as no one knew, or would 
ever believe, that it was Damia and not herself who had 
remained at home you ise @ very pretty gambit of 
intrigue, Unfortunately, as I said above, the tension is not 
quite sustained, partly because the characters all behave 


tales of this genre); partly because there is never sufficient 
uncertainty as to who it was (not, of course, Damia) who 
er killed Verinder. Still, of its kind, as the sort of 
shocker that used to be valued at a shilling, but appears, 
like ry else, to have risen in price, The Lady in the 
Black Mask is fairly up to the average. I fancy her profits 
might have been greater before the discouragement of rail- 
way travelling. That is precisely the environment for 
which she is best fitted. 








THE PRICELESS PLUMBER—AN INCIDENT OF LAST 


Troubled Householder (writing). ‘‘ Tuerm 18 A SLIGHT LEAKAGE IN 
ane d ind ‘ ONE OF OUR WATER-PIPES. KINDLY PUT MY NAME DOWN AS A 
dress and indeed ASsUMIDg | suMBLE CANDIDATE FOR YOUR ESTEEMED SERVICES.” 


| France since the July of 
‘the terrible year. An 
| American to whom France 
has come to be her adopted 
‘and most tenderly loved 
| foster-country, she tells of 
\little things, chiefly sad 
|little things, seen in the 
| hospitals she served or by 
| the wayside or in the 
houses of the simple and 
‘the great, shadowed alike 
| by the all-embracing deso- 
lation of the War. The 
| writer has a singular power 
| of selecting the significant 

2%. | details of an incident, and | 

- * La delicate sensitiveness to | 
G80: |beauty and to suffering | 
‘which gives distinction to 
this charming book. Less | 
| happy perhaps and much | 
‘less in the picture are the | 
|episodes learnt only at) 
~ See __) second hand and suggesting 
the technique and unreality of the imagined short story. | 
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Another Impending Apology. } 


From a paragraph about Mr. Jonn Bucnan :— 
** It is said that he writes his novels as a cure for insomnia.” 
News of the World. 


The Censor Abroad. 


“‘ When the High Court is sitting, the Resident Magistrate’s Court 
is held in a room about upteen feet long by about upteen feet wide. 
East African Standard, 





‘‘CurEs SromacH Trovsir orn Money Back.” 
Advt. in South African Paper. 
This “ Money Back ” seems a new disease. | 


From an article in the Berliner Tageblatt descriptive of ) 
life on the Western Front :— 

‘Perhaps the sun will soon bring warm wind, and how glad one | 
would be of a thaw in the trenches. But then the accursed time Wi 
come again when the whole surface of Northern France sticks to the 








In the series of “Chap” books which is emerging from 





boot of the German soldier.’’—The Times. 


| Our brave police must look to their laurels. 
_ We 
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One of the latest peculiarities of the 
Kaiser is an absolute horror at the 
thought of being prematurely buried. 
Several experts however say that this 
is impossible. * * 


It appears that HINDENBURG accuses 
the Crown Prince or Bavaria of 
having misunderstood an order, thus 
losing Grandeourt for the Germans. 
RupPrReECHT, we understand, retorted 
that the real culprits were the British. 

x « 





In a character-sketch of von Bis- 
sinc, the Cologne Gazette says, “ He is 
a fine musician and his execution is 
| good.” It would be. 

a 


NoGerman submarine, 
says ADMIRAL VON 
CaPELLE, has been lost 
since the beginning of 
| thesubmarine war. This 
| assurance has been re- 
ceived with the liveliest 
satisfaction by several 
U-boat commanders who 
have been in. the awk- 
ward predicament of not 
knowing whether they 
were officially missing. 


Captain ‘Bory Ep is 
stated to have returned 
| to the United States dis- 
guised. Not on this oc- | 
casion, we may assume, | 
as an officer and a/} 


gentleman. | 
| x & | 


According to the ex-| 
| Portuguese Consul at 
| Hamburg bone tickets | 
are issued for making 
soup, but the bone must be returned to 
the authorities. Possibly the hardship 
of the procedure would be mitigated if 
| ticket-holders were permitted to growl. 


COLUMNS.”’ 


_A metallurgical engineer at the Sur- 
biton Tribunal said he was forty-one 
years old, and only missed the age- 
limit by eighteen hours. It is not 
thought that he did it purposely. 

* * 


At the Billericay Tribunal an appli- 
cant last week stated that he had nine 
children, but upon counting them again 
he discovered that he had ten. There 
seems to be no excuse for this sort of 


fairly well advertised. 
: 

Discussing the latest dress fashion, 
a lady writer says, “ It is a most ridicu- 
lous dress. Nothing worse could be 
conceived.”” This, of course, is foolish 


———— 





VOL. CLI, 





THAT FINDERS OF FIRST SNOWDROP, CROCUS, PRIMROSE 
SPRING PHENOMENA MUST APPRISE WORLD THROUGH OUR ADVERTISEMENT d 


| ever, that there may be a small surplus 
'which can be devoted to the needs of 


thing, for Adding machines are now 


talk, for the lady has not seen next | 
season's style. 


Eggs to the number of six million odd 
* | have just arrived from China, says a 
. news item, and will be used for con- 
fectionery. Had they arrived three 
months ago nothing could have averted 
a General Election. 

+ * 

A hen while being sold at a Red 
Cross sale at Horsham laid an egg, 
_ which fetched 35s. In the best hen 

“When I see a map of the British | circles, where steady silent work is 
Empire,” said Mr, Ponsonsy, M.P.,| being done, there is a growing tend- 
“I do not feel any pride whatsoever.” | ency to frown upon these isolated acts 
People have been known to express | of ostentatious patriotism. 
similar sentiments upon sighting cer- | o © 
tain M.P.'s. 1. | The Times, it seems, has not pub- 

. |lished a complete list of its rivals in 
“The public must hold up the police- | the desperate struggle for the smallest 
circulation. A Finchley 
Chureh magazine has in- 
creased its price to 14d, 


Austrian tobacconists are now pro- 
hibited from selling more than one 
cigar a day to a customer. To conserve 
the supply still further it is proposed 
to compel the tobacconist to offer each 
customer the alternative of nuts. 





BCOPY. e¢ 
Paper bags are no 
longer being used by 


greengrocers in Bangor, 

and their customers are 

patriotically assisting 

this economy by unpod- 

ding their green peas 

and rolling them home. 
* * 


“ Bacon; as a break- 
fast food,” says an even- 
ing paper, “is fast disap- 
pearing from the table.” 
We have often noticed it 
do so. er 

* 

“It is pitiful and dis- 
graceful,” says the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,“ to watch 
women-folk walking be- 
side their half - starved 
ogs. There is no room 

in warfare for dogs.” We 
man’s hands,” said a London magistrate | have all along felt sorry for the poor 
in a recent traffic case. Itis astonishing | animals at a time when one half the 
how some policeman are able to hold} dachshund does not know how the 
them up without assistance for several | other half lives. 
seconds at a time. 


THE 


PAPER SHORTAGE, 
News Editor of ‘‘ Daily Bugle Blast.”” ‘‘ Just TYPE A SHORT NOTICE 


OR ANY EARLY 





Ph | 


| A Felicitous Juxtaposition. 


taff << j 
The staff of the ry" oe * ee gee, Semocess Beavers. 
Minister, it is announced, will be over Ca, cK Cea 


two thousand. It is still hoped, how- Pimesie Lanier. 


“ PuLvets, laying 38. 6d. each."’ 

Provincial Paper. 
*." Yet farmers persist in telling us there 's 
no money in fowls. 


disabled soldiers. 


Several men have been arrested in 
Dresden for passing counterfeit food | 
tickets. The defence will presumably | 


be that it wasn’t real food. 
x 





“The first description of how the German 
Fleet reached Rome after the battle of Jutland 
| is furnished by a neutral from Kiel.’’ 
| Johannesburg Daily Mail. 


The Royal Engineers are advertising | Of all the roads that lead to Rome this 


‘for seamen for the Inland Water Trans- | is certainly the roughest. 
‘port Section. 


The Chief Transport | —— 
Officer, we understand, has already| The New Greeting: “ Comment 
hoisted his bargee. ' yous Devonportez-vous ?" 


h 


























| leading the way with her armful of packages. 
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TO GERMANIA 
From SomEBopY WHO OUGHT TO BE IN Prison. 
Air—* To Althea from Prison.”’ 
Wuen Peace with wide and shining wings 
Invades this warring isle, 
And my beloved Germania brings 
Wearing her largest smile ; 
When close about her waist I coil 
And mouth to mouth apply, 
Not Snowpen, patriot son of toil, 
Will be more pleased than I. 


When round the No-Conseription board 
The wines of Rhineland flow, 

And many a reusing Hoch ! is roared 
To toast the staius quo; 

When o'er the swiftly-circling bowl 
Our happy tears run dry, 

Not Poysonsy, that loyal soul, 
Will be more pleased than I. 


When sausages and sauerkraut 
Fulfil the air with spice, 

And loosened tongues the praise shall shout 
Of Peace-at-any-price ; 

When German weeds our lips employ 
And hearts are full and high, 

Not Caartes Treveryan, blind with joy, 
Will be more pleased than I. 


Stone walls do not my feet confine 
Nor yet a barbed-wire cage ; 
I talk at large and claim as mine 
The freeman’s heritage ; 
And, if this wicked War but end 
Ere German hopes can die, 
Not Wrnwiam’s sk a dearest friend, 
Will be more pleased than I. O. S. 





THE BROKEN SOLDIERS. 

“ Now,” I suggested as we left the drapery department, 
* you 've got as much as you can carry.” Unfortunately it 
was impossible to relieve her of the parcels as [ had all my 
work cut out to manipulate those confounded crutches. 

“There's only the toy department,” returned Pamela, 
“I do hope 
you 're not frightfully tired.” Of course it seemed ridiculous, 
but I had not been out of hospital many days, and as yet I 
had not grown used to stumping about in this manner. 

“Do you happen,” asked Pamela at the counter, “ to have 
such a thing as a box of broken soldiers ?” 

The young woman looked astonished and even a little 
hurt, but offered, with condescension, to inquire. 

“Do you want them for Dick?” I asked, Dick being 
Pamela's youngest brother. 

“For Dick and Alice,” said Pamela. 
sister, younger still. 

“Why shouldn't I buy them a box of whole ones ?”’ 

“That wouldn't answer the purpose. They have three 
large boxes already,” answered Pamela, as a young man 
appeared in a frock coat, with a silver badge on the right 
lapel, “ For Services Rendered.” In} s hand was a dusty 
cardboard box, and in the box lay five damaged leaden 
soldiers, up-to-date soldiers in khaki; two without heads, 
two armless, one who had lost both legs. 

“Those will do > aeracwer Al said Pamela, and the 


Alice was her 


_ young man with the silver badge obligingly put the soldiers 


into my tunic pocket. It seemed to be understood that they 


and I had been knocked out in the same campaign. 


+e Why,” I asked on the way home in the taxi, “did you 


| 9 


want the soldiers to be broken ? 

« T_T] didn’t,” murmured Pamela, with a sigh. 
| “Why did Dick?” I persisted. 
| “The children are so dreadfully realistic now-a-days. 
| You see, Father objected to his breaking heads and arms off 
his new ones. Dick was quite rebellious. He wanted to 
know what he was to do for wounded; and Alice was more 
| disappointed still.” 

“T should have thought it was too painful a notion for 
her,” I suggested. 

“Oh!” cried Pamela, with a laugh, 
Cross nurse, you know. 
Noah’s Ark. She only thinks of healing them.” 

* All the King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot 
put Humpty Dumpty together again,” I said. 

“Poor old boy!’ whispered Pamela. 
| T wonder whether broken soldiers have an interest for 


| you as well,” I remarked . . . and Dick and Alice were com- 


———eeey 





“Alice is a Red! 


She’s made a hospital out of a | 


| pletely forgotten until they met us clamorously in the hall. | 


“ Did you get any, Pam?” cried Dick. 
“ Only five,” 
parcel from my pocket and handed it over. 
| ‘Tg that all?” demanded Alice. 
| «There's one more,” I said. 
| head and smiled very nicely as she took my arm. 
| No, that’s for me,” she said. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 





lover the Channel. The few lights we carried retlected 
'in-board only, and, leaning over the rail, it was with difli- 
|culty that I could distinguish the dark waters washing 
| below. Shore-ward I could see nothing, though I knew 
' that a good-sized town lay there. 

| I had soon had enough of the inclement night. Keeping 
|my feet with some difficulty upon the wet boards, I groped 
|my way to a door and, pushing it open, entered. 

| A strange scene met my gaze. A spruce man in the 
|uniform of a naval officer was seated at a table. Before 
him stood a tall well-set-up young seaman. His dis- 
|hevelled head was hatless, but otherwise he looked trim, 
and his garments fitted him better than a seaman’s gar- 
ments generally do. On each side of him stood an armed 
| guard, 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” asked the 
officer sternly. 

“No, Sir, only that I am innocent,” answered the man. 
He held his head high, almost defiantly. I could not but 
admire his courageous bearing, and yet there was an air of 

_unreality about the whole thing. I felt almost as if I were 
dreaming it, but I knew that this was not a dream. 

“The evidence against you is overwhelming,” said the 
officer. “I have no alternative but to sentence you to 
death. The sentence will be carried out at dawn. Remove 
the prisoner.” 

The seaman took a step forward. For a moment he 
seemed to be struggling with himself, anxious to speak, yet 
forcing himself to silence. Then he bowed his head, and, 
turning, placed himself between the guards and was marched 
away. 


“Ts that for me?” cried Alice; but Pamela shook her 


was the answer, as I took the small paper 


Tue night was a very dark one, for a cold damp fog hung | 


The officer sighed. “It’s a bad business,” he said. | 


“ He's the best man I ever had on my ship.” 


| 


He was speaking to himself, and again I had that) 
strange sense of unreality, as indeed I well might, for tins | 


was the Third Act of True to the Death, a melodrama in 
_ the pavilion at the end of the pier. 
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THE RETORT CELESTIAL. 


| [China has threatened to break off relations with the German Government on account of its barbarity. It will be recalled that 
| 


|| the Kaisrr once designed an allegorical picture entitled “ The Yellow Peril.”} 
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TO GERMANIA 
From SomepopY WHO OUGHT TO BE IN PRISON. 
Air—*To Althea from Prison.” 
Wuen Peace with wide and shining wings 
Invades this warring isle, 
And my beloved Germania brings 
Wearing her Jargest smile ; 
When close about her waist I coil 
And mouth to mouth apply, 
Not Syowpen, patriot son of toil, 
Will be more pleased than [. 


When round the No-Conscription board 
The wines of Rhineland flow, 

And many a rousing Hoch ! is roared 
To toast the status quo ; 

When o’er the swiftly-circling bow] 
Our happy tears run ‘dry, 

Not Ponsonny, that loyal soul, 
Will be more pleased than I. 


When sausages and sauerkraut 
Fulfil the air with spice, 

And loosened tongues the praise shall shout 
Of Peace-at-any-price ; 

When German weeds our lips employ 
And hearts are full and high, 

Not Cartes Trevetyan, blind with joy, 
Will be more pleased than I. 


Stone walls do not my feet confine 
Nor yet a barbed-wire cage ; 
I talk at large and claim as mine 
The freeman’s heritage ; 
And, if this wicked War but end 
Ere German hopes can die, 
Not Wi..1am's ag my dearest friend, 
Will be more pleased than I. O. S. 





] THE BROKEN SOLDIERS. 

“ Now,” I suggested as we left the drapery department, 
“you ‘ve got as much as you can carry.” Unfortunately it 
was impossible to relieve her of the parcels as [ had all my 
work cut out to manipulate those confounded crutches. ~ 

“There’s only the toy department,” returned Pamela, 
“TI do hope 
you 're not frightfully tired.” Of course it seemed ridiculous, 
but I had not been out of hospital many days, and as yet I 
had not grown used to stumping about in this manner. 

“Do you happen,” asked Pamela at the counter, “ to have 
such a thing as a box of broken soldiers?” 

The young woman looked astonished and even a little 
hurt, but offered, with condescension, to inquire. 

“Do you want them for Dick?” I asked, Dick being 
Pamela's youngest brother. 

“For Dick and Alice,” said Pamela. 
sister, younger still. 

“ Why shouldn't I buy them a box of whole ones?” 

“That wouldn’t answer the purpose. They have three 
large boxes already,” answered Pamela, as a young man 
appeared in a frock coat, with a silver badge on the right 
lapel, “ For Services Rendered.”” In his hand was a dusty 
cardboard box, and in the box lay five damaged leaden 


Alice was her 


soldiers, up-to-date soldiers in khaki; two without heads. | 


two armless, one who had lost both legs. 


“Those will do splendidly,” said Pamela, and the| 


young man with the silver badge obligingly put the soldiers 


into my tunie pocket. It seemed to be understood that they | 


and I had been knocked out in the same campaign. 


‘| « Why,” I asked on the way home in the taxi, “ did you 


| want the soldiers to be broken ?.” 

«JJ didn’t,” murmured Pamela, with a sigh. 

“ Why did Dick?” I persisted. 

“The children are so dreadfully realistic now-a-days. 
| You see, Father objected to his breaking heads and arms off 
his new ones. Dick was quite rebellious. He wanted to 
know what he was to do for wounded; and Alice was more 
disappointed still.” 

“T should have thought it was too painful a notion for 
her,” I suggested. 

“Oh!” cried Pamela, with a laugh, “Alice is a Red 
Cross nurse, you know. She’s made a hospital out of a 
Noah's Ark. She only thinks of healing them.” 

“All the King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot 
put Humpty Dumpty together again,” I said. 


“Poor old boy!’ whispered Pamela. 


$e 





*“ T wonder whether broken soldiers have an interest for 


| you as well,” I remarked . . . and Dick and Alice were com- 
| pletely forgotten until they met us clamorously in the hall. 
“ Did you get any, Pam?” cried Dick. 
“ Only five,’’ was the answer, as I took the small paper 
parcel from my pocket and handed it over. 
| ‘Ts that all?’ demanded Alice. 
| There's one more,” I said. 
| “Ts that for me?” 
| head and smiled very nicely as she took my arm. 
“No, that’s for me,” she said. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 
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cried Alice; but Pamela shook her | 


| Tux night was a very dark one, for a cold damp fog hung | 


‘over the Channel. The few lights we carried retlected 
|in-board only, and, leaning over the rail, it was with difli- 
jculty that I could distinguish the dark waters washing 
|below. Shore-ward I could see nothing, though I knew 
lthat a good-sized town lay there. 

| I had soon had enough of the inclement night. Keeping 
| my feet with some difficulty upon the wet boards, I groped 
my way to a door and, pushing it open, entered. 

| A strange scene met my gaze. A spruce man in the 
|uniform of a naval officer was seated at a table. Before 
him stood a tall well-set-up young seaman. His dis- 
| hevelled head was hatless, but otherwise he looked trim, 
‘and his garments fitted him better than a seaman’s gat- 
'ments generally do. On each side of him stood an armed 
| guard. 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” asked the 

| officer sternly. 

“ No, Sir, only that I am innocent,” answered the man. 
He held his head high, almost defiantly. I could not but 
admire his courageous bearing, and yet there was an air of 

| unreality about the whole thing. I felt almost as if I were 
dreaming it, but I knew that this was not a dream. 

“The evidence against you is overwhelming,” said the 
officer. ‘I have no alternative but to sentence you to 
death. The sentence will be carried out at dawn. Remove 
the prisoner.” 

The seaman took a step forward. For a moment he 
seemed to be struggling with himself, anxious to speak, yet 
forcing himself to silence. Then he bowed his head, and, 
turning, placed himself between the guards and was marched 
away. 
| The officer sighed. “It’s a bad business,” 

“He's the best man I ever had on my ship.” 


was the Third Act of True to the Death, a melodrama io 
| the pavilion at the end of the pier. 


he said. | 


He was speaking to himself, and again I had that | 
strange sense of unreality, as indeed I well might, for tins | 
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THE RETORT CELESTIAL. 
| [China has threatened to break off relations with the German Government on account of its barbarity. It will be recalled that || 


| 
| | 
j|_Se Katsun once designed an allegorical picture entitled “The Yellow Peril.”} | 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 


Grocer, ‘‘A LITTLE SUGAR WITH MY TART, PLEASE.”’ 


Waitress (late grocer’s assistant). ‘‘Certarnty, Sm, If YOU WILL ALSO TAKE MUSTARD, PEPPER, SALT, YORKSHIRE RELISH AND 


SALAD DREsSING,”’ 








WEATHER-VANES. 


Ir was 24.m. The mosquitoes were 
singing their nightly chorus, and the 


_ situation reports were coming in from 


_ the battalions in the line. 


hair sizzling in the flame of the candle, 


_ the Brigade Orderly Officer who was 


on duty for the night tried to decipher 


| the feathery scrawl on the pink form. 


“ Situation normal A-A-A wind moder- 
ate N.E.,” it read. 

“Great Scott!” said the 0.0, “ North- 
Kast!” (Tun gas waits upon a wind 
with East in it), “Give me the mes- 


| sage book.” 


Laboriously he wrote out warnings 
to the battalions and machine gun 


| sections, ete., under the Brigade’s con- 


i trol. 


Then he turned to the next mes- 

sage. 

“ Situation normal A-A-A wind light 

S.W.” 
* South - West?” said the O.O. 

blankly, viewing his now useless handi- 

work. “Which way is the wind 


i then?” 

The orderly went out to see, and! really get a very good time. People 
returned presently with a moistened; have been known to pass things to 
forefinger and the information that it them unasked.) 


With his) 








lwas “ blowing acrossways, leastways 
it seemed like it.”’ The O.0. got out 
of his little wire bed, searched in his 
pyjamas for the North Star, and, finally 
deciding that if there was any wind at 
all (which was doubtful) it was due 
South, reported it as such. The respon- 
sibility incurred kept him awake for 
| some time, but when the Brigade on the 
right flank reported a totally different 
| Wind he concluded there must be a 
| whirlwind in the line, and, putting up a 
| barrage of bad language, went to sleep 
| In due course the matter came to the 
ears of the Staff Captain, who broached 
| the subject at breakfast as the General 
ee probing his second poached egg. 

| 





“This,” said the General, who is 
| rather given to the vernacular, “is the 


limit. A North - South - East - West 
report is preposterous. Something 
must be done. Llaven’t we got a 


weather-vane of our own ? 
marmalade, will you ?”’ 


Pass the 





Four people reached hastily for the | “ 


| delicacy, and the 0.0, feeling out of it 
| passed the milk for no reason. (Generals 
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| “ What about those two vanes in our | 
last headquarters, Sir?” said the Staff 

Captain brightly—he is very bright and 

| bird-like in the mornings—* the ones | 
the padre thought were Russian fire- | 
guards. Can’t we get them? They 

aren't ours, but then they aren’é any- | 
body’s—they ‘ve been there a year, the 

old woman told me.” 

“Where's the Orderly Officer?” 
(He was there with a mouthful of 
toast.) “Take the mess limber and 
fetch ‘em back if the Heavy Group 
Artillery will let you—they ‘re in there 
now, aren't they ?” 

“And if you're g-going into the | 
town g-get some fish for dinner,” said 
the Brigade Major; “ everlasting ration ; 
beef makes my s-stammer worse.’ 

“ Why?” said the General. 

“ Indigestion — nerves, Sir; I can 
hardly talk over the telephone at all 
after dinner.” |g 
“ Good heavens!” said the General; | 

bring a turbot.” 


SS SS 





“Fish!” said the B.M. at dinner. 
“ Bong!” 
‘I brought the vanes, Sir.” 


9” 


“ Have any trouble ? 

















| 














The Mu joi \s ngs) 


Colonel (roused fron 
“No, Sir. Isaw the A.D.C., and said 
we had ‘left them behind,’ which was 
true, you know, Sir.” (The O.O. for 
once felt himself the centre of interest 
and desired to improve the occasion). 
“We did ‘leave them 
wasn’t a lie exactly . 


behind,’ so it 


’ 


“I don’t care if it was,” said the 
General; “ you've got ‘em, that's the 
main thing.” 

“Where will you have one put, 


Sir?” 
“In the fields,” said the B.M. 
“ Not too low,” said the Captain. 
“ Or too high,” said Signals. 
“ Or too far away,” said the attached 


| officer. 


“Well, now you know,” said th 
General, “ pass the chutuey.” 

They all passed it as well “as several 
other things until he was thoroughly 
dug-in, 


“ Another N.S.E.W. report, Sir,” said 
the Staff Captain next morning. 

e |” said the General. (I think 
I mentioned his partiality for the ver- 
nacular). “ Where’s our vane ?” 
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AT OUR COMPANY SMOKER. 


AND WE DIDN'T CARE A BUTTON IF THE ODDS WERE ON THE FOR 
[ eEN—TWENTY—THIRTY—FORTY——” > 
surreptitious snooze), ‘‘ As you WERE!—NUMBER!” 


| The B.M. smiled a smile (sickly, one). 
| “That’s better!” The General spun 
and out|itround. “ What's it say now ? East!” 

“ Better wait,” said the B.M., “it'll 
change its mind in a minute.” 


“It’s up, Sir,” said the O.0O., shining 
proudly again, “and | 4 

‘We'll have a look at it,” 
they all went—General, Brigade Major | 
(enunciating pedantically after a fish 











breakfast), Staff Captain (bright and; “It’s going!” cried the General 
birdlike), and the O.O. It was a excitedly. “There! Well, I’m— 
brilliant spectacle. West!” 

“ North is—there!"’ saidthe General; “ The padre was right—it must be a | 
in his best field-day manner, “and this | fireguard, after all,” said the Staff 
is pointing—due East!” He touched Captain. 


“Or a s-sundial,”’ muttered the B.M. 
I believe the meteorological report 
was finally entered as: “ Wind light to 


the vane gently. It did not budge. | 
He touched it again. A cold sweat} 
broke out on the forehead of the O.O. 

‘ Paralysed,” said the B.M. 


“Give it a ‘stand-east,’ Sir,” said! East to West (cia North and South).” 
the Staff Captain. | Of course,” said the General kindly 
“t's stiff!” said the General;|to the O.0., “it’s not quite perpen- 


ants oil” (pause), 


with oil (salad, bottle, one). 
‘Now pour it over the top—top, | 

boy, top!” | position, but otherwise it's all right— 
\ flood sprayed over the top flange, | quite all right.” 

and the B.M. searched hastily for a| “ Yes, Sir,” said the 0.0, 

handkerchief. *« And there's too much oil,” added 
“ Making a salad of you?” said the the General, as he moved off. 

General. “ Ha! hal” “ There is,” said the B.M., 


discover 


ithe vane itself wants looking to, and | 
ithe whole thing is in rather a bad | 


moderate (to strong), varying from | 


“wants oi/!”’ and! dicular, it’s a bit too low; wants a | 
the O.O. slid away, returning at once| stronger prop, Wires are a bit slack, | 


| 


’ 
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_ing another blob on his shiny boots, 











seemed to have lost his first keenness, 
“I'm glad it’s working all right. By 
| the way, we shall be moving from here 
_ to-morrow; the division's going back.” 


| ous event at the college tuck-shop.”’ 


| gunshot fired by a submorine, which boarded 


| board, and then authorised the continuation 


“and on m-me!” 
. * * * * 
The Staff were unaccountably late. 
The 0.0. breakfasted alone. For three 
days he had been the despair of the 


_ small and perspiring body of pioneers, | 


who towards the end had fled at the! 
mere sight of him. But at last the vane | 
was working. 
“ Well,” said the General when he! 
came in, “ how’s the wind, expert?” 
“N.N.E.,” said the 0.0. proudly. 
(It was the first thing he had done | 
since he came on the Brigade three! 
weeks before, and he was pleased at, 
the interest the Staff bad taken in his | 
little achievement.) “I ‘ve had the 
pioneers working on it, and we've got 
it up another four feet, Sir, tightened 
the pole, and wired it on to the sup- 
ports on every side. It’s quite per- 
pendicular now. I've marked out the 
points of the compass on it, and fixed 
up a little arrangement for gauging the 
strength of the wind—that flap thing, 
you know, Sir ° 
“Yes, yes,” said the General, who 








The 0.0. drained the teapot in 
silence, and was glad it was strong 
and bitter. 





Result of the Blockade. 
Notice on a railway bookstall :— 
“MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 
Mvcn repucep.” 


**On the pier a man was arrested who de- 
clared excitedly that he was Frederick Hohen- 
zollern, the Kaiser's nephew, but he appeared 
quite harmless.’’—Daily News. 


Obviously an impostor. 








“The khaki-clad boys were as merry as a 
party of undergraduates celebrating some joy- 
Yorkshire Herald. 


What memories of the Junior Common 
Room are recalled by this artless phrase. 





The Super-Submarine. 
“The Lyman M. Law was stopped by a_ 


the American boat, took the names of all on 


of the voyage."'"—Evening News. 





Experiences of Mr. Grranp's party :— 

“Our first surprise on reaching Paris was 
to find taxi-cabs, and taxi-cubs with pneu- 
matic tyres."’—Scots Paper. 
We suggest that our M.F.H.’s should 
import a few of these in time for next 
season's cubbing. They give an excel- 
lent run for the money—a mile for 





eightpence or so. 


THE MISSING LEADER. 


Waar is Master Wixston doing? 

What new paths is he pursuing? 

What strange broth can he be 
brewing ? 


Is he painting, by commission, 
Portraits of the Coalition 
For the R.A. exhibition ? 


Is he Jacky-obin or anti? 
Is he likely to “ go Fanti,” 
Or becoming shrewd and canty ? 


Is he in disguise at Kovel, 
Living in a moujik’s hovel, 
Making a tremendous novel ? 


Does he run a photo-play show? 
Or in se@va indignatio 
Is he writing for Horatio? 


Fired by the divine afflatus 
Does he weekly lacerate us, 
Like a Juvenal renatus ? 


As the great financial purist, 
Will he smite the sinecurist 
Or emerge as a Futurist ? 


Is he regularly sending 
Haia and Bzarry screeds unending, 
Good advice with censure blending ? 


Is he ploughing, is he hoeing? 
Is he planting beet, or going 
In for early ‘tato-growing ? 


Is he writing verse cr prosing, 
Or intent upon disclosing 
Gifts for musical composing ? 


Is he lecturing to flappers ? 
Is he tunnelling with sappers ? 
Has he joined the U-boat trappers ? 


Or, to petrify recorders 
Of events within our borders, 


Has he taken Holy Orders ? 


Is he well or ill or middling? 
Is he fighting, is he fiddling ?— 
He can't only be thumb-twiddling. 


These are merely dim surmises, 

But experience advises 

Us to look for weird surprises, 

Somersaults, and strange disguises, 
at a * bs oa 

Thus we summed the situation 

When Sir Hepwortu Mevx’ oration 

Brought about a transformation. 


Lo! the Blenheim Boanerges 
On a sudden re-emerges 

And, to calm the naval gurges, 
Fisner’s restoration urges. 





A Work of Supererogation. 
** At an interval in the evening some carols 
were sung by members of our G. F.S., anda 


collection was taken on behalf of a fund for 


providing Huns for our soldiers.”” 
Parish Magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


No one can answer the question, 
and I have not the pluck—being a 
law-abiding citizen—to try for myself, 
| But I do so want to know. I ask 
everyone. I ask my partners at dinner 
(when any dinner comes my way). I 
ask casual acquaintances, I would ask 
the officials themselves, only they are 
so preoccupied. But the words cer- 
tainly set up a very engrossing problem, 
and upon this problem many minor 
problems depend, clustering round it 
like chickens round the maternal hen, 
But I should be quite content with an 
answer only to the hen; the rest could 
wait. Yet there is an inter-dependence 
between them that cannot be over- 
looked. For example, did someone once 
do it and meet with such a calamity 
that everyone else had to be warned? 
Or is it merely that the authorities dis- 
like us to be comfy? Or is it thought 
that the publie might get so much 
attracted by the habit as to convert 
the place into a house where a dance 
is in progress? I wish 1 knew these 
things. 

Will not some Member ask for in- 
formation in the House, and then— 
arising out of this question—get all 
the other subsidiary facts? We are 
told so many things that don’t matter, 
such as the enormous number of Min- 
lisnere in the new Government, which 
lw as formed, if 1 remember rightly, as 
|a protest against too large a Cabinet; 
lsuch as the colossal genius of each 
| and every performer in Mr. CocHrane’s 
| theatrical companies ; such as the best 
place in Oxford Street to contract the 
shopping habit; such as the breaks 
made day by day all through the War 
by billiard champions; such as the 
departure of Mr. G. B. Suaw on his 
bewildering and, one would think, 
totally unnecessary visit to the Front 
and his return from that experience; 
such as—but enough. I am told by the 
|informative Press all these and more 
things, but no one tells me the one 
thing I want to know. 

Perhaps you can. 

I want to know why we may not 
sit on the Tube moving staircases, and 
I want to know what would happen 
|if we did. 











What to do with Our Dogs. 














‘‘For Sare.—Pure Bred Irish Terrier Dog, 
right thing to wear now. Seamless, comfort | 
able. All Wool.''—Bedford Daily Circular. 





‘Bread embroideries encircle the figure.” 
Glasgow Citizen, 
An appropriate adornment for the bread 
basket, no doubt, but too extravagant 
in these times. 
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BUNNY’S LITTLE BIT. 
Tuts scheme of keeping rabbits 
To fatten them as food 
Breaks up the kindly habits 
Acquired in babyhood : 
For we, as youthful scions, 
Were taught to love the dears 
{nd bring them dandelions 
And lift them by the ears. 


We learned how each new litter 
That came to Flip or Fan 
Grew finer and grew fitter 
With tea-leaves in the bran; 
We learned which stalks were 
And which were merely tough, 
What grass was good for Silky 
And what was good for Fluff. 


Such moral mild up-bringing 
Now makes me much distressed 
When little necks need wringing 
And little paws protest, 
Lest wraiths from empty hutches 
Should haunt me, hung in pairs, 
And ghosts—'tis here it touches— 


Of happy Belgian hares. 


However, with my morals 
I manfully shall cope, 
And back my country’s quarrels, 
But none the less I hope 
Betore poor Bunny ’s taken 
As stuff for knife and fork 
J | e he dge-hog will be bac n, 
The guinea-pig be pork. 


W. 1] 


.O. 








PROBLEMS FOR PETROLEUSES 
Tue Metropclitan Commissioner of 
Police having decided to sanction wo- 
men taxicab-drivers, we understand 
that all applicants for licences will be 
required to pass a severe examinatic 
in “knowledge of London.” As, how- 
ever, this will concerned mainly 
with localities and quickest routes, we 
venture to suggest to the examiners a 


be 


| ew supplementary questions of a mors 


} (a) 


general character :— 

(I.) How far should a cab wheel, re 
volying at fifteen miles an hour, be able 
to fling a pint of London mud ? 

(m.) Has a pedestrian any right t 
cross a road? and, if so, how much ? 

(u1.) With three toots of an ordinary 
motor-horn indicate the following :— 
contempt, (d) rage, (c) homicidal 
mania. 

(tv.) Under what circumstances, if 
any, should the words “Thank you’ 
be employed ? : 

(v.) Having been engaged at 11,35 p.m. 
to drive an elderly gentleman, wearing 
a fur-coat, to Golder’s Green, you a 
tendered the legal fare plus twopence 
Express, within ladylike limits, your 
appreciation of this generosity. 


’ 





Old Lady (buying records to send to France—to assistant in Gramophone Departmen’). 
‘(IP THAT ONE IS THE SONG CALLED, ‘TueRe’s A SHIP THAT’S BOUND FoR Burouty,’ 


I’LL TAKE IT. 








Bo? WILL YOU FIRST LET ME KNOW IF IT CONTAINS ANY INFORMATION 
WHICH COULD BE OF ADVANTAGE TO THE ENEMY?"’ 








(v1.) On subsequently discovering the 
same gentleman to be a member of the 
Petrol Co 


answer accordingly. 
vu.) Sketch, within ten sheets of 
MS.., vour idea of a becoming and ser- 


viceable uniform for a lady- driver. 
vin.) Who said, and in what con- 
nection 
“The hand that ste ps 
} 


ules the world ”? 


the traffic 


Wor! 


‘This flag shall not be lowered at| 


the bidding of an alien”? 

rx.) At the top of St. 

hailed 

spinster ladies with hand luggage, wish- 
ing to be driven to Euston, and by a 
single unencumbered gentleman whose 
destination is the pavoy Grill. Well? 

(x.) At what hour do performances 
at the London theatres end, and which 
he best place ; of con- 


u are 


do you conside 


trol Committee, revise your | 


James's Street | 
simultaneously by two | 


cealment in which to secrete yourself | 
at that time ? 

(x1.) What would be your correct 
procedure on receiving a simple diree- 
tion to “ The Palace” from— 

(a) The Prime Minister ? 
(b) The Bishop of Lonpon ? | 
(c) Any Second-Lieutenant ? 








A Prophet of Evil. 
Epwarp CARSON ON THE ADMIRALTY'S 
New Ficutrise Poricy. 
‘Ir Caw axp Witt pe Dereatep 
Headlines in ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle.” 


* DIR 


From an official circular relating to 
the British Industries Fair :— 

‘+ Information regarding the best means of 
reaching the Fair from all parts of London 
will be obtainable at the Fair, but will not be 


| available before the opening day.” 


You must get there first, if you want 
to be told how to get there. @ 
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, The section subs is feedin’ up with oysters in Bethoon, ‘8 
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NJ 
The Vicar (to Mrs. Bloggs, who has been describing the insulting behaviour of the lady next door). ‘* WELU, WELL, If MUST BE MOST 
UNPLEASANT BEING SHOUTED AT OVER THE WALL, BUT I SUPPOSE THE BEST THING IS TO TAKE NO NOTICE.” 


Mrs. Bloggs. *‘Tuar’s what I sHOULD LIKE To po, Str. Bur o’ course I ’as TO GIVE 'ER A ANSWER BACK NOW AND AGal¥ 
—JUST TO KEEP THE PEACE, LIKE.”’ 








| 





THE ACTING BOMBARDIER. 


Wuen Joorius Casar took ‘is guns along the pavvy road |The Sergeant-Major’s cleaned ‘is teeth an’ gone a prom: | 





An’ strafed the bloomin’ ‘eathens on the Rhine, mynard, 
The men ‘oo did ‘is dirty work an’ bore the ‘eavy load The N.C.O.s is somewhere drinkin’ beer, | 
Was the men ‘ose job did correspond to mine. An’ the man they've left to work an’ drill an’ grouse an | 
When Nap, dug in ‘is swossung-kangs be’ind the ugly | mount the guard 
Fosse Is of course your ‘umble actin’ bombardier. 
And made the Prooshians sweat their souls with fear, a 
The men ‘oo 'elped ‘im most of all to slip it well across Oh, I’m the man that takes fatigues for bringin’ stores at 
Was the men with actin’ rank o’ bombardier. night, 





Conductin’ G.S. wagons in the snow, 
Oh, the Colonel strafes the Old Man, an’ ’e strafes the) An' I’m the man that scrounges round to keep the ‘ome 
Capting too, fires bright : 
Then to the subs the ‘eavy language flows ; (“ An’ don’t you bloomin’ well be pinched, you know"); 
They comes an’ calls their Numbers One an ineflicient) An’ I’m the man that lashes F.P.1.’s up to the gua, 


crew An’ acts the nursemaid ‘alf the ruddy day; 
An’ down it comes to junior N.C.O.'s; | An’ fifty other little jobs that ain’t exactly fun 
Accompany one stripe (without the pay). 
An’ the full edition’s poured into the ear 


Of the man that’s got to be ubeek (an’ you be—blest | But no, we never grouses in the Roy'l Artillerie, 


as well), Of cheerful things to think there ’s quite a lot; 
The man with actin’ rank o’ bombardier. | Old Sergeant Blobbs is goin’ 'ome the end of Februree 


To do instructin’ stunts at Aldershot; 
Or, if there’s nothin’ doin’ of a winter afternoon, | The S.M.,’s recommended (‘Eavens !) for commissioned rank, 
The Old Man’s at 'eadquarters ‘avin’ tea, An’ little changes means a step up ‘ere, 
o if I keep me temper an’ go easy with vang blank, 
; ; I'll soon drop “ actin'” off the “ bombardier.” 


An’ then the B.S.M. chips in an’ gives ‘em ‘oly ‘ell, | 
| 


The Capting ’s snorin’ out at the O.P. 
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OPPOSITION APPROVAL OF THE NEW BOYS. 


Mr. Wixston CuurcHitn (patting Sir Epwanp Carson on the back) } “Hy 


Mn. Hersenr Samvet (patting Mr. Bonar Law on the back) 


Monday, February 19th.—The Cuax- | case, “‘ How beautifully it grows!” Up} 


CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER announced | to the present, however, there are only 
that the “ new money” subseribed for | thirty-three actual Ministers of the 


the War Loan amounted to at least |Crown, not counting such small fry | 


seven hundred millions. Being a mod- | as Under-Secretaries, and their salaries 
est man he refrained from saying, “ A | merely amount to the tritle of £133,500. 
loan, I did it,” though it was largely | It is pleasant to learn that a branch of 


' due to his faith in the generosity and the Shipping Controller's department 


good sense of his fellow-citizens that is appropriately housed in the Lake 
the rate of interest was not more oner- Dwellings in St. James’s Park ; and, in 
ous to the State. iview of Mr. Krxa’s objection that the 


Mr. Lynxcu thinks it would be a good| members of the Secret Service with 


idea if Ireland were specially repre-; whom he has come into contact make 


peel, © 
gery 


sented at the Peace Conference, in| no sort of secret about their business | 


order that her delegates might assert |(one pictures them confiding in this 
her right to self-government. I dare! gentleman), it is expected that the 
say, if pressed, he would be prepared | Board of Works will shortly comman- 
to nominate at least one of her repre- | deer a strip of Tube Railway to conceal 
sentatives. Having regard to the|them in. 

Nationalist attitude towards military | Tuesday, Feil 


ruary 20th.—In one 


| service Mr. Batrour might have re-| respect the two representatives of the 


torted that only belligerents would be! War Office in the House of Commons 
represented at the Peace Conference, | are singularly alike. When answering 
| but he contented himself with a simple | their daily catechism both wear spec- 
| negative. | tacles—Mr. Forsrer an ordinary gold- 
| There is an erroneous impression that | rimmed pair, Mr. Macrnerson the fear- 


, Mr. Lioyp Georazx sits in his private! some tortoise-shell variety which gives | 


, room scheming out new Departments | an air of antiquity to the most youthful 
, and murmuring like the gentleman in countenance; and each, when he has to 


the advertisement of the elastic book-! answer an awkward “ supplementary,” 


2°S BEEN TALKING SENSE.’ 


begins by carefully taking off his glasses 
and so giving himself an extra moment 
or two to frame a telling reply. 
This afternoon Mr. MacpHersons 
spectacles were on and off half-a-dozen 
times as he withstood an assault 
directed from various quarters against 
the refusal of the War Office to admit 
the profession of “ manipulative sut- 
to the Army Medical Service. 
In vain he was informed of wonderful 
cures effected by this means on generals 
and admirals, and even members of the 
Government; in vain Mr. Lyxcu sought | 


|from him an admission that the life of 


one private soldier was more valuable | 
than that of the two Front Benches) 
put together. All these attempts a6 
manipulative surgery quite failed to} 
reduce Mr. Macrpnerson’s obstinate | 
stiff neck; and at last the Speaker had 
to intervene to stop the treatment. 
The persistence with which a little 
knot of Members below the Gangway | 
advances the proposition that all Get- | 
many is longing to make an honourable | 
peace, and that it is only the insatiate | 
ambition of the Allies which stands 
in the way, would be pathetic if it} 
were not mischievous. Mr. PoNsoNnBY,” 
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Mr. TrEVELYAN, and Mr. SNowDen once 
more argued this hopeless case with a 
sood deal of varied ability. A small 
house listened politely, but was more 
| impressed by a masterly exposé of the 
facts by Mr. Ronanp M'Ner1, and 
an Imperialist slogan by Sir Hamar 
Greenwoop; while later in the debate 
Mr. Bonar Law restated the national 
aims in the War with a cogency that 


pledge “‘on behalf of those who sit| 
opposite the Government " to give 
Ministers their whole-hearted support. 

Wednesday, February 21st.—The 
House learned with satisfaction that 
crews of our river gun-boats in Meso- 
|potamia are to get their hard-lying 
money; and when the authors of the 
Turkish communiqués hear of it they 
are expected to put in a similar claim. 

Lord Fisher was in his customary 
place over the Clock—his friends all 
| tell us that he is superior to Time; 
| Lord BeresForD was at a suitable— 

I had almost said respectful—distance 

from him in the Peers’ Gallery; and} 

| conspicuous among the Distinguished | 
| Strangers was Sir Jown JELLICOR. 
| They and all of us listened intently 
| while for over an hour Sir Epwarp 
| Carson, now as much at home on the 
quarter-deck as ever he was at quarter 
sessions, discoursed eloquently and 
| frankly on the wonderful and never- 
| ending work of the Senior Service. 

He did not underestimate the dan- 
ger of the submarines, or pretend that 
the Admiralty had yet discovered any 
sovran remedy for their attacks. Nor 
could he say—for reasons which 
| Seemed to satisfy the House — how 
| many of them had already been cap- 
| tured or sunk. But he told us enough 
| to convict Admiral von CaPELLE, who 
| Was at that moment declaring that not 

a single U-boat had been lost since the 
| opening of the new campaign, of being 
either singularly misinformed or highly 
imaginative. 

Thursday, February 22nd.—A strange 
sympathy seems to exist between the 





fancy, has a soft spot somewhere. 
Mr. Lowrner’s is in his heart, and 


drew from Mr. SAMUEL a generous | 





| 
| 
egg and Mr. Ginnetu. Each, I 


makes him go out of his way to 


help the wayward Member for North | 
Westmeath, Mr. Ginnetn, whose soft | 


| Spot seems to be higher up, wanted to 
| Show that he did not approve of Mr. 
MacPHEnrson, and called him an im- 
pertinent Minister. Ordered to with- 


“impudent.” That would not do 
either, and there seemed danger of a 
deadlock and another expulsion until 
Mr. LowruEr suggested that “ incor- 
rect” was a Parliamentary epithet 





_—_. 





i: 


draw the expression, he substituted | 
| Sir CuarLes Hopsnovuse, who had come 





which might suit the hon. Member’s| more and consume less we shall before 








r renk.... 


FRoyrotlg 


Is IT REALLY TRUE THAT YOU HAVE TO Jorn UP?” 
You SEE, THE [DRa 18 TO 


The Big 'Un. ‘‘ My DEAR FELLOW! 
The Little’Un. ** Yes; BUT DON'T LET IT GET ABOUT, 
SPRING IT ON THE GERMANS, a8 IT WERE, iy Marca.” 
purpose. Mr. Grixnett handsomely | very long be within reach of the gaunt | 
accepted this variation in the spirit in| finger of Famine. That was the bur- | 
which it was offered. den of the Prime MrnisTEr's appeal to 
Sir Georce Cave is the Ministerial|the Nation. The farmer is to have a | 
maid-of-all-work. Whenever there is; guaranteed minimum price for his pro- | 
» disagreeable or awkward measure to| duce, the agricultural labourer is to be | 











introduce it falls to the Quite-at-Home| raised to comparative affluence by a | 
Secretary, if I may borrow an expression | minimum wage of 25s. a week, and the 
coined by my friend, Tony, M.P., for| rest of us are to go without most of our 
one of Sir Grorer’s predecessors. So/|imported luxuries and a good many 
judiciously did he accentuate the good | necessities. So impressed were Mem- 
points and soften the possible asperities | bers by the gloominess of the prospect | 
of the National Service Bill that even|that the moment the speech was over 
they rushed out to secure what they 
to condemn, remained to bless. felt might be their last really substan- 
Friday, February 23rd.—Owing to a | 
variety of causes, we are short of ton- 
nage, and unless we manage to grow 


tial luncheon, and Mr. Davip Mason, 
who had nobly essayed to fill the breach 
caused by Mr. Asquitn’s absence, was 
soon talking to empty benches. 
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THE COMPLIMENT. 

We all know the man with a griev- 
ance and avoid him. But there is 
another man with a grievance whom 
[ rather like, and this is his story. 1 


must, of course, let him tell it in the! 


first-person singular, because otherwise 
what is the use of having a grievance 
at all? The first-person-singular narra- 
tive form is the grievance’s compensa- 
tion. Listen. 

“T am an old Oxonian who joined 
the Royal Naval Division as an ordi- 
nary seaman not long after the outbreak 
of the War, and being perhaps not too 
physically vigorous and having a certain 
rhetorical gift, developed at the Union, 
[ was told off, after some months’ train- 
ing, to take part in a recruiting cam- 
paign. We pursued the usual tactics. 

| Kirst a trumpeter awakened the neigh- 
| bourhood, very much as Mr. Hawrrey 
is aroused from his coma in his delight- 
| ful new play, and then the people drew 
| round, One by one we mounted what- 
ever rostrum there was—a drinking 
fountain, say—and spoke our little 
piece, urging the claims of country. 

“As a rule the audience was either 
errand-boys, girls or old men; but we 
did our best. 


Renee 








OWING TO SHORTAGE 0” Lanevt | (, at 


! ‘ . 
| “Sometimes, however, there would 


ibe an evening meeting in a public 
building, and then the proceedings 
}were more formal and _ pretentious. 
| The trumpeter disappeared and a 
|chairman would open the ball. The 
occasion of which I am thinking was 
‘one of these meetings in the East 
| End, where the Chairman was a local 
jtradesman. He said that this was a 
| war for liberty and that England could 
| never sheathe the sword until Belgium 
j} was free; he told the audience how 
jmany of his relations were fighting ; 
'and then he made way for our gallant 
boys in blue who were to address the 
; COIppany. 

| “Well, we addressed the company, 
| 1 by no means the least of the orators, 
, and then the Chairman wound up the 
imeeting. He said how much he had 
jenjoyed the speeches and how much 
the hoped that they would bear good 
| fruit ; and indeed he felt contident 
|of that, because ‘we ‘ere in the East 
| End are plain straight-forward folk, 
| who like plain straight-forward talk, 
' 







ACROBAT, HAVING BFEN OFFICIALLY INFORMED THAT HE BELONGS TO ONE OF THE 
NEVERTHELESS TO DEVOTE HIS TALENT TO THE CAUSE OF HIS SUFFERING FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 


and we would rather listen to the! 


' ’ *y , 

jhonest ‘omely sailors who ’ave been 
jtalking to us this evening than any 
| fine Oxford gentleman.’ ” 

t 


That is the story of my friend with | 





Zpwiw (7¢aa2e” 


NON-ESSENTIAL PROFESSIONS, DETERMINES 





a grievance. And yet, now I come to) 
think about it again, and his manner 
of telling it, I’m not sure I ought 
not rather to call him a man with a 
triumph. 





‘‘Farmer’s Daughter wanted, to learn | 
laughter Cheddar cheesemaking for 1 month, 
from March 25th; 25 cows; treated as 
family.’’— Bristol Times and Murrer. 

A little less than kin and more than | 
kine. i 


‘* Washington, Thursday. 
The representatives of thirty leading Ameri- 
can railways have agreed virtually to an} 
embargo on eastern shipments of freight for 
export until the present congestion on the 
eastern sideboard is relieved.’’ 
Evening Standard, 
This is all very well for the Americans, 
but what we are concerned about is the 
depletion of our own sideboard. 


From an official advertisement im 
favour of tillage :— 
‘An acre of Oats will 
feed for a week . 100 people. 
An acre of Potatoes . 200 
of Beef . . 8 ” 
Trish Times. 
We understand that Lord Devonpost 
accepts no responsibility for the last 
statement. 
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Father. ‘‘ You'RE VERY BACKWARD. 
AREN'T YOU ASHAMED ?”’ 

Hopeful. ‘* No. 


| 


























THere’s NorkMAN SMITHERS, THE SAME AGE AS YOU, AND HE'S TWO FORMS HIGHER, 


HE CAN’T HELP IT—IT'S HEREDITARY.” 














THE MAMMAL-SAURIAN WAR. 

A Pararte or Germany's CoLonies 
, Lone ages ere the Age of Man, 
| While yet this earthly crust was 
thinnish, 

The War of Might and Right began, 
| Proceeding swiftly to a finish ; 

And this provides in many ways 
| An object-lesson nowadays. 
The Saurians, clad in coats of mail, 

Shone with a most attractive lustre ; 
| Strong claws, long limbs, a longer tai! 
| They pinned their faith to bulk and 
bluster ; 

| They laid their eggs in every land 
| And hid them deftly in the sand. 





| The Mammals, small as yet and few, 
| _ Relying less on scales and muscles, 
Developed diaphragms, and grew 
J ! 
Non-nucleated red corpuscles ; 
They walked more nimbly on their legs 
And‘learnt the art of sucking eggs. 


The Saurians, spoiling for a fight, 
Went off in high explosive fashion ; 
ey lashed themselves to left and right 

Into a pre-historic passion ; 















_—. 


-| Leaving behind the faintest traces, | 


| The Mammals, on the other hand, 


| — Another Impending Apology. 
Ate all their eggs up in the sand. 


| ** Bosley and district churchmen have thus 
Those precious eggs, a source of pride a gaol set before them which it should be and, 
; 55” ;no doubt, will be their aim to reach as soon 
On which the Saurian hopes de-| as possible.""—Congleton Chronicle, 
pended, | 
Kept all their enemies supplied 

| With life by which their own was 
ended ; 

| And where they fondly hoped to spread 
| The Mammals lived and throve instead. | 





‘‘A few minutes later, with his suit-case in 
one hand and his type-writer in the other, he 
let himself out at the front-door."’ 

Munsey's Magazine. 


Another case of the Hidden Hand. 

‘‘ Horse (vanner), thick set, 16 hands, 7 
years, master 2 tons, reason sale, requires car 
| when taken out of harness.’’ 

Birmingham Daily Mail. 


And so the Saurians passed from view, | 


No longer bent on hacking through, 
| Though looking stil! for sunny places; | : et 

Dwarfed to a more convenient size | Any horse might be excused for kieking 
| They spend their time in catching flies, | “P his heels on getting rid of a master 
: of that weight. 








The Non-Stop Linguist. 


| ‘“Foursisuep room wanted; preferable 
i; “> O.C. From Brigade.— where chicken run.""—Enfield Gazette. 

Corps requires services of an officer who can | Quy landlady won't let us keep even a 
speak Italian fluently for four or five days. ‘canary Sn dein 
the of the Women’s } 


“ Under auspices 


«Banoxy Usrrep Frer Cuvacy.—Special 

Main Street, | Lecture—* The Great War Novel, Mr. Bristling 
N6 Wallflowers. Ladies may | Sees it Through.’ "Glasgow Evening News. 
Bulawayo Chronicle.' Mr, Wetis ought to have thought of 


' this. 


Reform Club, a Ladies’ Fancy Dress Ball will | 
| be held at the Residential Club 
| No Gentlemen. 
| appear in mail attire.’’— 


In their “ knighties,” so to speak ? 
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HELPING LORD DEVONPORT. 
“ Francesea,” I said, “ what are you doing to help Lord 


Devonport?” : Sn 
« Lots of things,” she said. “For one thing, we're living 


under his ration-scheme, and we're doing it pretty well, 


thank you.” resis 
~ Yes, I know,” I said; “I’ve heard you mention it once 


or twice. It seems to consist very largely of rissoles and 


that kind of food.” 


“ Well,” she said, ‘we must use up everything; and, 


besides, you'd soon get tired of beofsteak if I gave it to you 


there, which is a 


every day.’ 

«Tired of beefsteak?” I said. “Never. The toughest 
steak would always be a joy to me.” 

“I've come to thc conclusion,” she said, “that mon 
really like their eatables tough.” anes? 

Yes, they want something they can bite into, you 

know.” 

“ But you can’t bite into our beefsteak, now can you?” 

“ Perhaps not,” I said, “but you can’t help feeling it's 
t help when you're being rationed.” 
“That,” she said, “ may be all very well for a man, but 


' women don't care for that feeling. They like their food 


light but stimulating.” 

“They do,” I said, “and they prefer it all brought in on 
one tray and at irregular hours. Lord Devonport’s scheme 
is to them a sort of wicked abundance. To a man it 
is 





“Plenty and to spare,” she said. “Why, you won't 
have to tighten your belt even by one hole. Now admit, if 
you hadn't known you were being rationed you'd never 
have found it out.” 


“1 will admit,” I said, “that if the privations we have 


| suffered this last week in the matter of beefsteaks and that 


kind of food are the worst that can happen to us we shan’t 


| have much to complain of—but I should like a chop 


to-night instead of a rissole.” 

“ You can call it a chop if you like, but it’s going to be 
a cutlet.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” I said, “we don’t seem to be doing as 


| much as we might for Lord Devonrort.” 


“You're wrong,” she said; “I’m keeping hens in the 
stable-yard,” 

“Hens? What do you know about hens?” 

“ For the matter of that, what do you?” 

“That's not the question,” I said, “ but I'll answer it 
all the same. I know that most hens are called Buff 


| Orpingtons, and that they never lay any eggs unless you 


_ put a china egg in their nest just to coax them along and 
rouse their ambition. Francesca, have you put a china 
egg where our Buff Orpingtons can see it?" 

* Frederick is looking after these domestic details. He 
seems to think that if he goes to the hen-house every ten 
minutes or so the laying of eggs will be promoted. Won't 
you go round with him next time?” 

“No,” I said, “I’ve never seen a hen lay an egg yet, 
and I'm not going to begin at my time of life. Besides, 
I've already said they never lay eggs even when you don't 
watch them.” 
ee Wrong again,” she said, ‘ We got one egg this morn- 
ing. 
| “ Francesca,” I said, “this is exciting. Did the happy 
| mother announce the event to the world in the usual way ?” 


“ Yes, she screamed and cackled for about a quarter-of- 
an-hour, and Frederick came along and seized the subject 
_ of her rejoicing. You're going to have it to-night, boiled, 
| instead of soup and fish.” 


soon be self-supporting, and then we can snap our fingers 
at Lord Devonport.” 

“I never snap my fingers,” shesaid. ‘No well-brought- 
up hen-keeper ever does. Besides, it’s our duty to help 
the Government all we can, so that Lord Devonrortr may 
have so much more to play with.” 

“ Why should he want to play with it?” I said, “He 
doesn’t strike me as being that kind of man at all.” 

“ I daresay he plays in his off-hours.” 

“A man like that,” I said, “ hasn't any off-hours. He's 
chin-deep in his work.” 

“ Anyhow,” she said, “I should like him to know that 
we're pulling up the herbaceous border and planting it with 
potatoes, and that we've started keeping hens, and that | 
we've already got one egg, and that when the time comes 
we shall not lack for chicken, roast or boiled.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ how can you allude so flippantly to 





the tragedies which are inseparable from the possession of | 
Buff Orpingtons? In the morning a young bird struts | 
about in his pride, resolved to live his life fearlessly and to | 
salute the dawn at any and every hour before the break of 
day. Then something happens: a gardener, a family man | 
not naturally ruthless, comes upon the scene; there is a | 
short but terrible struggle; a neck (not the gardener’s) is | 
wrung, and there is chicken for dinner.” 
“ Don’t move me,” she said, “ to tears, or I shall have to | 


Besides, I don’t think [ could ever 


countermand your egg. 
make a real friend of a fowl. They ’ve got such silly ways | 
and their eyes are so beady.” 

“Their ways are not sillier nor are their eyes beadier | 
than our Mrs. Burwell’s, yet she is honoured as a pillar | 
of propriety, while they—no matter; I hope the chicken | 
when its moment comes will be tender and succulent.” 

“ Hark!” said Francesca. 

“Yes,” I said, “another egg ha& come into the world, | 
and there’s Frederick rushing round like a mad thing with | 
a basket, to find himself once more too late. Never mind,” | 
[ said, “I can have two boiled eggs to-night with my | 
chop—I mean cutlet.” 

* No,” she said. 
“ Yes,” I said, “and you can have all the rissoles.” 


0. L, 








ON PROMOTION TO FIELD RANK. 


I rEMEMBER a day when I felt quite tall 
Because of a gift of five whole shillings; 
I was Johnson major then, I recall, 
And didn’t I swank and put on frillings! 


Well, we know that children are parents of men; 
And, now that I’m getting an ancient stager, 
Here am I pleased with a crown again, 
And signing myself as Johnson, Major. 





“Experienced General disengaged 1st March, one lady ; no washing; 
would take England.” - Irish Times. 


The advertiser should wire to Katser, Potsdam. 





** During the night an enemy raiding party in the neighbourhood 
of Gueudecourt was driven off by our baggage before reaching our 
line."’—Continental Daily Mail. 

There is no end to our warlike inventions. 
Tanks, and now the Trunks. 


First the 





“The Tigris, immediately above Kut, runs South-East for about 
four miles. Then there is a sharp bend, and its course is almost due 
South for about the same distance, Then against the stream it 
goes due North for about the same distance.""—Glasgow Citizen. 


With the river behaving in this unnatural fashion General 





| “Isn't that splendid?” I said. 


“At this rate we shall 








Maupe deserves all the greater credit for his success. 
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KNOW, THERE'S SOMETHING RATHER NICE aBouT Mr. Tomkins-Smira.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

War and the Future (Casseuy), by Mr. H. G. Wexts, is 
not a sustained thesis but just jets of comment and flashes 
of epigram about the War as he has seen it on the French, 
Italian and British fronts, and has thought about it in 
peaceful Essex. A characteristic.opening chapter, ‘ The 
Passing of the Effigy,” suggests that ‘ the Kaiser is perhaps 


the last of that long series of crowned and cloaked and 
semi-divine personages which has included Cwsar and 
Alexander and Napoleon the First—and Third. In the 
light of the new time we see the emperor-god for the guy 


Generalissimo JoFrre, on the other hand, he found 
to be a decent most capable man, without fuss and flummery, 
doing a distasteful job of work singularly well. There is 
some particularly interesting matter about aeroplane work, 
and the writer betrays a keen distress lest the cavalry 
notions of the soldiers of the old school should make them 
put their trust in the horsemen rather than the airmen in the 
break-through. As fcr “tanks,” he offers the alternative 
of organised world control or a new warfare of mammoth 
landships, to which the devastation of this War will be 
merely sketchy ; but I doubt if he quite makes his point 
here. And finally this swift-dreaming thinker proclaims a 
vision which he has seen of a new world-wide interrelated 
republicanism founded on a recognition of the over-lordship 
ofGod... You put the book down feeling you have had 

| ® long, desultory and intimate conversation with a very 

interesting fellow-traveller. ; 


he is.” 


Really, if Mr. Rosert Hicnens continues his present 


spendthrift course, whatever Board controls the consump- 
tion of paper will have to put him on half rations. I 


believe that his literary health would benefit enormously | 


by such a régime. This was my first thought in contem- 


plating the almost six hundred pages of In the Wilderness 


| 


(MerxvueEn), and it persists, strengthened now that I have | 


turned the last of them. 
tragedy of three lives, much of the appeal of which is lost 
in a fog of superfluous words, Of its theme I will tell you 
only this, that it shows the contrasting loves, material and 
physical, of two widely divergent types of womanhood. 
Probably human nature, rather than Mr. Hicnens, should 
be blamed for the fact that the unmoral Cynthia is many 
times more interesting than the virtuous but slightly 
fatiguing Rosamund. The former is indeed far the most 
vital character in the tale, a figure none the less sinister 
for its clever touch of austerity. Possibly, however, her 
success is to some extent due to contrast ; for certainly both 
Rosamund and Dion, the husband whom she alienated by 
her unforgiving nature, embody all the worst characteristics 
of Mr. Hicuen’s creations. Perhaps you know what I mean. 
Chiefly it is a matter of super-sensibility to surroundings, 
which renders them so fluid that often the scenery seems 
to push them about. It is this, coupled with the author's 
own lingering pleasure in a romantic setting, that delays 
the conflict, which is the real motive of the book, over long. 
But once this has come to grips the interest and the skill 
of it will hold you a willing captive to Mr, Hicnens at his 


; best. 


He:e is a direct and moving | 
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| Much as I have enjoyed some previous work by Baroness | 


von Hurren I am glad to say that I consider Magpie 
(Hurcuxson) her best yet. It is indeed a long time since 
| read a° happier or more holding story. The title is @ 
punning one, as the heroine’s name is really Margaret Pye, 
but I am more than willing to overlook this for the sake of 
the pleasantly-drawn young woman to whom it refers and 
the general interest of the tale. Briefly, this has two move- 
ments, one forward, which deals with the evolution of Mag 
from a fat, rather down-at-heel little carrier of washing 
into the charming young lady of the cover; the other 
| retrospective, and concerned with the mystery of a wonder- 
ful artist who has disappeared before the story opens. | 
have no idea of clearing up, or even further indicating, this 
problem to‘ you. But I will say that the secret is so 
adroitly kept that the perfect 
orgy of elucidation in the final 
chapter left me a little breathless. 
Of course the whole thing is a 
fairy tale, with a baker's dozen 
| of glaring improbabilities; but I 
/am much mistaken if you will 
| enjoy it the less for that. A 
quaint personal touch, which (to 
/ anyone who does not recall the 
cast of Pinkie and the Fairies on 
its revival) might well seem an 
impertinence, produced in me the 
comfortable glow of superiority 
that rewards the well-informed. 
But I can assure Baroness von 
Hurren that she is all wrong 
about the acting of that parti- 
cular part. 





As it is not Mr. Punch’s habit | 
to admit reviews of periodical 
publications, I ought to say that 
the case of The New Europe 
(ConsTaBLe), whose first com- ' 
pleted volume lies before me, is 
exceptional. In thirty years’ ex- 
perience of journalism I never 
remember a paper containing so 
much “ meat ”—some of it pretty 
strong meat, too—in proportion 
to its size. In hardly a single 
week since its first issue in Octo- 
ber last have I failed to find 
between its tangerine - coloured 
covers some article giving me 
information that I did not know sae 

_ before, or furnishing a fresh view of something with which | 
| thought myself familiar. And I take it there are many other 
writers—and even, perhaps, some statesmen—who have 
enjoyed the same experience. Dr. Seton-WarTson and the 
accomplished collaborators who march under his orange 
oriflamme may not always convince us (I am not sure, for 
example, that Austria est delenda may prove the only or the 
best prescription for bringing freedom to the Jugo-Slavs of 
South-Eastern Europe), but they always furnish the reader 
with the facts enabling him to test their conclusions; and 
that in these times is a great merit. My own feeling is that 
if they had begun their concerted labours a few years earlier 
the War might never have happened ; or at least we should 
have gone into it with a much more accurate notion of the 
real aims of the Central Powers, and a much better chance 
_ of quickly defeating them. The tragedies of Serbia and 
Roumania would almost certainly have been averted. 


CEC HERR _ 
se “ 


‘Your LITTLE DOG DX 


‘“*T pon’? THINK IT’s 
SEE, HE HAS RUM-AND-MIL 
MORNING 3EFORE HE GOE 








A CASE FOR RATIONING. 


WEATHER. I SUPPOSE HIS COAT KEEPS HIM WARM.” 


—— 
I am unable to hold out much = that you will find 
Frailty (Casseu.) a specially enlivening book. The 

of Miss Ottve Wapsey's story, sufficiently indicated y 
its title, does not admit of humorous relief. But it js 
both vigorous and vital. Certainly it seemed hard luck on 
Charles Ley that, after heroically curing himself of the 
drug habit, he should marry the girl of his choice only to 
find her a victim to strong drink. But of course, had 
this not happened, the “punch” of Miss Wapstey’s tale 
would have been weakened by half. Do not, however, be 
alarmed; the author knows when to stop, and confines her 
awful examples to these two, thereby avoiding the error of 
Mrs. Henry Woop, who (you may recall) plunged the entire 
cast of Danesbury House into a flood of aleohol. Not that 
Miss Wapsney herself lacks for courage; she can rise 
unusually to the demands of a 
situation, and I have seldom read 
chapters more moving of their! 
kind than those that depict the | 
gradual conquest of Charles by | 
the cocaine fiend, and his subse. | 
quent struggle back to freedom. | 
Here the“ strong” writing seemed | 
to me both natural and in place; | 
ever so much more convineing 
therefore than when employed | 
upon the love scenes, I have| 
my doubts whether, even in this | 
age of what I might call the) 
trampling suitor, anyone was ever | 
quite so heavy-booted over the | 
alfair as was Charles when he | 
carried off his chosen mate from | 
a small-and-early in Grosvenor | 
Square. Fortunately the other 
parts of the story are less melo- 
dramatic, and make it emphati- | 
cally a book not to be missed. | 





Happy is the reviewer with a | 
- book which gives him so much 

delightful information that he, 

tries to ration himself to so many 
pages per day. This is what Ire 
solved to do with In the Northem | 
Mists (HoppER AND STOUGHTON); | 
but I could not keep to my re) 
solution, so attractive was the | 
fare. These sketches are the) 
work of a Grand Fleet Chaplaia, | 
and are packed with wisdow 
from all the ages. If you haven't 
the luck to be a sailor you will learn a lot from this, 
admirable theologian about the men and methods and | 
the spirit of the Grand Fleet. His book fills me with | 
pride ; yet I dare not express it for fear of offending the 
notorious modesty of the senior service. So shy in 
is our Fleet of praise that I feel my apologies are due to 
their Chaplain for my perfectly honest commendation of 
his book, But he seems human enough to pardon the 
more venial sins. 


)ESN'T SEEM TO MIND THE 


THAT ALTOGETHER. You 
K WITH HIS CUTLET EVERY 
Ss our.” 





“Peterborough’s youngest investor was Herbert Trollope Gill, 
barely three months old, who subscribed the whole of his life’s 
savings. He arrived at the bank with his mother, and there wa 
poured out before the astonished gaze of the officials four h 
threepenny pieces."’"— Weekly Dispatch. 


We congratulate Hersert on his patriotism and regret 














that it should have compelled him to go into liquidation. 
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stood, have expressed their willingness 


CHARIVARIA. to supply specimens in any reasonable 
“A moTor car repairer,” says Mr. | quantity. oe 
Justice Bray, “is like a plumber. *% 


Once you get him into the house you| Lively satisfaction is being expressed 
cannot get him out.” . .. Unless, of | among members of the youngerset at the 
course, you show him a burst bath pipe, | appointment of Mr. ALrrep BiaLanp, 
when he will immediately go out to} M-.P.,as Controller of Soap. They are 
fetch his mate. 4 « now discussing a resolution calling for 
* |the abolition of nurse-maids, who are 

According to Herr Witprvse, a’! notorious for using soap to excess. 


member of the Reichstag, Germans | .* 
should “ rejoice at the departure of Mr.| A Bill has been introduced into the 


Gerard and his pro-Entente espionage | House of Lords with the object of 
bureau.”” They have some rubes in the | admitting women to practise as solici- 
U.S.A., but nothing quite so wild as|tors. The raising of the statutory fee 





apprehension is being felt lest the prac- 
tice shall develop of giving away the 
contents to those who consent to 
return the empty bottles. 

* * 


Difficulty having been found in re- 
placing firemen called up for military 
service, the Hendon uncil, it is 
rumoured, are requesting the residents 
not to have any conflagrations for the 
present at least. 

+ 

Mr. Joun Ixns, of Stevenage, has 

just purehased the whole parish of 





Caldecote, Herts; but the report that | 


he had to do this in order to obtain a 
pound of sugar proves incorrect. 








APOLOGY OF A WARRIOR 





this. oe \for a consultation to 6s. Sid. is also 
“ under consideration. 
An historical film, called “ The Dis- | * + 
covery of Germany,” is being exhibited; At Old Street Police Court a man 
widely through the Fatherland 
under the auspices of the Govern- NOTICE. 


ment. A further discovery of Ger- 


-—that she has been fatally 
many a8 © . . Y | in the consumption of paper, the Proprietors 


* 
The German Army authorities 
have issued an urgent warning to It is further necessary that means should 


matters. Their own communiqués 
are to be taken as a model of the] gn increase of price to a reduction of matter. 


right kind of reticence. 
x < 


An American film syndicate have 





In order to meet the national need for economy 


the public not to discuss military | taken to restrict the circulation of Punch, and on 
P Y | and after March 14th its price will be Sixpence. | The troubadours of story 
The Proprietors believe that the public will prefer Knew no such woes as we, 


Readers are urged to place an order with their Are bui 
Newsagent for the regular delivery of copies, as ; 
Punch may otherwise be unobtainable, the shortage | With songs and swords and horses 


MINSTREL. 


Lucasta, don’t be cruel 
If my bewildered lyre 


of Amidst such stores of fuel 


misled by her rulers—has not at} punch are compelled to reduce the number of its Seems reft of sacred fire. 
present received the approval of the pages, but propose that the amount of matter pub- . . : 
Imperial House. lished in Punch shall by condensation and com- | For if you know what France is 
* * pression be maintained and even, it is hoped, You know how it is hard 
increased. 


To blend, as in romances, 
be The warrior with the bard. 


Whose mp of martial glory 
t on F.A.T.* 


overcome their difficulty in find-| ¢¢ paper making imperative the withdrawal from They learned their careless role, 
|ing @ man to take the place of | Newsagents of the “on-sale-or-return™ privilege. While we are sent on courses 
— CHAPLIN. They have de- In consequerce of the increase in the price of That starve the poet's soul, 

| eided to do without. Punch the period covered by subscriptions already ue ee p 

° paid direct to the Punch Office will have to be | With gay anticipations 


In Vienna, so as not to infu-| proportionately shortened. 
| tiate the indigent poor, tables are 





They feasted ere a fight, 
But we in calculations 








no longer placed near th» window of | charged with bigamy pleaded that when 
| the dearer restaurants. Similar esta- a child he had a fall which affected his 
i blishments in Germany for the same | head. It is not known why other 
'Teason were long ago made sound- | bigamists do it. o¢ 
| proof. vg | 
* | At Haweswater, Westmoreland, some 
We note that German and Turkish | sheep were recently dug out alive after 
diplomats have been engaged in con-|being buried in a snow - drift forty 
| ference for the purpose of drawing the|days. It is thought that a morbid fear 
|two countries closer together. Anyj|of being sold as New Zealand mutton 
| little pressure from outside (a3 on the| caused the animals to make a supreme 
| Tigris and the Ancre) is doubtless | struggle for life. , » 
| welcome as contributing to this end. | * ; 
+9 | A lady correspondent of The Daily 
“The right way to dissipate the| Telegraph suggests that tradesmen 
submarine nightmare” is how a con-|should economise paper by ceasing to 
| temporary describes the new restrictions | send out a separate expression of thanks 
|n imports. The embargo on tinned|with every receipted bill. “A further 


| lobster should certainly have that| economy is suggested by a hardened 


| effect. — ‘ereditor, who advocates the abolition 
* lof the absurd custom of sending out 

A museum is to be established at|a quarterly statement of “aécount 
| uttgart “to interest the masses of rendered.” ier 


/t _people in overseas Germans and | 6 , 
their conditions of life.” Several Beer bottles are now said to be worth 
, Foreign Governments, it is under-| more than the beer they contain, and 


VOU. CLI. 1 





Wear out the chilly night. 


And if some hour of leisure 
Permits a lyric mood 

My wretched Muse takes pleasure 
In nothing else but food. 


Thus when I am returning 
Ico-cold from some O.P., 

And in the East is burning 
Aurora's heraldry, 


That spark she fails to waken 
With which of yore I glowed, 

Who, fain of eggs and bacon, 
Tramp ravening down the road, 


Aware, with self-despising, 
Which interests me most— 
The silvery mists a-rising 
Or marmalade and toast. 


Such are the War-bard's passions— 
Rank seedlings of a time 


That chokes with maths and rations 


The bursting buds of rhyme. 
* Field Artillery Training. 
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A ROMANCE OF RATIONS. 
“« Not like to like, but hike in difference."’ 
“ The Princess.” 


I nave always misjudged Victorine 
—I admit it now with shame. — 
other girls have become engaged— 
disengaged quite soon after—she has 
remained unattached and solitary. As 
I watched the a inted suitors turn 
sadly away I put it down to pride and 
_ self-sufficiency, but I was wrong. 
see now that she always had the situa- 
tion well in hand. 

As for Algernon, he is the sort of man 
who writes sonnets to lilies and butter- 
flies and the rosy-fingered dawn — this 
last from hearsay as he really knows 
nothing about it. He is prematurely 





of astigmatism, and I thought that no 
woman would ever love him. I never 
dreamt that Victorine had even noticed 
he was there. 

One day I heard that they were en- 
gaged. It was too hard for me to 
understand. S 

On the third morning I went to see 
her. 

“ Victorine,” I said, “ you have never 
| loved before?” 

“ Never,” she assented softly. 

“ Now, this man you have chosen— 

you do not care overmuch for lilies and 
butterflies and rosy-fingered dawns?” 

“ Not overmuch,” she admitted sadly. 

“Then what is it brings you to- 
gether? What strange link of the 
spirit has been forged between you? 
To speak = plainly, what do you 
see in him?” 

“ Yesterday we lunched together, and 
two days before that he got here in 
time for breakfast.” 

“And the engagement still holds?” 
I am no optimist. 

“ Before that we dined. Yes, I do 
not exaggerate. It was my suggestion. 
One sees so much unhappiness now-a- 
days, and I wished to be quite sure we 
were suited to one another.” 

“And you are convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the attachment?” 

“ Why, I feel for him as Mother does 
for the knife-and-boot boy, and Uncle 
Stephen for the charlady. We cannot 
be separated. It would be monstrous.” 

I ceased to be articulate. Victorine 
suddenly became radiant. 

“We must always be together —at 
any rate for the duration of the War, 








aA 


you see. I eat under my meat and he 
'is over. In flour and —oh, how 
| can I confess it ?—I - He is far, 


far below his ration. Apart we are 
| failures; together we are perfect. We 
both saw it at once.” 
I realised suddenly the inevitability 
_ of this mutual bond. 





bald and suffers from the grossest form |, 


“So marriage is the only thing?” I 
asked ; but I was already conquered. 
. She assented with a regal air. 

As I went away I saw a new and 
strange beauty in the problem of Food 
Shortage. 





SONGS OF B@°™-PPoDLCTION 


Tae Farmes’s 


Ti) 'tye Hun was 8e 


For lack of foe 
When up therea 
In gaiters trim 
“Oh, just tell 
Where I cang 
To plough and§ 
And be a fade 
And be a farir 


“Tn khaki aig 
I wish that t 
But since the] 
There's wok 
Though you cal 
labour well 
I'm awareié 
To plough ands 


And be a fa 
And be a 


The farmer u 






Any farm if travus vo rack ; 

So if you've got grit and be middlin’ fit 
An ‘ll larn to ery, ‘ Ut hoy!’ 

And to plough and sow for Prora-ER-o, 
You shall be a farmer's boy, 
You shall be a farmer's boy.” 


Bold farmers all, obey the call 
Of townsfolk game and gay! 
And you City men put by the pen 
And hear me what I say :— 
Get straight enrolled with a farmer bold, 
And the Hun you'll straight annoy, 
If you plough and sow for Prorn-ER-o 
And be a farmer's boy, 
And be a farmer's boy. 





The Sex-Problem Again. 


“* For Satu.—A 38-year-old Holstein gentle- 
man cow,.’’—Oanadian Paper. 


‘* A Liverpool master carter told the Tribunal 
that the last ‘substitute’ sent him for one of 
his men backed a horse down a tip and landed 
him in an expense of £50." 

Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Many men have lost more by backing 
a horse on a tip. 








A Bare Outlook. 
“Tames You Have Gor To Do Wrrnovt. 
CLoTtues axp Foon.” 
Daily Sketch. 
This seems to bring the War even 





closer than the Premzer intended. 








MORE OR LESS. 


Tue fleet of Dutch merchantmen 
which has been sunk by a waiting 
submarine sailed, it now ap 
under a German guarantee of “relati 
security’: and the incident has been 
received in Holland with a widespread 


























tional) reserves of men ; he has (theoreti- 
cally) blockaded Great Britain, and his 
final victory is (controvertibly) at hand. 

But his most impressive argument, 
which cannot fail to come home to 
hesitating Neutrals, is to be found in 
his latest exhibition of offensive power, 
namely, in his (putative) advance upon 
the Ancre. 





Realism. 
From a cinema announcement :— 


“The management regret that ‘The Lost 
Bridegroom’ missed the boat on Sunday.” 
Guernsey Evening Express. 





A Family Affair. 
From an account of a “gift sale” :— 
‘* Alderman —— advised the Committee to 


sell the donkey in the evening, when there 
would be a lot present.’’—Provincial Paper. 





More Impending Apologies. 
I 


** Mr. —— writes from New Cross :— 

‘Sir,—I was pleased to see that you do not 
intend increasing the price of ‘The Daily 
News,’ and hope that you will not have to 
reconsider your decision. If necessary I, 
one, would be quite content with four pages 
only.'’—Daily News. 

i. 

“The nurses who have a seven minutes’ 
walk to their home quarters, have never 
a rude word said to yang ‘even,’ she 
‘when they have had too much to drink.’ 





Daily Province (Vancouver, B.C.). _ 
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“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA.” 


Honuanp. “YOU'VE TAKEN A GREAT LIBERTY WITH ME.” 
Germany. “OF COURSE I HAVE. I'M THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY.” 
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A ROMANCE OF RATIONS. 

* Not like to like, but hike in difference."* 

“ The Princess.” 

I nave always misjudged Victorine 
—I admit it me in with shame. While 
other girls have become engaged—and 
disen, quite soon after—she has 
remained unattached and solitary. As 
| I watched the disappointed suitors turn 
_ sadly away I put it down to pride and 

self-sufficiency, but I was wrong. I 
| see now that she always had the situa- 
' tion well in hand. 

As for Algernon, he is the sort of man 
_ who writes sonnets to lilies and butter- 
| flies and the rosy-fingered dawn — this 
last from hearsay as he really knows 
nothing about it. He is prematurely 





of astigmatism, and I thought that no 
woman would ever love him. I never 
dreamt that Victorine had even noticed 
he was there. 

One day I heard that they were en- 
| gaged. It was too hard for mo to 
| understand. <3 
‘ On the third morning I went to see 

er. 

“ Victorine,” I said, * you have never 
loved before?" 

“ Never,” she assented softly. 

“ Now, this man you have chosen— 
ber do not care overmuch for lilies and 
utterflies and rosy-fingered dawns?” 

* Not overmuch,” she admitted sadly. 

“Then what is it brings you to- 
| gether? What strange link of the 
| spirit has been forged between you ? 
To speak quite plainly, what do you 
see in him?” 

“ Yesterday we lunched together, and 
two days before that he got here in 
time for breakfast.” 

“And the engagement still holds?” 
I am no optimist. 

“ Before that we dined. Yes, I do 
not exaggerate. It was my suggestion. 
One sees so much unhappiness now-a- 
_ days, and I wished to be quite sure we 
were suited to one another.” 

“And you are convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the attachment?” 

“ Why, I feel for him as Mother does 
for the kuife-and-boot boy, and Uncle 
Stephen for the charlady. We cannot 
be separated. It would be monstrous.” 

I ceased to be articulate. Victorine 
suddenly became radiant. 

“We must always be together—at 
any rate for the duration of the War, 
you see. I eat under my meat and he 





is over. In flour and —oh, how 
| can I confess it ?—I - He is far, 
| far below his ration. Apart we are 


| failures; together we are perfect. We 
| both saw it at once.” 
| I realised suddenly the inevitability 
_ of this mutual bond, 





bald and suffers from the grossest form |, 





“So marriage is the only thing?” I 
asked ; but I was already conquered. 
. She assented with a regal air. 

As I went away I saw a new and 
strange beauty in the problem of Food 
Shortage. 





SONGS OF FOOD PRODUCTION. 
IV. 
Trae Farmer's Boy (New Srvze). 
Tue Hun was set on making us fret 
For lack of food to eat, 
When up there ran a City man 
In gaiters trim and neat— 
“Oh, just tell me if a farm there be 
Where I can get employ, 
To plough and sow for PkoTH-ER-0, 
And be a farmer's boy, 
And be a farmer's boy. 


“Tn khaki dight my juniors fight— 
I wish that I could too ; 

But since the land's in need of hands 
There’s work for me to do; 

Though you call me a ‘swell,’ I would) 

labour well— 

I'm aware it’s not pure joy— 

To plough and sow for Proru-ER-o 
And be a farmer's boy, 
And be a farmer's boy.” 


The farmer quoth, “I be mortal loth, 
But the farm ‘tis goin’ back, 

And I do declare as [ can’t a-bear 
Any farming hands to lack ; 

So if you've got grit and be middlin’ fit 
An'll larn to ery, ‘ Ut hoy!’ 

And to plough and sow for ProrH-kER-o, 
You shall be a farmer's boy, 
You shall be a farmer's boy.” 


Bold farmers all, obey the call 
Of townsfolk game and gay! 
And you City men put by the pen 
And hear me what I say :— 
Get straight enrolled with a farmer bold, 
And the Hun you'll straight annoy, 
If you plough and sow for Prorn-Er-o 
And be a farmer's boy, 
And be a farmer's boy. 








The Sex-Problem Again. 


** For Sate.—A 3-year-old Holstein gentle- 
man cow,.’’—Oanadian Paper. 





** A Liverpool master carter told the Tribunal 
that the last ‘substitute’ sent him for one of 
his men backed a horse down a tip and landed 
him in an expense of £50." 

Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Many men have lost more by backing 
a horse on a tip. 








A Bare Outlook. 
**Tuixcs’ You Have Gor To Do Wrrnovr. 
Crorues axp Foop." 

Daily Sketch. 
This seems to bring the War even 





closer than the Premrer intended. 


MORE OR LESS. 


Tue fleet of Dutch merchantmen 
which has been sunk by a waiting 
submarine sailed, it now ap 
under a German guarantee of “relative 
security’: and the incident has been 
received in Holland with a widespread 
outburst of relative acquiescence. Ger- 
many, in the little ingenious arran 
ments that she is so fond of making 
for the safety and comfort of her neigh- 
bours, is so often misunderstood, It 
should be obvious by this time that 
her attitude to International Law has 
always been one of approximate rever- 
ence. The shells with which she bom- 
barded Rheims Cathedral were con- 
tingent shells, and the Lusitania was 
sunk by a relative torpedo. 

Neutrals all over the world who are 
smarting just now under a fresh mani- 
festation of Germany’s respective good- 
will should try to realise before they 
take any action what is the precise 
situation of our chief enemy. He has 
(relatively) won the War; he has’ 
(virtually) broken the resistance of the! 
Allies; he has (conditionally) ample 
supplies for his people; in particular, 
he is (morally) rich-in potatoes. His 
finances at first sight appear to be 
pretty heavily involved, but that will 
soon be adjusted by (hypothetical) in- 
demnities; he has enormous (propor- 
tional) reserves of men ; he has (theoreti- 
cally) blockaded Gveat Britain, and his 
final victory is (controvertibly) at hand. 

But his most impressive argument, 
which cannot fail to come home to 
hesitating Neutrals, is to be found in 
his latest exhibition of offensive power, 
namely, in his (putative) advance upon 
the Ancre. 





Realism. 


From a cinema announcement :— 
“The management regret that ‘The Lost 
Bridegroom’ missed the boat on Sunday.” 
Guernsey Evening Express. 








A Family Affair. } 

From an account of a “gift sale” :—' 

‘* Alderman —— advised the Committee to | 
sell the donkey in the evening, when there | 
would be a lot present.’’—Provincial Paper. 


More Impending Apologies. 
I 


“ Mr. —— writes from New Cross :— 
‘Sir,—I was pleased to see that you do not 
intend increasing the price of ‘The Daily 


News,’ and hope that you will not have t | 


reconsider your decision. If necessary I, 
one, would be quite content with four pages 
only.’’—Daily News. 
1. 

“The nurses who have a seven minutes’ 
walk to their home quarters, have never 
a rude word said to them, ‘even,’ she 
* when they have had too much to drink.’” 





Daily Province (Vancouver, B.C.). 
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“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA.” 


Hotzianp. “YOU'VE TAKEN A GREAT LIBERTY WITH ME.” 
Germany. “OF COURSE I HAVE. I'M THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY.” 
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mensurate inerease of profit of which think that the wisest course at present | this morning’s Times. You have never 


| whatever societ 


| But to-night the solace 
| could not so easily be found. 


ian idea. 
| letters of the Great to read, 


he were not a person of 
| importance, 
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THE SOLACE. 

Mr. William Wood, grocer, of Acton, 
was very tired. And no wonder, for 
not only had he lost his two assistants, 
both having been ealled up, but the 
girls who had taken their places were 
{frivolous and slow. Moreover his errand 
boy had that day given notice. And, 
furthermore, the submarine campaign 
was making it every day more difficult 
to keep up the stock, and the rise in 
prices meant anything but the com- 





he was accused by indignant 
customers. 

Mr. Wood, therefore, was 
not sorry when, the shutters 
up, he could retire to his 
sitting-room upstairs and 
rest. His one hobby being 
reading, and his favourite 
form of literature being | 
Lives and Letters, he had 
normally no difficulty in dis- 
missing the shop from his 
mind. He would open the 
latest memoir from the 
library and lose himself in 
it recon- 


structed, political for choice. 


For one thing, be had no 
new books; for another, the 
cares of business were too 
recent and too real. 

He sank into his arm- 
chair, covered his eyes with 
his hand, and pondered. 

Then suddenly he had 
If there were no 


he would himself write to 
the Great and thus eseape 
grocerdom and worry, If 


he would at 
least pretend to be, and! 
thus be comforted. 

Seating himself at the table and 
taking up his pen, he composed with | 
infinite care the following chapter from 
a biography of himself :— 

The year 1916 was a comparatively | 
uneventful one in the life of our hero. | 
The principal events were the marriage | 
of his youngest hter with the son | 
of the Bishop of Brighton and the re- | 
building of The Towers after the fire. | 
Perhaps the most important of his new 
friends were the Archbishop of CanTer- 
pury and Sir Hepworts Mevx, but 
unfortunately Sir Hepworrs has not 
kept any of the letters. Nor is there! 
much correspondence; but afew letters 
| may be printed here, all testifying to 











\rhe § ~ 
FwTowuers wip 


lis (to use the phrase, now a little stale, 


everyone worth knowing, but projected fellow with perfect manners. Nothing 
himself into their careers with so much | but the necessity of my presence at. 
sympathy and keenness. The first is| the feast of Hymen could deprive me | 
to the then Prime Minister :— | of the pleasure of seeing your country | 


‘place. Do not stay away too long, 

To the Right Hon. H.H. Asqvirn, M.P. a FE greasy age cate 6 I 

My pear Asquiru,—This is only a} I am, dear RosEesery, ‘ 
line to remind you that you lunch with | Yours most affectionately, 
me at the Primrose Club on Monday | WiLLiam Woop, 
at one o'clock. I have asked two or} 
three friends to meet you, all good | 
fellows. With regard to that matter} My prar Kirtine,—Just a line to 
on which you were asking my advice, I} say how much I admire your poem in 


To Mr. Rupyarp Krrrinc. 


sep ; voiced the feeling of the 
; moment with more force or 
|keener insight. But you 
; will, I am sure, pardon me | 
| when I say that in the fifty- | 
eighth stanza there is a re- 
grettable flaw, which could | 
|however quickly be put 
‘right. To me, that fine ap- 
peal to Monaco te give up 
its neutrality is impaired 
by the use of the word 
“cope,” which I have al- 
ways understoed should be | 
avoided by goed writers. 
“ Deal” has the same mean- 
ing and is a truer word, 
You will, I am sure, agree 
with me in this criticism | 
when you have leisure to | 
think it over. 
Believe me, 

| Krprina, 
Yours sincerely, 
Wituim Woop, | 













my dear 


ae” 


we | 
AW | To His Grace the Archbishop | 
L = of CANTERBURY. 

My pear ArcnersHor,— | 
That was a very delightful | 
dinner you gave me last | 
inight, and I was glad to 
‘have the opportunity of 
meeting Lord Moriny and | 
discussing with him the | 
character of Martsoroven. While | 
which I invented for you) to wait and|not agreeing with everything that 
see. Let me say that I thought your! Lord Moriry said, I am bound to) 
speech at the Guildhall a fine effort. | admit that his views impressed me. 
Hindl remember me to the wife and|Some day soon you must bring her | 
Miss Exizapneru, and believe me, | Ladyship down to The Towers for a 

Yours sincerely, | dine and sleep. 
Witr1amM Woop, | [ am, my dear Archbishop, 
P.S.—I wish you would call me Yours cordially, 
William. I always think of you as Wintiam Woop. 


Herbert. | To Lord Norrueniere. 
To the Earl of Rosepeny. | My pear Atrrep,—You cannot, 1} 

My prar Rosesery,—lIt is a great | am sure, do better than continue mM} 
grief to me to have to decline your|the course you have chosen. What 
kind invite to Dalmeny, but there is} England needs is a vigilant observer 
an obstacle I cannot. overcome. My | from without; and who, as I have 80 
youngest daughter is to be married | often told you, is better fitted for such 


\ 
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/ the multifarious interests of this re- 
| markable man, who not only knew 








next week to the son of the Bishop|a part than you? You have all the 
of Brighton, a most well-bred young | qualities—high mobility, the courage 
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Friend (to Professcr, whose lecture,‘ How to Stop the War,” has just concluded). ‘* CONGRATULATE YOU, OLD MAN—WENT SPLENDIDLY. | 
AT ONE TIME DURING THE AFTERNOON I WAS RATHER ANXIOUS FOR You.” 

Professor. ‘‘Tuanks. Bur I pox’r KNOW WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN 60 CONCERNED ON MY BEHALF.”’ 

Friend. ‘“‘ WELL, A RUMOUR DID GO ROUND THE ROOM THAT THE WAR WOULD BE OVER BEFORE YOUR LECTURE.” | 

















| Yet, in the Capital next d: 

—e ADRAT - . it, Yapital next day, 

youth. If you lack anything it is| THE GREAT BETRAYAL. Writ large upon his palace gate, 
perhaps ballast, and here I might help | "Twas night, and near the Boreal cliff | A mighty seroll to every soul 
you. Ring me up at any time, day or! The monarch in seclusion lay, Blazoned the words that challenged 


night, and [ will come to you,- just as| A wondrous human hieroglyph, | Fate, 
T used to do years ago when you were! Worshipped from Chile to Cathay; |The monarch’s rage surpassed all 
beginning. When lo! a cry, “ Sire, up and fly! bounds 


| The pirate ships are in the bay! | When of this treachery he read ; 
} ! ; _— ili 
« Begone, ye cravens,” straight replied | Price of several million pounds 
The monarch with his eyes ablaze ; at ’ oi ao Bhan or aes 
To Sir ArruHor Wine Pineno. |‘ No pirate on the ocean wide | Wek eocsitlen Shs xdious tribe 
Can fright me, for I know their “9 S0ePMcs Jean omlous tre 


Think of me always as 
Yours very sincerely, 
Witutiam Woop. 





_My pear Pingro,—I am glad you pon And swear that he will die in bed, 
liked my suggestion and are already at! _ rays. Maer 
: Shall I do less in times of stress 


work upon it. No one could handle 

it so fe as you . I write > ; Than soldiers who have earned My | A New Way to Pay Old Debts. | 

it h you. write now DOCAUSE | | “The Inventor of British and American 

it has occurred to me that the proper | Patents is desirous to Sell or License to 
© for Lord Seudamore to disown! « yet stay.” he paused awhile, and} Manufacturers, &c., &.... The above In- 


ee oe anave Se oe ntor and Patentee will be greatly obliged if 
is guilty wife and for her impassioned then Down A orb o pon Bw eod mh sr 


reply is not, as we had it, the spare; « Let messengers the country scour ithe amount not later than this month, other- | 


praise ? 


» but the parlour. On pain of death forbidding men | wise he will not acknowledge after.” 
Tam, dear old fellow, | To speak, in but or hall or tower, | Financial Times. | 
Always yours to command, Of what I said this night of dread, | we Lge 
“Trrrns Wan Picrones. 


Wittiam Woop. | Or where I spent its darkest hour.” i 
) |A Novre Anwy or Orroisrs mv Trancr.”’ 
Having written thus far, Mr. William | Swift flew the minions to obey ; | Straits Times (Singapore). 


i , Re a 
Wood went to bed, perfectly at peace! The wearied monarch slumbered | We wish our pessimists would join , 
With himself and the world.” | late; | them. 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 


LVI. 

My pear Crartes,—St. John, in 

1914 a light-hearted lieut., advancing 
and retiring with his platoon as an all- 
seeing Providence or a short-spoken 
Company Commander might direct, and 
in 1915 a Brass-hat with a vast amount 
of knowledge and only a hundred buff 
slips or so to write it down on, is now 
Second in Command of his regiment. 
He tells me he is encamped with his 
little lot on the forward slope of a 
muddy and much pitted ravine. On 
the opposite slope are some nasty 
noisy guns, and at the bottom of the 
ravine are the cookers. 
- When, after much forethought, he has 
found something to do and has begun 
doing it, there is a cry of “Stand clear!” 
and, with that prudence which even an 
Englishman will learn if you do not 
bustle him but give him a year or two 
to find by experience that care should 
sometimes be taken, all get to earth. 
The guns fire; the neighbourhood 
heaves and readjusts itself, and a man 
may then come out again. gt the time, 
however, he has collected his senses 
and his materials there is another 
“Stand clear!” and back he must go 
to earth. This is what is technically 
known as Rest. 

It was not good enough for one of 
the battalion cooks. No man can do 
justice to a mess of pottage by lying 
on his belly at a distance and frowning 
at it. After manymovements to and fro, 
he eventually said be damned to guns 
and “ Stand clears ;"’ stood on the top 
of his cooker (there was nowhere else 
to ok and, holding a dixie lid in 
his hand and bestowing on the con- 
tents of the dixie that encouraging 
smile without which no stew can stew, 
defied all the artillery of the B.E.F. to 
do its worst. It did. 

The cook recovered to find himself 
among his dixies, frizzling pleasantly 
and browning nicely in certain parts. 
Even so, professional interests over- 
came any feeling of personal injury. 
Rising majestically, he stepped down 
and advanced upon the nearest gun 
crew. “Now you've done it, you 
blighters!" he shouted, waving an 
pe, fist at them. “You've been 
and gone and blown all the pork out 
of the beans.” 

The same man went on holiday to 
the neighbouring town, which is in 
reality an ordinarily dull and dirty pro- 
— —_ but to the tired warrior is 
a haven of rest and a — of gaiet 
and good thin ere he sat into 
contact with the local A.P.M. in the 
following way. The latter was in his 
office after lunch, brooding no doubt, 





when in came a French policeman 

tly excited in French. There was, 
it appeared, promise of a commotion at 
the Hotel de Ville. A British soldier 
had got mixed up in the queue of 
honest French civilians who were wait- 





ing outside for the delivery of their 
legal papers. There were no bi-linguists 
present, but it had been made quite 
clear to the Britisher that he must go, 
and it had been made quite clear by 
the Britisher that he should stay. 
Always outside the Hotel de Ville at 
2.30 of an afternoon was this queue of 
natives, each waiting his turn to be 
admitted to the joyless sanctum of the 
Commissaire, there to receive those 
illegible documents without which no 
French home is complete. Never before 
had a British soldier fallen in with 
them, and, when requested to dismiss, 
showed signs of being obstreperous. 

The A.P.M. buckled on his Sam 
Browne belt and prepared for the worst, 
which he assumed to be but another 
example of the frailty of human nature 
when suddenly confronted with un- 
accustomed lixuries. When he got to 
his prey he found him not quite in the 
state expected. Usually at the sight 
of an A.P.M. a soldier, whatever the 
strength of his case, will express regret, 
promise reform, and make ready to 
pass on. This one stood his ground ; 
on no account would he leave the 
queue. He explained to the A.P.M. 
that he was too used to the manifold 
and subtle devices of people who 
wanted to snaffle other people’s places 
in queues. He was however quite pre- 
pared to parley, and was only too glad 
to find a fellow-countryman, speaking 
the right language and having the right 
sense of justice, to parley with. 

He said he had taken his proper 
place in the line, with no attempt to 
hustle or jostle anyone else. He meant 
to do no one any harm, and he was 
prepared to pay the due price, in cur- 
rent French notes, whatever it might 
be. But having got his place by right 
he refused to give it up to anyone else, 
be he French or English, Field Officer 
or even gendarme. He had been ex- | 
cessively restrained in resisting the un- | 
scrupulous attempts of the gendarme 
to dislodge him. If he bad made any 
threat of knocking the gendarme down 
he had not really intended to take that 
course. The threat was only a formal 
reply to the gendarme’s proposal to 
stick a sword through his middle, 

He was, he said most emphatically, 
not drunk, If the A.P.M.,in whom he 
had all confidence, would occupy his 
og in the queue and keep it for him, 

© would demonstrate this by a prac- 
tical test. In any case he ventured to 
insist on his point. Without claiming 





| 











jturkey. “The leaves drip and then | 


any special privileges for a man fight- 
ing (and cooking) for his country, he 
claimed the right of any human being, 
whatever his nationality, to witness 
any cinema show which might be in! 
progress. 

The underlying good qualities of both | 
nations were evidenced in the sequel. | 
When the A.P.M. had interpreted the | 
matter the gendarme insisted on an | 
embrace, and the cook permitted it, | 
Later, I have reason to believe, they | 
witnessed a most moving cinema play. 
together, but not in the Commissaire’s | 
office at the Hotel de Ville. 

Yours ever, 





Henry, 





CHILDREN’S TALES FOR 
GROWN-UPS. 
I. 
Causp anp Errsct. 
Ir hadn't rained for forty days and | 
forty nights. 
“The reason it doesn’t rain,” said | 
the guinea-fowl, “ is that the barometer | 
is very high.” 
But no one listened to her. 
** The reason is,” said the duck with | 
the black wings, “that the pond is 
nearly empty. When the pond is empty 
it doesn’t rain.” 
“ It’s the hen-house,” said the black | 
hen. ‘ Whenever the roof drips there 
is rain.” 
“It is certainly the hen-house,” said | 
all the hens, 


“It comes from the trees,” said the | 





there is rain, and the more they drip | 
the heavier it rains.” 

“It is my kennel,” chuckled Bruno, 
the wise old dog. “The more it leaks 
the more it rains.” | 

At that very moment it began to) 
rain in torrents. | 

“The pond is full,” quacked the 
ducks. ‘“ Look at the pond.” - 

“Oh, do look at the hen-house roof | 
—dripping!” shrieked the hens. | 

“The leaves—look at the leaves,” | 
gurgled the turkeys. 34 

“And my kennel leaks. I can feel it | 
on my back,” chuckled Bruno. oa 

“The barometer has gone down, | 
said the guinea-fowl. 

But no one took any notice of her— 
quite properly. 





The Housing Problem. 
"Three chicken coops, also pigeon-house, 
for pole ; suitable for lady.”—The Lady. 





The Open-Air Cure. 
‘The Telegraaf learns from its co P 
dent at the frontier that on yesterday 
day) afternoon a fresh ait attack was made 
Zeebrugge.'’—Morning Post. . 
A pleasant change from stuffy shells. 


—— 
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THE SONG OF THE MILL. 


[Most of our water-mills have fallen into decay and disuse owing to 
the unsuitability of their machinery to grind imported grain. Will 
the revival of English grain production bring about a renewal of their 
usefulness ? } 

As by the pool I wandered that lies so clear and still 

With tall old trees about it, hard by the silent mill 

Whose ancient oaken timbers no longer creak and groan 
With roar of wheel and water, and grind of stone on stone, 


The idle mill-race slumbered beneath the mouldering wheel, 
The pale March sunlight gilded no motes of floating meal, 
But the stream went singing onward, went singing by the 


weir— 
And this, or something like it, was the song I seemed to 
hear :— 


“By Teviot, Tees and Avon, by Esk and Ure and Tweed, 
Here’s — a trusty henchman would rally to your need ; 
-< Itchen, Test and Waveney, by Tamar, Trent and Ouse, 
ere’s many a loyal servant will help you if you choose. 
“Do they no longer need us who needed us of yore? 
® stood not still aforetime when England marched to 
war ; 
Like those our wind-driven brothers, far seen o'er weald 
and fen, . 
We ground the wheat and barley to feed stout Englishmen. 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


‘‘THAT SHADE WOULDN'T ‘ALF SUIT ME.” 
Wor TIsTeE—an’ YOU A BLONDE!”’ 








“You call the men of England, their strength, their toil, 
their gold, 

But us you have not summoned, who served your sires of 
old ; 





| For service high or humble, for tribute great and small, 
You call them and they answer—but us you do not call. 


‘Yet we no hoarded fuel of mine or well require, 

That drives your fleets to battle or lights the poor man's 
fire ; 

We need no white-hot furnace for tending night and day, 


“By Tavy, Dart and Derwent, by Wharfe and Usk and 
Nidd, 

Here’s many a trusty vassal is yours when you shall bid, 

With the strength of English rivers to push the wheels 
along 

And the roar of many a mill-race to join the bee 3 





‘The Berlin Municipality has issued the following order. ‘ Despite 
the present unfavourable conditions of production, it has become 
possible that from Friday this week one shss will be available for 
every citizen of Berlin.’ '’—Egyptian Gazette. 

Judging by the mystery surrounding it we infer that 
“shss ” must be some kind of sausage. 








No power of harnessed lightnings to speed us on our way. 
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Little Girl. **On, mummy! 
Mother. *‘Hvsn, partic. 








FOOD RESTRICTION. 


Serne: Hotel. * 


Tuat’s THE souP.”’ 


THEY'VE GIVEN ME A DIRTY PLATE,"’ 








AXS NERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Minstret Boy.”—You are confus- 
ing Tennyson's “Brook” with the 
| Tigris. Also it is the Turkish Army 
and not the river (which flows the 
other way) that is speaking in the 
famous lines— 
‘I come from haunts of Kut (return) ; 
I make a sudden sally.’’ 
“ Anxious Ixquirer.”—No, we are 
| without reliable news of Ferpiz. But 
it is rumoured that he is preparing to 
conform to the general movement of 
the Central Allied Powers, and is there- 
fore taking a little gentle running exer- 
_ cise in the Vulpedrome at Vienna. 


“V.T.C,"—We rejoice with you that 
already—not more than 2} years since 
the revival of the Volunteer Force— 
the War Office has recognised the 
| desirability of giving the Volunteer a 
| rifle to shoot with; and it now seems 
almost certain that he will receive one, 
free of charge, before the conclusion of 
| peace. We welcome this wise and 

generous decision, for though we have 


| never pretended to be a military 





authority we have always held the 
view that in a tight corner a man with 
a rifle has an appreciable advantage 
over an unarmed man. 

“ Fortunge-Tetier.”—Like you, we 
are greatly impressed by the convincing 
arguments advanced by our military 
experts in support of the view that the 
Germans are likely to put forth a great 
effort this year at some point on one 
of their fronts; and we share your 
belief that the time has come when the 
Government should supply a long-felt 
want by establishing a Department of 
Intelligent Anticipation, It is a happy 
suggestion of yours to offer, for a rea- 
sonable consideration, to place at the 
disposal of such a Department your 
admirably-equipped premises in Bond 
Street. 

_ “Scnnarps.”—The correct version 

is :— 

“In the matter of U-Boats the fault of the 
Dutch 


uu 
Is protesting too little and standing too 
much,"’ 


“ Caritton,”—You ask how the Ger- 
mans will manage for their joy-peals 








| now that the military authorities have 
jocmmmandon ed the church bells. It 
was very bright of you to think of this. 
The answer is that, in view of pressing 
national needs, they are going to give up 
having victories. After all, this is an 
age of sacrifice. Epiror. 





Commercial Candour. 
‘* Abandon housekeeping and live in comfort 
at the hotel ° : 
Not too large to give the best of service, and 
| not too small to be uncomfortable.” 
Morning Paper. 





We feel it to be our patriotic duty 
to call the attention of the Foop 
|ConTROLLER to the conduct of a well- 
known restaurant which blatantly de- 
scribes itself on a bill of fare as 

**Tuxe Gorcrs anp VuttuRe.” 





** Women lamplighters will shortly be seen 
in the submarine districts of London," 
Bradford Daily Argus. 
But to prevent disappointment we. 
ought to mention that this phenome- 
non ean only be witnessed by the Argus- 
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“I’M AFRAID I AM!” 


MeEnmep. 


ALSO RAN. 


Wirzecu. “ARE YOU LURING THEM ON, LIKE ME?” 
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| perhaps, than some of his compatriots. gang. Not, of course, that Mr. Ditton | and invited Lord Curzon to tell the 
|The Speaker's ruling is “ No seat, no|is in sympathy with Sinn Feiners ; on| assembled Peers that we might be con- 


salary”; so Count Piun- fident of regaining pre- 
| «er? will have the satis- dominance in the wheal 

faction of knowing that Mesopotamia. 
In these times the Lordg 


| a b ief account of the ex- 
| ploi s of the German des- 


| 
| 


| foreshore last summer by 


| by Mr. Liovp Grorer after 





| gic movement in the direc- 
| tion of the German coast; 
| while another had simul- 


| strongholds of Broadstairs 
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removal of the suspicion of Irishmen | of Kut has had an exhilarating effect 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | py Irishmen. Mr. Dixton’s notion of upon Lord Crewe. Not long ago he 

Monday, February 26th.—The new |contribating to that desirable end is to | was warning us against excessive jubila- 
Member for Roscommon has not yet accuse Sir Bryan Manon, who has had | tion over the British advance in that 
appeared in the House, but he is never- | to deport certain recidivist Sinn Feiners, | region. Now he justified his title by 
theless doing his bit more effectively,|of being the tool of a Dublin Castle | coming out as a regular Chanticleer, 











by his self - sacrificing 
Be he is paying the 
expenses of the War for 
at least five seconds. 

With suitable solemnity 
Sir Enwarp Carson gave 


can refuse nothing to the 
Ladies. In moving the 
second reading of a Bill to 
enable women to become 
solicitors Lord Buck- 
MASTER may have ap- 
proached his subject in 
the spirit of a cautions 
knight - errant, as Lord 
Sumner said, but he car- 
ried his argument. He 
owed something, perhaps, 
to the unintentional as- 
sistance of his opponents, 
Lord Buckmaster had in- 
cidentally mentioned that 
@ woman once sat on the 
Woolsack, and there ad- 
ministered such very odd 
law that the City of Lon- 
don rose in mutiny. This 
shocked the historical 
sense of Lord Havspury, 
who hastened to point out 
that the lady in question 


troyer squadrons, One of 
them, comprising several 
vessels, had engaged a 
single British destroyer 
for several minutes before 
cleverly executing a strate- 


taneously bombarded the 


and Margate, completely 
demolishing two entire 
houses. The damage 
would have been still more 
serious but for the forta- 
nate circumstance that the 
fortresses erected on the 





Lorp BuckmaAster’s Dream or A Brigurenep House or Lorps. 





had left the Woolsack for 
an army of youthful workpeople had | the contrary he dislikes them so much | a reason entirely creditable to her sex, | 
been subsequently removed. that he would like to keep St. George’s namely to become the mother of one | 
Any gloom engendered by the fore-|Channel between them and himself.|of our greatest Kings. Then Lord | 
going announcement was quickly dis-| But by his own speeches he has hypno- | Frsnay, who now occupies the seat_ 
sipated by Mr. Boxan Law, who read | tized himself into the belief that every- | alleged to have been filled by ELvanorof | 
a telegram from General Mavpr, an-| thing done by the British Government | Provence, endeavoured to frighten their | 
nouncing the fall of Kut-el-Amara. in Ireland must have a corrupt motive. | Lordships by the thin end of the wedge | 
The rest of the afternoon was chiefly | His colleague from West Belfast is not| argument. If women were admitted | 
occupied by a further combat solicitors they would next want 
over the merits of Lord Fisner. to practise at the Bar, and even 
Although, as Dr, Macnamara become Judges. But the Peers 
subsequently remarked, “ this refused to be intimidated, and 
is not the time for fighting gave the Bill a second reading. 
battles along the Whitehall Mr. MacCantum Scorrs 
front,” Iam afraid the House colossal intellect, like the ele- 
thoroughly enjoyed Sir Hxp- phant’s trunk, can grapple 
worta Mrvux’'s discursive ac- with the most minute objects. 
count of his relations with the Yesterday it was the shortage | 
late First Sea Lorp, who of sausage-skins; this after-| 
really seems to be quite a for- noon it was the grievance of 
giving person. At least it is Scottish bee-keepers, who are 
not everybody who, afterbeing Sm Freprnick Baysury ann Cotoset Marx Locxwoop deprived of sugar for their | 
greeted at a garden-party with consuL? THe Water Lisr. charges, and compelled to put 
“Come here, you wicked old sinner,” | much wiser, to judge by the tone of his! up with medicated candy at twice the 
would afterwards invite his accuser to | speech to-night ; and I think Mr. Duke, | price. In spite of the Foop Cos-| 
lunch at the Ritz. | who is doing his best to reconcile the! Trotter, I understand that Mr. Scot? | 
In the first statement of policy made | irreconcilable, must have been tempted | has no intention of parting with the very 
’ is re to adapt one of Mr. Drtton’s phrases| promising swarm that he carries in his 
ment as Prime Minister he said that the| and to say that Ireland was between| national headgear. 
primary step towards a settlement of | the Deviin and the deep sea. | Wednesday, February 28th. — Mr. 














| the age-long Irish trouble would be the) Tuesday, February 27.—The capture} Warr was seized with a bright idea 
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Maid. ‘‘Tu= pocTOR HAS CALLED TO SEX You, Sim.” 
Government Official (faintly). ‘‘TELL HIM TO FILL OP A FORM, STATING THE NATURE OF HIS BUSINESS AND IF BY APPOINTMENT." 
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| this afternoon. The Carer SeerETARY 


he had the redoubtable assistance of 


| FoR IrELanD had explained to Mr./| Mr. Georor Faser, a stout friend of the 
| GrsneLL that certain men had been |“ trade” whose hair had grown white, 
convicted of having attempted to cause! he declared (though in other respects 
| disaffection by singing disloyal songs. | he still looks delightfully juvenile), in 
| “Will the right hon. and learned gentle- fighting the Licensing Bull of 1908. 


jected Mr. Wart. The notion of Mr. 
Duxg, vir pietate gravis, if ever there 
| Was one, indulging in ribald melody, 
caused much laughter, which was in- 
| creased when the right hon. gentleman 
in his most portentous manner implied 
that his only reason for not granting 
the request was fear that the Speaker 
might intervene. 


man give the House a sample?” inter- | 


In his opinion the House could no 
longer keep itself in a compartment 
apart—especially as it was not a water- 
tight compartment. Sir Freperics 
BanBury, who is naturally a champion 
of cakes—and ale—made a despairing 
effort to preserve the privileges of the 
Palaceof Westminster, but did not carry 
his protest to a division; and after a 
few valedictory remarks from Colonel 








A brief recrudescence of the Mevx-|Lockwoop, including two quotations 
Cuvrcni.. duel was not much to the| from Lucretius (derived from a crib, 
taste of the House, which is evidently|as he modestly explained), the House 
of opinion that Lord Fisner might now | unanimously decided that its habits 
be left alone both by foes and by friends. | should be in conformity with its debates 
Members were glad to seek solace in the —dry with moist intervals. 
drink question, and gave a sympathetic Thursday, March 1st. — Copies of 
hearing to the proposal of Mr. Wixa|the unexpurgated edition of the Re- 
that they should voluntarily submit] port of the Dardanelles Commission 
to the same restricted hours of con-| marked “confidential” are to be sent 
sumption as they had imposed on the|to the Sreaker and to the leader of 
outside world. Mr, Wrxa is a temper- every political party in the House. If 











nouncement to allay curiosity he was 
disappointed, Requests for a definition 
of the term “ political party” rained 
upon him from all quarters. It really 
is a rather nice point, Mr. Asquira, 
Mr. Repmonp and Mr. Warp er will, of 
course, receive their copies of the edztio 
princeps. But what about Mr, WintiaM 
O'Brien, who commands a bare hallf- 
section, even if one includes Mr. T, M. 
Heaty as odd file? What, too, of the 
Peace-without-Victory party, which is 
all leaders? The case of Mr. Parone 
and Mr. Hoaor, which was publicly 
mentioned, presents little difficulty. 
Much as they love one another, neither 
is gn to acknowledge the other 
as his leader, 

The greatest crux is furnished by 
Mr. Ginnett and Mr, Pemperton- 
Brturme. Each of them leads a distinct 
party, making up by its activity and 
volubility for its comparative lack of 
size. Logically they may look forward 
to receiving copies of the “confidential” 
document too sacred for the inspeo- 
tion even of Peers and Privy Council- 
lors. But I should nct encourage them 
to hope. 
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ance reformer, but on this occasion! Mr. Bonar Law thought by this an- 
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Boss (to typist, a war flapper, who 


Typist. ‘‘ An, I WONDERED WHAT MADE MY BAR BURN.” 
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is very late). ‘‘ Ea, Ye’vVE COOM AT LAST. WE WERE JUST TALKIN’ ABOOT YE,”’ 











CLASSICAL AMERICA. 


[A correspondent of The Westminster Gazette 
remarks in @ recent issue, ‘‘ I am told Ameri- 
can students sing their Pindar.’’} 

A wrrrer in the evening Press 
Lays quite unnecessary stress . 
Upon the fact that youthfal scholars, 
Residing in the land of dollars, 
Where men are shrewd and level- | 
headed, 
Sing songs to Pinpar’s verses wedded. | 
Yet why this wonder, when you think 
How strongly welded is the link 
That binds Columbia and its glory { 
To lands renowned in classic story ? 
There's hardly any town of note 
Mentioned by Momsen or by Grorr— | 
Except Byzantium, perhaps— 
| Which doesn’t figure in our maps. 
Of Ithacas we have a score, 
| And Troys and Uticas galore ; 
| Chicago has a Punie sound, 
| And pretty often, I“ll be bound, 
, Austere Bostonians heavenward send a | 





i 


| Petition calling her delenda ; 
' While Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Betray the classicising mania. 
We have a Capitol, also, 
As fine as Rome's of long ago ; i 


Pompey and Romulus and Remus 


mm 
(I’m not so sure of Polyphemus) “DOING WITHOUT. 
| 





Are names with us more often worn A VALUED correspondent writes :— 
Than in the lands where they were born. | “ We are deluged in the Press just now 
Then, as true classicists to stamp us, ‘ t 
Each College has its separate Campus, | out.’ One morning a splendid recipe 
And we have Senators whose mien for making pancakes without eggs; | 
Might well have turned old Brennvus | another, a perfect Irish stew without) 
green. | potatoes ; another, a Welsh rabbit with- | 
Why even the Bird that proudly soars | out cheese. Meatless days are to be) 
In majesty to guard our shores as natural as wireless telegraphy ; and | 
Before migrating to these regions the other day we were asked seriously to 
Was followed by the Roman legions. | consider the problem of a school with: | 
But we have writ enough to show out teachers! But there is a certain | 
What everybody ought to know, little corner of the daily paper headed, | 
That, spite of hustle and skyscrapers, |‘ London Readings,” which could better, | 
And Tammany and yellow papers, in war-time phrases, be expressed thus: | 
The spirit of both Greece and Rome ‘Stern Facts must be Faced—How to : 
Has found a second lasting home ‘do without Sunshine,’ for all that the | 
Across the wide Atlantic foam. , Meteorological expert can find to say | 
is, ‘ Yesterday Sunshine, 0.0. Previous 
More War Economy. day Sunshine, 0.0. O10!” ; 


iwith information on how to ‘do with- 
} 











**Perambulator, cheap, for cash, as new: | 

cost £9 15s., receipt shown; owner getting | What a Woman Notices. 
rid of baby.’’—Birmingham Daily Mail, ‘ 

2 . PEE Diy ‘Sears succeeded in cashing two of the 

“Tarn to the annals of the period 1914- | Cheques at the bank, the woman i 

1917, everlastingly to be remembered by the | 20ti¢ing that they were crossed. When the. 

Meuse of History.""\—Jamaica Paper. —~ jeame to the bank a third time, however, EN | 

: cashier recognised the hat she was W 2) 

and caused her to be detained.’’—Times. j 


The Meuse needs no reminder. 


. 
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PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. Jenkins, junior partner in the 
firm of Baldwin and Jenkins, antique 
dealers, Wigpole Street, was in the 
| habit, on fine afternoons, of walking 
| home from business to his flat in the 
| Brompton Road. 
| He invariably chose the path which 
| runs parallel to Park Lane, just inside 
| the Park railings. 

Being middle-aged and unmarried he 
walked slowly and methodically, and 
| was careful, when he came level with 
an entrance, to note the particular gates 
marked “In” and “Out.” He would, 
| as he crossed the “‘ Out ” opening, look 
| sharply to the right, and as he passed 
\the “In” opening look sharply to the 
leit, “Safety first” was a creed with 
him. 

One mild Spring afternoon, as he} 
was passing by an “Out” aperture, | 
with his whole attention fixed to the} 
| right, he was aware, amid the sound of | 

motor-horns and shouts, that the read- 
| way had risen up and struck him on 
i the back ef the neck, and that some- 
| thing like the Marble Arch had kicked 
him at the same moment. 

A week later Mr. Jenkins recovered 
consciousness in a beautiful clean ward 
of St. George’s Hospital. A smiling 
, nurse stood by his bed and, as he tried 
| to sit up, she told him he must be quiet 

and not disturb the bandages. 

| “Your friend Mr. Baldwin is coming 
to see you to-day at two o'clock,” she | 
told him. “No, it is not serious; you | 
are out of danger. Now you have only | 
to be quiet ; so when your friend comes 
you mustn’t talk too much.” F 

He lay still and thought, and it} G54. i ae AIT gs Tan 

i me As Fes Be ig Be pe ’ Old Lady (re minating). me Wuat A POOR SUPPLY OF GAS THERE 181 An, WELL, I 

es _ 3 ‘ ’ _ MUSTN T GRUMBLE. PERHAPS WE ARE ATTACKING WITH GAS AT THE FRONT TO-DAY. 
must have come in by the‘ Out’ gate!) ————————___————— 
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| In that case,” he continued, not with-| “Heavy damages,” said Mr. Jenkins,! “Well, I must say good-bye now,” 
out pleasure, “I can claim damages— | «I repeat.” isaid Mr. Baldwin. “Sorry I've de- 
| Very severe damages too.” | “J’ye gone into it,” his partner re-| pressed you about compensation, but 

At two o'clock Mr. Baldwin, his | plied, “and it’s hopeless.” jyou never had an earthly. See you 
grey-bearded friend and partner, en-| “Why?” asked the sick man. again soon, So long.” 


tered. “ Well, Jenkins,” said he, “I’m 
glad to see you’ve turned the corner. 
You've had rather a narrow squeak.” | Duke of Mudcaster.” ‘to think again. “I wonder,” he said 

Mr. Jenkins looked at his friend for | “The more reason,” said Mr. Jenkins, | once or twice, for he knew his partner, 





did you know that that car, when it “ Maybe he rolls,” said Mr. Baldwin. | Could it?” 
struck me, was coming in through an|‘‘ But that is not all. Listen. The 





don’t you see that I can get pretty | sentative of the Pennecuiks, whose} 
good compensation ?” |founder had the good fortane to be of} .. i¢ win go to the Red Cross Soldiers.” 
His friend’s face remained solemn.|some service to Kuve Wriaaam IIL} PE I 9 EM BEIM RE 


“But I must,” said Jenkins. “It 's; were allowed the privilege of entering | Blouse Factory, ‘Harrogate ; able to cut out 
as clear as can be. Seores of people| places by gates marked ‘Out’ and _and control girls.”"—Harrogate Advertiser. 


must have seen it.’’ leaving by gates marked ‘ In.’” She will need to be careful. A girl 
Mr. Baldwin shook his head horizon-| Mr. Jenkins sat half up, groaned ag te has been cut ont is apt to be 
uncontrollable. 





tally. isubsided again. He said nothing. 





“T fear not,” he said. For this service he and his posterity | “Mawxaceress wanted immediately, small | 





“I'll tell you,” said Mr. Baldwin.| For some minutes Mr. Jenkins re- | 
“Because that car belonged to the | mained as one stunned. Then he began | 


& moment. “Look here,” he said,| ‘for heavy damages. Very heavy. The|—“*I wonder. Could it have been | 
“I'm not allowed to speak much, but | Duke’s rolling.” | Baldwin himself in his old Ford? | 


‘Out’ gate, and, as that can be proved, | Duke of Mudcaster is the only repre-} Pxtract from a schoolboys letter :— | 


‘« Please do not send me a cake this term, | 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 


(The German Karser and a wounded Belgian Offcer, 
a Prisoner.) 
| The Kaiser. So, then, you are still in arms against me, 
| still ee in your insane desire for battle and blood- 
shed? Will nothing content you? Must you compel us 
to continue in our enmity when by a word peace might be 
_ established between us, and Belgium might take her place 
_ at the side of Germany as a sister-nation striving with us 
to promote the cause of true civilisation ? 
he Belgian. lt is useless, Sir, to say such things to any 
| Belgian. 
| The Kaiser. Why useless? Do you not wish that death 
' and ruin and misery should cease? 
| The Belgian, Certainly we do. No one more ardently 
| than the Belgians, for it was not we who desired war or 
began the contest, But when you talk of stopping we 
_ must remind you that it was by your deliberate choice that 
| war was treacherously forced on us. What could we do 
except defend ourselves against the dastardly blow that 
| you aimed at our life? And after that it was not by us 
that Louvain was destroyed, that old men and women and 
children were ruthlessly massacred. Do you think such 
scenes can be wiped out of the memory of a nation, so 
that her men shall turn round and kiss the bloodstained 
hand that has tried to throttle them? Surely you expect 
too much. 

The Kaiser. You speak too freely. Remember in whose 
presence you are, 

The Belgian. There is not much fear that I shall forget. 
I am in the presence of one who has desired at all costs 
to concentrate on himself the gaze of the world, caring 
nothing as #" the means by which he accomplished his 
| object. This man, for he is, after all, only a poor human 
| creature prone to anger, sugpicion and foolish jealousy— 
| this man has always gone about arrogating to himself the 
| attributes of a god, calling upon his own people to worship 
| him, aud on all other mB, to be humble before him. 
_ Stung by his own restless vanity and the servile applause 
_ of those who are ever ready to prostrate themselves before an 
| Emperor, he has rushed hither and thither seeking to make 
others the mere foils of his splendour and his wisdom, 
making mischief wherever he went and striving to irritate 
_ and depress his neighbours, This man in peace was a 
bad neighbour, and in war a base and treacherous foe, 
| sanctioning by his enthusiastic approval such deeds as the 
_ meanest villain would have contemplated with shame. 

The Kaiser, This is too much. I gave you leave to 
speak, but not to revileme, You must not forget that you 
are in my power. 

The Belgian, A noble threat! But it is right and proper 
that men like you, who think they are infallible because 
their cringing flatterers tell them so, should sometimes bear 
the truth. You dare, forsooth, to talk to a Belgian of your 
| magnanimity and your desire for peace. Cannot you realise 
| that our nation has been tempered*by outrage and ruin; 
| that exile and the ruthless breaking of their homes only 
_ serve to make its men and women more resolute; that eveh 








sword were broken, Belgium would dash its hilt in your 
face till breath and life were driven out of her mangled 
body; that, in short, we hate you for your cruelty and 
despise you for your baseness; and that for the future, 
wherever there is a Belgian, there is one who is the enemy 
of the thing called Katsmr. 


_ The Kaiser. Enough, enough. I did not come here to be | 
| insulted. If you have a and your nation, it is | ‘ifficult.""—Unsted Empire. 


er for having dared to set 


| beeause you have deserved to s 








if others were to cease fighti inst y i 
rc appre, ag Reng ean PO to go round. 





yourself against Germany, whom our good old German 
has appointed to lead the way in righteousness to the goal 
marked out for her. 

The Belgian. Sir, when you speak like that you are no 
doubt a marvel in your own eyes, but to others you area 
laughing-stock, a mere scare-crow dressed up to resemble a 
man, a thing of shreds and patches to whom for a time the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence have permitted a dreadful 
power. But we are resolute to endure to the end, and your 
blandishments will avail as little as your threats. 








MY WATCH. 


Tue Sage who above a Greek signature nightly 
Emits a succession of eloquent screeds, 
Instructing us firmly but also politely 
How best to supply our material needs, 
Has specially urged us of late, in a shining 
Example of zeal for his frivolous flock, 
With the object of “speed”. and “precision” combining 
To “ work with our eye on the clock.” 


The precept is sound, and its due application 
Is fraught with undoubted advantage to some, 
But I'm free to remark that my own situation 
Represents a recalcitrant re-sidu-um ; 
Clocks I cannot abide with their truculent ticking— 
A nuisance I always have striven to scotch— 
And I gain very little assistance in sticking 
To work, if L'm watching my watch. 


For my watch, which I treasure with ardent affection— 
"Twas given to me in my juvenile prime— 

Exhibits a truly uncanny objection 
To keeping an accurate count of the time ; 

In the matter of speed it’s a regular sprinter ; 
Repairs are a farce; it invariably gains ; 

And in Spring and in Autumn, in Summer and Winter 

Precision it never attains. 


Mathematics to me are a terrible trial, 
They plague me in age as they floored me in youth, 
Or I might, when observing the hour on my dial, 
Allow for the error and guess at the trutli. 
Then why do | keep it? Because it’s a mascot, 
And none of its vices can alter the fact 
That the very first day that I wore it, at Ascot, 
Three winners [ happily backed. 








“The annual meeting of the Court of Governors of the University 
of Birmingham was held yesterday at the University, Edmund Street. 
The Pro-Vice-Chancellor said the University had done its share in the 
present awful state of Europs.’’—Birmingham Daily Post. 


We are sorry to hear this. 





*‘ The Government have apparently taken infinite pains to so ‘cut 
their coast according to their cloth’ as to provide for the least 
possible inconvenience and suffering to the people of these islands.” 

Cork Constitution. 


Thanks to this wise provision there is still just enough 





From the report of a schoolmasters’ conference :— 


‘That we should spread our education wider, and not allow a boy 
to spend too much time on specialising is a good idea, but it is rather 
difficult to carry out in practice. fe means switching the wf 
mind from one subject to another. The whole day is spent in 
way—switching from one subject to another, and therefore it is very 


And it sounds painful too. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir is strange to find the inexhaustible Mr. W. E. Norris 
turning towards the supernatural. Yet there is at least 
| more than a flavouring of this in the composition of Brown 

Amber (HutcHINsON), which artly concerns a remarkable 
bead, having the property of see good or evil luck to 
| #8 various owners. As (after the manner of such things 
| in stories) the charm was for ever being lost, and as the 
kind of fortune it conferred went in alternations, possession 
of it was rather in the nature of a gamble. All I have to 
observe about it is that such hazards consort somewhat 

better with the world of Hans ANDERSEN or the Arabian 

Nights than with those quiet and well-bred inhabitants of 

South-Western London whom one has learnt to associate 
with the name of Norris. Thus, in considering the nice 
problem of whether Clement Drake (as typical a Norrisian 
as ever buttoned spats) would or would not escape the 
entanglements of Mrs. D’Esterre, it simply irritated me to 
suppose that the event might be determined by the machina- 

ions of djins. In a word, East is East and S.W. is 8.W.., 

and never the twain shall, or should, be mixed up in a 

novel that pretends to anything more serious than burlesque. 

I am not sure also that, for different reasons, I did not 
regret the introduction of the War; though as a grand 
climax it has, I admit, a lure that must be almost irresist- 
ible to the novelist. For the rest, if you do not share my 
objection to the (dare I say it ?) amberdexterity of the plot, 
you will find Mr. Norris as pleasant as ever in his scenes 
of drawing-room comedy. 
ete 











A volume of remarkable interest is In Ruhleben (Hurst 
anp Buiackett), into which Mr. Doveras Siapey has 
gathered a variety of information concerning the life of the 
English civilian prisoners in Germany, its many hardships 
and few ameliorations. The greater part of the book is 
filled with a series of letters sent by one of these prisoners 
to his mother. Perhaps (one suspects) the writer of these 
was not altogether an ordinary young man. From what- 
ever reason, the fact remains that his letters are by no 
means uncheery reading ; his books and study, most of all 
his friendships (with one fellow-captive especially), seem 
to have kept him contented and even happy. Of course 
some part of this may well have been coloured for the 
maternal eye; it is clear that he was greatly concerned 
that she should not be too anxious about him. A more 
impartial picture of the conditions at Ruhleben is given in 
the second part of the volume, and in a letter by Sir 
Trworny Even, reprinted from The Times, on The Case for 
a wholesale Exchange of Civilian Prisoners. I should add 
that the book is illustrated with a number of a of 
Ruhleben made by Mr. Stantey Gris, an artist of the 
Expressionist School (whatever that may mean). These 
are vigorous and arresting, if, to the unmodern eye, some- 
what formless. But they are part of a record that all 
Englishmen can study with quickened sympathy and a 
great pride in the courage and resource of our race under 
conditions needlessly brutal at their worst, and never 
better than just endurable. 


Nothing will ever persuade me that This Way Out 
(Mernurn) is an attractive title for a novel, however 
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her own line, and gets on John-Andrew’s nerves ; and when | fatal letter. But, since we knew the book to be called 
| he discovers that she has for once turned aside from tawdry | straight out The Bigamist (Lank), we could have no 
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effective it may be as @ notice in a railway station. | course of the narrative. That is perhaps as well, for, having 
The book itsélf, however, is oe in spite of its|discovered in the opening chapters a sufficiently charming 
loominess. The her of Jane and John-Andrew | Pamela living in perpetual honeymoon with a partner rich, 
aguener committed a most cold-blooded murder—this | good-looking and with no particular occupation to interfere 
in @ prologue. Then, when we get to the real story, we| with unlimited motor trips and dinner parties, we might 
find Jane ing out fiction at an amazing|have imagined the tale was going to remain 4 jolly 
pace, and her her, John-Andrew, living on the pro-| meaningless thing like that all through, and so have em. 
coeds thereof. Jane is noisy, r, and successful in|as much shocked as the heroine herself on reading the 
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fiction and written a play that is really good he decides | possible difficulty in foreseeing the emergence of that other 
that he can stand it and her no longer. While she was) wife from the buried past ready to pounce down on poor 





and novelists persist in 


| 


| ourably recommend Mr, 


pore out literary garbage he could just manage to endure 


1is position, but the thought that she would be hailed as | 


genius while he remained an utter failure was the final stroke 
that turned him from a mendicant into a madman. I am 
not going to tell you exactly what happened, but Jane found 
a “way out,” and with ber departure from this life my 
interest in the book evaporated. Mrs. Henry Dupeney 
has notable gifts as a de- > aSepacay 
scriptive writer, and my YW 


Fite Lue 
ORL LARY 


only complaint against 
her is that vulgar Jane 
was not allowed to live, 
for in the Army or out of 
it she was worth a whole 
platoon of John-Andrews. 
The Vagueners, I may add, 
were not a little mad, but 
then they were Cornish, 


treating Cornwall as if it 
were a delirious duchy. 


I don’t think I ean hon- 


Huon Extior’s volumeon 
Herbert Spencer (Consta- 
BLE) as light reading, 
though the ungodly may 
wax merry over the philo- 





little Pam at her happiest. And of course she duly appeared, 

Not that such happiness could in any ease have fasted long, 
for the man was, flatly, a cur, not deserving the notice of 
}any of the rather foolish women he managed to attract— 


\there were three of them—and not icularly worth your 
aving said so much I 





attention either for that matter. 
can gladly leave the rest to your perusal, or, better perhaps, 
ag as ——— your imagination, only 
|hinting that the coneln- 
‘sion has something of 
|dignity that does a little 
ito redeem the volume. 
| But when all is said this 
\is not Miss Youne at her 
| best, the characters with- 
‘out exception being un- 
‘usually stilted, the plot 
unpleasant, and the South 
|African atmosphere, for 
| which I have gladly 
praised her before now, 
'so negligible that but for 
an occasional name and a 
/page or two of railway 
‘journey the yarn might 
'as well have been placed, 
in a suburb of London or | 
| Manchester as in the land 
of delectable sunshine. 














sopher's first swear-word, 


| at the age of thirty-six, in 


Tactful Customer (forestalling a rebuff at a coal order office). “Or covurse, 
Mies, I pon'r EXPECT THAT YOU REALLY SELL ©9aL8, BUT I SUPPOSE 


Mr. Jonn 8. MARGERI- | 


| 
| 
i 
YOU WOULD HAVE NO OBJECTION TO MAKING THEM A SUBJECT FOR } 


oe ae 
the matter of a tangled olaiemnatandr? ° son, in The Sure Shield | 


fishing-line, and may be (DuckwortH) sees to it 











kindled at the later picture of a middle-aged sportsman shin- {that our national pride in our Fleet is thoroughly en- 
ning, effectively too, after a Neapolitan who had pinched |couraged. Whether he is describing a race against the) 
his opera-glasses. Fine human traits these in a character |Germans in times of peace, or a fight against odds with | 
which will strike the normal man as bewilderingly unlike | them in_ these days of war, we always come out top) 
the general run of the species. The serious-flippant reader, | dog. Very good. But, at the same time, I am bound to} 
tackling Mr. Exzaot's rate and acute analyses, may get | add that some of his stories compelled me to make con- | 
an impression of an obstinate old apriorist, a sort of White | siderable drafts on my reserves of credulity before I could | 
Knight of Phi hyland, with all manner of reasoned-out | swallow them. So improbable are the incidents in one or | 
“inventions” at his saddle-bow (labelled “ Homogencity-|two of them that I am inclined to believe that they must 
Heterogeneity,” “ Unknowable,” “Ghost Theory,” “ Pre-| be founded on fact. However that may be, their author 18) 


_ sentative-Representative”), which don’t seem, somehow, as | an expert in his subject, and writes with a v gour that is 


_ helpful as their inventor assumes. And ‘tis certain he took | very bracing and infectious. 


| old master’s claim to 


| 


| to any mere “ master’s-voice’’ reproduction of Spencerian | 


tosses into many of the pits of his dangerous deductive 


method. I don’t present this as Mr. Extior’s view. He is 
respectful-critical, and makes perhaps the best case for his 
out of the assumption that. 
Spencer himself, stark enemy to authority and dogmatism 
would have preferred his bi 


Music in Mesopotamia. 


Among the songs which have recently exhausted their 
mority 2a41SM, | popularity in the music-halls of Baghdad is :— 
pher’s critical examination | **Come into the Garden of Eden, Mavupe.”’ 





doctrine, i : 

octrine, I wonder if he would! “The White Star Company, the Dominion Shipping Company, and 
z other Atlantic lines are now arranging to employ a certain num 
Miss F. E. Minis Youna’s newest story has at least this | of Sea Scouts on their boats. The shipping companies will certainly 


much merit about it, that no one who has seen the title can be ducky.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
complain thereafter of having been taken unawares by the Or perhaps they may even happen upon & Drake. 
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that even our pigs must be required to fo 
some of their accustomed delicacies. "= 
*. 

**The heavy tread of ser ang often keeps 
me awake,’ said the Willesden magistrate, 
pont cage however, that the darkened streets 
C : _ | and the absence of parental aiscipline make it 
“It is impossible to predict when the War| more than ever necessary that the Force 
will end,” says Field-Marshal von Huoxpen- | should put its foot down firmly, 
ser. Of course this is all nonsense. Many id : 
of our Military Experts have predicted it more 


CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is rumoured that for his mismanagement | 
| of the Mexican affair the Kaiser has decided | 





| to teach Herr ZimMERMANN a terrible lesson. 
i ; ; “oc hehe 

| He is to be appointed Food Dictator. 

: “* 


>. 
** Seagulls in Thanet,”’ says a contemporary, 
| than once. ‘* are coming to the backs of houses and sharing 
; ; i crumbs with the sparrows.” It is doing no 
| AFrench journal is of the opinion that the | more than justice to a much abused bird to 
| War will end this year, but the Germans are| point out that the sparrows are also sharing 
not so pessimistic“about it. | crumbs with the seagulls. 


7. 
; . i 
| “Everything is going right for us,” says the} It appears from a. contemporary gossi 
| Frankfurter Zeitung. We can’t speak for} writer that Count Pruner’ has definitely 
everything, but it is quite true as far as the | decided not to take his seat in the House of 
British Army is concerned, ; Commons until after the War. This will bea 
/ os | relief to the authorities, who had feared that 
The Germans waste no time and are already | the two events might clash. 
dealing with the Unemployed question. The | ** 
Kaiser has decided to give a dinner to Count | 
Bernsrorrr. 


The House of Commons Appeal Tribunal has 


es | just granted a brief exemption to an importer 
. 


Mr. Epwarp Backnovuse, the Stockton-on- 
Tees Peace candidate, is re to have had 
his first public meeting b: up. Heis now 
of the opinion that it serves us right if the 
War goes on for the present. 

**. 


* 

Kent rat and sparrow clubs are offering one 
shilling a dozen for rats’ tails. The price is 
small, but, as the President of a leading club 
points out, the vendor is permitted to retain 
the balance of the rat for his own purposes. 

7. 


* 

Some exception has been taken to Mr. H.W. 
Forster's statement to the House of Com- 
mons that only 250,000,000 sandbags have 
been used by the Army in the current year. 
Several privates home on leave have assured us 
that they themselves have filled at least that 
— while waiting for a single counter- 
attack, 


* 

A Scottish allotment holder, in the course of 
digging the other day, discovered three sover- 
eigns, a silver watch and a gold ring. Since 
this discovery the authorities have been so 
overwhelmed by applications for allotments 








“Tn America,"’ says Dr. Orro FLABE 
in the Vossische Zeitung, ‘‘ the swindler 
and the cheat is a hero.”’ It will be re- 
membered how popular Count Brry- 
storr¥ said he had been during his stay 
there. 


NOTICE. 


Rog Panch are compelled to reduce the number of 
>. 

Just to show the British Parliament 
that it can be done, it is rumoured that 
the Kaiser is about to grant Home Rule 
to Mexico. 


increased. 
*.* It is further necessary that means should 


taken to restrict the circulation of Punch, and 
The Prussian Herrenliaus has passed a - So Aap : 


resolution demanding that the Imperial 
| Government should conclude an immedi- 
| ate peace on terms consistent with Pan- 

German ideals, including annexation of 
| Belgium and Poland, payment of indem- 
| nity by the Allies, etc. The Geman 

CHANCRLLOB is understood to have replied 

in effect, “Go and do it yourselves.” 

* 


an increase of price to a reduction of matter. 


. 
Sofia announces that 35,000 Bulgarian 
| geese are to be permitted to go to Ger- 
|; many. As in the case of the Bulgarian 
| Fox who went to Vienna, there appears 
to be little likelihood that they will ever 


ately shortened; or the unexpired value will 
refunded, if desired. 





In order to meet the national need for economy 
in the consumption of paper, the Proprietors of 


pages, but propose that the amount of matter pub- 
lished in Panch shall by condensation and com- 
pression be maintained and even, it is hoped, 


ginning with this issue its price is raised to Sixpence. 
The Proprietors believe that the public will prefer 


Readers are urged to place an order with their 
Newsagent for the regular delivery of copies, as 
Punch may otherwise be unobtainable, the shortage 
of paper making imperative the withdrawal from 
Newsagents of the “ on-sale-or-return” privilege. 

In consequence of the increase in the price of 
Punch the period covered by subscriptions already 
paid direct to the Punch Office will be proportion- 


that there is some talk of extending the 
Scottish ew into England, in order 
to cope with the business. 

**. 


. 

“Tt is essential,” says Mr. Nevinue 
CHAMBERLAIN, “that there should be 
some light entertainment and amuse- 
ment for the people.” Several London 
magistrates have promised to be funnier. 


its 





HERBS OF GRACE. 
1. 
Bonaae. 
“ Borage for courage,” 
The old saw runs. 
* Let’s grow Borage 
And we'll beat the Huns! 
Whether for porridge 
Or puddings or buns, 
Let's go and forage 
For tons and tons. 
Il. | 
Dirt. 
Water of Dill 
Is good to distil 
When babies are fractious and 


be 
be- 





be 








return. ae 

/ . lof Chinese eggs, which are used, it was ex- 
After the bombardment of Margate, says the | plained, by bakers and for leather tanning. 

Evening News, rabbits were found dead from | The bakers are believed to use them for dressing 

fright in their hutches. To avoid the suspicion | the surfaces of penny buns. 

of partisanship our contemporary should have | Car ee 

explained that they were not at the time in| The North Somerset Liberal Association 

Government employ. | have passed a resolution asking Mr. JoserH 
/ : v9 | Krxa@ not to offer himself as a candidate at 
| The cost of brown paper is said to have ad-| the next election, and it is thought likely that 
| anced to forty shillings a ton, or four times | Mr. Kuve will ask his constituents to resigh. 
its price in peace time. Its use as a substitute sf 
for“ Havana” tobacco (from which it can often A Llanelly correspondent writes to a morn- 
| be distinguished only by its aroma) is probably | ing paper to say that a parrot which he had 
| Tesponsible for the rise. " |kept for twenty years had just died. But 

“ae | surely the remarkable thing is that it didn’t 

Allotment holders have been warned to be | die before. 
on their guard against wire-worms, and special : . 
constables are keeping a sharp look-out by the| “No one admits taking drink because they 
potato-beds. A still more efficacious method | like it,” said Mr. p’Eyncourt the other day. 
of protection is to enclose the allotment with The popular idea is, of course, that the beastly 
barbed wire-wormless. | stuff must be got rid of somehow. 

** : 

Two speakers at a Ramsgate meeting re- Sroadstairs Council has been offered six 
called that they were chums seventy-three | pounds for a sand-artist’s pitch. The advance 
years ago. The touching incident has resulted | in price is attributed to the growing attraction 
i a local appeal for them to be drafted to the | of the place for foreigners on a flying visit. 
Same regiment w i 38 is cz ‘Sag “ 

° obauee: Gee ae ee ‘* Women will not undertake to rock a cradle 

The Cuckfield Council has appealed to house- | after learning to drive a van,” says Father 

; not to put broken glass in their swill.| Vaughan. But we trast they will still handle 
With all imports of glass-ware cut off, it is felt | the baby ribbons. 
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witches do ill. 
But why should we waste 
What gives such a taste 
To Summer-time salads that with it are graced ? 
Old witch, work your will! 
Sweet babe, take a pill! 
And I'll eat my salad well flavoured with Dill, 





Short Service. 
“ UnpER Housemaid wanted, for 25 minutes Lon- 
don.""—The Times. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“To-morrow week .. . the Canadian regimental 
doctors will be deposited for safe keeping in Bristol 
Cathedral."'"—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“The Art of Bathos. 

“Mr. Justice Low has proved himself one of the 
ablest and most expeditious of our judges. He 
was one of three judges who ided, in y, 1915, 
that a winkle is a fish.""-—-Daily Graphic. 


“London, 30th Jan.—The Fool Controller states 
that... ."—Jndian Paper. : 
| We had not heard of the appointment of this 
| Minister. But it has been made none too soon. 


From a recent University examination 
paper :— 





“Three persons have four coats, five vests and 

| six hats between them. how many different 
ways can they dress themselves them?” 

| A problem for the coming Clothes Controller. 
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effective it may be as a notice in a railway station. 
The book iteélf, however, is intriguing in spite of its 

loominess. The grandfather of Jane and John-Andrew 

‘aguener committed a most cold-blooded murder—this 
in a prologue. Then, when we get to the real story, we 
find Jane tapping out popular fiction at an amazing 
pace, and her se, Pa ohn-Andrew, living on the pro- 
ceeds thereof. Jane is noisy, r, and successful in 
her own line, and gets on John-Andrew’s nerves ; and when | 
he discovers that she has for once turned aside from tawdry | 
fiction and written a play that is really good he decides | 
that he can stand it and her no longer. While she was | 
pouring out literary garbage he could just manage to endure | 
his position, but the thought that she would be hailed as a| 
genius while he remained an utter failure was the final stroke | 
that turned him from a mendicant intoa madman. I am 





_ not going to tell you exactly what happened, but Jane found | 
a “way out,” and with her departure from this life my 
| interest in the book evaporated. 
has notable gifts as a de- ~~ 


- | 


Mrs. Henry Dupeney 


scriptive writer, and my 
only complaint against 
her is that vulgar Jane 
was not allowed to live, 
for in the Army or out of 
it she was worth a whole 
platoon of John-Andrews. 
The Vagueners, I may add, 
were not a little mad, but 


and novelists persist in 
were a delirious duchy, 


I don’t think I can hon- 
ourably recommend Mr. 
Huon Exvtior’s volumeon 
Herbert Spencer (Consta- 
BLE) as light reading, 
though the ungodly may 
wax merry over the philo- 
sopher’s first swear-word, 


Sy 


the matter of a tangled 
fishing-line, and may be 





CONVERSATION ?” 





kindled at the later picture of a middle-aged sportsman shin- | 


ning, effectively too, aiter a Neapolitan who had pinched | 
his opera-glasses. line human traits these in a character | 


| which will strike the normal man as bewilderingly unlike | 


| the general run of the species. The serious-flippant reader, | 


tackling Mr. Exxaot's rate and acute analyses, may get | 
an impression of an obstinate old apriorist, a sort of White | 
Knight of Philosophyland, with all manner of reasoned-out | 
“inventions” at his saddle-bow (labelled “ Homogeneity- | 
Heterogeneity,” “ Unknowable,” “Ghost Theory,” “ Pre- | 


_ sentative-Representative"), which don’t seem, somehow, as | 
_ helpful as their inventor assumes. And ‘tis certain he took | 


| doctrine. 


| 


| 


| much merit about it, that no one who has seen the title can | be ducky." —Manchester Guardian, 
complain thereafter of having been taken unawares by the Or perhaps they may even happen upon @ Drake. 


tosses into many of the pits of his dangerous deductive | 
method. I don’t t this as Mr. Extior's view. He is | 
respectful-critieal, and makes perhaps the best case for his 


| old master's claim to “gemma out of the assumption that | 


Spencer himself, stark enemy to authority and dogmatism, | 


| would have preferred his biographer's critical examination | 


to any mere “ master’s-voice”’ reproduction of Spencerian | 
I wonder if he would! | 





Miss F. E. Minus Youna’s newest story has at least this 





Tactful Customer (forestalling a rebuff at a coal order office). “Or course, - 
Miss, I pon’r EXPECT THAT YOU REALLY SELL COALS, BUT I sUPPOSE } 
YOU WOULD HAVE NO OBJECTION TO MAKING THEM A SUBJECT FOR 


course of the narrative. That is perhaps as well, for, having 
discovered in the opening chapters a sufficiently charmi 
Pamela living in perpetual honeymoon with a partner rich, 
good-looking and with no particular occupation to interfere 
with unlimited motor trips and dinner parties, we mi 
have imagined the tale was going to remain a isiy 
meaningless thing like that all through, and so have es 
as much shocked as the heroine herself on reading the 
fatal letter. But, since we knew the book to be called 
straight out The Bigamist (Lang), we could have no 
possible difficulty in foreseeing the emergence of that other 
wife from the buried past ready to pounce down on poor 
little Pam at her happiest. And of course she duly appeared. 
Not that such happiness could in any ease have lasted long, 
for the man was, flatly, a cur, not deserving the notice of 
any of the rather foolish women he managed to attract— 
there were three of them—and not icularly worth your 
attention either for that matter. Having said so much I 
can gladly leave the rest to your perusal, or, better perhaps, 
re ” ’ ies 7 your imagination, only 
‘hinting that the conclu. 
‘sion has something of 
‘dignity that does a little 
jto redeem the volume. 
| But when all is said this | 
‘is not Miss Youne at her | 
| best, the characters with- | 
‘out exception being un- | 
usually stilted, the plot 
unpleasant, and the South 
| African atmosphere, for 
lwhich I have gladly 
praised her before now, 
'so negligible that but for 
‘an occasional name and a 
\page or two of railway 
‘journey the yarn might 
‘as well have been placed | 
‘in a suburb of London or | 
| Manchester as in the land 
of delectable sunshine. 





—— 


Mr. Joun 8. MARGERI- | 
ison, in The Sure Shield | 
sacar aibiehchalieha _.|(Duckwortn) sees to it 
that our national pride in our Fleet is thoroughly en- 
couraged. Whether he is describing a race against the | 
Germans in times of ‘peace, or a fight against odds with | 
them in, these days of war, we always come out top | 
dog. Very good. But, at the same time, I am bound to| 
add that some of his stories compelled me to make con- | 
siderable drafts on my reserves of credulity before I could | 
swallow them. So improbable are the incidents in one or | 
two of them that I am inclined to believe that they must | 
be founded on fact. However that may be, their author 18 | 
an expert in his subject, and writes with a v gour that 13. 
very bracing and infectious. 








Music in Mesopotamia. 
Among the songs which have recently exhausted theit 
popularity in the music-halls of Baghdad is :— 
**Come into the Garden of Eden, Maupe.”’ 





“The White Star Company, the Dominion Shipping Company, and 
other Atlantic lines are now arranging to employ a certain num 
of Sea Scouts on their boats. The shipping companies will certainly 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Ir is rumoured that for his mismanagement 
of the Mexican affair the Katsrer has decided 
to teach Herr ZoMERMANN a terrible lesson. 
| He is to be appointed Food Dictator. 
* 


> 
“Jt is impossible to predict when the War 
| will end,” says Field-Marshal von Hiypen- 
| gera. Of course this is all nonsense. Many 
of our Military Experts have predicted it more 
| than once. 


| A French journal is of the opinion that the 
} War will end this year, but the Germans are 
not so pessimistic’about it. 

*-* 


>. 

“Everything is going right for us,” says the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. We can’t speak for 
everything, but it is quite true as far as the 
British Army is concerned, 

*-* 


* 
The Germans waste no time and are already 
dealing with the Unemployed question. The 
| Karser has decided to give a dinner to Count 
BERNsToRFY. 


* 
* 


| that even our pigs must be required to forgo 
| some of their accustomed delicacies. 
| °° 
‘The heavy tread of policemen often keeps 
me awake,” said the Willesden magistrate, 
He admits, however, that the darkened streets 
and the absence of parental discipline make it 
;more than ever necessary that the Force 
| Should put its foot down firmly. 
7 


. 
** Seagulls in Thanet,"’ says a contemporary, 

“* are coming to the backs of houses and sharing 

crumbs with the sparrows.” It is doing no 
| more than justice to a much abused bird to 
| point out that the sparrows are also sharing 
crumbs with the seagulls. 
“er 
| It appears from a contemporary gossip- 
| writer that Count PLunxerr has definitely 
| decided not to take his seat in the House of 
; Commons until after the War. This will be a 
| relief to the authorities, who had feared that 
| the two events might clash. 


j 


. 
_ The House of Commons Appeal Tribunal has 
just granted a brief exemption to an importer 


Mr. Epwarp Bacxnouse, the Stockton-on- 
Tees Peace candidate, is re to have had 
his first public meeting broken up. He is now 
of the opinion that it serves us right if the 
War goes on for the present. 

** 


* 

Kent rat and sparrow clubs are offering one 
shilling a dozen for rats’ tails. The price is 
small, but, as the President of a leading club 
points out, the vendor is permitted to retain 
the balance of the rat for his own purposes. 


* 

Some exception has been taken to Mr. H.W. 
Forster's statement to the House of Com- 
mons that only 250,000,000 sandbags have 
been used by the Army in the current year. 
Several privates home on leave have assured us 
that they themselves have filled at least that 
number while waiting for a single counter- 
attack. a. 

* 

A Scottish allotment holder, in the course of 
digging the other day, discovered three sover- 
eigns, a silver watch and a gold ring. Since 
this discovery the authorities have been so 
overwhelmed by applications for allotments 








“Tn America,’’ says Dr. Orro FLABE 
in the Vossische Zeitung, ‘‘the swindler 
and the cheat is a hero.’’ It will be re- 
membered how popular Count Brry- 
storr¥ said he had been during his stay 
there. 


Just to show the British Parliament 
' that it can be done, it is rumoured that 
the Kaiszn is about to grant Home Rule 
to Mexico. os * 
7 
| The Prussian Herrenliaus has passed a 
resolution demanding that the Imperial 
| Government should conclude an immedi- 
| ate peace on terms consistent with Pan- 
German ideals, including annexation of 
| Belgium and Poland, payment of indem- 
| nity by the Allies, etc. The German 
CHANCELLOR is understood to have replied 
in effect, “‘Go and do it yourselves.” 
7. 


* 

Sofia announces that 35,000 Bulgarian 
geese are to be permitted to go to Ger- 
|many. As in the case of the Bulgarian 
Fox who went to Vienna, there appears 
to be little likelihood that they will ever 





NOTICE. 


In order to meet the national need for economy 
in the consumption of paper, the Proprietors of 
Panch are compelled to reduce the number of its 
pages, but propose that the amount of matter pub- 
lished in Punch shall by condensation and com- 
pression be maintained and even, it is hoped, 
increased. 


It is further necessary that means should be 
taken to restrict the circulation of Punch, and be- 
ginning with this issue its price is raised to Sixpence. 
The Proprietors believe that the public will prefer 
an increase of price to a reduction of matter. 


Readers are urged to place an order with their 
Newsagent for the regular delivery of copies, as 
Punch may otherwise be unobtainable, the shortage 
of paper making imperative the withdrawal from 
Newsagents of the “ on-sale-or-return”™ privilege. 

In consequence of the increase in the price of 
Punch the period covered by subscriptions already 
paid direct to the Punch Office will be proportion- 
ately shortened; or the unexpired value will be 
refunded, if desired. 


that there is some talk of extending the 
Scottish boun into England, in order 
to cope with the business. 

7. 


. 

“Tt is essential,” says Mr. Nevirie 
CHAMBERLAIN, “that there should be 
some light entertainment and amuse- 
ment for the people.” Several London 
magistrates have promised to be funnier, 





HERBS OF GRACE. 
1. 
Borace. 
“* Borage for courage,” 
The old saw runs. 
“ Let's grow Borage 
And we'll beat the Huns! 
Whether for porridge 
Or puddings or buns, 
Let's go and forage 
For tons and tons. 
II. 
Diz. 
Water of Dill 
Is good to distil 
When 
witches do ill. 








| return. ea 
. 

After the bombardment of Margate, says the 
Evening News, rabbits were found dead from 
fright in their hutches. To avoid the suspicion 
of partisanship our contemporary should have 
explained that they were not at the time in 


Government employ. 
7 


om 
The cost of brown paper is said to have ad- 
vanced to forty shillings a ton, or four times 
its price in peace time. Its use as a substitute 
| for“ Havana” tobacco (from which it can often 
be distinguished only by its aroma) is probably 
| Tesponsible for the rise. 
.- * 


Allotment holders have been warned to be 
on their guard against wire-worms, and special 
constables are keeping a sharp look-out by the 
potato-beds. A still more efficacious method 
of protection is to enclose the allotment with 
barbed wire-wormless. 

Two speakers at a Ramsgate meeting re- 
called that they were chums seventy-three 
years ago. The touching incident has resulted 
im a local a for them to be drafted to the 
Same regiment when their class is called up. 

-* 


The Cuckfield Council has appealed to house- 
o1 not to put broken glass in their swill. 
With all imports of glass-ware cut off, it is felt 
eee - ——— _ - 
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|of Chinese eggs, which are used, it was ex- 
plained, by bakers and for leather tanning. 
| The bakers are believed to use them for dressing 
the surfaces of penny buns. 

> 


* 

The North Somerset Liberal Association 
have passed a resolution asking Mr. JOSEPH 
Kine not to offer himself as a candidate at 
the next election, and it is thought likely that 
Mr. Krvc will ask his constituents to resigh. 

* 
> 

A Lianelly correspondent writes to a morn- 
ing paper to say that a parrot which he had 
kept for twenty years had just died. But 
surely the remarkable thing is that it didn’t 
die before. 


“No one admits taking drink because they 
like it,” said Mr. p’Eyncourt the other day. 
The popular idea is, of course, that the beastly 
stuff must be got rid of somehow. 

*--. 


* 

Broadstairs Council has been offered six 
pounds for a sand-artist’s pitch. The advance 
| in price is attributed to the growing attraction 
| of the place for foreigners on a flying visit. 

' * 

| «Women will not undertake to rock a cradle 
| after learning to drive a van,”’ says Father 
| Vaughan. But we trust they will still handle 
| the baby ribbons. 





M 


But why should we waste 
What gives such a taste 
To Summer-time salads that with it are graced ? 
Old witch, work your will! 
Sweet babe, take a pill! 
And I'll eat my salad well flavoured with Dill. 





Short Bervice. 
“ Unper Housemaid wanted, for 25 minutes Lon- 
don." —The Times. 
Another Impending Apology. 
“To-morrow week .. . the Canadian regimental 
doctors will be deposited for safe keeping in Bristol 
Cathedral."'— Bristol Times and Mirror. 





The Art of Bathos. 

“Mr. Justice Low has ved himself one of the 
ablest and most expeditious of our ag es. He 
was one of three judges who decided, in y, 1915, 
that a winkle is a fish.’"—Daily Graphic. 


“London, 30th Jan.—The Fool Controller states 
that... .”—Jndian Paper. 

We had not heard of the appointment of this 
Minister. But it has been made none too soon, 





From a recent University examination 
per :— 
Tame persons have four coats, five vests and 
six hats between them. In how many different 
ways can they dress themselves with them?” 





A problem for the coming Clothes Controller. 
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THE FOOD OF LOVE. 

A Lyric or Mratiess Days. 
Kat to me only with thine eyes 

And I will muneh with mine ; 
Or let my lips but brush thy locks 

And I shall seem to dine ; 
The hollow ‘neath my belt that lies _ 

For flesh of beeves eed yy 
Yet, might I wolf a roasted ox, 

I would, of course, decline. 


I sent thee once a juicy steak 
To prove thy troth and see 
If in that stern ordeal’s test 
Stedfast thou still wouldst be ; 
And thou thereof one sniff didst take 
And post it back to me, 
Since when I wear it next my chest, 
Potted, for love of thee. 0. 8. 





A NATIONAL SKY-SCRAPER. 


I mAve been often asked why the Govern- 
ment, foreseeing the inevitable increase of 
Departments, had not the elementary imagi- 
nation to build a colossal sky-scraper to ac- 

commodate them all, 
| The objections to such an act of apparently 
obvious intelligence may be briefly enume- 
| rated. 

(1) With such a landmark whoever had 
business to conduct with a Government De- 
partment would know where to find it, for 
which reason alone the system of huts and 
hotels is to be preferred. The hotels are 

widely scattered and the huts hidden away in 








“Paster? No, I AIn'? GOIN’ NO FASTER, YOUNG 'IGH VELOCITY. I AIN’T GOT BUT TWO SPEEDS, BLOW AND 8TOP.”’ 








odd corners of public gardens and parks, and | comparison between the organization and 
even in the bed of a lake. By the use of} methods of his various Ministers. 
motor-cars (petrol being for official and not for} These considerations alone finally dispose 
private consumption) such co-operation as | of any merits which the ‘plan for a national | 





cannot be avoided between Departments is | sky-scraper may seem superficially to possess 
} 


assured. 

(2) Even in a single Department too close | 
co-operation is not desirable, An hotel, divided | 
into hundreds of small rooms and flats, enables 
the occupant of each room to be isolated, and 
each self-contained flat to have almost the 
status of a sub-department. Thus the vexa- | 
tious supervision, the easy intercourse and | 
rapid decision which are so disturbing to official 
routine are avoided. 

(3) The express elevators, by which the 
visitor is shot up to the higher storeys of a| 
sky-scraper, would suggest a certain directness 
and celerity in official methods that is calcu- | 
lated to arouse false hopes. } 

(4) With many or all Departments in one 
building there would be the temptation to 
place the entire clerical staff under Mr. Neville | 
Chamberlain as Director-General, who would 
transfer them from one office to another accord- | 
ing to the necessities of each day’s work. 
Such mobility would be unpopular, while the 
inevitable creation of a central Press-Bureau, | 
Publicity and Information Department would 
afford the Press a satisfaction that it has done | 
nothing to deserve. 

(5) On the top floor of a sky-scraper is 
usually a luncheon-club; here the various | 
Ministers would meet daily, and could only 
with difficulty escape the exchange of ideas. | 

(6) If all Government offices were in a single 
building the Pauwe Mrvisrer could make daily | 





| 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Scrutator Temporis <Actr.’’—You are | 
not the only one who holds that Parliament | 
could not be better or more patriotically occu- | 
pied at the present stage of the War than 
in devoting their energies to a discussion 
of the Report of the Dardanelles Commission 
and the detailed evidence on which it was | 
based. We understand that your view 15 | 
shared by all the keenest patriots among the 
Central Powers. 


‘“‘Tuser Cary.’’—The earliest poet to sing 
of rationing was Wiii1am Morris, who re- 
peatedly described himself as ‘+ The idle singer | 
of an empty day.”’ 


‘‘A Lover or ‘Buster Browy.’’’—We 
gladly gave publicity to your indignant denial 
of any tribal relationship between ‘‘ Buster 
Brown "’ and Filibuster Srone. 





“Miss Adela Pankhurst attempted to-day at the 
Midland Junction, a strong Labour centre, to de- | 
liver a lecture directed against Mr. Lloyd George | 


and Mr. Hughes, F Me 
The audience’ sang her down with ‘Rule Bri- 
tannia’ and ‘ Australia 5s. a box.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
The latter song, no doubt, alluding to the 


/entrance-fee charged by the famous Boxing 
visits to each, and would find it hard to avoid | 


Kangaroo. 
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CENTRAL ISOLATION. 


Geeman Kaiser. “YOU’RE ABOUT THE ONLY ONE LEFT FOR ME TO TALK TO.’ 
Kine or Spars. “AND I’M NOT FEELING VERY CHATTY.” 


/ [It is reported that communication between Berlin and America has been interrupted.] 
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“HAVE YER GOT NOTHIN’ TO°DO ONLY WATCH US WORKING?” 
Tommy. “THEN YER LOOK LIKE HAVIN’ A THUNDERIN' IDLE TIME WHEN WE MOVE FKOM HERE, DON’T YER?” 
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THE FIRST WHIP. 
As I wandered home 
By Hedworth Combe 
I heard a lone horse whinny, 
And saw on the hill 
Stand statue-still 
\t the top of the old oak spinney 
A rough-haired hack 
With a girl on his back, 
\ud * Hounds!” I said, “for a guinea.” 
The wind blew chill 
Over Larchley Hill, 
\nd it couldn't have blown much colder ; 
Her nose was blue 
And her pigtails two 
ILung damply over her shoulder ; 
She might have been ten, 
Or, guessing again, 


She might have been twelve months older. 


To a tight pink lip 
She Ponmed —a whip, 
By way of imposing quiet ; 
| bowed erined 
To the word unsaid, 
\ccepting the lady's fiat, 
And noted the while 
Her Belvoir style 
\s she rated a hound for riot. 
A lean form leapt 
O’er the fence and crept 


Through the ditch, with his thief's heart | 5,873 left our shores 


quaking ; 
But the face of the maid 
No hint betrayed 
That she noticed the brambles shaking, 
Till she saw him clear 
Of her one wild fear— 
The chance of his backward breaking. 


ee ae oe 








Then dainty and neat 
She rose in her seat 

That the better her eyes might follow | 
Where a shadow of brown 
Over Larchley Down 

Launched out like a driving swallow : 
And she quickened his speed 
Through bunch-grass and weed, 

With a regular Pytchley holloa! 


|*THE SPECTATOR” AND “THE TRADE,” 

A Patyrut Romowur, 
Last week one of our representatives had 
the honour of calling at the offices of The 
| Spectator to inquire into the credibility of 
| certain strange rumours that have recently 
| been current in The Trade. They were to the 
| effect that Mr. Sr. Loe Srracuey, Editor of 
| The Spectator, having gallantly volunteered 

Raging they came | under the National Service Sehome, had had | 
x Like a torrent of flame | allotted to him, by one of the Direcror- 
There were nineteen couple and over, GENERAL’s subordinates, a post of national 
And a huntsman grey |importance at Messrs. Bassopp’s Brewery. 

Who blew them away | Mr. Srracuey’s fertile and forcible pen was | 
With the note of a true hound-lover, | (so the rumour went) to be employed by this 
While his Whip sat back firm in the drawing up of some pungent 

On her rough old hack | advertisements under the headings, 

And called to the last in covert. | Weakness of the Water Movement,” * Up, : 

Glasses!" etc., including averse series, m 

| Horatian alcoholics, entitled, ‘‘ Bonnie D.T.” 

And shaking the old horse together, | It was reported that in the ironic circum- 

She was off like a bird, stances in which he found himself, Mr 

) And the last that I heard | Srracuey felt it his duty to acquiesce loyally 

Was a“ Forrard !” that died in the heather, | in the change of view imposed upon him, 
As she took up her place | to adopt a policy of ‘‘ Down, Spectators ! e 

At the tail of the chase | Our representative is happy to state that 

a ten-season lord of the leather | he has the highest authority for giving an Un | 

W.H. 0. | qualified denial to these sinister allegations, 


Then cramming down flat 
Her quaint little hat, 


Like 











 iiibeg | ar on same eighteen days, Sir Edward tells | From a description of a wedding -breakfast -— 

us, shi r re ; 7 
ps of over a cake ween a “The toast of the presents was also daly 

d ‘ 1 , fo , 

seems, has been asserting that the mere terror of | MOncured.''—South African Paper. 

the submarine has swept the seas clean at one blow. | After all, next to the bride and bridegroom 


Twelve thousand ships, in and out, in eighteen we » nerhs ; feature. 
days, does not look, Sir Edward dryly remarked, so they are perhaps the most — : 
| ‘very like paralysis.” The Times. ihe 


|Our Thunderer seems to have imitated its 





| “Field Glasses, powerfal magnification ; sacti- 
fice, 376; cost £175." —New Paper. 


| Bosch contemporary, for it has swept the seas | We don’t_know about the magnification, but 
the diminution is most remarkable. 


| of some 6,000 ships by a stroke of the pen. 
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THE EVERLASTING ROMANCE. 


Tue other day I did a perfectly dreadful 
thing: I intruded, all unconsciously but in 
the most blundering way, on a love scene. It 
was in the National Gallery, long famous a: 
the meeting-place of affinities, in the big room 


winster and the Duke of Buccievucn are now 
hanging, and before I knew it I found myself 
standing between two young people whose eyes 
were fixed on each other. Naturally I moved 
away at once, but later I returned and made 
so bold as to study them a little, for it was 
clearly, if not yet a passion, a mutual interest 
of such tender depths that no outsider could 
affect it. 

The boy—for he was no more—was one of 
the most beautiful that I have ever seen. His 
hair was perhaps a thought longer than we 








| Observed, looked also at me. 
| Rot the least strange part of this charming 
| drama that its hero and heroine, while com 

| pletely absorbed in their own sympathetic 
| Pélationship, should be able to turn a calm 
| SUtvey upon a stranger too. 





encourage to-day, but one always sees odd 
| people in the National Gallery, where artists 
| most careless of men—are now constant 
visitors, drawn there by the many new pic 
| tures, and especially, perhaps, the modern 
} French examples from Sir Huan Lane's col 
| lection, His hair was the more noticeable 
because he carried his hat in his hand; his 
clothes were noticeable too, being a shade too 
fanciful for London in winter—but then, who 
} cares how people dress in London? I am 
| sure I don’t; and especially so when they 
have such eyes as this boy's, dark and rich 
and such a curve to such lips. 

There he stood, perfectly still, his steady 
| gave fixed on the lady opposite, while she 
| im her turn never wavered in her gaze wpon 
him. But whereas there was something bold 
in his homage there was a half-shy way with 

He was facing her squarely, but she 
looked at him a little sideways, antl a Littk 
curiously, in demure dubiousness. One could 
see that she was cnormously intrigued, but her 
| Mterest was not expressed by any movement 
In fact neither moved ; they remained som: 
twenty yards apart all the time I observed 


| them; each, I suppose, leaving it to the othe: 


—the boy because he was so young, the gir! 


| beeamse she was already woman, and woman 


likes to force advances from man. 


T never saw a prettier thing than the littk 
lady, with her cool white skin, and the faintest | 


| flush 


on her checks, and her eyes not less 
dark than the boy’s but lacking the sensitiv: 
of his. 
odd thing was that, although the; 
Were 80 engrossed each in the other, both, | 
It struck me as 


This gift made 
m the more memorable and perhaps ex- | 
uns Why, for all the rest of the day and | 
ut intervals in the night and morning follow 
ing, I thought of these young people, specu 
lating as to how they were getting on; and 
perhaps that is why, the next afternoon, drawn 
by invisible wires, I found myself in the 
National Gallery again. f 

Will you believe it ?— they also were there. 
his is an absolute fact. There they were, 
exactly as [ had left them. And yet, not ex- 
actly, for I am certain that there was a hint | 
more of seriousness in the lady's glance and a | 
more troubled earnestness in his. But | 
a8 tegards actual distance, they were still as | 

far apart, although certainly nearer in spirit. 
Curiosity as to names is a foible which | 
should be, I am convinced, discouraged ; but | 
98 this occasion I could not resist the desire 
to know more of such assiduous habitués. 
“awing onc of the attendants aside, I asked | 
him if he could tell who these romantic young 





where the pictures lent by the Duke of West- | 
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Munition Worker. “1L'V¥E BOUGHT A PIANO.’ 
Foreman. “GOT ANYBODY AT HOME WHO CAN PLAY ir?” 
Munition Worker. ‘No, NOT AT PRESENT; BUT WE'VE A FRIEND COMING ROUND THIS 


EVENING TO PUT US IN THE WAY OF [?.” 








things were. ‘To be sure,”’ he said, “ The 
young gentleman is ‘ The Blue Boy,' by Gatne- 
BOROUGH, and the young lady is the Lady 
Evizanern Monraev, by Reysoups.”’ 

Only portraits after all, you say. But don't 
be too hasty. Go rather to the National Gal- 
lery and see for yourself. Maybe you will then 
realise that there is more there than paint. . . 

Shallow people talk about accidents. But 
the wise know that accidents do not happen. 
The wise know that the War broke out in order 
that Grosvenor House, where ** The Blue Boy ”’ 


|normally resides, and Montagu House, thé 


home of this little Buccleuch lady with skin 
like an anemone, might be needed for War- 





work, so that when the pictures were sent to the 
National Gallery for safer yo ap these two 
might be placed opposite eae 

same room, 
destiny. 





“ Fis, or woman, for block work; must be exp 
and accustomed to best class trade. -- Daily Paper. 
Why not combine the two and get a mermaid ? 


“Man Who Writ Keer Evr on Porarons. 
Mr. Dewnis a8 Vrorrarce anp Frorr Dinecron.” 
° The Daily Mirror. 
Mr. D. need not trouble ; we prefer them with- 
out eves. 





other in the | 
Chance? The only chance is | 
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Luncheon Hostess, “1 DO HOPE YOU DON’T MIND, Mars. 


BUT ON WEDNESDAYS WE ONLY HAVE MEAT 





A LEAN 


STOKER, 
4T DINNER.” 


DAY. 


Dinner Hostess. “ 








MON SOLDAT ET MON CURE. 


“Dowxe un peu, Maman, s’il te plait,” said 
Jeanne eagerly. 

Maman handed over the newspaper from 
which she bad just read aloud and explained 
the passage so full of touching interest to them 
both, and Jeanne, with help at the difficult 
places, read out :—~ 

“* CrraTions 1 L'ORDRE DU JOUR. 

Jacques Martin, soldat au 170 d'infanierie, 
grenadier d’élite, au cours des combats du £6 
et du 27 novembre, 1916, a, par son mépris du 
danger et par son ardeur, assuré la progression 
dans un boyau défendu pas 4 pas par l’ennemi. 

Le soldat Jacques Martin est Monsieur l’ abbé 
Martin, curé de ‘ 

“Oui, nous savons bien d’od il est curé!” 
cried Jeanne, in admiration and awe. “C'est 
bien beau, hein, Maman?” Then suddenly 
she became silent and thoughtful, remember- 
ing the subsequent fate of her friend and hero. 

‘Dire qu'il est maintenant prisonnier en 
Alle . . . en Bochie!’’ she said. They had 
known long ago that he was mentioned in 
despatches, and they had been on the look-out 
for the glorious details in print, but only this 
morning had they heard of his capture. 

How proud they were of their gentle curé 
and brave soldier! Jeanne had at first been 
greatly perplexed by the strange dual person- 
ality, with its incompatibilities, and many 
were the questions that had arisen in her 
active little mind. ‘Le curé de Suzanne, 
c'est autre chose,”’ she reflected, for though 
technically a soldier was he not a brancardier 
rescuing the wounded? Her own practical 
conclusions, however, and the answers to her 
questions smoothed away many difficulties, 
and perfect faith in her friend did the rest. 

Stil she had never been able quite to merge 
the religieux and the poily into one picture ; 
besides, she liked to play with the idea and 








confront the one with the other. “Que va dire 
Monsieur le curé lorsque le soldat tuera un 
homme?” And she had slipped into the habit | 


of calling him ‘‘ Mon soldat et mon curé,”’ 
suddenly inspired to adapt the title of Cousin 





Juliette’s absorbing book, Mon Oncle et mon | 


Curé, and she refused to abandon it when told 
that they were two separate persons. For that 
matter so were the solda¢ and the curé. 

‘* Maman, nous allons tout de suite préparer 
son paquet de conforts,"’ urged Jeanne. And, 
thinking out what comforts had best be in- 
cluded in the parcel, her mind went off now in 
one channel, now in another, as she pictured 
the priest or the piou-piou. The latter pre 
sented no difficulty—for him good things to 
eat were the first necessity—but the curé would 
require spiritual comforts. 

“Des livres de messe,” she said to herself; 
and thereupon the image of the cold and 
hungry soldier arose before her, and “un 

oulet ou un bon bifteck!” she added. Then, 
oe eye lighting upon an advertisement in the 
newspaper before her, “‘ Maman, que veut dire 
por-ta-tif?” she asked. The explanation re 
ceived, she clapped her hands with joy; yes, 
surely a portable one was the very thing! 
“Mamd4n, si nous envoyions 4 mon curé un 
autel por-ta-tif?” 

But Maman thought that, all things con 
sidered, it would be better to send only food 
in the first parcel. So Jeanne reconciled 
herself to the idea, although the curé stil 
remained a shadowy figure in the background 
with his own especial need. 


And prisoners were cold as well as hungry. | 


What a pity something hot could not be sent 


“Tiens! J’y suis!” cried Jeanne. “O 
Maman, j’ai une si bonne idée! Si nous 
envoyions un bon repas bien chaud dans 


Vauto-cuiseus Perhaps it would keep hot 
for a day or tw How long did it take for a 
parcel to reach Pochie ? 

But Maman decided this plan could not be 
risked ; there was often delay, and the moist 
food might turn sour. : 

A little chilled but nowise daunted, for she 
was sure the hay-box would come in somehow, 
Jeanne remained for some time plunged deep 
in thought. Then came light and her face 
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I pO HOPE YOU DON’T MIND, Mrs. St 


BUT ON WEDNESDAYS WE ONLY HAVE MEAT AT LUNCHEON.” 





| grew radiant. Why not send the auto-cuiseur 
} filled with dry food? Les Boches would surely 
give, or sell, some boiling water and let him 
just start cooking on their stove. And he 
would be able to use the cooker constantly, 
buying des choses pas chéres to cook ; 
why not slip into the package a copy of Plats 
économiques, the little cookery book whose 
recipes they had found so satisfactory? — 
**Et mon curé?"’ But now the two figures 
merged more nearly than ever before into one, 
and Jeanne felt that his first need was one 


with that of the soldier, and the marmile 
would hold enough for both. : 
‘* Mais oui,"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ c'est cela!... 


Ecoute, Maman! Envoyons 1|'auto-cuiseur 
aux deux . . . Ne vois-tu pas que mon soldat 
pourra alors manger tous les jours un bon 
repas bien chaud, et que mon curé pourra ep 
donner aux autres affamés? C'est ld tout 
juste l’affaire d’un curé. L’auto-cuiseur est 


comme ¢a deux cadeaux en un, comme mon 
soldat et mon curé sont deux hommes en uns 








« Facts.” 
f Fiction, 


GERMANY Is STarvine.—Tue Res 
Cassell's Magazin¢ 


y fiction, we trust. 





the Appendix to the Report of the 
mmission on the Public Service @ 


From 
j Royal ¢ 
India :— 

The two last pensions depended entirel; 
| approval of Government, so that a 
retire after 8& years’ service on R 
ad 


And n¢ t before he had deserved it. 





& Deptford Borough Council will reco “+ 
the authorities that considering the brief poten 
| darkness in May, June, July, and August resal nd 
| from the daylight saving scheme. it is desira 4 

dispense with street lighting during these mon 

except at dangerous street crossings. —_ 

Daily Express. 
Apparently by a slight amendment of - 

Summertime Act Great Britain might - 

transformed into the land of the Midnig 

i Sun. 


and yes, | 


mmend to 


| 
| 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 5th.—General cheers greeted 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S announcement that the 
| Government of India had undertaken to pay 

the interest on a hundred millions of war-debt, 

but when he proceeded to say that part of the 
new revenue required would be obtained by 

an increase in ‘the cotton duties there was a 

notable cooling of enthusiasm among Members 

from Lancashire. Mr. Runciman at once 
| sounded the alarm on behalf of Manchester 
by asking if there would be a corresponding 
excise duty on Indian cottons. ‘‘ All India is 
against it,” replied Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, who is 
finding, as his father did before him, how 
difficult it is to get Englishmen to “ think 
imperially ” where their own particular trade 
s concerned. 

There is no doubt that the Foop ControLuer 

possesses a sense of judicial humour. Com- 


plaints have been made of late that while the | 


ordinary British citizen was expected to confine 
himself to four pounds of bread per week the 
pampered German pris- 
oner, instead of getting 
less, was given nearly 
three times that amount. 
Lord Devowrrort has now 
approved a new dietary 
cale for prisoners, under 
which the bread ration 
will be cut down to sixty- 
three ounces, or just one 
than the al- 
ywance of the free and 
independent Englishman. 

On the Army Estimates 
Mr. PRinGue attacked the 
Salonika Expedition with 
« vigour which must have 
greatly pleased the Bulgar. 
By a curious lapse of mem- 
as Mr. CuurcHILy 
pointed out, he omitted 
sll reference to the posi- 
tion of M. Ventze os and 
our honourable obliga- 
tions to our Allies. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was in- 
deed more statesmanlike 
than he has been of late, 
His ‘“‘amphibious inter- 
vention '* was on this occa- 


ounce less 


ory, 


sion quite justified. There was good sense in his | 


warning that, while perseverance towards a 
definite objective was a virtue, ‘* perseverance 
with an eye on the past’’ was an equally 
serious vice; and I hope it signifies a deter- 
mination on his part not to allow his brilliant 
future to be all behind him. 

Tuesday, March 6th.—Ever since the War 
began, Mr, Swrrt MacNer..’s most cherished 
ambition—-second, of course, to his desire to 
quit Westminster for College Green—has been 
to get the Dukes of CuMBERLAND and Saxr- 
Corncre deprived of their British titles. He 
has worried three successive Governments on 
the subject, and some time ago received a 
definite promise that it should be dealt with. 
A further question regarding it stood in his 
name to-day, but when he rose to put it 
Mr. Gryweie squeaked out, ‘‘ May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, what this House has to do 
with these family matters?"’ Mr. MacNerr, 


royal blood in his veins, but nevertheless did 
not seem pleased with the allusion. 
| Further protests against the mutilation of 
the Dardanelles Report were made by Sir 
Wavrer Essex, Sir Coantes Hosnovuse, and 
Sir Jonn Jarprye. Free disclosure to all 
Members of Parliament, and no preferential 
treatment of party-leaders, was their demand. 
Mr. Boxar Law manfully resisted their 
assaults, and the Spraker declined to accept 





Mr. John Redmond, “ I'VE FINISHED 
WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE — 


, } manding impossible things,’’ 
of course, like most of his countrymen, has | 


a motion for the adjournment. A word from 
Mr. AsguirH would no doubt have quelled 
the storm, but as one of the favoured few who 
are to receive the full Report he felt himself, I 
suppose, precluded from saying it. The late 
Mr. LasovucHere would probably have sug- 
gested that the difficulty should be solved, on 
the analogy of a famous edition of MARTIAL, 
by issuing the Report as expurgated, together 
with an appendix containing all the omitted 
But there is no LasovucHERE in the 





passages. 
House to-day—more 's the pity. 
What Mr. Hoacre does not know about 


| pensions is not worth knowing. He has al 
| ready made havoc of more than one Govern- 
iment scheme, and unless he has an official 
| ring put in his nose he will evidently do his 
| best to upset the latest of them.” On the whole 
| however, Mr. Barnes's exposition of the new 
}pension scheme was well received. Though 
not unduly generous—that would be impos- 
| sible in the circumstances 
} Capt. STEPHEN 
look disabled men face.”’ 


in the 


A TRUE IRISHMAN. 


Wednesday, March 7th. 
and Parmoor are much disturbed because 
British subjects have been interned without 


j 


CHANCELLOR that there was a war in progress, 
and that it was better that individuals should 
lose a portion of their liberties than that the 
community should lose them altogether. 

A full appreciation of this truth might have 
prevented the Irish Nationalists from seeking 
jat this moment to get Home Rule out of cold 
storage. Ifthe attempt had to be made Mr 


son tomake it, For over an hour he meandered 
through the more melancholy episodes of Irish 
history, from the Treaty of Limerick to th 


that Ireland is not ‘‘ an irrational country, de- 


convincing. 
It failed, at any rate 

brief appeal by Major W1LL1r Repmonp, which 

touched the House by its manifest sincerity 


the accepted time for plunging Ireland once 
more into civil strife. Those parts of Ireland 
that wanted Home Rule could have it to- 








it will at I@ast, as 
Gwynn put it, ‘‘enable us to | his right hon. friend had examined the Report 


the Censor. I am afraid his endeavour to prove | 


was not entirely | 





EXCEPT, BEDAD, THAT WE'RE 
GOING TO BEAT THE BoscH!” 


Lords SHEFFIELD ! 


trial, and had to be reminded by the Lorp| 


j liked. When those two facts were thoroughly 
| understood there might be a chance of a settle. 
ment. 

Mr. Joun RepMonp, refusing to continue 
what he regarded as a futile and humiliating 
debate, marched out of the House at the head 
of his supporters. This manceuvre, rather 
effective in the Gladstonian era, did not much 
impress the House on this occasion; for news 
that something of the kind was intended had 
leaked out ; and Mr. HEALY’s subsequent allu- 
sion to it as ‘‘a dramatic skedaddle"’ was felt 
to be justified. 

Thursday, March 8th.—I _ should have | 
thought that the Dardanelles Report, which 
everyone is reading, contained enough sensa- 
tions to satisfy the most outré taste. But Sir 
CHARLES Hopuovss is still anxious to know 
the real meaning of the tantalizing asterisks 
which occur here and there in it, and wants a 
day to discuss the matter. Mr. Bonar Law 
did not absolutely refuse, but hoped that when 





) his desire for further informa- 
tion. It may safely be said 
that the omitted passages 
whatever they are, could 
hardly alter the public ver- 
dict on the extraordinary 
notions of conducting % 
war which seem to have 
prevailed in the Cabinet 
of which Sir Cartes 
HospHovuse was himself a 
member. 

The determining factor 


‘he w forg 


1a 
1G 





in the inception of the 
Dardanelles affair seems 
to have been the disas- 
trous confidence of the 


then First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the 15-inch 
guns of the Queen Eliza- 
beth. The outcome recalls 
a verse from a song pop- 
ular when Master Way- 
STON was in petticoats :— 
‘1 joined the Naval Demon- 
strat-i-on, 
But we never fired somuach 
asa gun, 
And the Turk he langhed 
and said, ‘Oh, what fun! 
It's all on account of } 
Eliza! 





Distressing Sequel to Early Marriage. 
‘An exciting scene on Waterloo Bridge was de- 
scribed at Bow-street yesterday when Lydia Wilder- 
spin, aged 2, married, was charged with attempung 


suicide."’—Jtustrated Sunday Herald 
“RANK AND FILE. 
The following casualties are reported under 


various dates 
(The home team is Liverpool except where other- 
wise shown).''"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


But surely this is an ‘‘ away ’’ match ? 


T. P. O'Connor was not perhaps the best per- | 


Easter Monday rebellion, rather in the manner | =a 
of one of those film-dramas of which he is now} Will the Priwe Mryister please tell us how | 


j 


although backed by a 


| Kennedy is forced to close down his Business, 


to convince the Prive Mrxtster that this was | 


morrow if they wished ; neither he nor any | 
other British statesman would force the people} We shall do our best to oblige. 
of N.E, Ulster under a government they dis- | let live’ is our motto. 





Extract from interview with French journa- 
list : 

“Mr. Lloyd George's face lit up proudly as he | 
modestly replied.”’ 


is is done? It might solve the problem of | 
getting about in the darkened streets. | 





“James KENNEDY, 

Monumental Sculptor, 
Having been called up for Military Service, ~ 
the other male members of the family being already 
on Service. He begs to take this opportunity of 
thanking all patrons who have accorded him their 
support in the past, and he hopes that any who 
might have business requiring his attention may 
be able to hold over same until his return © 
business Ayrshire Post. 





‘« Live and 
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—_— eee—X—Xx*X¥«¥[_=__=——. x “A 3 
a. | o —_ —— Ree age ne es ae BY 
CHILDREN'S TALES FOR GROWN-UPS. | ZS LE” 
II. ee 
BELLING THE Car. 
“THe only question is,”’ said the old mouse, | 
«« who is to bell the cat? "’ | 
“ An absurd question,’’ said the strategist. 
“It has finished the story for hundreds of | 
years,” said the old mouse crossly. 
“ The strategist turned his back on the old 
mouse. ‘‘ What is needed,’’ he said, * is 
| plan. We must make the cat appear ridicu- 
| jous, and the people of the house will see it is 
{no use as a mouser. Then they will turn it 
| into a pet cat and bell it themselves.”’ | 
| “Shall we send a deputation ?’’ growled th 
| old mouse. 
| “We must go out and hunt for food in th 
| daytime,’’ said the strategist. 
| We shall all be killed,”’ cried the mic 
shivering with terror. 
“No more than are killed now,’’ said the j 
strategist. ‘‘ Less, in fact, because cats do not | 


see so well in the daytime.”’ 

And it turned out as the strategist predicted 
Mice ran about boldly everywhere, and though 
the cat caught some of them the people of the 
house were dissatisfied. ‘We might as w 
drown that cat at once and get a real mouse: 


said the master. THE SCARECROW. 











o--~ «tee 
“Oh, don’t drown poor pussy,’’ said the }———~-——— i ee ae I 
little girl. ‘‘ Do let me keep her.”’ ; 7 
“* Well, mind you put a bell round her neck, A SONG OF FOOD-SAVING. ence the more we resemble a sphere 
; : Less heat on the surface is lost, 









A 
tf 

i 

1 

4 


| then,” laughed the master of the house, ** sx Being a faithful effort to versify the article written And the iful ] : i 
| that she may know that she’s not a real! by Dr. E. 1. Spri at the request of the Foop Cow And the needful supply, 1t 18 clear, 

paper egy ‘ R the food requiremeuts of people of different is maintained at less lavish a cost ; 

That night there was joy unheard of among; ~~, a ‘ental ie Baal - teen sds the re be plump 
the mice. They scampered about happily, and , ote th : 2 - b é ong a - : ‘ ' wi . partridges, puffins yg 
- = n a ount ( tl i are Ti > 7 
ran away chuckling when pussy came tinkling : en ee ee 10 are never # prey to the hump, 
, . I pray you give diligent heed So at least I interpret my Srricas. 


along. The strategist was crowned king. 
Next day the real mouser arrived. His first , 
victim was the strategist. ; 


To the lessons I weave into rhyme ; 
nd first, let us note, one and all- 
Whether livir 


Next, the harder it freezes or snows 
The greater the value of fat, 


hapa 











g in castles or “‘ digs *’ : - 
Large pe ple need more than the sinall And the large ¥ the appears a. 
Sor tad ‘a the Gash Geanien of Gael Of John, Sandy, Taffy and Pat. 
s i 5 the st mu ot SPRIGGS . : ? 
Illumination. - (Conversely, in Midsummer days, 
pe 4 youth IT had learnt, by sedulously imi Now, as m xl that we eat When liquid more freely one swigs, 
ng the pantaloons in the harlequinades, to wan te » kaoning . ’ , >; tite 
drop flat on my face instinctively, and to produc: a Is want pe we ars fea - —s Lesa viand the appess aye ' 
the illusion of being picked up neatly by the slaci The requisite quota of heat Chis quatrain ’s a gloss upon Spr:oGs). 
of my trousers and set on my feet again. Is largely a question of form ;: BE 3 ular k 
r. Bernard Shaw in“ The Daily Chronic hod tien tate at aeaiinan Oe eeleied . ee muscular we - 
; , a arge ywance of grt 
This revelation of youthful self - culture helps As anvone readily twigs Wen ad a ; mo os shir! 
A i . . e nee i 8s € Dt : 
one to understand so much that Mr. SuHav Is the root of the point in debate Ancre ers 
: ; Exertion, and lounge in a pub ; 
does to-day. As sacely expounded by Sprui . 
. 3 lor the loafer who rests in a chair 


Everlastingly puffing at ‘‘ cigs”’ 
Can live pretty nearly on air, 
So I gather at least from my Srricas. 


Why children need plentiful food 
He nextly proceeds to relate: * 
Their capacity 's larger than you'd 
Be disposed to infer from their weight 
They ’re growing in bulk and in height, 
They ‘re normally active as grigs, 
; And exercise breeds appetite— 
This stanza is absolute Srriegs, 





| Last of all, with an eloquent plea 
j For porridge at breakfast in place 
| Of the loaf, and for oatcake at tea 
A similar gap to efface ; 

| For potatoless dinners—with rice, 

For puddings of maize and of figs 
| Which are filling, nutritious and nice 
Thus ends the Epistle of Spricos. 





Sow 
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SS. 
Saws 





SS 


amongst £21,000 teachers, which would average a 
shilling a head per week. (Shame!) Daily Paper 


We agree. Why any War bonus at all to suc h 
| bulging plutocrats ? 


i 
| “The L.C.C. had decided to grant only £5,300 
| 


5 \ - elo : bee “As J] watched youths obediently obeying the 
Short-sighted Lady. “ THAT'S RATHER AN AFFECTIONATE COUPLE. : whistle I ——_ —_ football would he lik« 
Her Friend. “Tuat’s MY HUSBAND.” Short-sighted Lady. “Ou, I'M SO SORRY.’ otter the war er dep. 


“" E oS ae we t seems rather redundantly re- 
Her Friend. “Axp I’M soRRy, TOO, FOR I SER HE'S GOT HIS LIGHT OVERCOAT ON, AXP j At yg ” : : 
TOLD HIM NEVER TO WEAR IT WHEN BRINGING HOME THE COALS dundant. 

i = P oz 
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First Lady (an old resident, gushingly). ‘‘ Au, Mus. Ropinson, I AM SO ASHAMED OF MYSELF FOR NOT HAVING BEEN TO CALL UPON 


YOU. Do FORGIVE ME AND CONSIDER THIS AS MY CALL, WON'T you?” 


-“ ’ > 9” 
Mrs. Robinson (a new-comer, sweetly). “OH, CERTAINLY; AND YOU WILL CONSIDER IT AS MY RETURN CALL, TOO, WONT YOU: 





























AT THE PLAY. the silly peer with an irresistible Austrian dan- 
‘THe Man Wuo Went ABRoap.” seuse (Ani Kiraly), so that fear of exposure (by 
Tue authors of The Maen Who Stayed at| Hidden-Hand Press) of intrigue with enemy 
Home (I preserve their modest anonymity) | aliens would make him hand over the “‘ papers. 
have contrived a sequel to that exciting and | 
veracious stage account of secret service activ- 
ities. The Man Who Went Abroad on one of | 
those famous State-paper chases, in which 
conspirators conspire in the least likely places, | 
such as the promenade decks of liners, is the | 
man who spent his time in chimneys at home 
in the earlier part of the War—Kit Brent. 
He had a cousin, Lord Goring, Cabinet | 
Minister, bound on a mission to Washington ; 
and Kit, who was as like his cousin as clean- | 
shaven Kenneru Doveras was like Kennetu | 
DovGLas with a toothbrush moustache, took 
his cabin while the important peer preceded him | 
in another boat. On board Kit isports him- 
self as a fatuous ass, of the kind that hyphen- 
ated Americans (in plays) would naturally | 
assume to be the staple of a British Cabinet. | 
Not that Goring really was such an ass; but 
it was it’s plan to be so guileless as to induce } 
the enemy agents to think they had a sitter. 
And I must say they were pretty easily induced, | 
Their general scheme was to get those in- | 
evitable papers, copy and return them, and 
delay Goring’s visit to Washington, while the 
late lamented Berynstorrr put in a sugges- , . — : . aeeene 
tion which would make the British at mane THE MAN WHO STAYED IN His TENT. 
whatever they were—it was secret service, 80 | Christopher Brent . 
we, rightly, never knew—look foolish. And | Ani Kiraly . 








Miss Inis Hory. 


|they had the Hunnish idea of compromising | Brent played up to all this. But the lady of the 
| ballet fell really in love with him, and besides 


Mr. KENNETH DovUGLas, 


was actually a Dalmatian and on the rightside, 
a fact which she proclaimed at the top of her 
voice on the promenade deck, though, as she 
added, it meant death if discovered. In New 
York the Kiraly appears in Kit’s bed-bathroom 
in the early morning, for devilment; to our 
| loud enjoyment, for the great bath joke has an 
assured immortality. The Kiraly’s husband 
appears too. Fat in fire. When Kit goes to 
the hyphenated’s flat to exchange fake papers 
in his belt for letter acknowledging Kiraly’s 
innocence, an agitated Hun appears with the 
news that the real Goring is in Washington, 
and the papers all spoof; which was annoying, 
as a reading-glass had already disclosed to the 
chief spy the British Government watermark, 
which obviously proved they were genuine. 

Nothing for it but to clear out (through a pot 
trait of the All-Highest), leaving Kit in 
safe to suffocate. Enter police (comic). Where 
is Kit? Brain-wave. In the safe, behind secret 
panel. Problem: how to open it. Neen 
was evidently so secret that it had never ® 
one of its brightest. young men about combil- 
ation letter-locks. But the dancer renee 
that the chief spy had carefully explained 
her the letters of the combination. here 
| of Kit and a curtain which suggested that 

initiative remained with the Kiraly. 

The authors are to be congratulated. They 
| provided a good unpretentious evening s enter- 
jtainment. No dull and pedantic rea 
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HOMEWARDS: AN ALLOTMENT IDYLL. 











| them. The dialogue was bright, occasion 
ally to the sparkling point. The players were 
| competent and zealous. Mr. Kennera Douc- 
Las gave the right variety to his three parts, 
Goring as he was, Goring as he was assumed 
to be for purpose of bluffing the enemy, and 
Kit Brent ; aud he played his great bathroom 
scene with humour and complete discretion. 
Miss Ints Hory was a charming innocent 
adventuress with heart of gold and 
} eye of gladness; Mr, HiGnNerr, as 
| Kit's self - possessed man Cosens, 
| quite admirable, with just the right 
muxture of friendliness withBut im- 
pertinence and restraint without ser- 
vility. Mr. WenMman as a super- 
abundant gum-chewing impresario, 
and Mr. Er.tz Norwoop as head 
villain, were quite plausible in the 
imteresting and unlikely situation. 
I must say I like this kind of non- 
sehse immensely, T 








A Cautious Prophecy. | 
One of the reasons of the satis- | 
faction is that the hu; ge yield of the Loan 

ectively postpones. any further bor- 
rowings on a similar scale until the end | 
pS War. By that time victory should 

ther have been attained or be in 
sight.”"— Irish Paper. 





“A well educated young lady, the 

hae ot a French interned prisoner | 

war, desires to make the acquaint | 

ance with an English or American | 

ily to mutually improve the lan- | 
—Daily Paper, Lausanne. 


The result will be awaited with in- 
| terest in editorial circles, 


Stier 








“L00K HERE, 
“Sorry, Sm; BUT, YOU SEF, 
| RAILWAY FOR THE LAST THREE MONTHS PUNCHING TICKETS.” 


“ dutomatic.’’—Remarkable novelty; digs 


SEED POTATOES FOR PATRIOTS. 
(Garnered from the catalogue of the George ready. 


Self-peeling; skin comes off in the 
Washington Seed Company.) 


saucepan. Immense boon to busy house 
“ Adonis.’’—Strikingly handsome oval tuber | wives. 
of the fashionable nigger- brow n shade Never} ‘‘ Little Gem,” 
had a day's illness. Every ‘* Adonis’’ potato shia aly resemble Odontoglossum. Much in 
is inoculated for wireworm before leaving our | demand for Mayfairmansions. Dainty electro- 
grounds plated trowel given away with every order 
a: for a hundred-weight. 
The ‘‘ Beanato.” — Sensational 
discovery; the result of a cross 
between an Early Rose potato and 
a searlet-runner. Will take the 
place of ramblers on  pergolas. 
Blooms brilliantly all the summer ; 
festoons of khaki fruit with green 
| facings in the autumn. Retains 
the lusciousness of the bean with 
| the full floury flavour of the tuber. 
* Argus."’ — The potato with a 
| hundred eyes. Never sprouts in less 
than ninety-eight places. Should be 
| put through the mincing-machine 
| before planting. 








i | War-Work. 
“Lapy.—Will any lady exercise a 

terrier (good-tempered), daily, for a 

smal! remuneration ?” 

! Bournmouth Daily Echo. 





sy 


104 SY} “ha 4 yy | Kilties Dumbfounded. 
uy Soa BA hy | | Extract from Brigade Orders 
. (Highland Brigade) : 

“Socks must be changed and feet 
greased at least every 24 hours. Socks 
| can be dried by being placed in trouser 
—_—: 


Miss! You’ve TAKEN A BIT OUT OF my EAR!” | 
I'v¥E BREN ON THE DisTRICT 








itself in, and jumps out of the ground when | 


—For window-boxes. Flowers | 


_ 





i te sn 


just a little uncomfortable. 


| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Zella Sees Herself (Huuremans) is an unusual and very subtle 
analysis of a single charaeter. e author, E. M. DeLarrieLp, has 
made an almost uncannily penetrating study of the development of a 
poseuse. Zella posed instinctively, from the days when as a child she 
alienated her father by attitudinising (with the best intentions) about 
her mother’s funeral. It became a habit with her. In Rome, before 
the Arch of Titus, she thought more of what she might acceptably say 
about it than of any wonder or beauty in the thing itself. She fooled 
the honest man who imagined he was in love with her by making 
herself, for the time, just what her fatal facility for such perception 
told her he would most like her to be. The skill of the book is proved 
by the increasing anxiety, and ~~~ 
even agitation, with which one 
awaits the moment that shall 
fulfil the title. It comes, bring- 
ing with it that almost in- 
tolerable tragedy of the soul, 
the black loneliness that waits 
upon insincerity. Then poor 
deluded Zella, seeing herself, 
sees also the fate that even- 
tually befalls those who have 
deliberately falsified the signals 
by which alone one human 
heart can speak to and assist | 
another. That is all the plot | 
of the story, told with remark- | 
able insight and a care that is | 
both sympathetic and wholly | 
unsparing. Iam mistaken if 
you will not find it one of the 
most absorbing within recent 
experience. But I am not say- 
ing that it may not leave you | 





Boyp Castx is already one 
of the prose Laureates of the 
War, having earned his wreath 
by Between the Lines and | 
Action Front. He now proves | 
that he is still entitled to it} 
by Grapes of Wrath (Smiru, | 
Exper). The two former books | 
gave us detached articles all | 
relating to the one great sub- | 
ject. The present book is a} 
continuous story, the episodes 
of which are held together by | 
the deeds and characters of a} 
quartette of friends, Larry | 
Arundel, Billy Simson, Pug | 
Sneath, and the noble and | 
adventurous American, Ken- | 
tucky Lee, who had enlisted | 
in our Army to prove that | 
‘too proud to fight’’ was a| 
phrase which did not agree 
with the traditions of an old 
Kentucky family. These four 

nd the rest o s regime mone - 
the Gouna geet. ae ee TOS TEE, MB WHAT YEAR 
; . | MAKE ME TWENTY-EIGHT?” 
into one of the big ‘‘ pushes”’ | ster tO sh 
of the British Army, and their achievements in one form or another 
are thick on every page of the book. The author has reduced the 








| description of a modern battle to a fine art. No one can describe 
| more vividly the noise, the squalor, the terror, the high courage, 
| the self-sacrifice and again the nerve-shattering noise, that go 
| to make up the fierce confusion of trench-fighting. How anyone | 

succeeds in surviving when so many instruments are used for his | 
| destruction is a mystery. The book is very certainly one to be read 
| and re-read, 





Separation (Cassexx) is another of those intimate studies of Anglo- 
Indian life that Aricz Perrty has made specially her own. The 
tragedy of it is sufficiently conveyed by the title. Separation, of 
husband from wife or parent from child, is of course the spectre that 
haunts the Anglo-Indian home. It was, chiefly at least, for the health 
of their child Winnie that Guy Bassett was forced to let her and his wife 
abide permanently in Kensington while he himself continued his 
Kastern career as a grass-widower. Very naturally, the result was 
all sorts of trouble. This first took the form of a flirtation, only 
half serious, with an artful young woman of the type with which 





Lady of rather uncertain age (filling in application form for employment). 


Mr. Kreiinc has made us familiar. Unfortunately poor Bassett escapes 
from this emotional frying-pan only to plunge into the fire of a much 
| more scorching attachment. But I will not spoil for you an ingenious 
|plot. For one thing at least the book is worth reading, and that is 
the picture, admirably drawn, of the half-caste Orchard family, whose 
ways and speech and general outlook you will find an abiding joy. 
Mrs. Pernt has nothing better in her whole gallery, which is saying 
much. . 


You probably know Mr. Brackwoop's elusive method of mystery. 
mongering by now. None of his characters can ever quite make out 
whether the latest noise is a mewing cat, the wind in the trees or the 
Great God Pan flirting with the Hamadryads. He meets in Egypt | 
a Russian consumptive with a hooked nose and a rotten bad temper, | 

and persists in seeing him ag 
a hawk-man dedicated to the | 
wingéd god, Horus. ‘No one | 
could say exactly what hap- | 
pened.” (They never can.) | 
gut it was something very 
solemn and important, and in | 
the end the Russian, in a 
fancy dress of feathers, was 
found dead at the foot of the 
cliff, whither he had flown (or 
was it danced ?—well, no one 
quite knew). He all but carried 
with him little golden-haired 
Vera, who was all but a dove. 
This is a quite characteristic 
sample out of Day and Night 
Stories (CasseLy). And the 
| conclusion I came to was that 
| Mr. Brackwoop must get a 
| lot of fun out of staying in 
Me pg mew] hotels." You 
| need a special attitude for the 
| proper enjoyment of these mys- 
tical yarns. I read them all 
conscientiously through, and 
| I got far the best thrill out of 
| ** The Occupant of the Room,” 
|which, attempting less, was 
| much moresuccessful. “H.8. 
H.,” His Satanic Majesty, of 
course, who was climbing the 
| Devil’s Saddle and turned in 
| to the Club hut for desultory 
conversation about his lost 
kingdom with a stranded 
| mountaineer, left me inap- 
propriately cold. I suppose I 
am immune, a bad subject: 
but I feel as sure as I ‘ve felt 
about anything in the realm of 
light letters that a charming 
writer is overworking an Un- 
profitable vein. 


Mrs. Vernon's Daughter 
(MrruveEn) is what one might 
call a story of situation. That 
is to say, it leads up to, and 

ideclines from, one big scéme 


I SHOULD HAVE TO BE BORN IN TO - 
8) ORN IN TO ld faire. The scene, in this 





as or _—___ instance, is that in which 


Demaris, who has always previously imagined her mother to be aa 
undervalued heroine, finds that on the contrary she is really no better 
(indeed a good deal worse) than she should be. And as if this disillusion 
were not enough the poor girl gets almost simultaneously the further 
shock of learning that the same adored parent, supposed by her to be 
a tragédienne of the first water, is in fact no more than a handsome 
stick, and unable (as they say) to act for nuts. Jesting apart, lam 
bound to admit that Lady Trovpripce has risen admirably to the 
demands of her theme, and written a story both direct and appealing. 
Perhaps (dare I say?) its emotion is rather more secure than 1s 
grammar. The fact that she makes a duchess allude to ‘‘ these kind 
of things’’ struck me at first as a subtlety of characterization till I 
discovered that, some pages later, the author fell herself int 
identical pit. But I suppose there is hardly any one of us wholly 
innocent of this offence; anyhow, it is only a small blemish upon 4 
pleasant and (in its mild way) interesting story. 











“A large assortment of real fur soft felt cats (Clerical) — 
i Advt. in “Gla g Herald. 
| The tame kind, we suppose, s popular at tea-parties. | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


said to be exactly like the Kaiser. He 


that in view of the great inconvenience he has 

| suffered it is the Katsen’s duty at once to of dogs which serve no useful purpose. 

remove his moustache or grow side whiskers. | dogs, 
. . 


{ The Kaiser is in a bit 
lof a hole. Attending a 
special service for the | 
| guocess of the War, he is 
reported to have ‘‘ sung 
the De Profundis at the | 
of his voice.” All the | 
rest of him, including the 
lower part of his voice, 
seems to have been sub- 
merged. * 
| The revolutionary spirit 
| inGermany seems to have 
extended to the vegetable 
| kingdom. In a riot at} 
Barmen which occurred | 
recently the chief of police 
was “ seriously wounded ” 
by a turnip. 
*--. 





. 

The Berliner Tageblatt 
states that for appearing 
at @ private concert a 
famous opera singer has 
been paid in food, includ- 
ing sixty eggs. 





however are usually more than content 
teceiving ‘* the bird.” 
** 


GULLIVER is giving at the Palladium 
“@ programme of real entertainers.’ 
Enterprise and originality are always to 
be commended in a manager. ; 

7. 


. 

A telegram from Mexico City an- 
nounces that General Carranza has been 
elected President of the Mexican Re- 
public. It is expected that a full list of 
the casualties will be published shortly. 





A Melbourne despatch states that Mr. 

| Hucues has been offered thirty-four 

} eats in the forthcoming elections. The 
Opposition, it is understood, has ex 

| pressed its willingness to allow Mr. 
Hvoues to occupy all thirty-four. 

i *. 


. 

So effective has been the attempt to 
reduce circulation that we are not sur- 
— to _ & provincial paper adver- 
ising in The Daily Telegraph for * ! 
Reader.”’ * . _ ' 
. 
| “There is no monument more euduring 
than brass,” writes Mr. Gkorare BERNARD 
SHAW, War Correspondent. The general 
feeling, however, is that there is a kind 
| of brass that is beyond enduring. 

>-* 


The idea of blaming Queen Elizabeth 
for the Dardanelles fiasco is so entirely 
Satisfactory to all parties concerned that 
tt is being freely asked why the Commis- 
sion couldn't have thought of that itself. 

7’ * 


to forgo publishing itself in return for 
Privilege of selling its posters. 
** 


placed out of bounds, 








The custom is not unknown 
to some of our own music-hall artistes, 


According to a Globe report Mr. Cuarues 





ind bounds. 


feels 


of food are c 


on the other hand, are asking what 
would become of the nation’s womanhood if 





PROGRESS. 


The | the ham itself. 


the best War-time dancing circles, out of leaps | was highly skilled work, which could not be 
; ‘ : , ; ** done satisfactorily by women. 
TurrE is a convict at Pentonville who is ° 


The difficulty 


i ; appears to consist not in the actual cutting, but 
Kensington Council states that 300,000 tons |} in conveying the hammy taste from the knife 
msumed annually by thousands! to the bread without actually parting with 


Skipping is recommended as a healthy re- 


, creation. Several Ger- 
;mans on the Ancre say 
they already owe their 
lives to this practice. 

*-* 


. 

It is now proposed 
that Telephone Directories 
\should be charged for. 
| The idea appears to be to 
bring them into line with 
other light literature ; but 
| Punch fears no rivals. 
| ** 

. 

It has been decided by 
Mr. Pact Tayton at 
| Marylebone that bacon is 
meat. Lord Devonport, 
now that his suspicion 
has been judicially con- 
firmed, has announced his 
intention of going ahead 
on that basis. 

Ff 





; 
j . 

From a_ school-girl's 
); examination paper :— 





who | in the afternoon. 
with . 
| The Government, it appears, is determined | 
to keep Charing Cross Railway Station on the 


there were no dogs to take it out for exercise know of Tantalus? 
from continual hunger and thirst in the | 
an internal regions."’ 





NOTICE. 


In order to meet the national need for economy 
in the consumption of paper, the Proprietors of 
Punch are compelled to reduce the number of its 
pages, but propose that the amount of matter pub- 
lished in Panch shall by condensation and com- 
pression be maintained and even, it is hoped, 
increased. 

It is further necessary that means should be 
taken to restrict the circulation of Punch, and its 
price has been raised to Sixpence. The Proprietors 
believe that the public will prefer an increase of 
price to a reduction of matter. 

Readers are urged to place an order with their 
Newsagent for the regular delivery of copies, as 
Punch may otherwise be unobtainable, the shortage 
of paper making imperative the withdrawal from 
Newsagents of the “on-sale-or-return”™ privilege. 

In consequence of the increase in the price of 
Punch the period covered by subscriptions already 
paid direct to the Punch Office will be proportion- 
ately shortened; or the unexpired value will be 
refunded, if desired. 


The next issue of Punch (March 28th) will be a 
Navy Double Number, price Sixpence. The Pro- 
prietors regret that arrangements for this Number 
were completed before the further drastic restric- 
tions in the paper supply were announced. 








' * Question. What do you 
Answer: Tantalus suffered 





North side of the river. All the objections to | CHILDREN’S TALES FOR GROWN-UPS, 


11!. 
Irs OWN REWARD. 


** What fun!"’ cried the wasp. 





‘*Where?"’ asked the bee looking up | 


with a subdued smile. 


‘*I mean I can’t help laughing,”’ said 


the wasp. 

‘* A disgusting habit,’’ said the bee. 

‘** Look at those people nearly out of 
their wits. Here goes for old Bless-my- 
Soul again!’’ He flew off and buzzed 
round the old gentleman's neck and then 
flew back to the bee, laughing louder 
than ever at his purple rage. 

‘I don’t know what you think of your 
conduct,’’ said the bee severely, ** but I 
think it is insects like you who give us all 
a bad name."’ 

‘‘ Be hanged to your bad name,"’ scofied 
the wasp. ‘* Ashort life and a merry one, 
say 

“A busy life and a useful 
rather,"’ said the bee. ‘“‘I am 
to be the friend of man."’ 

‘*Good heavens!’ shouted the wasp 
“Here comes old Bless-my-Soul bent 
on murder. Look out! I'm going for 
his neck.”’ 

Old Bless-my-Soul slashed wildly with 
his table-napkin and slew the bee. He 
went back triumphantly with his spoil. 


one, 
proud 








* 

The new order prohibiting newspapers from . 
Punting contents bills is bearing hardly in . 
certain quarters, and it is rumoured that at 

St one sensational contemporary has offered 


* 

By cles of the General Officer Commanding ° 
ndon District the Grafton Gallerics have 

Or, as they say in 


the present site, they 


point out, are easily | bec 
outweighed by its pr 


ximity to the National | 
ts m) 
At Highgate, says a news item, a man named 
Yeuis was fined for having in his possession 
the | pork which was not sound. 
that defendant had held back the squeal for | 

his own purposes. 6 





An applicant recently informed the House of 


| “TLonDOn PAVILION. | 
It was suggested | the thing for a dull evening.’ 


“A bee!" shouted everybody, “I 
thought it was a wasp. I didn’t know 


»s were like that.”’ 


’ said old Bless- 


All insects are viel 
Soul. 








Another Impending Apology. 
Currutro! at 8.30 
Datly News 


* Just 


“A few of the waiting women abandoned hope 
of getting potatoes, and substituted the purchase 
by parsnips and sweres.’'—Daily Mirror. 


Commons’ Tribunal that cutting sandwiches | In the circumstances who shall blame them ? 
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Unlucky One (after perusing latest list of 


MonTHS AGO I SAVED A SERGEANT CHAP FROM A 
AND TOLD HIM NOT TO SAY A WORD ABOUT IT!” 
HAS HE BEEN TALKING ?' 


ALL THE WAY BACK 
Friend, “ WELL, WHaT's WRONG? 


Unlucky One. “ NOT A WORD, CURSE HIM!” 





honours). NEVER 
ROTTEN PLACE 


HAVE HAD ANY 
CARRIED THE 


LUCK 
FELLOW 


’ 
’ 











THE MUD LARKS. 


Wen I was young, my parents sent me to | 


« boarding school, not in any hopes of getting | 
me educated, but because they wanted a quiet | 
home. 

At that boarding school I met one Frederick 
Delane Milroy, a chubby flame-coloured brat | 
who had no claims to genius, excepting as a, 
littérateur. 

The oceasion that established his reputation , 
with the pen was a Natural History essay. We) 
were given five sheets of foolscap, two hours | 
and our own choice of subject. I chose the 
elephant, I remember, having once been kind 
to one through the medium of a bag of nuts. 

Frederick D. Milroy headed his effort ‘‘ Tur 
Feet’ in large capitals, and began, ‘‘ The fert 
is a noble animal——~"' He got no further, 
the extreme nobility of the ferret having 
vpparently blinded him to its other character- 
rstics, 

The other day, as I was wandering about on | 
the ‘‘line,’’ dodging Bosch crumps with more 
agility than grace, I met Milroy (Frederick | 
Delane) once more. 

He was standing at the entrance of a cosy 
little funk-hole, his boots and tunic undone, | 


He had | 


| swollen considerably since our literary days, 


| him into it, and re-introduced myself. 


} 


but was wearing his hair as red as ever, and I | 
shouid have known it anywhere—on the darkest 

night. I dived for him and his hole, pushed | 
He |} 
remembered me quite well, shook my chilblains | 


heartily, and invited me further underground | 


for tea and talk. 


It was a nice hole, cramped and damp, but 
very deep, and with those Bosch love-tokens 
thudding away upstairs I felt that the nearer 
Australia the better. But the rate! Never 
before have I seen rats in such quantities ; they 
flowed unchidden all over the dug-out, rum 
maged in the cupboards, played kiss-in-the 
ring in the shadows, and sang and brawled 
behind the old oak panelling until you could 
barely hear yourself shout. I am fond of 
animals, but I do not like having to share my 


tea with a bald-headed rodent who gets noisy | 


in his cups, or having a brace of high-spirited 
youngsters wrestle out the championship of 
the district on my bread-and-butter. 


Freddy apologised for them ; they were getting 


a bit above themselves, he was afraid, but they 
were seldom dangerous, 
unprovoked, ‘‘ Live and let live’’ was their 
motto. For all that they did get a trifle d 
trop sometimes ; he himself had lost his temper 


when he awoke one morning to find a brawny | 


rat sitting on his face combing his whiskers 
in mistake for his own (a pardonable error in 
the dark); and, determining to teach them a 
lesson, had bethought him of his old friend 
the noble fert. He therefore sent home fo 
two of the best. 

The ferrets arrived in due course, received 
the names Burroughs and Welcome 
blessed and turned loose 

They had had a rough trip over at the 
bottom of the mail sack and were looking for 
trouble. An old rat strolled out of his chub to 
see what all the noise was about, and got the 
excitement he needed. Seven friends came to 
his funeral and never smiled again. There 


were 


seldom attacked one | 


was great rejoicing in that underground Mess | 
that evening; Burroughs and Welcome were | 


| 

| féted on bully beef and condensed milk, and 
| made honorary members. 

| For three days the good work went on; 
| there was weeping in the cupboards and 
| gnashing of teeth behind the old oak panelling, 
| Then on the fourth day Burroughs and Wel. 
|come disappeared, and the rats swarmed to 
| their own again, The deserters were found a 
| -week later; they had wormed through a system 
| of rat-holes into the next dug-out, inhabited by 
| the Atkinses, and had remained there, honoured 
| guests. 


It is the nature of the British 


| ing pig—he cannot help it. 


‘ Atkins to | 
|} make a pet of anything, from a toad to a suck. | 
The story about | 


St. George, doyen of British soldiers, killing | 


ithat dragon nonsense! He would have 
}spanked it, may be, until it promised to 
| reform, then given it a cigarette, and taken it 
j home to amuse the children. To return to 
| our ferrets, Burroughs and Welcome provided 
| no exception to the rule; they were taught to 
sit up and beg, and lie down and die, to tum 
handsprivgs and play the mouth-organ; they 
|} were gorged with Maconochie, plum jam and 
rum ration ; it was doubtful if they ever went to 
| bed sober. Times out of number they were 
borne back to the Officers’ Mess and exhorted to 
| do their bit, but they returned immediately to 
| their friends the Atkinses, vid their private 
route, not unnaturally preferring a life of 
continuous carousal and vaudeville among the 
| flesh-pots to sapping and mining down wet 
rat-holes. 
Freddy was of opinion that, 
battalion proceeded up Unter den Linden, 
| Burroughs and Welcome would be with it as 
| regimental mascots, marching behind the 
| band, bells on their fingers, rings on their toes. 
| He also assured me that if he ever again has 
| to write an essay on the Fert, its character- 
istics, the adjective “noble” will not figure so 
prominently. 
| 
| 





OF GRACE, 

if. 

MaRJORAM. 

“ Sweet Marjoram! Sweet Marjoram!” 

| (Sang an old dame standing on the kerb); 
| You may hear a thousand ballads, 
You may pick a thousand salads, 

Ere you light on such another herb. 

| 


|* Sweet Marjoram! Sweet Marjoram! 
| (Let its virtues evermore be sung) 

| Oh, "twill make your Sunday elo'es ga 

| If you wear it in a nosegay, 

| Pretty mistress, like when I was young. 
] 


HERBS 


SWEET 


|“ Sweet Marjoram! Sweet Marjoram 
} (Sing of sweet old gardens all a-glow); 
| Lt will scent your dower drawer, dear, 
| Folk would strew it on the floor, dear, 
|} Long ago—long ago—long ago. 
|“ Sweet Marjoram! Sweet Marjoram !" 
(Sang the old dame standing on the kerb); 
‘« You may hear a thousand ballads, 
You may pick a thousand salads, 
Ere you light on such another hei hy 


? 





The recipients fof the medals) were :— Sergeant 
W. A. Norris, D.C.M. and Military Private A 
rrichney, M.M., andtootompPUF, Medal . 
Daily Paper. 
Private Tricuney’s second distinction Was 
awarded presumably for something extra good 
in the bombing line. 





F . Bxhibl- 
* Lord Beauchamp, opening an Economy Exhi 
tion at Gloucester on Saturday, said that anwne 
many interesting exhibits was one described 2 
Frecks for the twins from Uncle's pyjamas. u 
hoped that the child who sent this exhibit sou 
get the prize it deserved."—Daily Mail. 
Uncle has probably seen to that. 
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when the 


| 
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ELLA REEVE. 
| Owe can’t be too careful how one boasts, 
| especially if there is the chance of the boast 
being put quickly to the proof. In fact, it is 
better perhaps not to boast at all. 
| J was sitting with a friend and a stranger 
in a London restaurant, having joined their 
| table for coffee. The stranger, on introduc- 
tion, turned out to be connected with the stage 
in some capacity as agent, and among his 
regular clients were the managers of various 
big provincial theatres, for whom he provided 
the leading lights of pantomime, or, | 
as he would call it, panto. Panto | 
was indeed the mainstay of his 
business; it was even the warp and 
woof of his life. He lived for panto, 
he thought panto, and he talked 
panto. No one, according to him, 
had a more abysmal knowledge of 
| principal boys with adequate legs, 
principal (if that is still the word) 
girls with sufficient voices, contralto | 
fairy queens with abundant bosoms, 
basso demon kings, Prince Dan- 
dinis, Widow Twankays, Ugly Sis- | 
ters, and all the other personages 
of this strange grease-paint my- 
thology of ours. Listening to him, , 
I learned—as those who are hum- | 
ble in spirit may learn of all) 
men. I learned, for example, that | 
Ugly Sisters are at Christmas-time | 
always Ugly Sisters, and very often 
use again the same dialogue, merely 
transferring themselves from, say, 
| Glasgow to Wigan, or from Bristol 
| to Dublin; and this will be their 
destiny until they become such very 
old men that not even the kindly 
British public will stand it any 
longer. England, it seems, is full 
of performers who, touring the halls 
| from Mareh to December, are then 
claimed for panto as her own, arriv- 
ing a little before Christmas not less 
regularly than the turkey; and the 
aim of all of them is as nearly as 
| possible to do the next Christmas 
what they did last Christmas, 

Not only did my new acquaint- 
| ance know all these people, their 
| capabilities and the lowest sala 
that could be offered to them wit: 
any chance of acceptance, but he 
was also, it seemed, beloved by 
them all. Between agent and client 
never in the history of the world 
had such charming relations sub- 
sisted as between every pro. on his 
books and himself. 

It was then that Ella Reeve | 
came in, | 
Accompanied by two expensive- 
looking men, whose ancestors had 

beyond any doubt crossed the Red | am 
Sea with Moses, this new and glittering 
star, who had but just ‘“‘made good,” or 
“got over,”’ or‘ clicked’’ (my new acquaintance 
used all these phrases indiscriminately when 
referring to his own Herschellian triumphs as 
a watcher of the skies), walked confidently to a 
distant table which was being held in reserve 
for her party, and drew off her gloves with the 
happy anticipatory assurance of one who is 
about to lunch a little too well. (All this, I 
should say, happened before the War. 
reminded of it to-day by the circumstance 
that I have just heard of the death of the 
agent whom I then met.) 

The impact of the lady on this gentleman 
was terrific. 

** Look, look! "’ he said. 
Reeve, one of my discoveries. She was prin- 
cipal boy at Blackpool two years ago. pow 








‘*That’s Ella 


| Tommy (back from Blighty). 
|} LEAVE’S ALL RIGHT. 
' 


Iam! 


|herthere. She got fifteen pounds a week, and 

to-day she gets two hundred. I spotted her 
‘in a chorus, asked her to call and see me 
and this is the result. I made her. There’s 
nothing she wouldn't do for me, she’s so 
grateful. Ifshe knew I was in the room she'd 
be over here in a jiffy.” 

Having told us all this, he, being a 
normal man, told it again, all the while cran- 
ing his neck in the hope that his old client 
(she. had now, it seemed, passed out of his 
hands, having forsaken panto for London and 
revue) might catch sight of his dear face, But 


very 


Rear Gomer? 


Yus, I GRANT 
Bur tr's AWFUL DEPRESSIN’ 


YER 





she was far too much occupied either with 
the lobster on her plate or with the yellow 


| fluid, strange to me, that moved restlessly in | 


a long-stemmed shallow glass at her side 
| And then, being, as I say, not in any 
eccentric or exorbitant character, the agent 
told it us a third time, with a digression her« 
| and there as to the deep friendships that mem 
bers of his profession could foym and cement 
if only they were decent fellows and not mere 
money-grubbing machines out for nothing but 
their commission. ‘‘ That’s what the wise man 
| does,’’ he concluded; ‘‘ he makes real friends 
| with his clients, such as I did with Ella Reeve 
The result is we never had any hitches, 
and there's nothing she wouldn't do for me 
| She's a darling!’ 

Getting a little tired of this, but obviously 
anything but unwilling to shake the new 





Way an} 


star’s slender hand and listen to the vivacions 


flow of speech from such attractive lips, my | 


friend said at last, ‘‘ Well, as you and she are 





A 
, TOO, AT HOME 
—NOTHIN’ BUT WAR—WAR! IT GIVES YER THE FAIR ’UMP.”’ 


| Irishmen may justifiably resent this cymicist | 


such pals, and as sbe has only to know that you 
are here to jump over the tables to get to you, 
why not send your card to her?” if 


— 





The agent agreed, and we watched the | 
waiter threading his way among the tables | 
towards that one at which the new and grate- | 


ful star was seated and hand the card to her. 

The end of this story is so tragic that I 
should prefer not to tell it. 

Ella Reeve took the card, read it, laid it 

down, and resumed conversation 
| with her friends. She did not even 
| glance in our direction. 

I felt sorry for the agent, whose 
mortification was very real, though 
he made a brave effort to carry it 
off; and now that he is dead I feel 
sorrier. As for Ella Reeve (which 
is not really her name, but one 
which with great ingenuity I devised 
for her from the French: thus, Elle 
arrive) I often see her, under her 
true style, in her triumphs, and 
I always wonder whether her treat- 
ment of the agent, or his assurance 
| of her dependence on his cordiality, 

represents more nearly the truth, 
| She looks such a good sort. 
| day, when the War is over, I must 
| acquire a shiny tall hat and a glossy 
shirt front and a youthful manner 
ind get someone to introduce me, 
and then, bit by bit, extract the 
truth. 
Meanwhile the fact remains that 
| it is dangerous to boast. 








“JAPANESE POLITICS. 


PRIME MINISTER'S ATTACK ON THE 
Diet.” 
Daitiy Paper. 

We wouldn’t be the Food Con- 
troller in Japan for anything. 

‘WANTED situation as Groom Coach- 
| man or Coachman Genera! ; disengaged 
| early in March ; can milk and care motor 
| if required.”"—Irish Paper. 
A modern improvement, we suppose, 
on “the cow with the iron tail.” 


“At a special meeting of the Duma 
held to-day, the Minister for Agricul- 
| ture, M. Rittich, in reply to an urgent 
| question on the measures for supplying 

Petrograd, stated the supplies were sufli- 
cient for the present. Difficulties m 
purchase are due to excessive build- 
” ing and storing by individuals in the 
shape of rusks."—Daily Chronicle. 

No authority for this remarkable 
statement is given, but we suspect 
pit o' | the Russky Invalid. 


“A trifle of a trinket for his women- 
folk is the only saving as an insurance 








Some | 


for the poor against famine and starvation forarail- | 


less day. pa 

A Native Writer in “ The Times of India. 
KIpLinG was right. 
is West. 


East is East and West | 


“The undersigned has great pleasure in inform- | 
ing all the ladies, gentlemen and the other travellers | 
in the Station that a very nice comfortable motor | 
car can be obtained on hire from him for a walk 2 | 


or out of the Station for any period of time at very 
reasonable charges."'—Peshawar Daily News. . 
The petrol shortage evidently extends to India. 
“Treland is accustomed to disappointment; she 
is accustomed to what she signalises as betsare 
but her spirit remains unbroken, and she goes & 
her way undaunted to seek, it may be by ne 


. | methods and a new road, her appointed gaol. 


Manchester Guardian. 


on the part of an old friend. 
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A MODIFIED SALIENT. 


The Old’ Un (surveying recently called-up warrior). “ WELL, JARGE, YOU'’M STILL TURR’BLE FAT, 
REARRANCED IT, LIKE.” 





GOLD BRAID. 


Same old crossing, same old boat, 
Same old dust round Rouen way, 
Same old narsty one-franc note, 
Same old ‘‘ Mercy, sivvoo play ;” 
Same old scramble up the line, 
Same old ‘orse-box, same old stror, 
Same old weather, wet or fine, 
Same old blooming War. 


Ho Lor, it isn’t a dream, 


And me to stay ‘ere till I'm "it. 
"Twas up by Loos I got me first ; 

I just dropped gently, crawled a yard 
And rested sickish, with a thirst— 

The ’eat, I thought, and smoking ’ard .. . 
Then someone offers mea drink, 

What poets call ‘‘ the cooling draft,” 
And seeing ’im I done a think : 

“ Blighty,” I thinks—and laughed. 


I’m not a soldier natural, 
No more than most of us to-day ; 
I runs a business with a pal 
(Meaning the Missis) Fulham way ; 
Greengrocery—the cabbages 
And fruit and things I take meself 
And she has daffs and crocuses 
A-smiling on a shelf. 


“Blighty,” I thinks. The doctor knows ; 
’E talks of punctured damn-the-things. 
It’s me for Blighty. Down I goes; 
ain’t a singer, but I sings ; 
“Oh, ’oo goes ’ome?”’ I sort of ‘ums; 
“Qh, ’oo's for dear old England’s 
shores >” 
And by-and-by Southampton comes— 
“ Blighty ! ” I says and roars. 
———__ 





; 
i 


It’s just as it used to be, every bit ; 
Same old whistle and same old bang, | 


I s’pose I thort I done my bit ; 
I s’pose I thort the War would stop ; 
I saw myself a-getting fit 
With Missis at the little shop ; 
The same like as it used to be, 
The same old markets, same old crowd, 
The same old marrers, same old me, 
Sut ‘er as proud as proud... 





POSTER. 


THE NEW 








eee Femk. 4 
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BUT THE ARMY DO ZEEM TO 'AVE 








The regiment is where it was, 
I'm in the same old ninth platoon ; 
New faces most, and keen becos 
They ‘ope the thing is ending soon ; 
I ain't complaining, mind, but still, 
When later on some newish bloke 
Stops one and laughs, “ A blighty, Bill,” 
1’li wonder, “‘ Where's the joke?” 


Same old trenches, same old view, 
Same old rats and just as tame, 
Same old dug-outs, nothing new, 
Same old smell, the very same, 
Same old bodies out in front, 
Same old strafe from 2 till 4, 
Same old scratching, same old 'unt, 
Same old bloody War. 


Ho Lor, it isn'ta dream, 
It’s just as it used to be, every bit ; 
Same old whistle and same old bang 
And me out again to be 'it. 
A. A. M. 





“The important new development in the cotton | 

situation is that Minister bas ted 

to receive a deputation.”—Manchester Guardian. | 
' 


All the same, he refused to adopt a $ measure. 





“The history of the development of the Jeppelin 
is well-known.’ —Datly Chronicle. 
Particularly since our airmen ceased to give 
it any quarter. — 





From an official notice of the sale of an 
enemy business :— 

“Lot 2. The goodwill of the business of the com- 

y attaching to goods shipped from England to 

Rigeria, marked with the unregistered or conmmon- 
law trade-marks known as ‘Eagle on and 
‘Lion and Flag.’” 
We are not surprised to hear of the “ Eagle 
on Rocks” when it had the “Lion and Flag 
after it. 
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TILLERS OF THE SOIL. | 
STUDY OF URBAN DWELLERS PREPARING FOR THE WORST. | 








THE JOY-RIDER AT THE FRONT. 


(Being a free version of Mr. Bernarp Suaw’s articles in “ The Daily 
Chronicle” on his visit to the seat of War.) 


“Sisce the good man, Ramsay MacDowatp, while touring in 
the East 

Went out to shoot the tiger, that homicidal beast, 

The most electrifying humanitarian stunt 

Has been my khaki joy-ride along the British Front. 


“Tt wasn’t my own suggestion ; I went as the Government's guest, 


Invited to see how the brass-hats were running the show on 


the West; 
I've never been sweet on soldiers, but I only went for a week, 
And it gave me heaps of chances of studying war technique. 


“Tf they really thought to convert me by the loan of a khaki suit 
Or by conferring upon me the right to claim a salute, 

It wouldn't at all surprise me, for dullards have always tried 

To bribe true men of genius to take the popular side. 


“Well, I went, I saw, I ‘joy-rode,’ and my verdict remains the | 


same ; 
There 's no use having a country unless she’s always to blame ; 
For of all the appalling prospects that human life can lend 

The worst is to be unable to play the candid friend. 


‘Men talk of France, the Martyr; of her precious blood outpoured ; | 


Of the innocent helpless victims of the brutal Hunnish horde ; 
Presuming, insensate idiots, to label as beast and brute 
The race that has always held me in the very highest repute ! 


“ While France has failed completely, at least in these later days 
To show appreciation of my Prefaces and Plays ; 

It wouldn't be therefore worthy of a genuine superman 

To show undue compassion for the sorrows of ‘ Marianne.’ 


* And as for the sheer destruction of noble and ancient fanes 
Which the prejudiced Hun-hater indignantly arraigns, 

The simple truth compels me in honesty to state 

That the style of some ruined buildings was utterly second-rate. 








| But to quit these trivial matters—let weaklings wail and weep, | 
| The loss of a few cathedrals will never affect my sleep— 

| What lifts this Armageddon to an altitude sublime 

| Is the crowning fact that it gave me a perfectly glorious time. 
' 

| 


* As an ultra-neutral observer I entered the battle zone 

And emerged unmoved, unshaken, with a heart as cool as a stone; 
No sight could touch or daunt me, no sound my soul untune; 
From pity or tears or sorrow I still remained immune. 


“T own that before my arrival I felt an occasional qualm 

Lest the shock of the unexpected might shatter my wonted calm ; 
But it gave me the richest rapture to find I was wholly free 
From the crude and vulgar emotions that harass the plain V.C. 


“ T inspected the great war-engine, and, instead of its going strong, 
I saw that in each of its workings there was always someth ng 
wrong ; 
In fact, with the old black powder and the obsolete Brown Bess 
The chances of missing your target were infinitely less. 


* The so-called arm of precision scores only by lucky hits, 

Though the ‘heavies’ and high explosives may possibly blow you 
to bits ; 

I saw one corpse on my ‘ joy-ride,’ the head had been blown away, | 

And the thought of this painless ending produced in me no dismay.” | 


| Now he's back in the finest feather from his holiday with the Staff, 
| And we're sure that no one will grudge him the meed of this epitaph: 
“ He went through the fiery furnace, but never a hair was missed 
From the heels of our most colossal Arch-Super-Egotist.”’ 


$ = ee — J } 
“GREAT WHITE SALE. 

UNREPEATABLE BARGAINS IN LINGERIZ.”’—Daily Paper. 
| We respect this reticence. 


“The public are responding but slowly to the appeal of the Post Office 
to facilitate the delay of correspondence in London by using the new num | 
bered addresses."'"—Daily Mail, 


| If that is really the object, why hurry ? 
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him by the Kaiser. It is, I understand, an 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. example of protective colouring, designed to 
Monday, March 12th.—Having declared war | ward off the attacks of the Yellow Press. 
ipon the Government the Nationalists are | Wednesday, March 14th. — The explosive 
ceking @ suitable plan of campaign. The | qualities of cotton when suitably combined 
Home Rule demand never obtained much | with other ingredients are well known. Of 
-upport among the Irish farmers until Frvran | these ingredients the Lancashire spirit is per- 
Iscor hitched it on to the Land question, | haps the most potent. Mr. AustEN CHAMBER- 
ind ever since Mr. WyxpHam’s Land Purchase | Lary began his defence of the proposed Indian 
(ct turned the tenants into prospective owners cotton duties with an appeal to Imperial senti- 
t has been steadily Josing momentum, Mr.| ment based upon what India had done and was 
Guyyein, who made his reputation as a per- doing. The Maharajah of Brxantr, seated in 
verse species of cowboy, now witnesses with | the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, listened 
grim satisfaction the efforts of his colleagues | with appreciation to the praises of his famous 
to borrow his policy and break up the grass | Camel Corps. Then followed what might be 
farms. It was rather hard on him that the called the Home Rule argument—we could 
Parliamentary printer should have ruined one | not refuse what the Indian people so much 
{ his questions on the subject by making him | desired—delivered with so much earnestness 
vy “that the reason ”—instead of the season | that Mr. Jenemtan MacVeacu loudly invited 
“ for breaking this land is passing away.” Mr, CHAMBERLAIN to ‘‘ come over and sit on 
The Home Sxcretary is regarded by those | these benches.’’ 
who do not know him in- 
timately as a somewhat 
ustere person, but given 
the right atmosphere he 
an be as lively as any- 
body. Questioned about 
the reopening of Ciro’s, he 
betrayed a minute ac- 
juaintance with the de- 
tails of its programme, 
[ was beginning to wonder 
f he were related to that 
famous Early - Victorian 
family, the Caves of Har- 
mony, when his know- 
ledge broke down. On 
being asked by his old 
friend Mr. Burcuer to 


plussed, and could only 
refer him to Colonel 
L.ockwoop as a probable 
wuthority. 

No one was more de- 


Law's announcement of 
the capture of Baghdad 
than the Member for 
Cockermouth, who knows 
the region well, Mesopo- 
tamia may or may not be 
the Garden of Eden, but 
Baghdad was at one time 
inquestionably the abode 
f Biase. 

Mr. Carucart Wason was a little puzzled | 


MEGAPHONES FOR MINISTERS, 
A SUGGESTION FROM THE Press GALLERY. 


peeling of potatoes by Army cooks is strictly | leagues,” which roused tremendous cheering 


forbidden, ‘‘exeept when the dietary of the | from the Liberals, he invited the late Prime | 
Why should | Minister to cast his vote with the Government. | 


troops makes it necessary.” 
there be any exception at all, he wondered, | Mr. Asgurru did even more, for at the end of 
intil a neighbour, better informed about the | a speech, critical but not censorious, he sug- 
new meat-ration, whispered, ‘‘ Sausages and | gested an amendment to the Resolution which 
mashed,"” | enabled his Free Trade followers to “ save their 

A grave statement by Mr. Macpnerson as | face.” A few stalwarts from Lancashire in 


on the Western Front, and the increased} were joined on general principles by the 


| activity of the German airmen, created some | Nationalists and other habitual malcontents 


natural depression, which might have been | But India, the Government and Mr. AsquiTH 
more pronounced had not Mr. Pemperrron- | had the comfortable majority of 140. 

BiLLiInG seized the occasion to reiterate his; Thursday, March 15th.—Under the present 
charges of ‘* Murder” already condemned asjrules of procedure (the products of Irish 
baseless by two judicial tribunals. The House | obstruction in the past) the Nationalists find 


will do anything in reason, but it refuses /it difficult to put their declaration of war | 


to secompany Mr. Bice in his flights of | against the Government to much effect. Their 
imagination. best chance comes during the first hour of the 

Tuesday, March 13th.—In the Lords, the | sitting, and their most useful weapon is the 
Bill to deprive enemy peers of their titles was | Supplementary Question. No sooner has Mr. 
supported by Lord MipLeton, who nobly offered | Duke read the official reply to the inquiry on 
to sacrifice his Red Eagle on the altar of pat- | the Paper than there comes a strident “ Arising 
riotism. On the other hand Lord Covrryey | out of that, Mr. Spraxer-n.” Fortunately 
condemned it; but there is no truth in the| the Curer Secrerary possesses a Job-like 
story that the Yellow Waistcoat which he! patience, and is rarely betrayed into any de- 
habitually wears was originally conferred upon parture from his polite if somewhat ponderous 











i But his best card was his last, when, after a{ their ways pretty soon they may have to go 
when Mr. Forster informed him that the| tribute to Mr. Asgurru'’s “loyalty to col-| back to their constituents and tackle the Sinn 


to the recent losses of the Royal Flying Corps | sisted none the less on taking : sion, and | : 
re rece y ying Corps | sis xone the less on taking a division nd | But to the heavenly blue that gave it birth 


manner, To badger Mr. Brrretit was an | 
exciting pastime rather like punching the ball. 
To heckle Mr. Duke is like hammering a | 
sandbag. i 

It would be interesting to know how many | 
Members of the House of Commons have volun. | 
teered under the National Service scheme. | 
I only know of one; that is Dr. MacNamara. 
who modestly avowed the fact when challenged 
by Mr. Prixcie, though I doubt whether the | 
Admiralty will consent to dispense with his 
services. On the other hand I only know of 
one who has not; and that is Mr. Parsere 
himself, who, on the same challenge being 
put to him, replied, “No, and don’t intend,” 
There is evidently someone, possibly Mr, 
HoaaGe, who thinks Mr. Prixcie’s present 
services indispensable to the winning of the 
War. 

The debate on the new Vote of Credit } 
dragged along in a thin and somnolent House 
until Mr. Bonar Law | 
woke it up with the | 
startling news that there | 
had been a revolution in | 
Russia, and that the Tsag | 
had abdicated, Every- | 
body seemed pleased, in- | 
cluding Mr. Devury, who | 
was quite statesmanlike | 
in his appreciation. But | 
no one noticed that hence- 
forward we must rank the 
late Sir Henry Camp- | 
BELL-BANNERMAN among 
the prophets. Addressing 
the Members of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference 
assembled in the Palace 
of Westminster on July 
23rd, 1906, just after the 
dissolution of Russia’s 
first elected Parliament, 
he said, “La Duma est 
morte; vive la Duma!” 
For a Prime Minister this 
outburst was regarded as 
a little tactless ; its essen- 
tial wisdom has been 
justified by the event. | 

Friday, March 16th.— | 
To-morrow being St. 
Patrick’s Day, Mr. Bonar 
Law seized the oppor- 
tunity to address a little 
homily to Members from 
Ireland. Unless they mend 


Feiners themselves. 








WINGED VICTORY. 
** Per ardua ad astra.”’ 
“One of our machines did not return.” 
I trike to think it did not fall to earth, 
A wounded bird that trails a broken wing, 


Faded in silence, a mysterious thing, _ 
Cleaving its radiant course where honour lies, 
Like a winged victory mounting to the skies. 


The clouds received it and the pathless night; 
Swift as a flame, its eager force unspent, 
We saw no limit to its daring flight ; 
Only its pilot knew the way it went, 
And how it pierced the maze of flickering 
stars 
Straight to its goal in the red planet Mars. 


So to the entrance of that fiery gate, 
Borne by no current, driven by no breeze, 
Knowing no guide but some compelling fate, 
old navigators of uncharted seas, — ‘ 
Courage and youth went proudly sweeping by, 
To win the unchallenged freedom of the sky. 
pe 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 
| (Exrer Pasus and the Sultan of Tvnxey.) 

The Sultan. Then you want me to press the 
Gepman Kaiser to come to Constantinople 
and pay me a visit. Is that it? 

Enver. Yes, your Majesty, that is about it. 
It would produce a splendid effect on the 
populace and would electrify the soldiers. 

The Sultan. But I've already told you that 
Icordially dislike this Kaiser of yours. Wher 
ever he goes he turns everything upside down 
and there's not a moment’s peace or repost 
for anybody. He must have reviews of troops 
morning, noon and night, and it’s all quite 
useless, for our Generals tell me that he doesn’t 
really understand anything about soldiers and 
their movements. You know they've had to 
keep him away from the fighting, both in 
France and Russia, because he would insist 
on giving the most absurd orders, 
things didn’t go right immediately he always 
broke out into shouting and cursing, and 
praying and crying until his Staff felt so 
ashamed of him and themselves that thes 

‘tknow which way tolook, There ’s never 
any knowing what a man like that will do. 

e’s as likely as not to want to preach a 
serinon in St. Sophia, or to ride his horse up 
the steps of the Palace. 

Enver. These are certainly faults, but they 
are the faults of an enthusiastic nature. 

The Sultan. Well, I don’t like that kind 
of enthusiastic nature. I prefer something 
quieter. Besides, I am told that his behaviour 
in the house and his table-manners are dread 
; He’s quite capable, if he doesn’t like a 
dish, of throwing it at the attendants. Then 

® gets so angry when people don’t agree with 
; the least contradiction makes him purple, 


Sittin 


~~ 





and when | 


absolutely purple, with passion. My dear 
ENVER, you would have to pretend you knew 
nothing about Turkey when you talked with 
him—at any rate nothing in comparison with 
his knowledge—and I'm sure you wouldn’t 
like that; nobody would. No, I can't say the 
prospect of having him here as my guest 
allures me, but of course, if you say it 
must be done, I’m ready to sacrifice myself, 
Only I warn you it will spoil everything for 
me to have him here prancing about in a 
Turkish uniform 

Enver. 1 didn’t know your Majesty's feelings 
were so strong on thesubject. Perhaps it will 
not, after all, be I will see what 
can be done. 

The Sultan. Yes, do, there’s a good fellow. 
If I had to entertain that man for a week I 
should suffer from indigestion for the rest of 
my lf 

Enver. lf possible we that your 

Majesty is spared such an affliction. With 
your Majesty's leave I will now withdraw. 
” The Sultan. Do by all means. No—stop; 
vou haven’t given me any of the War news. 
I keep on asking for it, but nobody pays any 
attention to my requests. Honestly, I don’t 
see much use in being a Sultan if one can't 
get anyone to do what one asks. 

Enver. Oh, you want to hear some War 
news, do you? Well, I may as well tell you 
now as later. Baghdad's gone. 

The Sultan. What—captured ? 

Enver. Yes, the infernal English have got it. 

The Sultan. I knew it was bound to happen. 
I told you so only last Tuesday—at least, if it 
wasn 't vou it was somebody else. “ Baghdad,” 
I said, “is sure to be captured. The English 
are in great force, and if we don't watch it 
carefully they ‘r to snatch it from us.” 


necessary. 


will soe 


sure 


That ’s what I said; but you wouldn’t have it. 
You were all so cock-sure, and now where are 
you ? 

Enver. Who can fight against treachery ? 

The Sultan, Treachery? It’s simply stu- 
pidity and incompetence. You and your 
KaIsEer keep 
and then one fine morning you wake up and dis- 
cover that Baghdad has fallen. Enver, you ‘ll 
find it rather difficult to explain this to the 
people. 
for anything in this; they'll put it all down 


tting one another on the back, | 


They know my advice hasn’t counted | 


to you; and you can’t murder them 4ll, as | 


you murdered poor old Nazim. 
Enver. Silence, or-—— 


The Sultan. Yes, I know, but I will not 


keep silence. Rather, I will ask again, why 
have you sent my best regiments to help th« 


Austrians and Germans on their own fronts? | 


Even I could have managed better than that 
And why are we fighting in this War at all? 
Answer me that. 
Enver. We fight for the greatness of Turkey. 
The Sulian. Well, we don't seem very suc- 
cessful. It was a good deal bigger before we 
lost Erzerum and Baghdad .. . 
(Left wrangling.) 





Conscience -Money ? 


“ The Commissioners of Inland Revenue acknow- | 


ledge the receipt of first half of £100 note from 
‘Berlin.’ "—Datly Paper. 
“ Half-a-dozen deer escaped from Hatfield Park 
some weeks ago through a gate having been care- 
lessly left open. A wholesale clearance of vege- 
tables followed in the district, and the damage was 
so serious that, with the Marquis of Salisbury'’s 
approval, shooting parties of farmers went out, and 
the raiders have now been run to earth.” 
Manchester Paper. 


It looks as if they were only rabbits, after all. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ REMNANT.” 

I wisu now that T had not been compelled 
to postpone my visit to the Royalty, for I 
think the fall of Baghdad must have put me 
a bit above myself. Anyhow, I was less 
moved than usual by the triumph of virtue 
and the downing of vice; and permitted my- 
self to wonder how a ply like Remnant ever 
found its way into the Royalty (of all theatres), 


and what Mr. Dennis Eapte (of all actors) was | 


doing in this galley, this melted-butter boat. 
And indeed there were moments when I could 


see that Mr. Eapre himself shared my wonder, | 
if I rightly interpreted certain signs of <-g 
even suspected a sinister intention in the title, | 


ence and detachment in his performance. 


though, of course, Messrs. Morton and Nicco- 


peMi didn’t really get their play off in the course |’ 


of a bargain sale of superannuated goods. 
Apart from the Second Act, where Miss 
Manre Léur (looking rather like a nice 
Dutch doll) delivered the blunt gaucheries of 
Remnant with a delightfully stolid naiveté, 
the design of the play and its simple little 
devices might almost have been the work of 
amateurs, 
and his preposterous mistress (whom I took 
to be a model, till I found that he was only 
an artist in steam locomotives) were extra- 
ordinarily lacking in subtlety. In all this 
Bohemian business one looked in vain for a 
touch of the art of Murnaer. What would one 
not have given for something even distantly 
reminiscent of the Juliet scene—* et le pigeon 
chantait toujours”? And it wasn't as if this 
was supposed to be a sham Americanised 
quartier of to-day. We were in the true 
period—under Louis Puiippre. Indeed I 
know no other reason (costumes always ex- 
cepted) why the scene was the Paris of 1840. 
For the purposes of the play Tony might just 


as well have been a British designer of tanks | 


(London, 1916). Nor was there anything even 





REMNANT BARGAIN DAY. 
Mr. Dennis Eavie. 
Miss Marie Loupe. 


conventionally French about the girl Rem- 
nant, who might have been born next-door to 
Bow Bells. 

Miss Marte Lone was the life and soul of 
the party. Her true comedy manner, when 
she was serious, was always fascinating. She 
said with great discretion her little Barriesque 
piece about the desirability of babies, and she 


Tony 
* Remnant” 


did all she knew to keep the sentiment from | 
Here she had strong | 


| being too sickly-sweet. 
assistance from Mr, Eapte as her lover Tony ; 
for, though he got a fine flash out of the green 
eye of jealousy when he suspected his patron, 
Jules, of jumping his love-claim, it 





The sordid quarrels between Tony | 





| 
} 


| 


THE TAILOR WHO DID NOT 


Sir Dennys Broughton. 
Lady Broughton . 
Edward Smith (tailor). 


at the end that the success of his professional 
ambitions was far more to him than any affair 
of the heart. And, after all, when Remnant 
complained of a curious bourdonnement in her 
ears, and Tony had to reply solemnly, ‘‘ That 
which you hear is the beating of your heart 
to the music of your soul,’’ you could hardly 
expect a man with Mr, Eapre’s sense of 
} humour to throw much conviction into the 
| statement. 

| Mr. C, M. LowneE was a very passable beau, 
land made love to Remnant with that rich 
| fruitiness of voice of which he is a past master. 
It was her business (as she explained to Tony 
when he surprised their two faces within kissing 
distance of each other) to keep Jules in good 
humour since Tony's chances depended upon 
his patronage. But it couldn’t have helped 
much to tell Jules with such appalling candour 
| that the shiver produced by his kiss was the 
} same kind as she had once felt when a rat ran 
; over her face during sleep. However, Jules 





|new comedy. 


? 





NEED 


TO PRESS HIS SUIT. 
Mr. NoRMAN McKINNEL. 
Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 
Mr. GEORGE TULLY, 


It is much pleasanter (and 
juster) to dwell on its wholesomeness, its easy 
humour and its effect of honest entertainment. 
Not a highbrow adventure, it is not to be 
judged by highbrow standards. It is decently 
in key, and an exceptionally clever cast carried 
| it adroitly over any rough places. Remark- 
able, too, as almost the first popular testi- 
monial since the War began to the too-much- 
taken - for- granted Territorials, who worked 
in the old days while we scoffed and golfed. 
That’s all to the good. 

Our author's hero is an excellent provincial 
tailor, who is also keen Captain Simith in the 
Sheffingham Terriers. As tailor his chief cus- 
tomer, as soldier his contemptuous scandalised 
critic, is Sir Dennys Broughton, whose wayward 
flapper daughter Betty is in the early fierce 
stages of revolt against the stuffiness of life at 





Grange Court, meets Smith over some boys’ 
| club work, and, finding brains and dreams in 
|him (a formidable contrast to her loafing 


was not a beaw for nothing and could afford | brother), falls into passionate first-love. Smith 
this exceptional set-back to one of his many | is just as badly if more soberly hit, and recog- 
amours. There was, by the way, an excel-| nising the impossibility of the situation (quite 
lent little comedy scene between him and his | apart from demonstrations by the alarmed 
wife, played by Miss Munten Pore with a} Broughtons) decides to take his tape and 


quiet humour as piquant as her gown. 
As Manon, the querulous termagant that 
Tony had taken for mistress, Miss Hina 


—so rudimentary that its highest flight was 


Moore was not very kindly served by her part | 


| shears to his London house of business. The 
date of all this being about the time of the 
| misguided Panther’s fateful leap on Agadir. 
Act II. brings us to the second year of the 
| War. Young Broughton, puppy no longer, 





was obvious | 


achieved when, with a Parthian shot, she | gloriously in it, and has just been gazetted to 
referred to Tony as a geni-ass, |a Territorial regiment whose Colonel bears 
I will not forecast a limited success for this | the not uncommon name of Smith. Our tailor, 
play, for who would dare to say that there is| of course, and a rattling fine soldier too. 
not always room in the broad British bosom |} Having discovered this latter fact and also 
for yet another triumph of sentiment over | formed a remarkably cordial relationship ap- 
ideas—I speak of the play itself and not of the | parently in a single day, the enthusiastic cub 
performance? If only for Miss Léur’s sake | subaltern (distemper and snobbishness over 
I could wish that the best of fortune may | and done with) motors up his C.O., who is 
attend it ; for to have worn her hairas she did | visiting his brother and partner, and brings 
in the Second Act, out of regard for the period, | him in to Grange Court on the way. Sir 
was a sacrifice as fine as any that women have | Dennys, now a brassarded private and other- 
shown in the course of Armageddon (if I may | wise a converted man, is still confoundedly em- 
| judge of them by their portraits in the Photo- | barrassed, and stands anything but easy in the 
| presence of his youngster’s Colonel. Lady 


graphic Press), and she ought to have her 
reward, bless her heart ! | Broughton, least malleable of the oro 18 

frankly appalled by this new mésalliance. 
Perhaps Mr. Terry's version of blue-blooded 
insolence and fatuity is for his stage purpose 


}rather crudely coloured, but who shall say | 








0. 8. 
“GENERAL Post.” 

_ Ir would be easy to make fun of the exaggera- 

tions and ultra-simplifications of Mr. Terry's 
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Ethel (playing at grown-ups). 
Ethel. “Is HE IN France?” 





that the doctrine that a man in khaki who 
has been an elementary schoolmaster or a 
tailor is a man for a’ that, is quite universally 
accepted in the best circles even in this year 
of grace? Betty, now a grown girl in the 
cynical stage, revenges herself with feline 
savagery on the knight of the shears for the 
imagined slight of his defection. 
Act III. is dated 19? just after peace is 
ed. The tailor is not (as I half expected) 
back in his shop, but a Brigadier-General 
Smith, V.C., is being invested with the free 


attack on the defences of Betty. She puts up 
enough of a fight to ensure a good Third Act, 
and capitulates charmingly to the delight, now 
of all the Broughton household — butler in 
cluded. 
the places taken in this great war game of 
General Post and the values registered will 
have permanence. 

I won't deny that the excellent moral of 
the play goes far to disarm one’s critical 
faculty, Why not confess that one lost one’s 
heart to the nicest tailor since Evan Harring- 
fon? Indeed, Mr. Tutty (always, I find, 
quite admirable in characterisation, and that 
nO Mere matter of outward trick, but duly 
charged with feeling) made just such a decent 
lovable, sideless officer as it has been the 
ot the nation of shopkeepers to pro- 
duce in the day of challenge. Whoever was 
it dared cast Mr. McKuxwet for the part 
of @ weak kindly old ass of a baronet, with- 
Sut any ruggedness or violence in his com- 
Position ? Congratulations to the unknown 

rspicacious hero and to Mr. McKinnev! 

Mapce TrruerapGe flapped prettily 
46 a flapper ; bit cleanly and cruelly in her 
biting mood; surrendered most engagingly. 
This is less than justice. She used her queer 
Caressing voice and her reserves of emotional 
Power to fine effect. Miss Lian Bratru- 








“Is YOUR HUSBAND IN THE Wark, Mars. Brown?” 
Mabel. “No, HE'S IN THE War LOAN.” 


WAITE made her Lady Broughton nearly credi- | 


| acknowledgment. 


dom of Sheffingham and is making a spirited | 


I hope Mr. Terry is right and that | 


ee eee 








Mabel. “OH YES, OF COURSE, Mrs. SMITH. 








Some pesos and centavos 
He will of course demand 
Before he leads his bravos 
Across the Rio Grande ; 
Offer the fellow all he wants—in German 
notes of hand. 


Meanwhile the Hyphenated, 
Busy with bomb and knife, 
Will likewise hand the hated 
Gringos a taste of strife, 
Starting with Colonel Rooseverr and 
Editor of Life. 


These are, in brief, the vistas 
That swim before my ken ; 
So tell the Oarranzistas 
To up and act like men ; 
And say the money's coming on, but do not 
mention when. 


ble and less “ unsympathetic ” than was just. | 
Mr. DanreLL is new to me. He played one | 
of those difficult foil parts with a really nice 
discretion. 

The audience was genuinely pleased. It 
dragged from the author a becomingly modest | 
He did owe a great deal to | 
his players, but a writer of stage plays need 
not be ashamed of that, ZT. 
the 





THE PLOT PRECAUTIONARY. 

(The K4Iser addre SS8€8 his 
Faithful.) 

Ye stalwart Huns and strident, 

Who can’t come home again, 
Because base Albion’s trident, 
Though largely on the wane, 

Still occupies successfully the surface of the | 


naw ; 


Transatlantic 


Bid them with sword and fire wreck 
The pale Pacific West ; 

And tell Sytvester Viereck 
And Barruowpt and the rest 
To call the Lagerbund to arms and jump on 
} Witson’s chest. 


Give ear, my gallant fellows, 
While I the truth declare ; 


| 

' 

' 

{ 

sritain’s expiring bellows : ; 

— wpa There ‘ll be some opposition — 
| 
' 


That I can quite foresee ; 
But bear in mind your mission 
Must primarily be 


Will shortly rend the air ; 
Wiping the earth up then will be a simplified 


affair. 


But, while at home our Hunnish 
Valour obtains the day, 
It must be yours to punish 
The craven U.S.A., | 
Debouching on them unawares from Sinaloa | 
way. 


on to me! ALGOL, 





Our Commercial Stylistr. 
“— SONS & CO., LTD., 


Glasgow Herald 


I make the rough suggestion, 


And it shall be your care rie " : van 
, . > mi io “ Dover: Gas up 5d. 4 . 
apy ecg gar elt ope | Tunbridge Wells: Gas up 2d. @ 1,000. 
Of how and when and where, | Lord Selborne is up again, afterachill.” — 
Aided by Gen. Carranza, the party with the Evening News. 
” hair. | Good, but how much ? 


i 
EMBRACING THE MOST APPROVED MODELS.” 
| 


— 





ARE SHOWING A DELIGHTFUL KANGE OF CORSETS, 





To keep the swine-dog Yankees from jumping 


) 
| 


— 


— 


Nee 


j 7 
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| that, though it opens with a 
| genuine and quite horrible 





| high level, are at their best 


| “* The Vision,’ a delicate little 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 


The Snare (Sxcxen) impressed me as a tale emphatically pre- 
dedicate to the peri hts. Actually, by the way, Mr. Rarari 
Sapnarist has dedicated it “to Leow M. Lrox, who told me this 
story ’’—which, of course, only strengthens my belief. Anyhow, it 
has every mark of the romantic drama—a picturesque setting, that of 
the Peninsular War, rich in possibilities for the scenic and sartorial 
arts; and a strongly emotional plot, leading up to a situation that 
could be relied upon to bring down the house. I shall, of course, not 
tell you the plot. It contains a jealous husband, an injudicious wife, 
a hero and heroine, a villain (of foreign extraction) and a god in the 
machine, who is none other than our Inon Duxe himself. And the 
situation in the last Act offers as pretty a piece of table-turning as any 
audience need desire. I wish I could explain how the Duke plays 
with his enemies, and finally—but no, I said I wouldn't, and I will 
keep my word. ‘Two little carpings, however. Surely it is wrong to 
speak of “catch half-penny” journalism in the time of WELLinGrTon. 
My impression is that the journalists of those days caught at least 
fourpence by their wares, And I confess to an emotion of disappoint- 
ment when the heroine bounced up at the court-martial and said 
that the hero couldn’t have committed the murder because he was “in 
her arms” at the time. Of course he hadn't been; and I very 
much doubt whether any Court 
would have believed her for 
two minutes. But leading 
ladies love saying it, so I sup- 

the very out-worn device 
will have to be retained in the 
stage version. I look forward 
to this with much pleasure, 








That clever lady, Extyon 
Morpavunsr, has collected into | 
the volume that she calls Before 
Midnight (CasseLt) a series 
of short stories of a psychic 
(though not always ghostly) 
character, which, while not 
very eerie, or on the same 


both original and impressive. 
The first of them, which affords 
excuse for a highly-intriguing 
cover-picture, is at once the 
most spooksome and the least 
satisfactory. That is to say 


thrill, the ‘‘explanation"’ is 
obscure and tame. Far more 
successful, to my mind, is 


idyll of a Midland school- 
marm, to whom is shown 
the death of Adonis and the 
lamenting of his goddess-lover. 


TO DO WIV THE OLD ‘OTEL, GUVNER? 
IT COMMANDEERED?” 








The writing of this touches real beauty (the high-fantastic, instead of | 


the merely high-falutin’, which in such connection would have been 
so fatally easy). To sum up, though one at least of these ‘‘ dreams 
before midnight '’ may quite ibly become a nightmare after it, I 
fancy that, to all lovers of the occult, the game will be found well 
worth the bed-room candle. 


There are qualities in The Bird of Life, by Grnrnupe Vavauan 
orev axp Harx), which cause me to look forward to this lady’s 
uture work with very considerable interest. In the present novel she 
sets out the life story of Rachel up to a point boldly given as being 
beyond the conclusion of the War, in which, by the way, both her 
husband and the man whom she ought to havo married are killed on 
the same day. The first cighty-four pages of the book raised my hopes 
very high. They describe with great simplicity and sympathy the 
thoughts and feelings, the romances and difficulties, of an affectionate 
and lonely little girl living with her Uncle Matthew and her Aunt 
Elisabeth, and loving them both with a childlike fervour. There is 
no exaggeration; the writing goes true to its mark, and the eff ct 
designed by the writer is admirably well made. Then Uncle Matther 
dies and Hachel finds a new home in the Vicarage of Mr. Venning, 
a family man if ever there was one, for he has fifteen children. 


From this point the interest is slightly diluted, and the excellence | 
of the book diminishes. One does not recognise in the more mature | 


Rachel the girl one had expected to find after one’s initiation into 


the secrets of her baby mind. She marries Edward Venning, and | 
finds too late that he is, like his father, made up of convention | 
| and narrowness, She plans a disappearance, and loaves some of her 





a 
belongings on the edge of a bottomless tarn. Then, being hypotheti- 
cally dead, she begins to live her life in her own way. Later on 
she returns to Edward, “on approval for six months”; but this 
period was apparently not sufficient to break the chain that bound 
her to Another, and, the War intervening, she is left almost 
doubly widowed. I feel that I have not quite done justice to Miss 
VauGuan’s book, but, on the other hand, I am sure that she has not 
quite done justice to her unquestionable talent. 


A volume entitled Friends of France: The Field Service of the 
American Ambulance (SmirH, ELpEn) has appeared in a happy hour 
to remind one, if that were necessary, that in tho great nation that 
awaits Mr, Witson’s call there have always been found some eager to 
give their services and, if need be, life itself to prove their love for the 
other great Republic. I don't think either you or I will grudge such 
an affection at this date, founded historically though it may be on a 
mutual dislike of ourselves, and consequently it is a very pleasant 
impression that is produced by this record of American efficiency and 
courage in Red Cross work on the French front. This being clearly 
remembefed one need not be afraid to admit that in detail the book 
will be of interest mainly to the friends of those concerned, since 








Sympathetic Newsboy (to proprietor of Coffee Stall), “Wor yeR TRYIN’ 


) 


the method of multiple authorship adopted necessarily involves over- 
| lapping, and a good deal of the volume is given up to monotonous, 
though undoubtedly well-carned, ‘‘ tributes and citations"’ from the 
. some French authorities. Neither 
is the bulk of the matter, most 
generously illustrated though 
it is, particularly intriguing, 
for by now one is sufficiently 
familiar with accounts of the 
removal of wounded under fire 
and the sort of work at which 
these four hundred American 
University men proved them- 
selves so adept at half-a-dozen 
points between Flanders and 
| Alsace. Americans, long at 
odds with ‘‘ ruthlessness "’ (and 
at last forced to the inevitable 
logical conclusion in regard to 
it), may well be glad to be able 
to point, amongst other credit- 
jable things, to this history of 
| Service given without hesita- 
ition in acknowledgment of 
their debt to the civilisation of 
the Old World; and we also 
| shall be no less glad to remen- 
ber 1t. 


It is perhaps natural that in 

| Winnowed Memories(CasszLt), 
by Field-Marshal Sir Evetyx 

| Woop, V.C., one should look at 
first to see what references they 

contain to modern events. On 

| these matters, as on all others 
. —' covered by this volume, we are 

told nothing that is not invigorating and to the point, and the tributes 
here paid to the fighting qualities of our armies of to-day form a fitting 
conclusion to a book that is full of sound sense and good cheer, Sit 


TAKIN’ IT ’OME FOR FEAR OF 'AVIN’ 


| 


| 


| Evetyn has had a vast experience and enjoys an evergreen vigour. | 
What is rarer still, he has a kindly nature that admits no trace of the | 


disappointments he must from time to time have suffered. As everyone 

knows, he was always an advocate of Compulsory Universal Service 
for Home Defence, but he casts no stone at those who so long and 
parlously delayed to learn their lesson. Like the true soldier that he 
is, he seems to have no time or taste for those recriminations whieh 
are best left to small political fry. And I rejoice that in a book of 
such authority the note is largely one of happmess and hope. 


| . —— — 





“ Owing to congestion on the railways there is a food shortage in Petrograd, 
which has led some of the less irresponsible citizens to demonstrate during 
the session of the Council of the Empire and the Duma."’—Datly Sketch. 
Subsequent news shows that “ less irresponsible ” was not am sprint 


but a prophecy. 


“It is claimed that about thirty -Merman firms construct the Diesel 
motors originally used for submarines.""—Datly Telegraph. 
We wish these motors a speedy return to the fishy scenes of their origi. 
“Several eligible sires for workmen's dwellings. of which some 300 are 
needed, have been selected by the Southport Town Planning Committee. 
Daily Paper. 
They must not be confused with “the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet” mentioned by Gray. 
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Torpedocd mine-sweeper (to his pal). “As 1 WAS A-SAYIN’, BOB, WHEN WE WAS INTERRUPTED, IT’S MY BELIEF AS ‘OW SUBMARINE 


BLOKES AIN'T ON ’ARF AS RISKY A JOB AS THE BOYS IN THE AIRY-O-PLANES. 


rHE 








ace = a : : 
tained exactly how far the powers of the com- | poets are busy composing verses on the same 
CHARIVARIA. mittee extend. rae theme. It is this latter item which is said to 
Caanc rp at Kingston with being an absentee ° be keeping the Germans from having a similar 
from military service, a man of retiring habits Writing on the German retreat Major: revolution. es 
. 


stated that he did not know the country was 
at war, When told that we were fighting th« 
Germans he was greatly interested. 

* . 


* 

The Hamburg hotel-keepers have decided to 
abolish the practice of charging more for food 
m cases where wine or beer are not consumed 

}Teason given—that there was no wine o1 
beer to be consumed—is so trivial that a 
deeper motive may well be suspected. 

7 * 


*That is how we lawyers live, because la 
men have such queer ideas,” said Judge CLUER 
marecent case. Nevertheless, the view that 
lawyers shouldn't be allowed to live is not 
without its ardent supporters. 

* * 


. 

The Manchester Guardian has issued an 
“Empire number.” It is pleasant to know 
that all differences between the Empire and 
our contemporary, due to the former's ill 
advised participation in the War, have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

* . 

Events have happened so swiftly of late that 
up to the time of going to press a contempo- 
rary had not decided who should be “ The Mar 
who Dined with the Tsar.” 

* * 


“a * 
Virginia creepers are recommended by a 
porary as a “ tasty vegetable.” In one 
| large house Where the experiment was tried 
ther wer: pronounced to be quite all right on 
the seeond floor, but rather tough in the base 
ment, 
** 
* 
The businesses of Southgate men called to 
@ colours are being conducted by a com 


Muttee; Small sons of these absent fathers | 


afe going very warily until they have 


ascer- 


VOL. CLIt. 





Moranrt says : “ Only a personality like that of 
Marshal von Hindenburg could give proofs of 
so great an initiative.” Possiblv he has never 
heard of the Dukes of York and Plaza Toro. 

*- * 


. 
Ab f eleven charged with the theft of 
clothes is said to have stolen the notebook of 
the policeman who arrested him. His first 
idea was to pinch his captor’s whistle, but he 
rejected this plan on finding that the police- 
man was attached to it 
es 
Russian soldiers under the new régime will | 
be allowed to smoke in the streets, travel inside 
trains, clubs and attend political meet- 
ings. There is a very strong rumour that they 
wil al » be all wed t« 


Visit 


» go on fighting. 
* 

> 
uths-old boy at Prescot, Lanca- 
1 called up for military service. 
It is, however, authoritatively stated that this 
is merely a precautionary measure on the part 
of the War Office, and will not necessarily 
apply to other men in th 


A ten-m 


shire, has be 


same class 
> 

A Bromley gentleman is advertising for a 
chauffeur “to drive Ford car out of cab-yard.”’ | 
Kindness is a great thing in cases of this sort, | 
and we suggest trying to entice it out with a 
pie ‘ of cheese, * *« 

. 

“You have lost the privilege of serving on 
the last grand jury during the War,” said the 
judge at the London Sessions last week to a 
shipowner who arrived at the court late, We 
understand that the poor fellow broke down 
and sobbed bitterly. . . 


Nearly every Russian newspaper contains | 


congratulatory references to Free Russia, and ! hand. 


We understand that the new “ No Smoking 
near Magazines” cnactment is profoundly 
resented in editorial circles, 

.— 

To fill the gap which will be left in the 
ranks of Parliamentary humorists by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Josera Kino, M.P., who has 
decided not to seek re-election, the Variety | 
Artistes Federation have nominated a candi- 


date for the Brixton Division. 
; *- * 


* 

“On whatever day you sow your wheat,” 
says Miss Marte Coreui, “you cannot stop 
its growing on Sundays.” Mr. Harn Carne 
has not yet spoken on this point, and his 
silence is regarded as significant. 

*--*. 
* 

Incidentally we are not so sure that you 
cannot stop wheat growing on Sundays. There 
is good precedent for pees its ears on the 
Sabbath, and that ought to stop it. 

a 
* 

The Katser, it appears, is much annoyed at 
the Crown Prixce and the way he has mis- 
managed’so many brilliant opportunities, It | 
is even suggested in some quarters that the 
Karser has threatened, if Lrrrie Wiite does 
not improve, to abdicate in his favour. 

’- * 
. 

A respectably dressed man was recently 
arrested for behaving in a strange manner in 
Downing Street. Others have done the same 
thing before now, but have escaped the notice 
of the police by doing it indoors. 

** 


* } 

With reference to the taxi-cab which stopped | 
in the Strand the other day when hailed by a | 
pedestrian, a satisfactory explanation is to | 
It had broken down. 
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Overheard by a distinguished singer, who has just concluded the first of two Scotch ballads. 
Jock (to his neighbour). “A FINE VOICE, YON LASSIE. I'VE HEARD WORSE AN’ PAID FOR IT.” 








TO 


PARIS BY THE ‘‘HINDENBURG LINE."’ 
Tevron TRIBUTE TO THE ORGANISER OF VICTORY. 


Tuat man at dawn should certainly be shot 
For being such a liar, 
Who says that you, my HrinpENBURG, are not 
As high as our All-Highest, mate of Gorr 
(Or even slightly higher). 


Stout thruster, in the push you have no peer, 
Yet more supremely brilliant 
This crowning stroke of progress toward the rear, 
This strong recoil from which with heartened cheer 
We hope to bound resilient. 


Lo! the creative spirit’s vital spark! 
None but a genius, we say, 
Would make his onset backward in the dark 
Or choose this route for getting at the Arc 
De Triomphe (Champs Elysées). 


Nor to your care for detail are we blind; 
Your handiwork we view in 
The reeking waste our warriors leave behind; 
We read the motions of a master-mind 
In that red trail of ruin. 


And not alone by yonder blackened beams, 

$y garth and homestead burning, 
You put the sanguine enemy off your schemes, 
Who gaily follows up and never dreams 

That we'll be soon returning ; 


But by these speakmg signs of godly hate, 
This ruthless ravage (prosit!), 

You teach a barbarous world how truly great 

Our German Gospel, and how grim the fate 
Of people who oppose it! 

Then praised be Heaven because we cannot fail 
With HixpenBura to boss us; 

And for each hearth stript naked to the gale 

Let grateful homage plug another nail 


In your superb colossus. Oo. 8. 
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As I said to John, I can bear anger and sarcasm—but contempt, | 
not. Binny and Joe are our cats, and the most pampered of pets. | 
Every day, when our meals were served, there was spread upon the | 
carpet a newspaper, on which Binny and Joe would trample, | 
clamouring, until a plate containing their substantial portion was laid | 
down: after which we were free to proceed with ourown meal. | 

Then came the paralysing shock of Lord Drvonport’s ration | 
announcement, in which no mention is made of cats. Binny and Joe 
looked at one another in consternation over their porridge as I read 
aloud his statement from the newspaper at breakfast. 

When I came in to luncheon I had a letter in my hand and | 
accidentally dropped the envelope. Paper of any kind upon the carpet 
is associated in Binny’s mind with the advent of food. Straightway 
he thudded from his arm-chair and sat down upon the envelope. You 
will notice that I speak above of Binny and Joe. I do so instine- 
tively, because, though Binny is only half Joe’s age of one year, some- 
how he always occurs everywhere before Joe. Joe was lying on the 
same arm-chair, and the same idea struck him too; but Binny gotther 
first and continued sitting on the envelope, until, for very shame, I 
asked Ann, the maid, to spread a newspaper and try them with potat 
and gravy. They looked at it and then at me, and then, without tast- 
ing, walked off and began their usual after-luncheon ablutions of 
mouth, face and paws. But, as I have said, I can endure sarcasm. 

The next day, just before luncheon, a mass of sparrow feathers was 
found on the hall-mat. The second day there were feathers of a black- 
bird. And the third day, when I came down to breakfast, I found a 
few thrush feathers carelessly left under the breakfast-room table. 
I began to search my mind, anxiously wondering whether any of my 
near neighbours kept chickens. 

3ut the matter was settled that night. When the dinner-gong 
sounded, Binny and Joe rose from their arm-chair, looked at the 
vegetarian dishes now adorning a board which had been wont to send 
up sayoury meaty steams (fish in these parts has become o rarity 
| almost unprocurable, and we had exhausted our allowance of meat at 
| luncheon, which we had taken ata restaurant), and then, with noses m 
| the air and tails erect, stalked haughtily to the drawing-room, and 
| there remained until dinner was finished. 

So now the butcher leaves two pennorth of lights at my door 
regularly. He assures me that Lord Devonport won't mind as itis 


RATIONS. 
| 





: | 





not strictly human food. 
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| Not only is he a Scot, he is also a 
| barrister of the most pronounced 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
Lyil. 

My pear CHAn.es,—Recent events calling 
for strong comment, I turned to my friend, 
my brick-red friend who is able to retain 
his well-fed prosperous look notwithstand- 
ing the rigours of trench life, Rrobert James 
McGrregor. I took a map with me and, calling 
his attention to the general position, asked 
hin what about it? MoeGregor, as you may 
guess, is @ Seot, whose national sense of 
economy seems to have spread to his uniform, 
in that the cap he wears covers but a third- 
part of his , and his tunic (which I ought 
really not to call a tunic but a service jacket) 


appears to have exhausted itself ———————-—-—_—-—__——- 


vnd its material at the fourth 
button. Notwithstanding all this, 
I attach great weight to his tracu- 
lent views, and, the better to incite 
him into something outright, ad- 
dressed him in my best Scottish, 
which is, at any rate, as good as 
his best ish, “ Se 
I said, “what like is the von 
Hrxpewpene line?*’ Whereupon 
McGregor, belping himself to our 
mess whisky and cursing it as the 
vilest production of this vile War, 
spoke out. 

McGregor has no respect what- 
over for HinpeENBune or anything 
which is his. He says that Hi- 
pensure and his crew have all 
along taken the line which any 
man could, but no gentleman 
would. In Hroypensvre he sees 
the personification of Prussian 
militarism, and for the Prussians 
and their militarism he has no use 
whatsoever. I forget what exactly 
is the Highland phrase for “no use 
whatsoever,” but its meaning is 
even worse than its sound, and the 
sound of it alone is terrible to 
hear. Whatever befalls im the in- 
terval, it is certain that when at 
last McGregor and Hixpensure 
meet they will not get on well to- 
gether. 

McGregor hates militarism, It 
is entirely inconsistent with his 
wild ideas of liberty, As such he 
is determined to do it down on 
all occasions and by every means. 


type. Brief him in your cause, 
and provided it is not a mean one 
he will set out to lay flat the 
whole earth, if need be, in its 








McTavish (purchasing paper of posterless neu sboy). = 
A ‘ PIG IN A POKE,’ BUT AH’LL RISK IT.” 


even the most deserving General must pause 
and ask himself if it is humanly possible to 
merit such respect as it indicates. No man, 
even upon the most legitimate instance, may 
venture, in the sence of the dangerous 
MeGregor, the slightest criticism of the British 
Army or of anything remotely appertaining 
thereto. He will not even permit a sly dig, 





in a quiet corner, at the Staff. 
Nevertheless McGregor hates, loathes and 


detests militarism. His convictions are quite | is convineed, never stuck anything out, except 


clear and convincing. Soldiers are one thing ; 
militarists are another. Rrobert James Mc- 
Grregor, for the moment at least, is by 


the grace of God and the generosity of His | 


Majesty a soldier, That creature HiInpENBURG 








defence. He will overwhelm o 


with the mere ferocity of his mien; he will} what about the ne? He helped himself to! it. 


overbear the Judge himself with the 
power of his lungs, and he will carry you 
through to a verdict with the mere momentum 


of his loyal support. Once he has made a| 


cause his own, no other cause can survive the 
terror of his bushy eyebrows and his flaring 
face. He is @ caged lion, but he does not 
grow thin or wasted in captivity. As ever, he 
rows stout and strong on his own enthusiasms. 
The cage will not hold much longer. Heaven 
be praised, it’s HinpENpuRG and not me he’s 
taken a dislike to, 

He loathes militarism, Having waited 
nearly thirty years for a fight, it’s himself 
is overjoyed that he has Prussian militarism 
for the victim of his murderous designs. To 
this end he has become a soldier, such a 
bloodthirsty soldier as never was before and 
never will be again. The thoroughness of it, 
for an anti-muilitarist, is almest appalling. 
The click of his heels and the shine of his 
buttons frighten me. His salute is such that 








some more whisky, showing that he could | 
forgive anybody anything except a Prussian 
his militarism, and said he was coming to 
that. But first as to Rixpenpurs. 

The man represents his type and is, says 
McGregor, a mere bully. He has become al 
bully because he could succeed as nothing else. 
Given peace, it is doubtful if he eould get and | 
keep the job of errand-boy in a second-rate | 
butcher’s shop. Lacking the intelligence or 
spirit to succeed normally, he has not the 
decency to live quietly in the cheaper suburbs 
of Berlin and let other people doit. Flourish 
they must, Hrvpensure and his lot, and so 
the world is at war to keep their end up. 

Now, says McGregor, it is undoubtedly | 
sinful to fight, but he can’t help half forgiving 
those whose desire to have a round is such 
that they must needs cause the bothers. But | 
do I suppose that Hinpewsure ever wanted 
to fight, ever meant or ever means to do it? 
Not he; and that is why the Wargoes on and 


pposing counsel | is a militarist. Quite so, | agreed; but then | McGregor didn't say that last, but he looked | 
} 
| 


AWEEL, 11's 


on andon. We've got to work through all 
the other Germans, says he, before wo’ll get 
to their militarists, who are all alive and doing 
nicely, thank you, behind. When we are 
getting near the throat of the first of them 
then the War will end. 

McGregor cannot bring himself to detest all 
the Bosches. After all, says, they do stick 
it out, and their very stupidity makes some 
call on his generosity. But Hixpennure, he 


snubs from his competitor, WrHELm, in the 
course of his uprising career; he makes no 
call on anybody’s generosity, taking every. 
thing he wants, including (says McGregor) the 
best cigars. Without ever having studied 
; them closely, McGregor has the 
|}most precise ideas of Hrxpex- 
| puRG’s daily life and habits. He 
is quite sure he smokes all day 
the most expensive cigars, without 
| paying for them or removing the 
| bands. He rose, says McGregor, 
| by artifice combined with ostenta- 
| tion. While his good soldiers were 
studying their musketry, he was | 
practising ferocious expressions | 
before his glass. If he ever did | 
| get mixed up in a real battle (which | 
| McGregor doubts) he was un- | 
| doubtedly last in and first out. | 
However it may appear in print, | 
his military career would not bear | 
close scrutiny; for that reason | 
McGregor does not propose to 

scrutinise it. And as for his in- 

| domitable will, he sees nothing to 

| admire in the man’s persistence, 

since, when he stops persisting, 


i 





| he ‘ll become ungummed and, at 


| 
| the best, forgotten. | 
| So said McGregor, and when I | 
| besought him to come to the point, | 
| he said he’d dealt with it, and if 
|I had any sympathy left for Hrs. | 
| DENBURG or his line I was no 
| better than a slave-driving, sit-at- | 
| home-and - push - others - over -the- | 
| parapet Prussian militarist myself. | 
| As for the map, it didn’t matter 
lin the least where HINDENBURG | 
| took his old line to, since wherever 
in Europe it endeavoured to con- | 
| ceal itself his own little line would 
lscent it out and follow it. And! 
if the HrnpENBURG line was more | 
than two hundred miles long and 
|the Rrobert James McGrregor | 
| line less than two hundred yards, 
| still it didn’t matter; for when 
| a Scot takes a dislike to somebody, 
~ that somebody's number is up. 


Yours ever, HENRY. 





“ Prightfulness” in Engiand. 


“ Boys wanted for Kicking. — Stamping Works. 
Midland Evening News. 
“*Tur Macie Fiore.’ 

One ingenious commentator has suggested that | 
the opera bas some basis in ‘A Midsummer Night's i 
Dream.” Sarastro is Prospero, Pamina Miranda, | 
Tamino Ferdinand, and perhaps Monostatos Cali- 
ban.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 


The fact that these Shakespeare characters all | 
occur in ‘The Tempest” enhances the In- 
genuity of the suggestion. 


“The biggest fire in living memory occurred in 
Chapelball on Monday morning, when the Benes 
Catholic School was partly destroyed along with t e | 
recreation rooms, damage amounting to £2,000 

Scotch Local Paper. 


The parish pump was probably out of = 
when this unparalleled conflagration occurred ; | 
but it seems to be at work again now. 
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p’ yor 


TO MY GOODSON. 
(Aged six weeks.) 
SMALL bundle, enveloped in laces, 
Por whom I stood sponsor last week, 
When you slept, with the pinkest of face 
And never emitted a squeak ; 
Though vain is the task of iluming 
The Future's inscrutable scroll, 
I cannot refrain from assuming 
A semi-prophetical réle, 


I — that in paths Montessorian 
four infantile steps will be led 
And with modes which are Phrvgian and 
Dorian 
Your musical appetite fed ; 
Youll be taught how to dance by a Russian 
“Eurhythmic s” you'll learn from a Swi 
How not to behave like a Prussian— 
No teaching is needed for this ! 


Will you lear Esperanto at Eton ? 
Or, if Eton by then is suppressed , 
Be sent to grow apples or wheat on 
A ranche in the ultimate West ? 
Will you aim at a modern diploma 
In civies or commerce or stinks? 
Inhale the Wisconsin aroma 
Or think as the Humanist thinks ? 


Will you learn t ) play tennis from Covry 
Or model your stroke on Jay GouLp ? 
Will you play the piano like Tovry 
Or by gramophone records be schooled ? 
Will you golf, or will golfing be banished 
© avswer the needs of the plough 
And links from the iadmnas thane eenidhos 
To pasture the sheep and the cow? 


Your taste in the region of letters 
only can dimly foresee, 

Bat Suess that from metrical fetters 
The verse you "ll affect must be free ; 





KNOW IL'yi VAYS WOND! 


| And I shan't be surprised or astounded 

If ve 
Avast adulation unbounded 

Of Maserie cy and Beynert and Weis 


ur generation rebels 


| Upholding ancestral tradition 
Your uncle has booked you at Lord's, 
| But I doubt if you'll sate your ambition 
| Athletic on well levelled swards ; 
No, I rather opine that you ‘ll follow 
The lead that we owe t »> the Warurs 
And soar like the eagle or swallow 
On far and adventurous flight. 


But no matter—in joy and affliction 


In seasons of failure or fame 
I cherish the certain conviction 

You 'll never dishonour your name ; 
For the love of the mother that bore you, 


The life and the death of your sire 
Will shine as a lantern before you, 
To guide and exalt and inspire 








Life’s Little 
E.ver-ready Safety Razor, strop, outfit, 12 blades 
exchange something useful 
The Model Engineer and Electrician. 


Ironies. 


new 


“ The marriage of Captain —— , Grenadier Guards, 
to Miss ——- was a very quiet affair, and not more 
than a score of people attended the ceremony at 
St. Andrew's, Wells-street, during the wee 

Observer. 


Quiet, perhaps, but unusually protracted, 


How it Happened. 
From a publisher's advt - 


New NoveLs 
THE HISTORY OF AN ATTRACTION 
HE LOOKED IN MY WINDOW 


Collectors of coincidences will not fail to 
notice that what the papers call “The Great 
Allied Sweep ” in France was contemporaneous 
with the arrrval of General Suvrts in England. 


RED WHAT BECAME OF OLD TOP-HATS.” 
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GHILDREN’S TALES FOR CROWN-UPS. 
Iv. 
Tue Henoer-Sraike. 

“Dp you hear that?” cried the white hen, 

“What?” asked all the other hens, 

“ He called us 
white hen, 

“Why shouldn't he?” asked all the other 
hens. 

“T didn't mean he called us ‘ clack-cluck- 
'cluck,’” said the white hen hastily. “I was 
only choking with rage when I said that. He 
' called us—cluck-cluck-cluck-————” 


“ She 's going to lay an egg,” said the black 


hen with interest. 


“Poultry!” sereamed the white hen 
| suddenly. 

* Poultry?” gasped the other hens. 

“Poultry !—he called us * poultry ’—oh, 


eluck-cluck-cluck-———” 

“Something must be done,” said the yellow 
hen. 

“ Something must be done,” repeated all the 
hens, 

“We must have a hunger-strike till he 
apologises,” said the thin hen importantly. 

“But we shall be hungry,” cried all the 
hens. 

“That is the essence of a hunger-strike,” 


| said the thin hen. 


Just then the keeper arrived with food for 
the fowls, 

“ We mustn't run to him,” they said to one 
another. “It's a hunger-strike, you know.” 

Suddenly the fat hen began ranning to him. 

“Come back; it's a hunger-strike, you 
know!” cried the hens. 

“T have an idea,” shouted the fat hen as 
she ran: “the more we eat the longer we 
shall hold out.” 

“So we shall,” cried all the hens as they 
scurried after the fat one. 


| 
| 


cluck-cluck-cluck,” said the 
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Officer (to applicant for War-work). “ WHAT'S YOUR NAME?” 








THE FAVORITE. 


Somm people would die rather than talk 
aloud in a ’bus ; others would rather die than | 
hold their peace there. This second kind is 
more fun, and four of it made part of my 
journey the other day from Victoria to Oxford | 


Street (I forget the number of the "bus, but it | easily and gracefully. 


goes up Bond Street) much less tedious. They 
were all young women in the latest teens or 
the earliest twenties, and all were what is 
called well-to-do, and they were fluent talkers. 

Years ago, when poor Lewis WALLER was 


at the height of his fame, we used to hear of | 


a real or fictitious “‘ Waller Club,” the members 
of which were young women who spent as 
much time as they could in visiting his 
theatre and rejoicing in the sight of his brave 
gestures and the sound of his vibrant voice. 
lt was even said that they had a badge by 


which they could know each other; although | 


on the face of it, judging by what sparse 
scraps of information concerning the nature of 
woman I have been able painfully to collect, 
I should say that segregation would be, in 
such a case as this, more to their taste. 


Be that true or only invented, it is very clear | 


that in spite of the War and its shattering 


way with so many ancient shibboleths the | 


oult of the actor is still strong ; for this is the 
kind of thing that lasted all the way from 
Hyde Park Corner to Vere Street : 


“Did you see him the other day in that | 


ballet? Of course I knew he could dance, 
because he can do everything, but I never 
thought he was going to be so gloriously 
graceful as he was.” 

“But surely you ought to have known. 
Don’t you remember him as the Prince at the 
Lonp Mayor's Ball?” 

“And what a wonderful figure he has!” 


“T couldn't help wishing that he had only 
stained his legs instead of putting on red 
tights.” 

“My dear!!!” 

“It's his grace that’s the wonderful thing 
about him, I always think. His ease. He 
moves so—how shall I put it?—so, well, so 

“Don’t you love him when he stands with 
his hands in his pockets?” 

**My dear, yes. But what a wonderful tailor 


try and find out where his things were made 
and go to the same place.” 

“But of course it’s the way clothes are 
worn much more than the clothes themselves 
I mean, some men can never look well dressed, 
whereas others can look well in anything.” 

** But he does go to the best tailor, I’m sure.” 

“How many times have you seen this new 
piece hes é 


|. “Six.” 





“Only six! I’ve seen it eleven.” 
“I've seen it three times.” 
“T’ve seen it five times; but one of those 
| doesn’t count, because when we got there 
we found he was ill with chicken-pox. Wasn't 
that rotten luck?” 
“T heard he had been ill, but I didn’t know 
what it was. Was it really chicken-pox ?” 
“Yes, poor darling.” 
| “Fancy him having a thing like that! I 


j 


young.” 

«Oh, yes, isn’t he young!” 

“They say this thing's going to run for 
years.” 

“TI hope not. I want to see him in some- 
thing new. It’s so wonderful how he’s always 
the same and yet always different.” j 


| “I want him to be in every play. I never 


| go to one without thinking how much bette | 


he goes to. I always used to tell my brother to | 


suppose it's part of the price of keeping so 





Ex-flapper. “ CisstE.” 








he would be than the other leading man.” 
| “T saw that little what ’s-his-name imitate 
|him the other evening. Really it’s rather 
a shame.” 

“Yes, I’ve seenit. I couldn't helplaughing, 
but I hated myself for it. I’m sure, too, he 
doesn’t waggle his head like that.” 

“Not I couldn’t see the point of that at 

| all; but the people shrieked.” 
| Pooh, they 'd laugh at anything.” 
‘What did you like him best of all in?” 
“That's difficult. Of course he was price- 
less as the policeman. But then he was 
priceless as the American too, in that thing 
| before this.” 
| © Well, I think a : 
| And so on, Except that I never mention 
his name, and I have suppressed the titles of 
the plays, this is practically an exact repro- 
| duction of the conversation. Naturally many 
| of the sentences overlapped, for ladies no less 
| than gentlemen often talk at the same time; 
but otherwise I have reported faithfully. _ 
And who was the subject of these eulogies? 
You will guess at once when 1 say that he s 
probably the only actor in history who is re 
ferred to more often by his Christian name 
only than by his surname or full name. — 
young women who adored WaLLER spoke 0 
him not as Lewis, but as Lewis WALLS; 
| and thatisthe usualcustom. Thedivine Sana 
| is perhaps the only other histrion, and she 1s 
Is woman, who may be spoken of simply 36 


} 





Saran, with no risk of ambiguity. y 
as I say, we use either the surname only of 
the surname and Christian name combined, 
as ELten Terry, VioLeT Loratse, GEones 
|Graves, Georce Rosey, Leste HENsos, 
| Netson Keys. Butthese four devotees 

| to their hero always as GERALD; just GERALD. 
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OF THAT SORT AND—I SHALL DO aS I LIX! 
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Survivor from U-Boat. ‘ 


Gallant Major (temporarily in the care of H.M.'s 
Ordinary Scaman. 
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t WRIST-WATCH ALL RIGHT, I 8'PposE?” 








LOOKS.” 


WAS TRYIN’ ON ONE OF YER FASCINATIN 
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Gallant Major (temporarily in the care of H.M.’s Navy). “ ANOTHER ONE OF THAT SORT AND—I SHALL DO AS I LIx 





Survivor from U-Boat. “Kamerap! Kamerap! Ir I vos OX Lanp I vos HOLD Ur MEIN HANDS!” 


Ordinary Seaman. “WELL, YOUR FEET 'LL DO INSTEAD.” 
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WRIST-WATCH ALL RIGHT, I 8S’PosE?” 


“GOT YER 


A.B. 


(with bitter scorn 











pip 1?” 
TRYIN’ ON ONE OF YER FASCINATIN’ LOOKS.” 


ER 
































lown Gus 


———— War 19 ‘]. 





ECHOES FROM JUTLAND. 


Wine Steward (acting as one of Ammunition Supply Party WILL YOU TAKE LYDDITE OR SHRAPNEL, Sim?” 
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SNOOKER POOL AFLOAT, 
Commander (as the black he has tried to pot threatens to touch the port cushion), “List HER TO STARBOARD!” 
7 Soelieintiasiinnessedtie a 
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‘DAMNED SPOT."’ 
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“YoU OUGHT REALLY TO MANAGE TO GET BLOWN TO BITS SOMEHOW, Nospsy. YOU'D MAKE A CHAMPION JIG-SAW PUZZLI 











} 
| 
“Hey, Donat’! HERE’sS A WEE BETTLESHIP COMIN’ ALON 
“Ocu! A WISH IT MICHT BE A U-Boat.” 
REID TE TC nc eT & Pee Bm. i i SPER ares. : ao. Een ae Sia a ae a 
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| Old Lady. “PARDON ME! I SUPPOSE YOU'VE JUST COME FROM THE SEA. CAN YOU TELL ME WHY I'VE HAD TO PAY A PENNY 


MORE FOR SCALLOPS TO-DAY ? | 
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Landlord. “WHATEVER DID YOU LET THE Fi! 


Stoker. “Nov LIKELY! I’m ON LEAVE, I AM.” 
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Friend, “Sem you’RE IN A HURRY. WON'T KEEP YOU. OFF TO ADMIRALTY, I SUPPOSE?” 
Sub-Lieutenant H.M.S.“ Unbendable.” “Nor mexactty. Facr 1s l’m pur at Mme. Grrovettre’s ACADEMY. STRUCK AGAINST A COUPLE 
OF NEW STEPS IN THE Fox TRroT AT THE PILKINGTONS’ LAST NIGHT—RATHER WORRIED ME. BYE-BYE. MUST SHOVE OFF!” 
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—— 





Apologetic Golfer. “I suovrrep ‘Fore!’ you KNow.” Sailor. “WELL, yoU’vE HIT ME AFT!” 
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“ar (by way of opening the conversation). “AHEM! BEEN OUT IN THE LIFEBOAT OFTEN, Miss?” | 
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who in going through his ware ¢ has unearthed a memento of happier days at Margate). “ WELL, IF THEY SHOULD CALL UP 
FORTY-FIVES, | THINK IT WILL HAVE TO BE THE NAVY 
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BY k The Artist (impatiently). “ FoR GOODNESS’ SAKE PUT SOME EXPRESSION INTO IT! JUST IMAGINE YOU'VE COME THROUGH A TERRIBLE 
‘ H EXPERIENCE—SHIP TORPEDOED—YOU SOLE SURVIVOR. AFTER CLINGING TO A BELAYING-PIN NINETEEN HOURS IN THE OPEN SEA YOU ARE | 
ti : é RESCUED AT THE LAST GaSP. YOU ARE NOW RELATING YOUR ADVENTURES TO YOUR AGED PARENTS.” 
; Model (obligingly). “THaT’sS ALL RIGHT, SrR—I CAN MANAGE IT. But Excuse ME. DID YOU SAY EIGHTEEN HOURS, OR WAS IT | 
NINETEEN ?” 
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lie | King Alfred (founder of the Navy). “MADAM, I WAS EXPERIMENTING ON BISCUITS FOR MY SEA-DOGS.” 
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“LET HER GO!"’ 


\ Tramp CHANTEY 


"Er keel was laid in *seventy four 
(Let ‘er go—let ’er go) 
They built ‘er cheap an’ they scam ped ’er sor 
’Er rivets was putty, 'er plates was poor, 
And then come in the PLIMsoLy line 
Or I wouldn't be singin’ this song o’ mine. 
(Let ‘er go!) 


She was cranky an’ foul, she was stubborn 








slow 
(Let ‘er go—let ‘er go) 
An’ she shipped it green when it com i to 
blow | 


’Er crews was starved an’ their wage was low 
An ‘er bloomin’ owners was ready to faint 
Ata scrape o’ pitch or a penn’orth o’ paint. 


(Let ‘er go!) 





But she’s been ‘ere an’ she’s been there 
(Let ‘er go—let ’er go) 
An’ she’s been almost everywhere 
An’ wherever you went you'd sure see ‘ey 
With ‘er rust-red hawse an’ ’er battered old 
funnel 
All muck an’ dirt from ‘er keel to ‘er gun’) 


(Let ’er go!) 





She's earned ‘er keep in a number o’ climes 
(Let ‘er go—let ’er go); 

She ’s changed 'er name a number o’ times 

Which won't fit right into these ‘ere rhymes 
































But the name of ‘er now is the Sound o’ Muli 
Built on the Tyne an’ sails out of Ul, 
(Let ’er go!) 
Er keel was laid in 'seventy-fou 
(Let ‘er go—let 'er go) | 
An’ a breaker’s price was ‘er price befor 
The ships was scarce an’ the freights did soar 
But she's fetched ‘er fourteen pound a ton 
On the Baltic } xchange since the War begur 
(Let ’er go!) 
So she’s doin’ ’er bit, which we all must d 
(Let ‘er go—let ‘er go) 
An’ whether she’s old or whether she ie 
Don't make much odds to a war-time crew 
But ‘ooever ’s sunk or ‘ooever 's drowned 
The Sound Mull keeps pluggin’ around 
(Let ’er go!) 
An’ when she goes, by night or by da 
(Let ’er go—let ’er go) 
Either up or d& wn, as she likely ma the ahd 
only ope as someone "ll say: 
“’Er keel was laid in ’seventy-four ; | [HMINK WE'LL ’AVE ANOTHER CUT AT THE 'UNS BEFORE THE WAR ENDS, Jack?” 
She done ‘er best an’ she couldn't do more; } “No PEAR! IT SAYS 'ERE THAT 'INDENBURG’S TAKEN ALL THE ABLE-BODIED AN’ PUT 
She warn’t no swell an’ she warn’t no beaut ‘eM ON TO WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE.” 
But she come by ’er end in the way of ’er duty.” | 
(Let ’er go!) 0.7.8.1 im in his bunk he says, ‘‘and I'll bring | much ‘urt. But 'e says, ‘* None of yer jabber 
‘im a’ot linseed poultice for "s chest.’ And | swines; ‘elp me inter my bunk, and two of yer 
e brought it and put it on with ‘is own ‘ands | bring me a ‘ot linseed poultice for my chest.” | 
THE POULTICE. itoo! There was . » gettin’ out of it if once Well, we puts ’im in ‘is bunk, and I catches | 
_ Catt this cold? You orter been with me in | ’e’eard you were sick. Lord, ’ow we ‘ated ’im! | the eye of the first mate, and we goes out to 
63, when I was whalin’ in the North Atlantic There was Pete Malone xd a great mop of | gether. ‘* Mick,” says I, ‘*'e's askin’ for a ‘ot 
I was steward on the Ella Wheeler, 6,000 | ‘air like a lion or a musician—-must needs go poultice. Lord send there 's a good fire in th 
tons, out from New Caledonia. Our skipper | washing one day on deck, like a fool. It was | galléy!’’ ‘If there ain’t,’’ says Micky to me, 
Was a reg'lar old bluenose, and some Tartar, | all right as long as ’e ‘ad the ‘ot water and the |*‘ we'll damn’d soon make one.’’ So we 
[don’t think! Why, ’e’d lay ver out sooner | s upsuds goin’; but ’e give ‘is ’ead a rinse, makes a fire such as none of the ship's com 
than look at ver; an’ once ‘e put the cook im | an’ stood up and, swelpme, before ‘e could pany ‘ad ever seen; and we gets two buckets 
irons for two days ‘cos the poor devil ‘ad | get the towel to work every ingle ‘air 'e 'd got | of water, one very near full, and the other | 
tumbled up against the side of the galley an ud its own private icicle, an’ ‘is silly ‘ead | about a quarter full, and we soon ‘as 'em both 
burnt the ‘air off the side of ‘is ‘ead, and the | looked like a silver plated porkypine. {on the boil, Then we makes the poultice in 
old man said it was untidy: and we all ‘ad to Well, as I was saying, we were about a| the drop of water; and when ‘e was ready, 
‘ave cold grub for two davs—and in them | ’undred-and-fifty mile from the nearest land, | we gets the grid and puts it across the top | 
latitudes! Lord. ‘ow we ’ated ‘im! | which ‘ud be the West coast of Greenland, | of the other buc ket, and lays the poultice on | 
when we thought that | the grid, and me and the mate. picks up the | 


But the worst of it was that we ’ad no | bearin’ about E. by N : 
doctor on board, and when anvbody took sick | at last we were going’ to get one back on the | full bucket with two pair 0’ tongs, ‘olding a 
the old man insisted on doctorin’ ‘im ’isself:|old man. It was this way One bitter cold | torch under ‘er to keep ‘er at the boil. j 
and 'e ’ad only one way of treatin’ every | night ’e was makin’ ’is way aft to turn in, When the old man saw us ‘Is face twisted 
disease in the ‘orspitals, “**Put ’im into ’is| when ’e slips up where a wave ‘ad froze on the! a bit! But talk about cold! We clapped the 
bunk, ‘he says, ‘‘and wait till I bring ’im a/| deck, an’ e’ goes wallop down the ‘ole length | poultice on to ‘im, and, if you ll believe me, 
ot linseed poultice for’s chest.’’ Tooth-ache | of the companion, from top to bottom an’ inside o” ninety seconds the thing ‘ad froze | 
or chilblains, a pain in yer stummick or ring-| busts three of ‘is ribs. Of course we all ran | ard on ’im, and formed a splint, and—saved 

. ; 


0 , ’ ’ ’ , ’ . » f 
worm—'e always savs the same thing, ‘‘ Put! an’ picked "im up we ‘oped ’e wasn’t | ‘is life, blarst ‘im! 
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Lieutenant —, R.N., 


te Lientenant ——, RN. 


they are 








vaying one of those periodical visits to a lonely island in the South Pacific). 


“ THESE WRETCHED ISLANDERS, CUT OFF AS THEY ARE FROM ALL THE WORLD, ARE, I SUPPOS!I , HARDLY ¢ IVILISED,” 
lirst Wretched Islander to Second Wretched Islander. “ DORS THIS VISIT INTRIGUE You ?” 














“AND THE LAST THING MY MISSUS SAID TO ME WAS, ' 














BRING US 'OME SOME SORT OF AN OLD CURICSITY FROM FURREN PARTS.’” 
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Fond Teuton Parent (to super-tar home on leave 
Fritz. “I LOVE HER! SHE'S A WONDER! Sv 
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“AND YOU LIKE YOUR SHIP, Fritz?” 
WHENEVER WE RACE BACK TO PORT SHE'S BEEN FIRST EVERY TIME." 


SPEED! 


FR ynelds 








Karl. “WHAT WORRIES ME IS THE FAC 
| ARE THEY TO COME FROM?” 
| Gretchen. “Br caum, Kari. DovuBTLESsS 





“Er WANT MORE MEN FoR THE Navy. WHat I SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW 18, WHERE 


LORIOUS PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTRY WILL INVENT A SUBSTITUTE.” 
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LIBERTY. 


THIS WIND VERY BRACING IN 
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RUSSIA ; 


FIND 
EXTREMELY UNCOMFORTABLE 


GERMAN AUTOCRAT. 
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| House cheered, for, asa journalist Mem- 


| ** It is only fair that ‘no 
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| the interests of the House anil of the 


| angelie visits to the House to.give the 


| statement which Members generally 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, March 19th—Captain Barnurst 
announced that the Foop ConTRoLLER would 
issue an order fixing the retail price of swedes 
at a figure involving a reduction of ‘‘something 
| like 200 percent.” The Foon ConTROLLER, as 

his faithful henchman subsequently remarked, 
“is always doing his best,” but if he can really 
| 





reduce the price of a commodity to 100 percent. 
less than nothing I hope he will, not confine 
his activity to a solitary vegetable. 

I am afraid that envy was the predominant 
feeling aroused by Mr. SNowpen'astory of the 
family in New Cavendish Street which secured 

| in a single order from a single ‘firm no less 
| than sixty-three pounds of sugar. Lest any 
| Hon, Members should be tempted to tryand 
| do likewise Captain Baraurst promptly an- 
| nounced that another order prohibiting 
hoarding would shortly be issued. The 


ber remarked with gloomy satisfaction, 
ters ’ should 
” 


be followed by ‘ no hoarding. 2 
The Prize Meister paid one of his 


latest information of the revolution in 
Russia. His description of it as “one 
of the landmarks in the history of the 
world” evoked loud cheers, but even 
louder were those which came from the 
Nationalist benches when he remarked 
that “ free peoples are the best defenders 
of their own honour.” 

Tuesday, March 20th.—A long cross- 
examination of the representative of 
the Air Board produced one valuable 


might bear in mind, Mr. Bituine 
asked if it was not “in the public 
interest or in the interests of this 
House” that certain contracts ¢hould 
be discussed. Fixing him owith ‘his 
eye-glass, Major Barmp replied, “No, 


public, I take it, are-the same as the 
interests of the-nation:” 

If there was any lingering doubt as 
to the main responsibility der “the in- 
ception—as apart from the carrying out 

of the Dardanelles affair Mr. Onurcn- 
rt himself must have removed it. ‘Un- 
like his former chief he wéleomes the 
publication of the Report, which in his 
opinion has shared among a number of 
eminent personages a burden formerly 
borne by himself alone. But his en- 
thusiasin for the project as it originally 
formed itself in his fertile brain is un- 
diminished, and he still amarvels that for the | 
want of a little further sacrifice we should | 
have abandoned the chanee of cutting Turkey | 
out of the War, and uniting in one friendly | 
federation the Statesof the Balkans. 

Wednesday, Mareh 21st.—General Maupr’s 
manifesto to the people of Baghdad, with its 
allusions to the:-tyranny underwhich they had | 
long been suffering, did not eseape the eagle | 
eye of Mr. Deviin, ever anxious to searify 
British hypocrisy. So he drafted a long 


| question to the Priwe Mrytsrer, embodying | 


the most salient passages of the manifesto. 
Much to his disgust it appeared on the Paper | 


| HexpEnson. But as the Member for Barnard 
| Castie has important functions to perform in 
|the War Cabinet and is rarely in the House 


good-temperedly explained, when a shower of 
“supplementaries” rained down upon him, that 
he really knew nothing about the Department 
he was temporarily representing. This led to 
a ‘tragedy, for Mr. Swirr MacNeiu. worked 
himself imto a paroxysm of excitement over 
this constitutional enormity, and finally sat 
down on‘histhat. ‘I only wish his head had 
been #n ‘it,’? muttered a brother Irishman 
from Ulster. 

Believers in “the hidden hand,” which is 
supposed to paralyse our military efforts, are 
divided in opinion as to whether this crypti: 








DEFENSIVE DuURT BY Messrs. ASQUITH AND 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


member is most actively employed by Lord 
Hanpane, Sir Wirn1am Ropertrson or Sir 
Ever Crowr, Assistamt-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office. They will probably regard 
Toord Rosertr Ceci.’s statement that some 
seven years ago Sir Eyre drew up @ memoran- 
@um calling the attention of Sir Epwarp Grey 
to the grave dangers that threatened this 
eountry from Germany as further evidence of 
his duplicity. .The rest of the world will re- 
joiee at Lord Ropert’s spirited vindication of 
‘tone of the ablest of our public servants,” 
who, despite Miss Crristaner Pankuurst, is 
not-one of “the three black crows” of lege n 


| without its “most beautiful and striking pas- | dary fame. 


| climate.” 


sages.” The Spmaker explained that he had | 
blue-pencilled “a good deal of Oriental and | appeal to the Government 


flowery language not suitable to our Western | 
Not the least part of the joke is | 
the rumour that the manifesto was largely the | 
work of a Member of the House well versed | 
in Eastern lore, 


National Service, being unprovided at present | 
with @ Parliamentary Secretary, is supposed 
to be represented in the House by Mr. ARTHUR 


} 
Thursday, March 22nd.—Tho Ministry of | 


When Sir H. Dauziet, at the outset of his 
to make another 
attempt to settle the Lrish Question, promised 
that he would not “explore the noxious vapours 
of the past,’’ I feared the worst. But he was 
as good as his word, and spared us any grue- 
some excavations in ancient Trish 
Major Hii1s did even better by implying that 
it-was only during the last ten years that the 
question had warped and diverted our domestic 
politics. If all Irishmen were as reasonabl 


he usually deputes some other Member of the | 
Government to answer Questions addressed to 
him. ‘To-day the lot fell upon Mr. Beck, who | 


history, | 


| and moderate as Mr. RonaLp McNerut showed 
himself this afternoon it would not need get. 
tling, for it would never have arisen. He only 
asked, if sacrifices were necessary, that Ulster 
should not alone be expected to make them, | 
Sir Hamar Greenwoop, as the great-grandson | 
of a Canadian rebel who took twelve sons into | 
the field—*‘‘ almost his whole family,” added 
his descendant —insisted that the Colonia] 
method of securing Home Rule was the best— 
first agree among yourselves, and then go to 
the Imperial Parliament to sanction your 
scheme. And perhaps, after the conciliatory | 
spirit displayed in to-day’s debate, that is not 
so impossible even in Ireland as it seemed a 
few weeks ago, Hitherto every attempt of the | 
British Sisyphfis to roll the Stone of Destiny 
up the Hill of Tara has found a couple of | 
Irishmen at the top ready to roll it down 
again, Let us hope that this time they 
i) will co-operate to instal it there as the 
throne of a loyal and united Ireland. 








HERBS OF GRACE, 
IV. 
THyMer. 
At things true, 
All things sweet— 
Summer-dawn dew 
And Love's heart-beat ; 
All things holy, 
Hill-flow’rs lowly, 
A far church-chime 
These things direll 
In the smell 
Of Thyme. 
All things clean, 
All things pure 
Joys that have been 
And faiths that endure; 
\ll things:sunny, 
Bee-song and honey, 
Sheep-walks, rhyme— 
These things dwell 
In the smell 
Of Thyme. 


All things set 

With sharp sweet pain— 
April regret 
For vows yet vain ; 
All things fragrant, 
Thoughts long vagrant 

From Beauty's clime— 
These things dwell 

In the smell 

Of Thyme. 








“Siy John Simon, K.C., cited as an illustration 
the friendship between Daniel and Jonathan. The 
Lord Chief Justice: J] beeome very nervous when 
you support your law by quoting Scripture 

; Daily Mail. 

: 1. 
We always feel more nervous when peopit 
misquote Scripture for their purpose. 


“The Lord Mayor of Lendon, Sir William Dann, 
accompanied by other members of the City ¢ ouncil 
in their robes, and the Lady Mayoress, were amongst 
the very large conflagration at St. Patrick s, Soho 
An eloquent sermon was preached.'’—TIrtsh Paper. 


“ Burning words,” indeed. 


From a description of the difficulties of the 
members of the Press Gallery in reporting 
Mr. Boxrar Law :— 

“Since he has become leader of the House they 

ved and grown haggard and dejected. ne 
4 of his voice fills them with bread.’ 

Birmingham Daily Post. 
Well, in these days that ought to afford them 
ample consolation. 


hav 


soun 


“Sir Richard L. Borden's name, now 4 household 


word, became familiar only six years ago. F 
Dariy Paper. 


But even now he is not so well known as Sit | 


ROBERT ! 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


Wauex I went round the trenches a day or 
two before we were to move in, the great frost 


feeling in the air. 

“Jean thoroughly recommend these trenches 
to you, Sir,” said the occupier in a businesslike 
manner. ‘“Commodious and well built, 
fitted throughout with the latest pat- 
torn duck-boards and reached by three 





charmingly sequestered communication 
trenches, named Hic, Haec and Hoc. 
The dug-outs are well equipped and well! 
sunk, The whole would form an ideal 
| petreat for gentlemen of quiet tastes.” 
“Good. And the people over the way?” 
| Unobtrusive ana retiring to a degree.” 
| “In fact,” I said, “a most. select 
neighbourhood—uuless it thaws.” 
He dropped pleasantries and answered 
| yery seriously. “If it thaws, Heaven 
help you. There's enough water frozen 
up in these walls to drown the lot of 
} you,” 
” Jt did thaw 
When we relieved, we waded up to the 
line through miles of trenches all knee 
deep in water, to the accompaniment of 
}ommous splashes as the sides began to 
fall in. When daylight came we found 
our select estate converted into a system 
of canals filled with a substance varying 
in consistency from coffee to glue. Hic 


“Yrs, Sir It 














higher things I just managed to heave myself 

out. I surveyed him panting. : 
“In about an hour it "ll be dusk. I'll bring 

some men and a rope and haul you out then, 


was still in possession ; but there was a mild | If that fails we'll simply have to hand you 

over as trench stores when we get relieved.” 
As soon as Fritz’s wire had disappeared into 

the gathering gloom I took out my little rescue 





Pitkin 


A LOT OF KHAKI ABOUT, WAITER 


Haec and Hoc, owing to the wear and} peer 4 BIT MUFTI, DON’T IT?” 


tearof constant traffic, became especially 
gluey, and after a time we rechristened 
them respectively the Great Ooze, the Littk 
Ooze and the River Styx—the last not solely 
in reference to its adhesive qualities, but also 
| because such a number of things went West 
init, Some time after the original duck-boards 
| had sunk out of our depth we could still mov: 
along Styx on a solid bottom composed of lost 
gum-boots, abandoned rations and the lik 
At last, when Frankie, struggling up to the 
line with the rum ration, was forced to dump 
his precious burden in order to save his life, 
we pronounced Styx im- — 
passable and thenceforth 
proceeded along the top 
after dusk. 

The Great Ooze still re- 
mained just possible for 
those whose business took 
them back and forward 
during the day, but even 
ere were spots in which 
it Was worse than unwise 
tolinger. As I squelched 
painfully through one of 
these on our last day in 
the line, I found ‘one 
Private Harrison firmly 
embedded to the top of 
his thigh-boots. He told 
me he had been strug 
gling vainly for about an 
hour. é 

“Give me your hands,” 
I said. : : 

I tugged, but could get 

| NO proper purchase. Har- 
| Tison grew gradually black 
in the face, but remained 
immovable. I tried an- 
other plan. I turned about, and Harrison 
clasped his hands round my neck, Then I 
walked away At least that was the idea 

* Harr son,” I said anxiously after a deter- 
mined struggle, “were you standing on th 
duck boards ” F 

“Yes, Sir. I still am.” 

“Heavens, so am I, 
St myself out now.” 

By using Harrison as 


AGAIN.” 


Let go. I've got to 


a stepping-stone to 


Lady (to coatheaver 





party. We threw the captive a rope and 
began to pull scientifically under direction of 
a sergeant skilled in tugs-of-war. 

“ Heave, you men,” I whispered excitedly. 
‘He's coming.” 

He was, but without his boots. Inch by 
inch we dragged him out of them. The strain 
was terrific Suddenly—much t 0 suddenly — 
the tension broke. Harrison shot into the air 


und fell again with a dull thud in the Ooze 
beside his boots, while the rescue party collapsed 
head over heels into an adjacent shell-hole. 





So SWEI orf yo! 0 COME, 


Harrison seemed a little peevish, but con- 
sented to try again. The rope tautened, and 
there was a sharp crack from below. 
Old on,”’ eried the pri 
braces is bust.” 
“Can't think o’ 
burly 


' 
comes 


races now,” grunted my 


sergeant. 


Harrison was pulled clean out of his nether 


arments, cursing bitterly as the wind caught 


MAKES SOME OF US OLDER ONES 


soner sharply, ‘‘ me 


‘Heave-ho lads up she 


his bare legs, and hung suspended between 
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j 
' 
! 
| 


earth and water, amid ribald comments from | 


' 
above. 


One more pull would do it. But at that 
moment Fritz, apparently fecling that we 
weren't taking his war seriously enough, 
opened up with a machine-gun. The rescue 
party dropped the rope and rolled heavily into 
~——, the shell-hole, and the sorely tried 
Harrison found himself back again, but 
face downwards this time, and held by 
his arms up to the elbows. 

We could hear horrible language, 
and after a thoment, all being quiet, I 
crawled to the edge and looked over. 
His last struggle had split Harrison's 
tunic and pulled it clean off his back ; 
ind now, with his shirt-tail trailing 
dismally in the Ooze, he was making the 
best of his own way to the dressing 
station, ungratefully consigning his gal- 
lant rescuers to complete and lasting 
perdition as he went. 





{ TOPICAL TRAGEDY, 
| Jim Startin was not loved at school ; 
We thought him rather knave than fool. 
Migrating thence to Oxford, he 
Failed to secure a pass degree, 
Years sped—some twenty —ere again 
Jim Startin swam into my ken. 
I met him strolling down the Strand 
Well-dressed, well-nourished, sleck and 
bland, 
A high-class journalistic swell— 
The Headline Expert of The Yell. 
Great at the art, in peaceful days, 
Of finding means our scalps to raise, 
The War had since revealed in him 
A super-Transatlantic vim, 
And day by day his paper's bills 
Gave us fresh epileptic thrills. 
The sons of Belial, in the rhyme 
Of Drypen, had a glorious time, 
But never managed to attain 
To Jim’s success in giving pain. 
But while his power was at its height 
a It perished in a single 
night; 
For, with his bills by law 
abolished, 
Jim's occupation was de 
molished 4 
Headlines that can’t be 
blazed abroad 
On bills and posters are a 


fraud ; 

They eease to titillate the 
mob 

Or draw the pennies from 
its fob, 


So Jim was “fired” and 
lost his job. 





“More to the west the 
British marked fresh pro- 
gress south of Achiet-le 
Petit, where their lines were 
advances on a front of 2 kilo- 
metres (14 miles). Finally the 
Germans fell back for the 
length of 2 kilometres (4mile) 
between Essarts and Gom 
mecourt.’ 

The Evening News 


I DO HOPE YOU'LL CoM! The road home always 


seems shorter, 





“The enemy went at the moment when he left 
because he was shelled out.”’—Daily Mail 
Of course he might have had a different motive 
if he had gone the moment after he left. 


“She was wearing a three-quarter red coat with 
glass buttons to match a beavy blue skirt with low 
neck.’ 

We never have approved of these décolletés 
skirts. 
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First Flapper.“ TH# CHEEK OF THAT CONDUCTOR! H&E GLARED AT ME AS IF I HADN'T 


PAID ANY FARE.” 


Second Flapper. “ AND WHAT DID YoU Do?" 
First Flapper. “1 JUST GLARED BACK AT HIM—aAS IF I HAD!” 
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THE FRUIT MERCHANT. 


| “T veer regular down this morning, Sir,’’ 


said Private Thomas Weeks, as I seated my- | 


” 


self beside his bed; ‘‘ regular down, I do. 


It was such a very unusual greeting from | 


this source that I said anxiously, ‘‘ Not the 
leg gone wrong? "’ 

‘No, the old leg’s fine. It’s the stopping 
of the imports.’’ He indicated the morning 
paper which he had just laid aside. ‘It’s 
just about bust up my old business.’’ 

I took the paper and glanced down the 
list of prohibited articles. Clocks and parts 
thereof, perfumery, and quails (live) caught my 
eye. I didn’t think it could be any of these. 

** What was your business ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Fruit merchant, Sir. Barrow trade, you 

| understand. ‘Awker, some calls it. But it 
don't much matter now what it’s called, ‘cos 

| it’s bust up.” 

| ** Not quite bust up, is it?’ I said. 

| & bit cut down for a time.” 

“That may be,’’ he said, “but I got a 

| strong affection for the trade, Sir, a very 


** Only | 





| strong affection, and I can't ‘elp feeling it. 
| Why, rightly speaking, it was the fruit trade 
| what got me my D.C.M.”’ 

** Did it though? How was that?” 

‘* Well, it was like this. I bin callin’ fruit | 
a good many years. I could call fruit with any 
one. When I calls ‘ Oo sez a blood orang: 
at Kennington Lane, you could ‘ear it pretty 
well as far as New Cross. Same with ‘’Avea 


5° 


; Ss 
of course, and I stands in the doorway with 


my bayonet ready. 


I can’t say what th 
mistook it for. : ey 


Crack o’ doom, Sam sez, 


| But eight come out o’ that dug-out with their 


‘ands up. I sent Sam off ’ome with ‘em 
though they ’d’a’ gone with no escort at all, I 
reckon, bein’ sort o’ stunned. And I went on 


| down the trench. 





banana?’ If you're to do the trade you mst | 
make the people ‘ear. It ain’t no good bein’ | 
like them chaps what stands in the gutter and | 
whispers, ‘ Umberella ring a penny,’ to their 

boots."’ 

‘** But what about the D.C.M.?”’ 
| **I’mcomin’ toit, Sir. You see, I got it in 


g 
connection with a little bit o’ work Trones | 
Wood way. Through various circs, fault 
0’ nobody really, me and Sam Corney found | 
} ourselves alone alongside a dug-out full o"| 
Bosches. If we'd ‘ad a few bombs we'd 
‘a’ bin all right, but we ‘adn’t. I sez to 
Sam, ‘We must scare ‘em,’ I sez, and I 
shouts, ‘’Oo says a blood orange?’ at the top| 
o’ my voice into the dug-out, which was dark, | 


‘At the turn there was another dug-out, 
‘’ Ave a banana ?’ I yells, and out come ten of 
‘em, cryin’ for merey. I took ’em back to 
what we calls Petticoat Lane and ‘ands ‘em 
over and come up again. But I didn’t get no 
more barrow-work that day, and my D.C.M. 





——————_ 





was for them prisoners right enough. Sonoyw | 


you see what I feels like about the fruit busi- 

ness. It’s like an old pal bein’ done in.” 
‘*T shouldn't worry too much about it,” ] 

said. ‘* You’ve each had a bit of a knock- 


out; but you'll soon be on your legs again, | 


and so will your barrow, and going strong, 
both of you.” 








SCOTLAND YET. 


(Dr. GrorG BIEDENKAPP, writing in the Mimch- 
ner Neueste Nachrichten, says that if you examine 
any famous “Englishman "’ you find that he really 
comes from Scotland, to which country he assigns 
a place with Suabia, Thuringia, and the Hartz 
Mountains as ‘“‘a cradle of Kultur and a fountain 
of first-class genius."’] 

Man Sandy, here’s a German Hun 
Wha thinks he’s on a track 

That nane hae trodden, having fun’ 
A new an’ stairtlin’ fac’ ; 

A’ English thocht he doots is nocht, 
An’ English ways are henious, 

But ah, says he, in Scotland see 
The hame o’ first-class genius, 


New? Why, my feyther kent it fine, 
An’, Sandy, I'll be sworn 

The knowledge o’ the fac’ was mine 
Or ever I was born; 

If there be ane wad daur maintain 
The truth is still to settle, 

I haena met the madman yet 
In bonny braw Kingskettle. 


Ay, yon’s a truth that’s kent fu’ weel 
In ilka but an’ ben ; 

But I could teach the German chiel 
A truth he doesna ken ; 

Gin ye would find the hame o’ mind 
An’ intellectual life, man, 

Ye needna look far frae the Nook, 
The bonny Nook o’ Fife, man. 


Whaur did our good ex-PREMIER go 
Whene'er he wished to swank? 

To Lunnon? Edinburgh? No! 
He cam’ to Ladybank ; 

Nae doot he thocht if there was ocht 
Would put him on his mettle 

’Twas meetin’ men o’ brain, ye ken, 
Like us frae auld Kingskettle. 


Fleet Street is fu’ o’ Fifers tae; 
The Cockneys want the views 
O’ men like Jock McFar.ane frae 
The Crail and Cupar News; 

For if a chiel can write sae weel 
That you an’ me will read him, 
Why, man, withoot a shade o’ doot 

Lunnon is sure to need him 


Then tak’ the Army. What d’ye see? 
Wha's chief? Nae need to tell 
That Dovenas Hara is prood to be. 
A Fifer like mesel’; 
An’ weel he may, for truth to say 
There 's something aye aboot us: 
In ilka trade they want oor aid— 
They canna win withoot us. 








Wedding Fashions, B.C. 


“ The bridesmaid was attired in pink ca - 
“ Daily Colonist,” Victoria, British € olum 


” 
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FRIGHTFULNESS ON THE ALLOTMENTS. 

















THE HARDSHIPS OF BILLETS. 

Jim and me could never ’ave got through the 
six weeks we was billeted with Mrs. Sweedle 
if we ’adn’t been ‘ardened by Mrs. Larkins in 
the way I 'ave described. 

Mrs. Sweedle were a widow woman with a 
big family, besides a aged father and a brother 
who suffered with fits. The billetin’ orficer 
was afraid she wouldn’t be able to take us in, 
but Mrs. Sweedle was willin’ and eager. 

“Bless their hearts, that I will,’’ she said; 
‘it shall never be said I turned a soldier from 
my door. Nobody knows better than I do 
what soldiers is in an ‘ouse. Always merry 
and bright and ready to put their ’ands to any- 
thing when a poor woman's work ’s never done 
and she ’s delicate and liable to the sick-’ead- 
ache in the mornin’s. There’s the week’s 
clothes to go through the wringer, but I know 
what soldiers is fora wringer ; they can’t leave 
italone. And if I ‘appens to overlay meself 
I know there’s no cause to worry about 
Grandfer’s cup 0’ tea, nor yet Bobby and Toin 
and Albert gettin’ off to school tidy. Like as 
not they 'll do me more credit than if I washed 
em meself; there ’s nobody like a soldier for 
puttin’ a polish on children.” 

Mrs. Sweedle overlaid herself the very first 
mornin’, and sent word by Albert if we would 
be so kind as make her a cup o’ tea when we 
was makin’ Grandfer’s it might save her a 
doctor ; and the wood for the fire was out in the 
yard, and she knew, bein’ soldiers, we should 
chop her a barrer-load while we was about it ; 
and when she crawled downstairs presently th« 
breakfast things would be washed and put 
aWay, as was the ‘abit of soldiers, and very 
likely the pertaters peeled for dinner. 

It bein’ a strange ‘ouse and we not knowin’ 
where to put our ’ands on anythin’, and, when 
We'd got the kettle to boil, not bein’ able to 








let it out of our sight owin’ to the youngest 
ae a 








little Sweedle wantin’ to drink out of the 
spout, Jim and me was regler drove. We 
was as near late for parade as we ‘ave ever 
been in our lives. Mrs. Sweedle was very 
upset. ‘'I know what soldiers is for punctu- 
ality,’’ she said, ‘‘a minute late and they’re 
court-martialled. How would it be if you 
was to lay the fire over-night and scrub over 
the floor? It ’ud save yea lot in the mornin’, 
if so be I'm forced to keep me bed.’’ 

W done as she advised, and it were fortunate. 
She ’ad another sick-’eadache the next day, and 
sent word by Albert would we be so good as 
bake her a mouthful of toast; she knew what 
soldiers’ toast was like, it give ye a appetite to 
look at it, thin and crisp, with the butter laid 
on smooth as cream and cut in fingers. 

We never run no risk after that. ‘Owever 
dog-tired we was and ‘owever Mrs. Sweedle 
seemed in ‘ealth we always got the work for- 
ward over-night, and when we could catch ‘old 

f Bobby and Tom and Albert we washed "em to 
save time in the mornin’ and parted their ‘air. 

One day Mrs. Sweedle were well enough to 
get up. ‘*I know who's goin’ to ‘ave a treat 
now,’ she said. Our ‘arts leapt. We did 
ope she might be goin’ to say we was to sit 
lown to our breakfasts 

‘« Grandfer’s goin’ to be shaved, and not ‘ave 
to pay tuppence out of 'is poor pension,” she 
said. ‘*There’s nobody can shave like a sol- 
dier.” And when Jim ’ad got the old man by 
the nose she said to me, ‘‘ 1 can see what you 
want to be at, shakin’ these mats with your 
strong arm and savin’ me comin’ on giddy.” 

It were very ‘ard at first, but aftera bit Jim 
and me got into the work at Mrs. Sweedle’s 
and was just able to get through with it, 
except the mornin’ her brother ‘ad a fit when 
we was racin’ to finish the washin’-up. That 
fair broke our backs. We ’ad a sort of seizure 
on parade and ‘ad to fall out till we got our 
breaths back. 





THE RECOGNISED. 


Give ear to my words and you shall hear 
The song of the British Volunteer, 
Who started out when the War began | 
As a iniddle-aged mostly grey-haired man, 
Too old to be sent to join the dance | 
Of the doughty fellows who fought in France, 
He refused to go on the dusty shelf, 
And he set to work and he bought himself 
A spirited grey-green uniform, 
With a cap to match and a British warm, 

And he took his fill 

Of the latest drill ; 
But somehow they didn’t seem to prize him 
Or wish in the least to recognise him. 
But now they have let him cast away 
His excellent clothes of green and grey ; 

They think they can use him, 

And don’t refuse him, 
And they've dressed him up and they ‘ve 

dressed him down 

In a regular suit of khaki brown ; 

He has been gazetted 

And properly vetted 
As able to march five miles at least, 
Though he puffs a bit when the speed’s in 

creased ; 

And he can double 

Without much trouble, 
And do such deeds as a man must do 
Who is willing to help to see things through. 





A Wholesale Order. 
* Lieut-Colonel —— received the K.C.B. and other 
decorations, including C.M.G.s, D.8.0.s, Military | 


Crosses, and Royal Red Crosses.’ 
Evening Standard, 


From ‘‘ Paris Theatrical Notes "’ :-— 
“The programme for to-day at the Opera com 
promises ‘ Samson et Dalila.’" 
Continental Daily Mati. 
It sounds a little superfluous. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Alfred Lyttelton: An Account of his Life, by Evrra Lyrre.ron 
(LONGMANS}, is a most fascinating book. Mrs. ALFRED LyTreLToN 
might perhaps have contented herself with writing a formal biography 
of her husband. It would have been difficult for her, but she might, 
as I say, have done it. Instead of this she takes her readers by th 


' hand in the friendliest manner and admits them with her into the heart 


and soul of the man with whom she was for twenty years associated. 
She shows hint as what he was, a noble and upright English 
gentleman, straightforward and tender-hearted, and beloved in a 


| quite exceptional measure by all who were privileged to be his friends 


} apartments. 


I can only be grateful to Mrs. Lyrrevron for having interpreted her 
duty in this manner, and for having carried it out with so sure 
« hand. As I read her pages I saw again in my mind's eye th 
loose-limbed, curly-headed young son of Anak as he swung down Jesus 
Lane, Cambridge, or as he witched the world with noble cricketing 
at Fenner’s or at Lard’s. It is good to be able to remember him. His 
Eton tator described him as being “like a running stream with th 
un on it,” and there was, indeed, a charm 
about him that was irresistible. Mrs. Lyrre. 
ron devotes a beautiful chapter to the memory | 
of Aurrep’s first wife, Lavra, who died after 
one short year of happiness. “She was a 
flame,” says Mrs. Lyrrenron, “ beautiful, | 
dancing, ardent, leaping up from the earth in 
joyous raptare, touching everyone with fire as 
she passed. The wind of life was too fierce for 
such a spirit—she could not live init, Surely 
it was Love that gathered her.” 1 have only 
one little bone to pick, and that not with Mrs. 
Lyrreiroy, but with Lord Mrpieton, who in 
a page or two of reminiscences describes as 
one of Atrrep’s triumphs at the Bar his 
appearance as counsel for the Warden of 
Merton, Mr. Georar Bropricx. The Warden, ' 
having said something offensive about Mr. 
Ditton, was hailed before the Parnell Com- 
mission for contempt of court. ALFRED put | 
in an affidavit by the Warden, in which the 
whole thing was said to be a joke, and in his 
peech he chaffed Mr. Rerp (now Lord Lore- 
BURN), Who was counsel for Mr. Driion, for 
being a Scotsman, with a natural incapacity 
for seeing a joke. So far Lord MrpLeton ; | 
but he omits Mr. Rem’s crushing retort. 
** Even a Scotsman,”’’ said Mr. Rerp, ‘‘ may 
be pardoned for not seeing a joke which has to | 
be certified by affidavit.” | 


Mr, Jerrery EF. Jurrery has been playing 
cheerful trieks on the British public. We must 
forgive him, because he has for a long time been 
doing far worse than that to the Huns ; but it 
is undeniable that in following the winding 
trail of his beloved guns we are in no small 
danger of losing our sense of direction. This is |_— — 
because along with imaginary tales, some of them written before August 
1914, when of course he could not fix precisely the chronology and 
locality of his fights, he has mixed almost indiscriminately the record 
of his own actual experiences during two distinct phases of the War 
Not until the last page does he abandon the jest to explain—with some 
thing of a school-boy grin—just where fact and fiction meet, and so 
enable me to recover from my bewilderment and pass on a word of 
warning, Once on your guard, however, you will find his story of the 
Servants of the Guns (Smitu, Exper), and more especially the first 
half of it (dealing, in diary form, with his recent adventures as an 
officer of Artilery—he does not state his present rank), as vivid and 
real as anything of the sort you have seen. Field-gun warfare of 
to-day—mathematies, telephones and mud—with little more of old 
time dash and jingle than the hope that some to-morrow may revive 
them in the Great Pursuit—this is his theme; and above all the 
loyalty of the gunner to his guns. Even the story-book part in th 
middie of the volume speaks of this finely and movingly ; but her: 
and there amongst his personal experiences comes a passage less con 
sclously composed that tells it eyen better in the bareness of a great 
simplicity, 


THE 
PROVIDE YOUR OWN 
RELEASE A WATER 





Mr. J. D. Bexwsrorp's new story, House-Mates (Casse..), might be 
regarded as an awful warning to young gentlemen seeking bachelor- 
Because, if the hero had been a little more careful about 
his fellow-lodgers at No. 73 Keppel Street, he would not, in the first 
place, have been defrauded of a large sum of money, or, in the second, 
have been involved in a peculiarly revolting murder. (The special hate- 


| fulness of this murder strikes me as rather superfluous. But this bv th: 





ECONOMIC 


~~ i 
way.) On the other hand, of course, he would never have married the 
heroine, and we should have missed a very agreeable study of ‘ 
ing adolescence. This, I take it, is the real motive of Mr. BERESFoRD'g 
story, as exemplified by his pleasant introductory metaphor of the 
chicken and the egg. From the feminine point of view, indeed, the 
tale might be not inaptly labelled ‘* Treatise on Cub-hunting.” Any. 
how, what with strange actresses and I.D.B. criminals and painted 
ladies and reviewers (they were a queer lot at No. 73!) the hero com. 
pletes his tenancy with enough experience of life, chiefly on its shadowy 
side, to last him for some time. An original and rather appealing 
story, told with a good deal of charm, 


I was waiting for it, and now, behold, it has come. In The Shin- 
ing Heights (M1LLs AND Boon) the War is over and we have to do 
with some of the results of it. Unfortunately Miss I. A. R. Wyn 
is very chary about dates, and she is not encouraging about the 
changes which most of us hope will come with peace. ‘ Social eon. | 
ditions indeed,’’ writes, ‘* had scarcely moved. Universal brother. | 
hood was not . and, for the vast majority of men and women it | 
had been easiest to go back to the old work, the old pleasure, | 

the old love and the old hate.’ “Well, 1! 
don't know much about universal brother. | 
hood, but for the rest I sincerely hope that | 
the gloomy prognostications are wrong. | 
As for the story, laid in the Delectable 
Duchy, no one needs to be told that Miss 

\ WYLIE is a novelist of considerable power and 
capacity, and here she has chosen a theme of 
real interest. It is the rivalry of two 

} men, one of whom had returned from the War 

; with wounds and a Y.C., while the other had 
\ never taken part in it because he believed 

(with justification) that he was on the point 
of making a discovery of value to humanity. 

| Fhe story is well constructed and well told, 

but I am beginning to think that it is time 
for Cornwall to be declared a prohibited area 
for all novelists except Mr. CHarLrs Makpiorr 


jand *Q. 





she 


very 


Yet more theatrical recollections. The latest 
volume of them is My Remembrances (Casseia), 
in which Mr. Epwarp H. Soruern recounts, | 
with the pleasant humour to be expected from | 
| him, what he quaintly (and quite unjustifiably) 
| calls ‘* The Melancholy Tale of Me.” One has | 
‘heard that Mr. SorHersy, now that he has 

retired from the stage, proposes to live in 

England ; the book explains such an intention 

by its evidence of the writer’s intense love for 

this country. Naturally he has a rich stock of 

good stories, amongst which I was delighted 

to welcome yet once again that old favourite 

about the departing spectator who, on being 

told that two Acts remained to be performed, 

said briefly, ‘*That’s why I'm going!” 
| Newer (to me) was the Dundreary tale that 

told how the elder SormeRn’s triumph was 
actually the result of JurrEnson’s partiality for horse-exercise. The 
connection 1 leave vou to find out. Like all volumes of its kind, 

My Remembrances abounds in photographs. At times, indeed, you 
mpted to consider that the domain of th family portrait 
album has-been too largely usurped. But there is even about this 
a friendliness which coupled with the brisk style of 1ts writing, 
will give the book a popularity as wide as that of its author. 


ERA. 
WATER SUPPLY AND 
RATE COLLECTO! 
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We all know that Mr. Wiewiam Carne has a gay humour, and he 
indulges it liberally, sometimes rollickingly, in Vhe Fan. With a 
candour which I warmly commend he states conspicuously that | 
most of these stories have appeared before, and he expresses his | 
acknowledgments to yarious Editors over a widish range—from / 
Maemillan’s Magazine to London Opinion, and from The English | 
Review to Answers. It would be an innocent diversion to have to | 
guess which story was written for which Editor. But for whatever | 
public the author caters he is, with only one or two exceptions, out oe | 
fun, and he gets it. Some of his stories are pure ¢ xtravaganzas, bat 
they are written in a style unusually good for this kind, and by a-very 
shrewd observer of human foibles. Messrs. METHUEN tell us that | 
Mr. Carne “ views life from an angle all his own,” and although I de 
not often find myself in agreement with publishers’ opimions of their 
own Wares it is to me a right angle. 








“THE FOOD HOARDERS THREATENED i 

Not More THAN 1 Tox or Coan at A Trwe.”--Daily News 
Then, as the vulgar have it, the food-hoarders will just have ® | 
and eat coke ; 
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Tue Karser has conferred upon the | It was at first suggested that they were 
Turkish Granp Vizrer the Order of the | of pro-German sympathies, but it now 
Black Eagle. The Granp Vizier has| appears that they were only fugitives 
had persistent bad luck. who had fled from the elections in 

a Nag Mexico. ie 
«A few weeks ago,” says Mr. Ropert | * 
| Bratcarorn, | asked,‘What mannerof| A man at Bristol charged as an 
man is the Tsar? And now he has | absentee said that he had been so busy 
abdicated.” We understand -——- = 
that the ex-Tsar absolves Mr. | 
BuatcnrorD from all blame. | 
x 


, | 
LS i 





The Amsterdam rumour to 
the effect that eighty thousand 
German soldiers had surren- | 
dered was followed the next 
day by the report that it was 
really ninety thousand. It ap- | 
| pears that a recount was de- 
| manded. se =: 


| The Evening News, ever! jib 
|teady to assist with econo-| 
| mical hints, now throws out | 
| suggestions for renovating last | 
year’s suit. No mention is} 
|made, however, of the fact) |# 
|that people with fur coats} | 
}ean now obtain quite cheap | 

butterfly-nets for the moth- | 
| chasing season. 





} 


| Inthe Reichstag a member} / 
_ of the Socialist Minority Party | / 
has denounced the Katser as | 
| the originator of the War. The | y) 
| denunciation made little im- 

| pression on the House, as it) 
| was generally felt that he must | 


have been listening to some idle ; ” 
| GROCER NEEDS A 'EART AS COLD AS AN "INDENBURG. 


street-corner gossip. \ arucrety Bead 


a We | writing poetry that he had forgotten 
| Acat’s-meat-man informed the South-|all about military matters. His very 
| wark Tribunal at a recent sitting that /emphatic assurance that he will now 
he served over four hundred families |push on with the War has afforded the 
aday. The unwisdom of permitting | liveliest satisfaction to the authorities 
| cats to have families in war-time has | concerned. 

| been made the subject of adverse com- 
ment, 





aN NOTICE. 

di The Proprietors of Punch are 
| “I swear by Almighty God that I} | glad to announce that they find 
; will Speak the truth, no nonsense, and| | themselves ina position to revert, 
| Won't be foolish,” was the form of oath| | for the time being at any rate, 
| taken by a witness at a recent case in to the type and size of Punch 
| the Bloomsbury County Court. It was as they were before the recent 
| explained to him that this was only| | changes. 

| Suitable for persons taking office under 
| the Crown. 














“ Owing to restrictions on the output 


* © 
° lof beer,” says a contemporary, “the 






N, 


Impressionable Grocer. “ BELIEVE, ME, MISS, IN WAR-TIME A 





It was urged on behalf of a man at! passing of the village inn is merely a} 
Harrow Tribunal that there would | question of time. Even before the 
be no boots in the Army to fit him. If} War it often took hours and hours. 
4emall enough pair can be found for | °° 


| Service. 
| Territorials before the outbreak of war, | 
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|to the large number of Mexicans who] present undergoing a term of imprison- 
CHARIVARIA. | have lately entered the United States. Sinai The ps an anal for’ varie. 


hunting has not abated one bit. 
* * 


. * } 
A woman in North London who two 


years ago offered her services to the 


Government in any capacity has just | 


been informed that her offer is noted. 
There is good reason to believe that 


|she will be among the first women 


called upon for service in our 
next war, . 2 
ok 
Because a man had jilted 
her fifteen years ago, a Spanish 
woman shot him while he 
was being married to another 
woman. It is a remarkable 
thing, but rarely does a mar- 
riage ceremony go off in Spain 





other, : @ 
a 


Proper mastication of food 
|is necessary in these times, 
& and we are not surprised to 
y ‘hear that one large dental 


sets of teeth with a two-speed 
gear attachment. 
* & 


PAO 
Wis 


According to The Pall Mall 
Gazette, Mr. Liovp Grorar's 
double was seen at Cardiff the 
other day. The suggestion that 
there ave two Lloyd Georges 
in the world has caused con- 
sternation among the German 
Headquarters Staff. 

* * 


——=— 
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The bones of 8 woolly rhino- 





High Wycombe, and very strong ex- 
pressions have been used in the locality 





without some little hitch or | 


firm are advertising double | 


ceros have been dug up twenty- | 
three feet below the surface at — 


concerning this gross example of food- | 


hoarding. 


* 


Complaint has been made by a brass 


finisher at Oldham that his fellow- | 
workmen will not speak to him because | 
he receives less wages than they do. , 
To end an awkward situation it is— 


hoped that the good fellow —_ eventu- | 
l 


ally consent to accept a weekly wage 


on the higher seale. 





Puncb's Roll of Donour. 


We record with deep regret the death 
from pneumonia of Captain Harry 
Nevirite Grrrts, R.G.A., on Active 
He was a member of the 


im it is understood that he will join 


| 
| 


It is announced that a wealthy | and, after serving two years at home, | 


; 
+ 
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| American lady with Socialistie leanings | went out to France in August of last 





the police. mae 
° | will, at the end of the War, marry a| year. 








We fear an injustice has been done | 


— 


VOL. « 





—— 7 


His light-hearted contributions 
| well-known conscientious objector at|to Punch will be greatly missed. 
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We have always prided ourselves that the teaching of 
THE HOHENZOLLERN PROSPECT. modern languages in our island seminaries is unique; but 
Reriections oF THE HeEir-APPARENT. such is not the case. Here and there in France, apparently, 
Wuen I've surveyed with half-shut eyes, they teach English on the same lines. I discovered this, the 
Over th winkin Champagne wine other day, when we called on a French battery to have the 
Wh ha hall do a. Father dies . local tactical situation explained to us. I was pushed for. | 
And A ds me down his right divine ward as the star linguist of our party ; the French produced | 
Po A 2 ee thas when ag God's : a smiling Captain as theirs. The non-combatants of both | 
Good siete: hen mae T mean to alte ‘em sides then sat back and waited for their champions to begi 
H r ions A. to lees of rods I felt a trifle nervous myself, and the Frenchman didn’t | 
Waking Son ri * mci a seem too happy. We filled in a few minutes bowing, | 
ee ee a saluting, kissing and shaking hands, and then let Babel | 





But now with Liberty on the loose, loose, Lin my fourth-form French, and he, to my amazement, 
And All the Russias cap in red, in equally elementary English. The affair looked hopeless 
And Demos hustling like the deuce, from the start ; if either of us would have consented to talk 
And Tsardom’s day as good as dead— in his own language, the other might have understood him, 
When on the Dynasty they dance but neither of us could, before that audience, with our | 
And with the Imperial Orb play hockey, reputations at stake. 
I feel that Lirrte Wii's chance Towards lunch-time things grew really desperate; we 
Looks, at the moment, rather rocky. had got as far as “the pen of my female cousin,” but the | 


local tactical situation remained as foggy as ever, our | 


Not that the Teuton’s stolid wits backers were showing signs of impatience, and we were 














Are built to plan so rude a plot; both lathering freely. Then by some happy chance we 
Somehow I cannot picture Fritz discovered we had both been in Africa, fell crowing into 
Careering as a sansculotte ; each other’s arms, and the local tactical situation was | 
Schooled to obedience, hand and heart, cleared “one time” in flowing Swahili. Our respective | 
I can imagine nothing odder reputations as linguists are now beyond doubt. 
Than such behaviour on the part We became fast friends, this Captain and I. He bore 
Of inoffensive cannon fodder. me off to his cellar, stood me the usual six-course feed 
* (with wines), and after it was over asked how I would like | 
ya Sid awl 3 ~ogpbcs ws Rail to while away the afternoon. I left it in his hands. “Eh | 
On fairy tales of beaten foes bien, let us play on the Bosch a little, he suggested. It | 
Or Hinpensure’s “ victorious” bunk; sounded as pleasant a light after-dinner amusement as any, | 
Ard if his rations run too short so I bowed and we sallied forth. 
Through this accurséd British blockade He led me to his observation post, spoke down a tele- | 
Even the worm may turn and sport phone, and about twenty yards of Hun parapet were not. | 
A revolutionary cockade. “That will spoil his siesta,” said my Captain. “ By the | 
way, his Headquarters is behind that ruined farm. 
Well, at the worst, I have my loot ; “Which?” I inquired; there were several farms about, 
And if, in search of healthier air, none of them in any great state of repair. 
We Hohenzollerns do a scoot, “TI will show you—watch,” he replied, talked into the | 
There's wine and women everywhere ; ‘phone again, and far away a cloud, a cloud of brick dust, 
And, for myself, I frankly own smoked aloft. “Voila!” ~ 
A taste for privacy; 1 should rather He thereupon pointed out all the objects of local interest 
Not face the high light on a throne— in the same fashion. 
But O my poor, my poor old Father! 0O.S. “ We will now give him fifty rounds for luck, and then 
we will return to my cellar for a cup of coffee,” — and 
a further twenty yards of Hun parapet were removed. 
THE MUD LARKS. Suddenly neebanie an ensuite salvo from Hunland, | 
Tue French are a great people; the more I see of them | and a flock of shells whizzed over our heads. oH 
_ the more I admire them, and I have been seeing a lot of} “Tiens!” my Captain exclaimed. ‘He has lost his 
_ them lately. | little temper, has he? Naughty, naughty! I must give) 


Iseem to have spent the last week eating six-coursedinners|him a slap. A hundred rounds!” he shouted into the 


| in cellars with grizzled sky-blue colonels, endeavouring to|'phone, and the German lines spouted like a school of | 
_ reply to their charming compliments in a mixture of Gaelic | whales blowing. 


ange. e% cross between West Coast and China pidgin, and | over, and were spattered against the blue in sm 
| by p 





and Cornetius Nepos. I myself had no intention of} Again the Bosch slammed across a heavy reply. My 


babbling these jargons; it is the fault of my tongue, which | Captain leapt to his ‘phone. ‘“ He would answer me back, 
takes charge on these occasions, and seems to be under the! would he? The impudence! Give him a thousand rounds, 


impression that, when it is talking to a foreigner, any foreign | my children!” : 

language will do. Then for the next hour or so the sky was filled with a 
Atkins, I notice, also suffers from a form of the same | screaming tornado of shells, rushing, bumping, and burst- | 

delusion. When talking to a Frenchman, he employs a/ing, and the Bosch lines sagged, bulged, quivered, slopped 


acing a long E at the end of every word imagines he| smithereens. 
is making himself completely clear to the suffering Gaul.| “And now let us see what he says to that,” said my_ 
And the suffering Gaul listens to it all with incredible | Captain pleasantly. We waited, we watched, we listened ; | 
patience and courtesy, and, what is more, somehow or other| but there came no reply (possibly because there was no one 
disentangles a meaning, thereby proving himself the most! left to make one), and my Captain turned to me, shoulders 


intelligent creature on earth. | shrugged, palms outspread, a grimace of apologetic disgust 
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THE RUMOURISTS. 


THE BEST AUTHORITY.” 


IT ON 
[Goes off and repeats it.) 


“ INCREDIBLE!” 


“AND I HAVE 


Ass. 
Seconp Ass. 


First 
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on his mobile face—like a circus-master explaining that | 
his clown has got the measles: “Nottin, see you? Pas 
d’esprit, Vanimal !” Rage 

Certainly Hans the Hun does not seem to be enjoying 
the same high spirits he did of yore. Possibly he is be- | 
ginning to regret the day he left the old beer garden, his | 
ample Gretchen, and the fatty foods his figure demands. 
The story of Patrick and Goldilocks would tend to prove as 
much, 

The other day Patrick was engaged in one of those little 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


“gains” which straighten out the unsightly kinks in the hurled by some unknown 


returned from Nice suffering from nervous shock. 
a battle of vegetables at the recent carnival Lady Diana, 
| while in the act of aiming a tomato at a well-known peer, 
was struck on the head by a fourteen-pound marrow 


THE FLOWERLESS FUTURE. 
(Notes from a Society newspaper of the coming 
vegetable epoch.) 
PersonaL Pars, 
We regret to learn that Lady Diana Dashweed has 
During 


admirer. There is unfortu- 


“line” and give the War-correspondents a chance to get nately a growing tendency at these festivities to use 


their names in print. 

Patrick and his friends attacked in a snowstorm, dropped | 
into a German post, gave the occupants every assistance In! 
evacuating, and prepared tof ~~ 
make themselves at home. 
| While they were clearing up 
the mess, they found they had 
taken a prisoner, a blond Ba- 
varian hero who had found it 
impossible to leave with his 
‘friends on account of half-a-| 
ton of sandbags on his chest. 
| They excavated him, told him 
| if he was a good boy they'd 
give him a ticket to Doning- 
ton Hall at nightfall, christened 
him Goldilocks for the time’ 
being, and threw him some | 
rations, among which was a 
tin of butter. 

He listened to all they had 
to say in a dazed sulky fashion, 
but at the sight of the tin of 
butter he gurgled drunkenl 
and seemed to go light-headed. 
He spent a perfect day revel- 
ling in the joys of anticipa- 
tion, crooning over the « butter, 
| cuddling it, hiding it in one 
| pocket after the other. To- 
wards dusk down came the 
| snow again, and under cover 
| thereof the Boseh counter- 
attacked. 

Patrick says he epg 
heard the bull voice of a Hun! 
officer hic-coughing gutturals, 
and they were on him. He! 








Clerk. “ Yes, Sir, 11 
I AM HAPPY TO BAY, SiR. 
COME IN VERY HANDY, SiR.” 


had no time to send up an §.0.8, rocket, and his machine- | 
} 


gun jammed, In a minute they were all mixed up, at it 
tooth and claw as merry as a Galwa 


soul of the He came for 
and Patrick thought all was up; and so it would have 
been but for Goldilocks, who materialized suddenly out 





HAPPENED LAST 
ANOTHER FIVE POUNDS A WEEK WILL 


Employer (imagining him to mean a rise in salary). “ ANOTHER 
FIVE POUNDS A WEEK! Goop Lorp!!” 
Clerk. “Yrs, Str. Lorp Devonport, Sir.” 


election, the big} 
Bosch officer, throwing off a hymn of hate, the life and | 
atrick with an automatic, | T, help, we suppose, in making up the beds. 


nurseryman kept.” 


| missiles over the regulation weight. 


A daring innovation was made by last Wednesday's 

— “bride. One has become g0 
| accustomed to the orthodox 
cauliflower bouquet at wed- 
idings that it came almost as 
a shock to see her holding a 
‘huge bunch of rich crimson 
beetroots, tied with old-gold 
\streamers. The effect how- 
ever was altogether delightful. | 
| The decorations for a par- 
iticularly smart “ pink - and - | 
white” dinner at one of our 
| smartest restaurants last even- 
‘ing were charmingly carried 
‘out in spring rhubarb and 
’ |Spanish onions, the table 
‘being softly illuminated by 


itinted electric lights con- 
icealed in hollow turnips, 
\fashioned to represent the 


heads of famous statesmen. 





| From tae Seria, Srory. 

“Sick at heart, Adela tot- 
tered across the room and, 
opening her bureau, drew from 
its secret hiding-place an old 
letter. As she tremblingly 
removed if from the enve- 
lope a few faded leaves flut- 
tered down to the floor. It 
was the brussels - sprout he | 
had given her on the night 
they parted.” 


nicnr, Sir. Twuys, 








An Inducement. 


£30, for three children, 
Evesham Journal. 


**Wantrep, Nurse 13, 7, and 3 years: 





‘* The stream proved treacherous in the extreme, being a succession 


of nowhere, deftly tripped up his officer from behind, and, | of rapids and whirlpools. Often their magazine rifles and automatic 
dancing on his stomach with inspired hooves, trod him revolvers were all that stood between them and death.”—Observer. 


out of sight, 


whatever heart they had had, and went through their 
| “ Kamerad” exercise without further ado. 

When the excitement was over Patrick sought out 
Goldilocks, and, shaking him warmly by the hand, thanked 
him for suppressing the officer and saving the situation. 

“Situation be damned” (or words to that effect), 
Goldilocks retorted. “He would have pinched my 
butter!” : 





| We always use a Winchester repeater for shooting rapids. 
Their moving spirit being wiped out, the Huns lost! 


‘Merely as photographs these postcards are remarkable. As ikons 
for men to vow by; as lessons for women to show their children m 


days to come—when the Hun octopus roots himself again in the 
comity of civilised nations, lying in wait at our doorways, stretching 
}out his antenne, like those foul things that lurk at sea-cavern 


mouths—these eight pictures have historical value.”——Daily Mail. 
Biologists too will be glad to have this description of the 


‘habits and characteristics of that fearsome beast the 


Octopus Germanicus. 
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“ WHAT'S FOR you, Missiz?” 


ANTICIPATORY INTELLICENCE. 
(Items gathered from the Daily Press of 
April 1st, 1927). 
| Lorp Kennepy-Jones, Grand Editor 
| tothe Nation, announced yesterday that 
| he proposed to take no notice of the 
| protest against the use of the words 
| “voiced,” “ glimpsed” and “ featured ” 
| In official documents. 


|_ The Earl of Mount-Carmel has left 
| London on a protracted tour in Pulp- 


esia. He requests that no mention | 
shall be made of his movements during | 
his absence in any newspapers. A | 


| Special correspondent of Chimes will 
| Weunderstand, accompany his lordship. 





Mr. Wixston Cuaurcuine gave fur- 
jther evidence yesterday before the 
Dardanelles Commission. 


Lord BILLING left England yesterday 
for New York in the Transatlantic air- 
| liner P.B. 





_“Polymachus,” the famous descrip- 
tive journalist, yesterday published his 
five-thousandth daily article on the 
| Policies, principles and opinions of th 
| house of Pelfwidge. An ox was roaste 











I FORGET ITS NIME—BUT I?’sS A PINT O° WOT IT SMELLS LIKE.” 
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whole on the roof garden of the famous | OLD RHYMES FOR RATION TIMES. 


emporium in honour of the event. 

Mr, GInneLt created a slight sensa- 
tion in the Houseof Commons yesterday 
by attempting to accompany on the| 
Irish harp his speech in support of the 


| Atlantic Tunnel Bill. 


' 
ne 


The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons has ruled a Member out of order 
|for making a Latin quotation, the first | 
heard at Westminster for nine years, 


The Right Hon. Gitsert CHEesTErR- 
ron is recovering from a mild attack of 
i'mumps. During the progress of the 
complaint his portrait was painted by | 
Sir Aucustus JOHN, 





The Rev. H.G. Wetts preached yes- | 
terday evening at the City Temple. 


Viscount Gress (Sir Hatt Care) } 
akes his seat in the House of Lords 
to-day, and is expected to make an im- 
portant pronouncement on Compulsory 
Manx at the Universities. 


Mr. Wrixston Cuurcait.’s portrait 
f Lord Frsner has been accepted at 





Madame Tussavup’s Exhibition. 





a shoe, 





| THrre was an old woman who lived in | 


She had so many children she didn't | 


know what to do; 

She gave them some broth without any 
bread, 

So as not to exceed her allowance pei 
head. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- . 


board 
To get her poor dog a bone ; 
But when she got there the cupboard 
was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 
She went to the kitchen and scolded 
the slavey, 


| Who answered, “All bones must be 


boiled down for gravy.” 


’ 


your garden grow ?’ 


cauliflowers all in a row.” 


| Mary, Mary, quite contrairy, how does | 


| Early greens and haricot beans and | 


When good Kiyo Artuur ruled this 


land he was a goodly king, 


He stored ten sacks of barleymeal to | 


last him through the Spring ; 


The Food-Controller heard thereof, and 


said, “ This wicked hoarding 
Must not go on—and if it does I'll 
have to act according.” 
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CHILDREN’S TALES FOR 


GROWN-UPS. 
v. 


Tue Rivas. 


|be said to have been sweetened by 
the absence of posters, days will come, 
it must be remembered, when we shall 
badly miss them. It goes painfully to 
one’s heart to think that the embargo, 


Tux frog challenged the nightingale | if it is ever lifted, will not be lifted in 


to a singing contest. 
gurgling and untutored warbling I know 


“Of course for | time for most of the events which we 


all most desire, events that clamour 


he has it,” he said to his friend the to be recorded in the large black type 


toad, “but in technique I shall beat’ 
him hollow.” 

So the jury was chosen. The night- | 
ingale proposed the lark, the thrush, 
the blackbird and the bullfinch as ex- | 





| perts in singing, and the frog proposed 





| excellent for hoarseness,” 


the starling, the linnet, the chaffinch | 


and the reed-warbler. | 

The nightingale was overcome with | 
emotion at the generosity of the frog, | 
and insisted on adding the crow and | 
the toad as experts in croaking. 

The nightingale sang first, whilst his 
trade rivals sat and chattered. They 
chattered so loud that the nightingale 
stopped singing in a huff. 

“You are hardly at your best, you 
know, old thing,” said the linnet sym- 
pathetically. 

“ You will find these throat lozenges 
said the 
blackbird. 

“His upper register is weak—abom- 
inably weak,” said the starling to the 
lark. 

“ Perhaps if his voice were trained,” 
suggested the lark. 





Meanwhile the frog croaked away | 
lustily, but no one listened to him. | 
“The jury must vote by ballot,” he 
said as he finished the last croak. 

“Of course we must,” twittered the 
jury. 

The frog won by eight votes to| 
two. 

“TI voted for the nightingale,” whis- 
pered the crow to the toad. 

“So did I,” whispered the toad. 


that for so many years Londoners have 
associated with fatefulness. Such as 
“reading from left to right '’) :— 























A LOSS. 

For many reasons the passing of | 
the poster is to be welcomed. For'| 
one thing, it robbed the papers them- | 


| selves of that element of surprise | 


seldom greater than the paper's per- 





which is one of life's few spices; for | 
another, it added to life’s many com- 


| plexities by forcing the reader into a! 


hunt through the columns which often | 
ended in disappointment: in other 
words the poster's promise was not 


formance. Then, again, it was often 
offensive, as when it called for the 
impeachment of an effete “old gang,” 
many of whose members had joined 
the perfect new; or redundant, as when 
it demanded twenty ropes where one 
would have sufficed. 


eigen! ‘ 
FALL | STRASBURG 
OF FRENCH 
METZ. | AGAIN. 
| | 
sles 7 pian 4 
ALLIES FLIGHT 
OF 
CROSS 
CROWN | 
THE RHINE | winston. | 
| 
3 ria 
siennsie | BRITISH 
SSIANS 
, AND 
NEARING | FRENCH 
| BERLIN, | NEARING 
| BERLIN. 
l a a El es 
| 
| REVOLUTION FALL 
| IN OF | 
| GERMANY. | BERLIN. | 
} ; 
| | 
THE KAISER! 
A 


CAPTIVE. | 


| 
| | VICTORY! | 
| | | 


And finally— 


| 


| DECLARES 


AMERICA 


| 
PEACE! | 
WAR. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sisciidinenine anenanistincenill Lesies 





But, even although the streets may 


| It will be hard to lose these. 


$s 


FRITZ’S APOLOGIA. 


Yes, war is horrible and hideous— 
It jars upon my sense fastidious, 

My “ noble instincts,” to decling 

To actions that are not divine, 

So, when I mutilate your pictures, 
So far from meriting your strictureg, 
Compassion rather is my due 

For doing what I hate to do. 

It grieves my super-saintly soul 





Even to smash a china bowl; 
To carry off expensive clocks 
| My tender conscience sears and shocks; | 
I really don’t enjoy at all 
Hacking to bits a panelled hall, 
Rare books with priceless bindings | 
burning, 
Or boudoirs into cesspools turning, 
My heart invariably bleeds 
When I’m engaged upon these deeds, 
And teardrops of the largest size 
Fall from my heav'n-aspiring eyes, 
| But, though my sorrow is unfeigned, 
Still discipline must be maintained; 
And, when the High Command says, 
‘* Smash, 
Bedaub with filth, 
slash,” 
I do it (much against the grain) 
Because, though gentle and humane, 
When dirty work is to be done 
I always am a docile Hun, 


loot, hack and | 





“Tt is proposed to collect from Nottingham- 
shire householders bones and fat for the ex- 
traction of glycerine.”—Christian World, 
Poor “lambs” | 

‘‘Lady Companion Wanted, immediately, 
by young married woman; servant kept, and 
there are no children: applicant must be 
well educated, well read, well-bred, and of 
impeachable character.'’"—Provincial Paper. 
|So as to give her employer something 

to talk about? 
“* Baghdad’ written large on the wall of 
the terminus in English and Arabic reminded 
them that they had arrived. In the booking 
| office, now deserted, there had been a rush for 
| tickets to Constantinople. The last train had 
| gone out at2a.m. A supper officer discovered 
the way-bill.”—Daily Paper. 

A poor substitute if he was looking for 
the bill-of-fare. 





From an Egyptian picture-palace 
| programme :— 
** Sensationing. 
| Marrinka’s Heart. 3 
| Great drama, in 3 parts, of a poignancy Im 
terest, assisting with anguish at the a 
peripeties of a Young Girl, falling in hand, 

Bohemian bandits. 

Pictures of this film are celicious, being taken 
at fir trees and mountan’s of the Alpes.— 


treat success. a 
. Comic. Silly laughter. 


The translator of the French original 
was probably justified in his rendering 


| of * fou rire.” 


Dramatic. 
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PROTESTS OF AN AMMUNITION MULE. 
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Bosch (downed after long Homeric combat). “KameErap!" 
Pat. “BE JABERS, 'TIS THE WORD I'VE BEEN THRYING TO REMEMBER FOR THE LAST THREE MINUTS.” 














ADMIRAL DUGOUT. 
He had done with fleets and squadrons, with the restless 
roaming seas, 
He had found the quiet haven he desired, 
| And he lay there to his moorings with the dignity and ease 
Most becoming to Rear-Admirals (retired) ; 
He was bred on “Spit and Polish”—he was reared to 
“ Stick and String "— 
All the things the ultra-moderns never name ; 
| But a storm blew up to seaward, and it meant the Real 
| Thing, 
| And he had to slip his cable when it came. 
| So he hied him up to London ior to hang about Whitehall, 
| And he sat upon the steps there soon and late, 
| He rorhoedomabe geben and morning, he bombarded great 
and small, 
From messengers to Ministers of State ; 
| He was like a guilty conscience, he was like a ghost unlaid, 
| He was like a debt of which you can’t get rid, 
| Till the Powers that Be, despairing, in a fit of temper said, 
| “For the Lord’s sake give him something "—and they did. 





| They commissioned him a trawler with a high and raking | 


| bow, - 
Black and workmanlike as any pirate craft, 

With a crew of steady seamen very handy in a row, 
And a brace of little barkers fore and ait ; 


Sea sprays 
And exceedingly extolled his lucky star 
That had given his oo renewal in the evening of his days 
(With the rank of Captain Dugout, R.N.R.). 





| He has never felt so lively since he got his first command 


| And he blessed the Lord his Maker when he faced the North | 


He is jolly as a sandboy, he is happier than a king, 
And his trawler is the darling of his heart 
(With her cuddy like a cupboard where a kitten couldn't | 
swing, 
And a smell of fish that simply won’t depart) ; 
He has found upon occasion sundry targets for his guns; 
He could tell you tales of mine and submarine ; 
Oh, the holes he’s in and out of and the glorious risks he 
runs 
Turn his son—who’s in a Super-Dreadnought—green. 


He is fit as any fiddle; he is hearty, hale and tanned; 
He is proof against the coldest gales that blow; 





(Which is rather more than forty years ago) ; : 
And of all the joyful picnics of his wild and wandering | 
youth— 
Little dust-ups from Taku to Zanzibar— : 
There was none to match the picnic, he declares in sober | 
sooth, 
That he has as Captain Dugout, R.N.R. C.F. 8. 


| 


} 
| 


“Would the Lady who took the Wrong Patent Leather Shoe (right) | 
from on 7th instant return same? ’’—Provincial Press. 


And then she can recover the right shoe which was left. 











“Bethnal Green Military Hospital, formerly an infirmary, names 
|its wards after British virtues, thus:—Courage, Truth, Fortitude, 
Loyalty, Justice, Honour, Faith, Hope, Charity, Prudence, Morey, 
Grace, Candour, Innocence, and Patience.” —Evening Standard. 


We note with regret the omission of that eminently British 








virtue, Humility. 
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THE CATCH OF THE SEASON. 


Conpuctorette (to Mr. Asgvirn). “COME ALONG, SIR. BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 26th.—Major Prery- 
“wan Newman has a bright sense of 
| humour much appreciated by his fellow- 
countrymen from Ireland. His latest 
| notion is that journals “ of a comic and 
| serio-eomie nature” should be deprived 
| of their stocks of paper in order that 
catalogues and circulars should con- 
tinue to appear. Mr, GeorGe Roperts 
expressed his regret at being unable to 
discriminate between different classes 
of publications; but I understand that 
| several Members have offered to satisfy 
Major Newman’s taste for light litera- 
ture by lending him their old Stores 
catalogues. 

Housewives who have been econo- 





in order to have a stock for jam-making 
have been alarmed by a rumour that 


| they would be charged with food-hoard- 


ing and made to disgorge their savings. 


| There is not a word of truth in it, 


and they may rest assured, on Capt. 


| Barnurst’s authority, that our non- 


party Government entirely approves 
this form of Conservatism. 

Misled by Mr. Brace’s appearance— 
[ have before now noted his likeness to 
an amiable cat—Mr. SNowDen pressed 
his advocacy of a certain conscientious 
objector called Perr to such lengths as 


| to discover that even this kind of cat has 


| claws. 


“These conscientious 
objectors,” said Mr. Brace at 
last, “are not the angels he 
thinks they are, and it is only 
with the utmost difficulty that 
a large number of them will 
do anything like reasonable 
work.” Thus a Pert illusion 
has been shattered. Mr. Snow- 
pEN, however, has plenty more. 

Tuesday, March 27th.—It 
sritish artisans, as at Barrow- 
in-Furness, prefer to strike for 
Germany, it seems hardly 
reasonable to expect German 
prisoners to work for Eng- 
land. The nature of the “ dis- 
ciplinary measures” which 
caused the Germans promptly 
to return to work on normal 
conditions was not disclosed, 
but it seems a pity that they 
are not tried in the other case. 
* We are getting on,” as Sir Henry 

| CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN said on a famous 
occasion, Formerly it was considered 

_ the height of Parliamentary impropriety 

to say in so many words that an Hon. 

Member was not telling the truth ; and 








evade this breach of good manners. 





mising in their meagre supply of sugar | 





Foreign Ofjice. 
LorD Ropert Ceci. 


all sorts of more or less transparent 
subterfuges, of which Mr. Caurcam’s 
“terminological inexactitude*’ is the 
best remembered, were employed to 


But the present House is thicker- | attendance of Members, Peers and the 
skinned than its predecessors, and heard | general public. The interval of Waiting 
without a tremor the following conver-| was beguiled by, among others, Mr. 
sation between the Minister or PEn- | PemBERTON BILLina, who, having been 
sions and Mr. Hocer:—Mr. Barnes: | told by Mr. Macpuerson that the num- 
“I never said there was a scale.” Mr. | ber of accidents during the training of 
Hogge: “Yes, you did.” Mr. Barnes: | pilots during the last half-year of 1916 
“No, I didn’t.” was 1°53 per cent., proceeded to inquire, 
A little lateron, Mr. Swirt MacNee, | ‘‘ What is the percentage based on? 
|Is it percentage per hundred?” Mr, 
| Brutinc may be comforted by the re- 
| collection that a greater than he, Lord 
| RanDoLPH CHURCHILL, confessed that 
he “never could understand what those | 
d—d dots meant.” ' 
| The Editor of The Glasgow High | 
| School Magazine must be a proud man | 
this day, for he has been mentioned in | 
Parliament. It seems that he has been | 
, refused permission to post his periodical | 
to subscribers in neutral countries, and | 
|Mr. Macpuerson explained that this 
| Was in pursuance of a general rule, 
always a stickler for constitutional pre- | since “ school magazines contain much 
cedent, attacked the Government for | information useful to the enemy.” It 
| introducing important Bills—including|is pleasant to picture the German 
one for extending once more the life of |General Staff laboriously ploughing | 
'this immortal Parliament — without)|through reports of football- matches, | 
jvouchsafing any explanation of them. | juvenile poems and letters to the Editor 
|He appealed to the SpEAKER to con- | complaining of the rise in prices at the 
| demn this procedure as being contrary | tuck-shop, in order to discover that | 
| to the spirit of the standing order. Mr. | Second-Lieutenant Blank, of the Ump.- | 
LowTHeER explained that it was his|tieth Battery, R.F.A., is stationed in | 
| business to carry out the rules of the| Mesopotamia, and therefrom to deduce | 








Mr. BRACE, 





| House, not to express opinions about! the present distribution of the British | 


Army. 
The SPEAKER occupied the 
Chair during the discussion | 
of the recommendations of his | 
Conference on Electoral Re- | 
form, and heard nothing but | 
good of himself. It was, in- 
deed, a notable achievement to | 
have induced so heterogeneous | 
a collection of Members to 
present a practically unani- | 
mous report on a bundle of | 
problems acutely controversial. | 

Only on one point did the | 
Conference fail to agree, and | 
that was in regard to Women’s | 
Suffrage. But, after Mr. As- | 
quita's handsome admission | 
that, by their splendid services | 
in the War, women had worked 
out their own electoral salva- 
tion, even that topic seemed 
|the use that was made of them. But|to have lost most of its provocative 
| he ventured to remind the Hon. Member | quality ; and there is a general desire to 
; that under this rule a Home Rule Bill, | forget what the late Prime MrNIsTER 
}@ Welsh Disestablishment Bill and a| described as a detestable campaign and 
Plural Voting Bill had all been intro-|bury the hatchet and all the other 
duced on a single day. And it is not | weapons employed in it. ; 
on record that on that occasion Mr.| Do you recall the dist aught lady in 
MacNEeIt entered any protest. | Ruddigore, who was always charmed 

Wednesday, March 28th.—Rumours| into silence by the mystic word 
that Mr: Asqurru was about to make | “ Basingstoke” ? More than once 
a public recantation of his hostility| during Mr. Cravenn Santer’s ovet- 
'to Women’s Suffrage caused a large | elaborated speech I hoped that he} 


“ CO-ORDINATION.” 
Admiralty. 
Str Epwarp Carson. 
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The New-comer. ‘ 





MY VILLAGE, I THINK?” 
The One in Possession. “SORRY, OLD THING; I TOOK IT HALF-AN-HOUR AGO.” 








would remember his constituency and | 
take the hint. But he went on and 
on, occasionally dropping into a vein 
of sentiment and working it so hard 
that I quite expected to hear him say, 
“Gentlemen of the Jury” instead of 
“Mr. Speaker.” When it came to the 
division, however, he only carried some | 
three-score stalwarts into the Lobby, 
and the House decided by a majority | 
of 279 to support the Government's | 
intention to give immediate effect to the 
recommendations of the Conference. 
_ Thursday, March 29th.—Employers | 
in want of agricultural labourers should | 
apply to Lord Newroy, who has a large 
selection of interned Austrians, Hun- 
garians and Turks, and undertakes to 
supply an alien “almost by return of 
| post.” The Turk is specially recom- 
| mended, as, even if he fails to give 
complete satisfaction, the farmer can 
relieve the monotony of an arduous 
existence by “ sitting on the Ottoman.” 
Brave man as he is, the Foop Cov- | 
TROLLER is not prepared to prohibit 
entirely the manufacture of cakes and 
confectionery. But he is preparing to 
do something hardly less daring, namely, | 
as the types that may be| 
Seld, 


An old spelling-book used to tell us|} And some of us will have to write more 





that “It is agreeable to watch the un-' 


paralleled embarrassment of a harassed 
pedlar when gauging the symmetry of 
a peeled pear.” Lord Devonport, oc- 
cupied in deciding on the exact archi- 
tecture and decoration of the Bath bun 
(official sealed pattern), would make a 
companion picture. 

The unwillingness of some young 
Scottish Members to volunteer for 
National Service is now explained. It 
seems that by an unpardonable over- 


‘sight the appeals of the DirecTor- 


GENERAL, as published in the Scottish 
newspapers, were addressed “to the 
men of England.” The wording has 
now been altered—not too late, I trust, 
for the country to obtain the valu- 
able assistance of Messrs. Prince and 
Hoaar., 





The Food-Shortage. 
‘“Wastep, Second-hand Cavity Pan, with 
agitators complete, for edible purposes.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
“No potatoes are to be served in future at 
any meal at the Portland Club, St. James's 
Square.”— Westminster Gazette. 
Hence the new name for this club— 
the Devonportland. 


«* We shall have to work more harder.” 
Daily Paper. 


better English. 





HERBS OF GRACE. 
v. 
LAVENDER, 
Grey walls that lichen stains, 
That take the sun and the rains, 
Old, stately and wise ; 
Clipt yews, old lawns flag-bordered, | 
In ancient ways yet ordered ; 
South walks where the loud bee | 
lies 
Daylong till Summer flies ; — | 
Here grows Lavender, here breathes 
England. 





Gay cottage gardens, glad, 

Comely, unkempt and mad, 
Jumbled, jolly and quaint ; 

Nooks where some old man dozes; 

Currants and beans and roses 
Mingling without restraint ; 
A wicket that long lacks paint ;— 

Herve grows Lavender, here breathes 

England. 


Sprawling for elbow-room, 


Spearing straight spikes of bloom, 
Clean, wayward and tough ; 
Sweet and tall and slender, 
True, enduring and tender, 
Buoyant and bold and bluff, 
Simplest, sanest of stuff ;— 
Thus grows Lavender, thence breathes 
England. 























Mother. “I GIVE IT UP. 
WAR On.” 


: CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[x view of the restriction of the paper 

a upply it has been suggested that ad- 
vertisers should unite in cultivating 


the available space on a co-operative | 


intensive system, 

For example, the various proprietors 
of three popular brands of cigarettes, 
instead of having a page advertisement 
each, might combine in one single page, 
like this :— 


THREE OF THE BEST. 
You cannot consider yourself a connoisseur of 
5 cigarettes unless you are able to distinguish at 


ve and the same time the individually exquisite | 


flavours of 

“THE BRASS HAT” 

“THE OFFENSIVE.” 

“THE GAS ATTACK.” 
THERE IS NO OTHER PERPECT BLEND 
These cigarettes are smoked in our patent 

* Trident ” cigarette-holders, 
Of all Tobacconists. 

You see? Not only does each manu- 
facturer still obtain the same sale for 
his cigarettes, but he actually gains a 
third share in the profits of a new 
accessory—the triple cigarette-holder. 


Of course ingenuity of this sort is) 


not required when the advertisers are 


Baker. “ WHA?’S WRONG WITH THE LITTLE CHAP?” 
I’VE GIVEN HIM A BUN 


a 


ILD o ee x 


WHAT MORE 'E \ 


~I pon’r KNOW 


inot in any sense rivals. All that 

] = ° 

|} then necessary 1S what we may ca 
ithe economic common fa tor of appeal, 
| For instance: 


ARE YOU ON OUR WAITING LIST? 

| The War Offic The Cricklewood 

} Car Crematorium 

| As soon as we are through with our urgent 
| contracts we shall be happy to serve you. 


Finally, we note that there are in- 
numerable classifications of comple 
imentary trades which are, of course, 
eminently suited to co-operative adver- 
tising. We append two samples of 
what may be done in this direction. 

I, 


If you want to Geran Engagement as Mi 
Solicit an interview at the 
HOUSEWIVES’ HOSTEL. 
If you want to Keer an Engage 
Mistress— 
Have the whole of your Servants’ Suit 


CREATED BY 
CLASSY FURNISHING ( 


| THE Oo 
| 


If, 


As Omar Khayyam said :— 


| 4 Loaf of Bread ——" 
“MONKEY-NUTTO-BRAN” 
he husk. 


Contains the whole of th 





jmap, &c., 











ANTS I CAN'T GET "IM TO REALISE THERE'S 
“4? if Wine——” 
A Wise Host 
PLUMES HIMSELF 
on his 
CHATEAU VINAIGRETTE. 

‘A Book of Verse——" 

PURPLE PIFFLE." 
By 

PercryaL DRIVEL. 
“No submarines were sighted, but the 


steered a tortoise course 


. 


vessel's commander 


+} 
to 


1rough the danger zone.” 
Newfoundland Paper. 


Far, far better than turning turtle. 


“Metra laughed and deposited herself be- 


witchingly among the cushions on the daven- | 


port.”—London Magazine. 


Personally, we prefer a roll on the top | 


of an American desk. 

“By Regulation 35B of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations, ; 
person having found any bomb, or pre jectile, 
or any fragment thereof, or any document, 
which may have been discharged, 
dropped, &c., from any hostile aircraft, to 
forthwith communicate the fact to a Military 
Post or to a Police Constable in the neigh- 
bourhood.”—Scotsman. 


Why this mistrust of Scottish police 
men ? 


it is an offence for any | 
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EARLIER FOOD PROBLEMS. 


Peace, I remember, had her ali-| 
mentary perplexities not much less | 
renowned than war. At any rate I| 
ean think of two. 

The first was some years ago, in | 
Yorkshire, on one of those sultry and | 
stifling days of August which in winter, | 
or even in such a March as we have 
been suffering, one can view as some- 
thing more desirable than rubies, but 
which in actual fact are depressing, | 
enervating, and the mother of moodi- | 
|ness and fatigue. We had left Chop 
Yat early in the morning after a night 
| of excessive heat in beds of excessive 
| featheriness and were walking towards 
| Helmsley by way of Rievaulx, all un- 
jconeerned as to lunch by the way, 
| because the ordnance map marked 
| with such cordial legibility an inn on 
the road a reasonable 
| Moreover, was not Yorkshire made up | 
| of hospitable ridings, and had we not, | 
'on the previous day, found lunch in| 
this cottage and tea in that, with no| 
trouble at all, to say nothing of the 
terrific spread confronting us at Chop 
| Yat? Why then carry anything ? 
| But we soon began to regret th 
absence of sustenance, for this kind of 
weather makes for extreme lassitude 
shot through with rattiness, and unde 
i its influence nourishment dies in one 
| with painful celerity. 
| The blessed word “inn” was how- 
ever on the ordnance map, and since 
it was the one-inch scale that cannot 
lie we braced ourselves, mended and 
remended our tempers, and plodded on 
The dales no doubt are gorgeous places 
but under this grey humid sky anyone 
| who wanted it could have had my shar« 
of Billsdale (as I believe it was). Scenery 
had become an outrage. There was ni 
joy, no beauty ; nothing was worth 
living for but that inn. As we laboured 
forward we cheered each other by word 
| pictures of its parlour, its larder and | hungri! 





at distance. | 


walked, 











DNDON CHARIVARI. 229 
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Sentry. “'OO GOES THERE?” 


Jock. “ TWA SCOTCHES, AN' AWFUL’ UNDER PROOP.” 








War. This time we had not his wisdom, for in the window beside 
but had done that much more! the door, where we creakingly but joy 
ying thing —we had been for} fully alighted, were visible, although no 


itseellar. A pork-pie (“porch-peen” I| hours in a motor-car, exceedingly en- | longer distinctly, a vast ham as yet un- 
fancy the Yorkshiremen call it) would! gaged on the task of looking at houses | cut and two richly-browned cold fowls. 
| probably be there. Eggs, of course. Ato let. At last, utterly worn out, in|“ There,” said he, with a pardonable 
| ham, surely. Bacon, no doubt. Yellow|the way that motoring can wear out| triumph, “didn’t I tell you?” and so, 
butter, crusty new bread, and beer. In-| body, soul and nerves, and filled with | our lips trembling with the anticipa 


4 
from 


deed, let the rest go, so long as there 


| Was beer. But beer, of course, was lis 


beyond any question ; an inn without / our host 
er was unthinkable. high, i 
, Thus the miles wore away until, | were, h 
‘ootsore, sticky and faint, we came) past a 
upon the hostelry itselfi—only to find, | less pre 
| instead of any grateful sign and the|small \ 
Promise of delight, the frigid words, | nouris! 
|“ Friends’ Meeting House,” painted on Wher 


ithe board... . 


at his d 


i : . . 4 
That Was one experience, over which | noon, W 
 & veil may well be drawn. The othe d bl 


Was not so long ago, in Sussex, a little} lines of 


ravening 


t least half-a-dozen admirable but 


ten 


desire to tear meat limb’ tion of nutriment, we entered, flung off 


nb, we came to an inn of which | our wraps, and prepared, on the evi 
t had the highest opinion—so | dence, for such bliss as earth too rarely 
ndeed, that, empty though we affords. But alas for hopes raised 
» had forced the car at full-speed | only to be shattered, for the host had 


' nothing to offer us but bread-and cheese 


tious houses, where I, in my | The ham and chickens were of papier- 








ty, had more than once been | mdché. 
red and sustained. 
1, however, at last we did arrive * Hore. Sitting Waiter required, good 


esired haven, late in the after- experience.” — Bournemouth Daily Echo. 
hen dusk was beginning to fall| The inclusion of the functions of a 
- with her gentle hand the sharp! waiter among “ sedentary occupations 


hill and@’tree, we acknowledged | explains a good deal. 
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FROM LORD DEVONPORT’S LETTER-BAG. 
I.—From Professor Tripewell. 
My Lorp,—You will, no doubt, forgive me for drawing 


| your attention to the fact that the rationing system, to| 


which you have lent the credit of your name, will bring us 
| to the end of our food supplies in something considerably 
less than a month from now. Iam far from wishing to be 
an alarmist, but it is as well that we should face the facts, 
especially when they are supported by statistics so irrefut- 
| able as those which I am willing to produce to you at any 
moment on receiving your request to do so. 
Fortunately it is not yet too late to apply a simple and 


man, who died when I was eighteen and Penelope a year 








a difficulty under which we are labouring in connection 
with your Lordship’s order in regard to the consumption of 
food. We are two sisters, the daughters of a country clergy- 


and a half younger. I tell you this to show you that we 
were not accustomed in our youth to luxurious living. For 
many years now Penelope and I have lived together in a 
very small way on the income of an annuity for our joint 
lives which was bought with a sum of money left to us by 
an uncle. On this we have managed to get along comfort. 
ably, and have even been able to pay for occasional help 
in the work of our very modest household. When your 
Lordship’s food order was issued we determined to obey it 





adequate remedy to this condition 
of affairs. All you have to do is / 
to issue and enforce an Order in 
the following terms :— 

(1) Every occasion on which 
food, no matter how small the 
_ amount, is eaten shall count as a 
| meal, 

@) Not more than two meals 
shall be eaten by any person, of 
whatever size, age or sex, in a day 
| of twenty-four hours. 

(3) No meal shall last more 
than ten minutes. 

(4) The mastication of every 
mouthful shall last not less than 
thirty seconds. 

(5) A mouthful for the purpose 
of this Order shall not consist of 
more food than can be conveyed 
to the mouth in an ordinary tea- 
spoon. 

I venture to think that this 
order, if issued at once and dras- 
tically applied, will meet every 
difficulty, and that we shall hear 

no more of a shortage. 






Il.—From Joshua Stodmarsh. 


Dear Oxp Sport,—It won't do 
—really it won't. 1’ve been doing 
my best to give your plan of food 
rations a fair run, and every week 
['ve found myself on the wrong 
side of the fence. I have never 
considered myself a large or reck- 
less eater, though I own to having 





SEEGAR?"’ 


. a bh ; 
Ye A fe y¢ 


Ex-Proprietor of a Cokernut Stall (who has just had his | ON€rs of war. ; 
helmet shot off). ‘‘Wuat'Lu YE ’aVE, Fairz—nvts or a | the Committee’s resources 


| tunity to show our patriotic deyo- 

tion to the cause of our country. 
be It will be hard for us, Penelope,” 
| 1 said, “for we are not used to 
| such quantities of meat, and even | 
_ the allowance of bread is too great 
| I fear, for our poor appetites; but, 
since Lord Devonport wishes it, 
> |all we can do is to obey, even 
| though this may entail a change 
/in our manner of living and an 
increase inour weekly expenses.” 
Penelope agreed, and on this prin- 
ciple we have endeavoured to act. 
We have, however, now found the 
task to be beyond our capacity, 
though we have struggled loyally 
to fulfil the duty imposed upon us; 
and we write to ask your Lordship 
to grant us some dispensation, lest 
permanent plethora should ensue. 


‘e+ 


4 
e 


~~~] strictly, being glad of an oppor- 
big 


JD-— 








IN A GOOD CAUSE, 


Mr. Punch desires to support 
'very heartily Lord Brrxsrorp’s 
| appeal on behalf of the fine work | 
lof the Ladies’ Emergency Com- | 
| mittee of the Navy League, who 
| supply warm clothing to the crews 
|of men-of-war and mercantile | 
‘auxiliaries ; equipment to Naval | 
| hospitals, and parcels of food and | 
lother necessaries to Naval pris- | 
The strain upon | 
as | 
| been very heavy, and Mr. Puneh | 














had a liking for a good breakfast (fish, kidneys and eggs, 
with muffin or buttered toast and marmalade) as a start 
for the day. Then came luncheon—steak or chop or Irish 
stew, with a roly-poly pudding to follow, and a top-up of 


is confident that his friends will not allow our gallant sea- 
services to suffer through any need which it is within their 
power to supply. 

Cheques may be made payable to Admiral Lord Bergs- 








DS era eas”, 





bread-and-butter and cheese. Tea, of course, at five o’clock,| FoRD, and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Ladies’ Emer- 
with more buttered toast, and then home to a good solid din-| gency Committee of the Navy League, 56, Queen Anne 
ner of soup, fish and entrée and joint and some sort of sweet. | Street, Cavenuish Street, W. 
| This just left room for an occasional supper—say three | 
| times a week. It doesn't sound out of the way, now does | “£1 Rewarp.—Lost, Umbrella, engraved W. C. B. 1865-1915.” 
| it? And you must remember that I’m not one of your! _ The Tomes. 
| thin, dwarfish, arwmie blokes that you could feed out of a| We do not believe that such a faithful friend is lost ; 1 has 
| packet of bird-seed. No, I stand six foot, and I don’t) simply gone out to celebrate its jubilee. 
| weigh an ounce under seventeen stone. Dear old boy, you — 
‘*Foop In FRANCE. 


| can’t have the heart to ask me to do it. 
A friend who was in France last week tells me that the only cheap 


; 4 re article of diet just now is eggs, which are about 14d. each. Meat, 
ILl.— From Miss Lavinia Fluttermere. said, averages 5f. a kilo, which is about the equivalent of 5s. ® 


Dear Lorp Devonrort,—I am writing on behalf of my | pound.”—Daily Mirror. 
sister Penelope as well as on my own to bring before you} No wonder we are not allowed to have the metric system. 
~~ — = —— — - = = ee 
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REMOUNT DEPOT. 


Sergeant. “FRIGHTENED OF 'IM, ARE You? DrpN’T YOU ‘AVE NOTHIN’ TO DO WITH ANIMALS BEFORE YE JOINED UP?” 
Recruit. “Yessrr. I was A LION-TAMER.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Conrap's new hero is an unnamed chief-mate who 
gets his first command to a sailing vessel, also unnamed— 
a queer and of course quite deliberate instance of the 
| author's reticent, allusive method which is so entirely 
| plausible. Her last captain, who had some mad savage 
hatred of ship and crew, died aboard her and was buried in 
| latitude 8° 20’. The chief-mate, who got the vessel back to 
| port and remained under her new captain, is convinced that 
| the dead man haunts her vengefully ; and one desperate 
| accident after another, racking a crew overwhelmed with 

fever, almost persuades the captain to share the mate's 
illusion that 8° 20’—The Shadow Line (Dent)—is possessed 
| by the dead scoundrel. I found the book less interesting as 
| ® yarn than as an example of the astonishingly conscious 

and perfect artistry of this really great master of the ways 
| of men and words. Mr. Conrap never made me believe 
that the new captain would go so near sharing his mate's 
| SUperstitious panic (which is perhaps because I know little 
| of sailor-men save what he has taught me) ; 
incident, so curiously and deliberately deta led, of his find- 
ing the quinine bottles filled with a worthless substitute, 
and letting them “each in turn” slip to ground, I had again 
the most unusual shock of being unable to accept the 
credibility of his invention. This is so rare an experience 


that it only throws into relief for me the fine craft of this 
| most brilliant of our impressionists, who tells so much 
| with such delicate strokes, so conscientiously considered, 
| 80 unerringly conveyed. 


and in the} 





This is the End (Macmitian) is the kind of book that 
It has the quali- 


‘only youth can write—youth at its best. 


|ties and defects of its parentage; but the qualities, a fine | 


‘careless rapture, sensitive vision, a wayward and jolly 
fantasy, challenging provocativeness, faintly malicious 
humour, are dominant. Miss Sterta Benson will grow 
out of her youthful cynicisms and iptolerances, will focus 
| her effects, without losing any of her substantial equipment. 
| This is by no means the end. It is the second step of a 
| very brilliant beginning. Already it shows improvement 
‘upon her first clever book, J Pose; a surer touch, a finer 
lrestraint. What is it all about? Does that matter? It 
vis the manner of the telling rather than what is told that 
‘constitutes the charm. If I tell you that Jay runs away 
| from a respectable home, and, after a grievous experiment 
'as a bolster-filler, becomes a bus-conductor, has a romantic 
friendship with a middle-aged married man, and marries 
‘the faithful Mr. Morgan, her dead brother's soldier friend, 
I have told you just nothing at all. I will merely add that 
| you will be foolish if you miss this book. 
| Ihave to begin by confessing that, despite its most at- 
tractive title, my first glance into French Windows (ARNoup) 
| produced in me some feeling of prejudice. It was not that 
[ failed to recognise both dignity and beauty of phrase in 
the writing ; on the contrary, I told myself that “ Mr. Jom 
| Ayscovcn ” had been betrayed by his own appreciation of 
beautiful phrases into an indulgence in “ style,” a deliberate 
arrangement of his war-pictures that was somehow out of 
harmony with the stark and horrible simplicity of their 


subject. But I hasten to make confession that this was but | 
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| find no better) that linger in the memory. I defy you, for | somewhere late in the twentieth century and was overcome 


_ it under the admirably com- 
| prehensive title of Lewis 


/ unable to indulge in com- 


| who assist his artistic and 
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a passing and, I am convinced, a wrong Sy oe Indeed, | volume are by no means characteristic, for there is very 
the abiding impression that the book has left upon me is little plot in any, and even less attemot forcibly to extract a 
one of enormous sincerity. Both as a soldier and a priest,| moral; and amongst them are two not very successful 
the price (as his publishers quite justly say) special | North of Ireland studies that seem to have no connection 
opportunities for getting into touch with men of all sorts | at all with the author's usual manner. The volume is made 
and conditions, is, aided by his own gift of sympathy | up of social pictures, all (as Mr. Lonpon liked to pretend) 
and comradeship, has resulted in a book that is very largely within his own experience, presented impartially for you to 
a record of fleeting but genuine friendships, made with) study, and draw, if you choose, your own conclusions, 
individual soldiers, both French and English, in the Western | That experience ranges, comprehensively enough, from a 
battle. Many of them contain portraits and character- | first-hand sketch of primeval man attempting rather un- 
studies (a pedantic term for anything so sensitive and | happily to group himself in clans and tribes, to a journalis- 
sympathetic as these tributes to nameless heroes, but I can) tic note of the Yellow Peril that materialised, we learn, 


ee ee 
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example, to forget soon the story of that winter walk taken | by science liberating disease—a Hunnish method no longer 
by the writer and certain officer-boys of his unit to the|novel. Of the series I like best the tale of the San 
Cistercian Monastery, and what Chutney said by the way ;| Francisco professor of dual personality, who by dint of 
and what happened afterwards. For the sake of such| much practical study of labour problems came at last to 
sincere and memorable sketches as this I am more than | cut loose from his own circle and disappear in the army 
ready to forgive what seemed like a touch of artifice |of industry. In this chapter alone is there a spark of 
elsewhere. ithe voleanic fire, now unhappily no longer in eruption, 

that blazes in such great stories as The Sea Wolf, 
his labours as reviser | Adventure and Burning Daylight. 


Mr. Georar Moore, continuing 





and editor-in chief of the ~~ " 
Moorish masterpieces, has | 
now directed his attention 
to A Modern Lover. Find- 


Though there may be no 
very particular reason why 
you should be invited to 





ing this (presumably) not 
modern enough, he has re- 
fashioned and republished 


Seymour and Some Women 
(Hermemann). Not having 
the original at hand, I am 


parisons; but there seems 
good reason to suppose that 
Lewis Seymour's relations 
with thethree amiable ladies 


amatory career remain very | [??0 ean 








Helen (who has been reckoning termination of the War by counting 
opposite a stones). “ MoTHER, I Do BELIEVE IT’S GOING TO 


‘read The Love Story of 

| Guillaume- Mare (Hurcnm- 
~ son) it is, I vouch, a vivid 

enough tale of its genre. 
‘ (Squeamish folk, perhaps, 
may think that this is not 
the most opportune time at 
which to draw attention to 
the blood-lust that was so 
,marked a feature of the 
|French Revolution. But, 
granted that you do not 
suffer from squeams, you 
will find Miss Marty 
Bower a deft weaver of 
‘romance. Here love and 








much what they probably 


_ were in the beginning. As for the tale itself, that too will | 


| hardly belie 
| carried off with an infectious gaiety, and boasting (I use the | 
_ word advisedly) more than a sufficiency of that rather asser- 


| quote as evidence of our author’s perpetual youth. 
, interesting, though perha 
| Mr. Tuomas Harpy, to whose plots the present bears some 
| resemb'ance, might have handled it. 





| the wizard of Dorchester there would probably have been 


our expectation, being full of cleverness, | 


tive and school-boy impropriety which the charitable might 
lt is an 
futile, speculation to reflect how 


Had Lewis Seymour 
pursued his education in womanhood under the guidance of 


less of the atmosphere of holiday humour ; but, on the other 
hand, we should almost certainly have been spared the 
quite superfluous naughtiness of the Parisian scenes. By 
the way, talking of Paris, surely I am right in supposing 
that the vision of a revived Versailles was an experience of 





two ladies? It is unexpected to find Mr. Moore denying 
anything to “the sex.” 

Of the late Mr. Jack Lonvon’s alternative methods of 
writing, the defiantly propagandist and the joyously adven- | 
turous, I, being an average reader, have always preferred | 
the latter; so that, remembering how separate and distinct | 
he usually kept his two styles, I expected, in taking up 
The Strength of the Strong (Mitts anv Boon), to be im-| 
mediately either disappointed or gratified. But, as it turns | 
out, the half-dozen essay-stories that make up this slender | 


alventure walk firmly hand-in-hand, and from the moment 
Guillaume-Mare makes his entrance upon the stage until 
the happy ending is reached any day might have been his 
last. The villain, too, is a satisfactory scoundrel, and cun- 
ning withal. “Brains,” he considered, “may conceive | 
revolutions, but it is the empty stomach which propagates | 
them.” I wonder whether they have the brains for it in| 
Berlin. 

j 











According to a recent official communiqué from Petrograd, | 
among the captures on the Caucasian Front was “an | 
apomecometer (an instrument for estimating altitudes).” | 
It is understood that the latest Turkish estimate of the | 
“All Highest” was captured with the instrument, but 
was found to be unfit for publication. 


“The Weser Zeitung now reports from Berlin that deliberations by 
the State authorities have led to the decision that from April 15 the 
meat ration will be increased to half a kilometre (about 17} ozs.) pet 
week.”—LTiverpool Daily Post. 

This must refer to the sausage-ration, which by reason of 
its length and tenuity is now advertised by the butchers 
(civilian) of Berlin as “ The Hixpensvure line.” 





“Sream Lunce—50 ft.x7} ft., fast, liquid fuel."—- Yachting Monthly. 
A meal of these dimensions should surely attract the 
attention both of the Foon Conrroiier and the Liquor 
Control Board. 
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army will assist the Allies has not yet | : 
been decided, so that President Winson; In a duel with revolvers last week] It is no longer the fashion to regard 
qill still be glad of suggestions from |two Spanish officers wounded one| the British as a degenerate race. Still 
our halfpenny morning papers. another. We have all along main-|it is good to know that one of our rat 
o,% }tained that duels with revolvers are|clubs has killed no fewer than three 
The military absentee who said he | becoming positively dangerous. hundred of these ferocious beasts. 
had just dined at a London restaurant, ++ * * 
and therefore did not mind going back} A cheque for twenty-five million dol-| A contemporary suggests that we 
to the trenches, acted rightly in not/lars has just been handed to M. Bruy,| may yet institute a system of pigeon 
disclosing the name of the restaurant. | Danish Minister at Washington, in| post, and thus assist the postal ser- 
° 7 payment for the Danish West Indies.| vices, There will- be fine mornings 
The report that M. Vene- - pera when the exasperated house- 





zetos was in London has holder will be waiting behind 
been denied by The Daily ithe door with a shot-gun for 
Mail and the Press Bureau. the bird which attempts to de- 
It is expected that the news liver the Income Tax papers. 
will at once be telegraphed to ae 

M. VENEZzELOs. 





a 

Two litigants in the Bom- 
_ bay High Court have settled 
| their differences by agreeing 
that the sum in dispute shall 
|be paid into the War Fund. 
| This is considered to be a 
| marked improvement on the 
lold method of dividing it 
between the lawyers in the 


| case, x & 
| * 





There is a proposal to 

| shorten theatrical perform 

| ances, and several managers| 
of revue, unable to determine | 
| which joke to retain, have in 

| desperation resolved to sacri- 

| fiee both. 


Owing to travelling and 
other difficulties the British } 
Association have decided not 
to hold their annual meeting // //,// / 
this year. Unofficially, the ‘ / x 
decision is attributed to the 


“Tt is my supreme war 
jaim,'’ said Count von Roon 
jin the Prussian House of 
| Lords, “to keep the Throne 
jand the Dynasty sky high.” 





growing prejudice against a | if We | Once we have knocked them 
continuance of the more /; , Y), {i SS YY SF sky high the Count can keep 
frivolous forms of enter- / aba) \ / / them in any old place he 
jtainment. , ey | SEZ likes. ee 

A soldier in Salonika has 4°77 2 Y. > At a recent concert at 
asked a friend in Surrey to ft otinsfen Cripplegate Institute in aid 
i , P / ~~ Rirvee Vout i . 9 . . 
send him some flower seeds of St. Dunstan's Hostel for 
for a garden in his camp. ; Sa | Blinded Soldiers, lightning 
We hear that Mr. Lyncn, Master (after the event). “Do YOU KNOW, YOUNG MAN, THAT sketches of cats by Lous 
M.P., is convinced that this THIS PAINS ME MUCH MORE THAN IT DOES You?” Walmn were sold by auction. 
is merely an inspired attempt The Terror. “No, I pipy' KNow, Six. Borie raat assertion | The sketching of these night- 
to obscure the real object GENUINELY EXPRESSES YOUR CONSIDERED OPINION I FEEL VERY prowlers by lightning is, we 
of the campaign. en. oral understand, a most exhilarat- 
* | This, we understand, includes cost of|ing pursuit, but the opportunities for 
|, We learn with satisfaction that it} packing and delivery. |it are comparatively rare, and most 
|18 proposed to form a Ministry of | ” j artists have to utilise the moon or the 
Health, for many of the Government! There is a serious shortage of mar-| searchlight. ee 
Departments seem to be suffering from | garine and many people have been | ; 7 ; 
& variety of complaints. | compelled to fall back on butter. It is announced that owing to the 
e * * 


* , ,shortage of paper the number of 
i . . . . ’ } - . . > 
|. In connection with a recent law case,| A gossip writer states that one of | propagandist pamphlets published by 

in which a certain Mr. Suaw was re-| the recent additions to the Metropolitan | the German Government will be dimin- 
| ferred to as “one of the public,” we | Special constabulary weighs seventeen | ished. The decision may also have 
| hasten to point out that it did not refer! stone. It is not yet decided whether | been influenced by the increasing 





to Mr. Grorak Brernarp SHaw, who, | he will take one beat or two. shortage of neutrals. 
of course, is not in that category. ." Rite 
* 2 | There is to be no General Election 


. ” ie : , ‘‘Father Waring’s boat became jammed 
| “Peanuts,” says The Daily Chronicle, | this year for fear that it might clash| \1ij. being lowered and hung dangerously, 
|“ . ‘ 
they descended safely.” 


| tion they deserve from our food experts.” | Tho Plonser (Allehabod) 
le pwonec é . 


* 
Several of our younger readers who} Another military absentee having told . 
profess to he food experts declare that the Thames Police Court magistrate | Another of our strong silent men. 
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| 
| 
| 


| they are ready to attend to all the pea- | that he did not know th lax | 
; 5 ere was a War | 
CHARIVARIA. _ , | auts that our contemporary cares to| on, it is expected that the Government | 
Tar question as to how America’s) put in their way. . , will have to announce the fact. 
* 


do not seem to be receiving the atten- | with the other War. but the ship’s surgeon cut the cackles and | 
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| I think the game has gone too far. 
| When Liberty gets on the wing 


And I might be the next to go. 


Yes, what has happened over there 


I take a very dubious tone 


| Simply to serve his private turn ; 


| My nerves are feeling rather bad 
| About the news from Petrograd. 


| O Allah! 


| 
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SYMPOSIUM OF 
THE CENTRAL WEAKNESSES. 
Ferpiz. 


Briefly, and speaking as a Tsar, 


You cannot always stop the thing. 
Vices from ill examples grow, 


Tino. 


May very well occur elsewhere. 
Fortune with me may prove as fickle as 
It did with poor lamented NicHotas. 
It was a silly thing to do 

To ape the airs of Writiam Two ; 

I cannot think what I was at, 

Trying to be an autocrat. 


MeuMED, 


About the fate of Allah’s Own. 
The Young Turk Party ’s been my bane | 
And caused me hours and hours of pain; | 
But, what would be a bitterer pill, 
There may be others younger still, 
Who, if the facts should get about, 
Would want to rise and throw me out. 


Ferpie. 


I don’t believe that W1LLIAM cares 
One little fig for my affairs. 
He roped me in to this concern 


And never shed a single tear 
Over my loss of Monastir. 

For tuppence, if | saw my way, 
I'd join the others any day. 


Tino, 
Last year (its memory still is green) O| 
How W111 loved his precious T'rxo! | 
He talked about our family ties 
And sent me such a lot of spies. 
But since his foes began to squeeze 
My guns inside the Peloponnese 
His interest in me has ceased ; 





I do not like it in the least. 
MEHMED. 


I lent him troops when things were! 


slack, 
He never mentions any “ line” 
Of Hixpensura's in Palestine. 
I cannot sleep ; I get such frights 
During these dark Arabian Nights. 
But he—he doesn’t care a dem. 
O Jerusalem ! O. S. 





“Tus Ons New Spring Fasnton. 
Every woman who wants the most economi- 


| cal new garment, should buy to-morrow’'s 


Datty Skercx.” 
Evening Standard. 
| It sounds cheap, but would it wear? 








BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Society “ War-WorkeErs.” 

Dearest Darane,—The scarcity of 
paper isn’t altogether an unmixed mis- 
fortune, as far as one’s correspondence 
isconcerned. Letters that don’t matter, 
letters from the insignificant and the 
boresome, simply aren't answered. For 
small spur-of-the-moment notes to one’s 
intimes who're not too far off, there's 
quite a little feeling for using slates. 
One writes what one’s to say on one’s 
slate (which may be just as dilly a little 
affair as you please, with plain or 
chased silver frame, enamelled mono- 
gram or coronet, and pencil hanging by 
a little silver chain), and sends it by a 
servant. When the note’s been read, 
it’s wiped off, the answer written, and 
the slate brought back. Jsn’t that frag- 
rant? I may claim to have set this 
fashion. Of course a very voyant slate 
is not just-so, The Bullyon-Bounder- 
mere woman set up one with a deep, 
heavily-chased gold frame, and “ B.-B.” 
at the top set with big diamonds, C’est 
bien elle! She'd used it only half-a- 
doZen times when it was snatched from 
her footwoman, who was taking it to 
somebody's house, and hasn't been 
heard of since! 

People Who Matter gave a double-page 
to illustrating ‘‘ War-Time Correspond- 
ence Slates of Social Leaders.” My 
slate’s there, and Stella Clackman- 
nan’s, and Beryl’s and several more. 
A propos, have you seen the series of | 
* Well-known War-Workers”’ they ‘ve | 
been having lately in People Who} 
Matter? They're really quite worth | 
while. There’s dear Lala Middleshire | 
in one of those charming “Olga” trench | 
coats (khakiface-cloth lined self- coloured | 
satin and with big, lovely, gilt -and- 
enamelled buttons), high brown boots, 
and one of those saucy little Belgian | 
caps with a distracting little tassel | 
wagging in front. The pickie is called | 
“The Duchess of Middleshire Takes a| 
War-Worker's Lunch,” and dear Lala | 





|is shown standing by a table, looking 


so bravely at two cutlets, a potato, a 
piece of war bread, a piece of war} 


: 2 | cheese and a small pudding. 
And now the beast won't pay em back. | “ 


Then there’s Hermione Shropshire, 
in a perfectly haunting lace and taffetas | 
morning robe, with a clock near her'| 
(marked with a cross) pointing to eight 
o'clock! (She lets her maid dress her 
at that hour now, so that the girl may 
go and make munitions.) And Edel- | 
fleda Saxonbury is shown in an even- 
ing gown, wearing her famous pearls. | 
She’s leaning her chin on her hand and 
gazing with a sweet wistful look at an| 
inset view of the hostel where she’s | 
washed plates and cups quite several | 
times. 


| sale at 17s, 11d. each.’’—Fashions for All, 


And last but not least there's a pickie 
that the journalist people have dubbed, 
“ Distinguished Society Women distin. 
guish themselves as Carpenters,” ¢ 
voilé Beryl, Babs and your Blanche, in 
delicious cream serge overall things, 
with hammers, planes, and saws em. 
broidered in crewels on the big square 
collars and turn-up cuffs, and enor. 
mously becoming carpenter's caps, look- 
ing at a rest-hut we've just finished, 
Oh, my dearest and best, you don't 
know what it is -to live till you ‘ve 
learned to carpent ! It’s positively en- 
thralling! When we're skilful enough 
we're to go abroad—mais il faut se 
taire! I don’t see why we shouldn't 
go now. We're as skilful as we shall 
ever be. And even if one or two of our 
huts had no doors what's that matter? | 
Besides, a hut with no door has a tre- 
mendous pull—there wouldn't be any | 
draughts ! 

Everyone's furious at the way the 
powers that be have treated Sybil East- | 
hampton. You know what a wonderful | 
thing her Ollyoola Love Dance is. Of 
course she’s lived among the Ollyoolas 
and knows them in all their moods. 
(They ‘re natives somewhere ever and | 
ever so far off, where there are palms and 
coral reefs, and the people don't believe 
in wrapping themselves up much.) And | 
so she’s given the dance at a great | 
many War Fund matinées. That little | 
Mrs. Jimmy Sharpe, daring to criticise | 
it, said there was too much Ollyoola | 
and not enough dance; but everybody | 
who counts simply raves about it. And | 
then, when some manager person | 
offered Sybil big terms to do it at the | 
“Incandescent,” he was “ officially in- | 
formed” that, if the Ollyoola Love | 
Dance went into the bill thea “ Incan- | 
descent” would be “placed out of | 
bounds”! What do you, do you think 
of that, m’amie? A piece of sheer artis- | 
try like the Ollyoola Love Dance to be 
treated so! And it’s wonderful not | 
only artistically but scientifically. | 
Each of dear Sybil's amazing wriggles | 
and squirms and crouches and springs | 
is absolutely true—eractly what an | 
Ollyoola does when it’s in love. ca 

We're all glad to think we ean still | 
see the Ollyoola Love Dance at War) 
Fund matinées. 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. | 











The Secrets of the Sales. 


‘A splendid line in corsets, in fine white 
coutil, usually sold at 14s. 11d., are offered 





“BRITISH HARRY THE ENEMY.” 
Provincial Paper. 
And all this time the Germans have 
been under the impression that it was 
British Tommy. 
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ALIMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Puncn. “DO YOU CONTROL FOOD HERE?” | 
CommissionairgE. “‘ WELL, SIR, ‘CONTROL’ IS PERHAPS RATHER A STRONG WORD. BUT | 
WE GIVE HINTS TO H JUSEHOLDERS, AND WE ISSUE ‘GRAVE WARNINGS,” | 


(Mr. Punch, however, is glad to note that more drastic regulations are about to be enforced.) 
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and her expression indicated that this 
was the sort of thing she was used to. 

There was no weeping, no extreme 
emotion. There was a philosophical 
detachment, a very prevalent humour, 
and, for the rest, signs of a quiet wait- 
ing for “The Day.” There is only one 
day for France, the day of the arrival 
of Frenchmen on German soil. When 
the English arrive in Germany there 
will be nothing doing, except some 
short and precise orders that we must 
salute all civilians and pay double for 
what we buy; but when the French 
arrive in Germany... and Heaven 


THE WATCH DOGS. 
LIX, 

My pear CHartes,—Reference the 
German withdrawal, The matter is 
proceeding in machine-like order, and 
one of the first great men to cross No- 
Man’s Land was myself in the noblest 
of cars. It was, 1 confess, a purely 
temporary and fortuitous arrangement 
which put me in such a conveyance, 
but I had the feeling that it was excel- 
lently fitted to my particular form of 
greatness, and there were moments 
when I was so enamoured of it that I 
was on the verge of getting into a hole 
with it and staying hid there till the | { 
end of the War. Just the right hole it 
was provided at every cross-roads, but 
the driver wouldn't try them and went 
| round by the fields. 

Of the flattened villages and the 
severed fruit-trees you will have read 
as much as I have seen. It’s a grue- 
some business, but one charred village 
is much like another, and the sight 
is, alas, a familiar one nowadays. For 
me all else was. forgotten in a. 
admiration of the French people. Their 
self-restraint and adaptability are be- 
yond words. These hundreds of honest 
people, just relieved from the domineer- 
ing of the Master Swine and restored 
to their own good France again, were 
| neither hysterical nor exhausted. They 
| were just their happy selves, very 
pleased about it all, standing in their 
doorways, strolling about the market- 
| place, watching the march of events as 
one might watch a play. Every house 
| had its tricolor bravely flying; where 
they 'd got them from so soon I don’t 
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know, but no Frenchman ever yet “WELL, SO YOU'RE GOING TO HAVE THE 
| failed, under any circumstances, to go agg ee Ras RAR 

5 : . 22 » ONLY FOMEN VER T TY, YOU 

produce exactly the right thing at ex-| xxow.* . “ 








actly the right moment. There was 
|a nice old Adjoint at the Mairie | 
| who wasn’t for doing any business at 
all, with the English or anyone else,! There is a story current, turning on 
until a certain formality had been ob- | these events, of a ‘young German officer 
served. He had a bottle of old brandy in | and an ofticial correspondence. It just 
his cellar, which somehow or other had | possibly may be true, since even among 
escaped the German eye these last two | such a rotten lot there might conceiy. 
years. This, said Monsieur, had first to| ably have been one tolerable fellow. 
be disposed of before any other business |The Higher Command had been much 
could conceivably be entertained . . .! intrigued to a church window, 
[ gathered he had risked much, every-| wanting to know (in writing) exactly 
thing possibly, in keeping this bottle why and how it had been broken; or 
two years; but nothing on earth would | rather, as it was the German Higher 
induce him to retain it two minutes! Command, exactly why and how it had 
longer. been allowed to remain unbroken. You 

Madame, the doctor's wife,approached know how these affairs develop in in- 
me as a friend with a request. Would terest and excitement the corre- 
I expedite a letter to her people, to | spondence passes down and down, from 
announce her restoration to liberty? I} one formation to another, and what an 
was at Madame’s disposal. She handed | air of urgency and bitterness they wear 
me the letter. I observed that the enve-; when they reach the last man. In 
lope was not closed down. Madame’s | this case the young German subaltern, 
| look indicated that this was intentional, ! who had : 


well in! 





as 


as 


no one else below him on 


send we are going to help them to get | 


| whom to put the burden of explaining 
|in writing, took advantage of his posi- 
ition, and wrote upon a slip, which he 
attached to the top of the others: “To 
| Officer Commanding British Troops, 
| Passed to you, please, as this town is 
/now in your area... .” 
| Probably the tale isn’t true, for if the 
| officer was a German he must have had 
|German blood in him, and if he had 
German blood in him there couldn't 
be room for anything else, certainly 
| not for a sense of humour. 

| We stayed longer than we should 
have done; this was an occasion upon 
which one could not insist on the limit | 
of ten handshakes per person. I was | 
delayed also by the Institutrice, who | 
wanted to borrow my uniform, so that 
she might put it on and so be in a 
position to start right off at once, paying 
back. She meant it too, and I should 
| not be surprised to hear that she's been 
jcaught doing it by this time. Her 
| mother was there in great form. Asked 
|for her opinion of the dear departed, 
she said she had already told it to 
| themselves and saw no reason to alter 
jit. “They make war only on women 
and children; they are ldches.” My 
N.C.O. got out his pocket-dictionary t 
discover the exact meaning of the word. 
She told us he needn’t trouble; it meant 
two months’ imprisonment. She had 
a face like a russet apple—a very nic 
russet apple, too. 

We didn’t get away before dark, and 
we found it very hard to discover ou 
way about new country when larg: 
hunks of it were missing altogether 
'One of the party would walk on t 
find the way, and later I would go fort! 
to find him. We could see the road 
| stretching away in front of us for kilo, 
|metres; but between us and it ther 
| would be twenty yards of nil. 

However, the car eventually learnt 
to stand on its back wheels, climl 
hedges and make its way home across 
country, having confirmed its general 
opinion of the Bosch, that he is only 
good at one thing, and that is destroy 
ing other people’s property. I am nov 
back in comfort again, and able t 
remember your suffering. 1 send here 
with a slice of bully beef (one) an 
potatoes (two), hoping that they wil 
not be torpedoed, and urging you t 
hang on, for we are now beginning & 
think of moving towards Germany, } 
only to see, when we get there, exactly 
what the Frenchman has been evolving 
in his mind all this time. . 

Yours ever, 








HENRY. 








“General Ludendorff has receive 1 the Re 
agle of the First Class.”—Central News. _ 
\n appropriate reward for his rapie 


flight. 
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Customer. “LOOK Out! You’RE CONFOUNDEDLY CLUMSY!” 


} NOWADAYS I NEVER WAS A BARBER AFORE, AND I ‘a 


COMRADES 
fy every home in England you will find their wistful faces, 
Where, weary of adventure, lying lonely by the fire, 
Untempted by the sunlight and the call of open spaces, 
They are listening, listening, listening for the ste p of their | 
desire. 


And, watching, we remember all the tried and never failing 
The good ones and the game ones that have run the years 
at heel ; 
Old Scamp that killed the badger single-handed by the 
railing, 
| And Fan, the champion ratter, with her fifty off the reel 


| The bitches under Ranksboro’ with hackles up for slaughter, 
The otter hounds on Irfon as they part the alder bowers 
| The tufters drawing to their stag above the Horner Water, 


| The setters on Ben Lomond when the purple heather 
/ flowers. 
| The collie climbing Cheviot to head his hill sheep string 
" ° . ° . ’ 
The Dandie digging to his fox among the Lakeside scars 
The Clumber in the marshes when the even ng flight i 
winging 
| And the wild geese coming over through the rose lig] 


and the stars. 


And my heart goes out in pity to each faithful 
fretting Wis 
Day by day in cot or castle with eyes on ihe dooi 
his dreams he hunts with 
no forgetting 
That he helped our love of En; 
Or War. 


~ 


» hardened us 


W. H. O. 





ee 





AND DESPISE THE JOB—SEE?” 


'E spiked the fiery dragon with a spear in both ‘is 
‘ands, 
But to-day, if 'e 'd to do what then he did, 
‘E ‘d roll up easy in an armoured car, 
BE ’d loose off a little Lewis gun 
Then ’e ‘d ‘oist the scaly dragon upon a G.S. wagon 
And cart ‘im 'ome to show the job was done. 
Then there weren't no airyplanes and there weren't no 





‘ 





New Assistant. “ WELL, YOU CAN'T BE PARTICKLER WHAT YOU DO 








When Moses fought with AMavex in days of long ago, 
{nd slew him for the glory of the Lord, 

‘Is longest range artiil’ry was an arrow and a bow, 
And ‘is small arms was a barrel-lid and sword; 

But to-day ‘e would ‘ave done ‘em in with gas, 
Or blowed ‘em up with just a mine or so, 

Then broken up their ranks by advancing with ‘is tanks, 
And started ‘ome to draw his D.8.0, 





When Sr. Georce 'e went a-ridin’ all naked through the | 
lan Is - | 
You can see ‘im on the back of ‘arf-a-quid— 


bombs and guns; 
, just biffed the opposition on the ‘ead. 
If the world could take all weapons from the British and 
the Uns, 
Could s« rap the steel, the copper and the lead ; . 
li we fought it out with pic k-’andles and fists, 
If the good old times would only come agin, 





When there weren't no dirty trenches with their rats and 
lice and stenches, 
W a month ‘ud see us whoopin’ through Berlin! 
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SPOOP. 

A Rerertory Drama 1x One Act. 

(“A repertory ploy is one that is unlikely to 
be repeated.” Saying.) 

CHARACTERS. 
John Bullyum, J.P. (Member of the 
Town Council of Mudslush). 

Mrs. Bullyum (his wife). 

Janet (their daughter). 

David (their son). 

Sceng.—The living-room of a smallish 
* house in the dullest street of a pro- 
vincial suburb, [{N.B.—This merely 
means that practically any scenery 
will do, provided the wall-paper tis 
sufficiently hideous. Furnish with 
the scourings of the properly-room— 
a great convenience for Sunday even- 
ing productions.] |The room contains 
rather less than the usual allowance 
of doors and windows, thus demon- 
strating a fine contempt for stage tra- 
ditions, An electric-light, disguised 
within a mid-Victorian gas-globe, 
occupies a conspicuous position on one 
wall, You will see why presently. 

When the curtain rises Janet, an 

awkward girl of any age over thirty 

(and made up to look it) is seated 

before the fire knitting. Her mother, 

also knitting, faces her. The appear- 

ance of the elder woman contains a 

very careful suggestion of the nearest 

this kind of play ever gets to low- 
comedy, 

Janet (glancing at clock on mantel- 
piece). It’s close on nine. David is 
late again, 

Mrs. B. He's aye late these nights. 
Tis the lectures at the Institute that 
| keeps him. 

[N.B.—Naturally both women speak 
with a pronounced accent, South 

Lancashire if possible. Failing 


that, anything sufficiently unlike | dramatist ! 





Mrs. B. (concerned). Dear, dear! 


And he used to be such a steady young | moving). 


fellow. 

[All that matters in their conversa- 
tion is now finished, but as the 
play has got to be filled up they 
continue to talk for some ten 
minutes longer, At the end- of 
that time— 

Janet (glancing at clock again). It’s 
half-past nine, and neither of they men 
back yet. 

[Which means that, while the atten- 
tion of the audience was diverted, 
the stage - manager must have 
twiddled the clock-hands round 
from behind. This is called 
realism. 

Mrs. B. Listen! Yer feyther’s comin’ 
now. 

[A door in the far distance is 
heard to bang. At the same 
instant John Bullyum enters 
quickly. Heis the typical British 
parent of repertory ; that is to 
say, he has iron-grey hair, a chin 
beard, a lie-down collar, and the 
rest of his appearance is a cross 
between a gamekeeper and an 
undertaker, 

Bullyum (He is evidently in a state | 
of some excitement ; speaks scornfully). | 
Well, here's a fine thing happened. 

Mrs. B. What is it, feyther ? 

Bully. (showing letter). That young 
puppy, Inkslinger, had the impudence 


to write me asking for our Janet. But 
I've told him off to rights. He’s 


nobbut a boot-builder. 
Janet (in a level voice). Ye’re wrong | 
there, feyther. Bob Inkslinger's a 
dramatist now. 
Bully. (thunderstruck). What? 
Janet (as before), He’s had a play 
taken by the Sad Sundays Society. 
Bully. Great Powers, a repertory 
And I’ve insulted him !—| 


Mrs. B. (as Janet only stares withoug 
Well, I never. 

Bully. And let’s have some books 
about the place—Bernarp SHaw— 

Janet (icily), He’s a back number 
now, feyther. 

Bully. Well, whoever’s the latest, 
Then you must go to plays and dances, 
lots of dances. (Struck with an idea) 
Where ’s David ? 

[As he speaks David enters, a tall 
ungainly youth with spectacles 
and a@ projecting brow. 

David, Here I yam, feyther. 

Bully. It’s close on ten. (Hopefully) 
Have ye been at a night-club? 

David. I were kept late at evenin’ 
class, 

Bully. Brr! (In an ecstasy of fury) 
See ye belong to a night-club before 
the week’s out. (He does his glare 
again.) I'll establish frivolity and a 
spirit of modernism in this household, 
if I have to take the stick to every 
member of it. 

Janet (springing up suddenly), Fey- 
ther! (A pause; she collects herself 


for her big effort.) Feyther, I’m one o’ 


they dour silent girls to whom ex- 
pression comes hardly, but (with veiled 
menace) when it does come it means 
fifteen minutes’ unrelieved monologue, 


| So tak’ heed. We’re not wanting these 


changes, and to be up-to-date, and all 
that. I’m happy as I am, and go's 
David. He has his hope of the council, 
and the bribes and them things. And 
I’ve my guild and my friends, with 
their odd clothes and variable accents. 
That’s the life I want, and I won't 
change it. I won't 
[Quite suddenly she breaks from 
them and rushes out of the room, 
slamming the door after her.| 

The others remain silent, appar- 

ently from emotion, but really to 

see if there will be any applause. 





ordinary English will serve. 


me, a town councillor. (He has grown 

Janet. He's that anxious to get on, white to the lips ; this is not easy, but tive old Bullyum speaks again, 
is David. |can be managed.) There'll be a play} Bully. (slowly and as if with an 
Mrs. B. Ay, ho's fair set on being | about me—about us, this house—every-| immense effort). Why couldn't she 
a town councillor one day, like thy | thing. But (passionately) I'll thwart| wait? ... She might have known 


When this is settled in the nega- 








feyther. 

Janet (quiet'y). That 'ud be fine. 

Mrs. B. You'd a rare long meeting 
at the women’s guild to-night. 

Janet (without emotion), Ay. They've 
elected me to go to Manchester on the 
deputation. 

Mrs, B. You'll like that. 

Janet (suppressing a secret pride so 
that tt is wholly imperceptible by the 
audience). It'll be well enough. I’m 
to go first-class. (A pause.) Young 
Mr. Inkslinger is going too. 

Mrs. B. (with interest). Can they 
spare him from the boot-shop ? 

Janet. He's left them. He's writing 
& play. 














him yet. Janet, my girl, do thee| 
write at once and say that I withdraw | 
my opposition to the engagement. 

Janet (duly). But I don’t want the} 
man. 

Bully. (hectoring). Am I your feyther | 
oramInot? [tell you you shall marry | 
him, And what's more, he shan't find 
us what he looks for. No, no (with| 
rising agitation), he thinks that because | 
I’m a town councillor I’m to be made! 
game of,does he? Well, I'lllearn him | 
different! (Glaring round) This room 
—it 's got to be changed. And you (to 
Janet) put on a short frock, something 
lively and up-to-date—d’ ye hear? At 
once ! 


we wouldn’t decide anything—that we 
never do decide anything — because it 
would be too much like a rounded 
climax. Well (rousing himself), let's 
put out the gas. 
[He moves heavily towards the con- 
spicuous bracket. 


David — (protesting). But, feyther, 
'tisn’t near time for bed yet. a 
Bully. (grimly). Maybe ; but ‘tis 


more than time play was finished. 
And this is how. 

(He turns the tap. A few moments 
later the light is switched © 
with a faintly audible click, and 
upon a stage in total darkness 
the curtain falls, 
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Recruit 








THE WOBBLER, 


My friend, whom for the purpose 
of concealing his identity I will call 
Wiggles, opened fire upon me on March 
Ist (coming in like a lion) with this: 

“Dear WittiaAmM,—I have not been 
well and my doctor thinks it might do 
me good to come to Cornwall for a few 
weeks. May I invite myself to stay 
with you? .. .” ; : 

I accepted his invitation, if 1 may 
put it so, and on March 6th received 
the following :— 

“Dear Winiiam,—I am not, as | 
think I said, at all well, and my doctor 
considers I had better break the journey 
at Plymouth, as it is a long way from 
Malvern to Cornwall. Would you re- 
commend me some hotels to choose 
from? I hope to start by the middle 
of the month a , 


I recommended hotels, and on 
12th heard from him again :— 

“Dear Wituiam,—I am very obliged 
to you. In this severe weather my 
doctor says that I cannot be too careful, 
and I doubt if I shall be able to start 
for ten days or so. Has your house 
& south aspect, and is it far from the 
sea? I require air but not wind. And 
could you tell me...” 

I 


a 


| 
the} 
| 











Officer. “Do YoU INHALE?" 


THE LONDON 
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Officer (anxious to pass his recruit who is not shooting well), “Do YoU sMOoKE MUCH?” 


“ ABOUT A PACKET OF WOODBINES A DAY, SiR.” 


Recruit. “ NOT MORE THAN A 
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PINT A DAY, Sir.” 











I began to think him a little exigeant. 


| But he was unwell. 


told him all right, though as a guest | Malvern. I do h 


On the 17th he answered me :— 
“* Dear WiLLiAM,—I understand you 
in the country. Would you 


live qi ile 


tell me whether a doctor lives near to 


you and whether you have a chemist 
within reasonable distance ? My doctor, 
who really understands my case, won't 
of my starting until the wind 
changes: but I hope . #: 

I drew a map showing my house, the 
nearest chemist’s shop, the doctor's 
surgery and a few other points of 
interest, such as Land’s End and the 
Lizard. This I sent to him, and on the 
22nd he replied: 

“Dear WituuMm,—I acknowledge 
your map with many thanks. There 
is one more thing. My doctor insists 
on a very special diet. Can your cook 
make porridge? I rely very largely on 


] 
hear 


| porridge for breakfast and 


I saw myself smiling at Lord DEvon- 
port and wired back, ‘Have you ever 


known a cook who couldn't make 
porridge ?” 

And on the 27th he issued his 
ultimatum :— 


Dear WriitraM,—I have consulted 
mv at ctor 
to tempt Providence by travelling at 
prest nt. so I have decided to remain in 


} ” 


pe 


1 he thinks I ought not | 


To this I replied :— 
“Dear Wicaies,—Holding as you | 
do the old pagan view of Provilence, 
you are quite right not to tempt it. 
|The loss is mine. I hope you will 
soon be rather less unwell.” 

Then I went away for three days 
without leaving an address, and when 
| I returned it was to learn that Wiggles 
|had arrived on the previous evening. 
| And in my study I found him, together 
| with four wires (two to say he wasn’t 
jcoming and two to say he was) and a 
| table loaded with prescriptions. 

He eats enormously. 








| 

INKOMANIA. | 

(Suggested by Mr. Sumonts’ recently | 
published volume.) 

O Srreer of Ink, O Street of Ink, 

Where printers and machinsts swink 

Amid the buzz and hum and clink; 

By night one cannot sleep a wink, 

There is no time to stop or think, 

One half forgets to eat or drink, 

One’s brains are knotted in a kink, 

One always lives upon the brink 

Of “ happenings’ that strike one pink, | 

One day the dollars gaily chink, | 

The next your funds to zero shrink. 

| And yet I'm such a perfect ninc- 

| Ompoop I cannot break the link 

|} ‘That binds me to the Street of Ink. 
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FOR THE BURIED CABLE, SiR, It’s 











CHILDREN’S TALES FOR 
GROWN-UPS. 
Vi. 
Tae Car AnD THE Kina, 

Tue cat looked at the King. 

She was the boldest cat in the world, 
but her heart stood still as she vindicated 
the immemorial right of her race. 

What would the King say? 
would the King do? 

Would he call her up to sit on his 
royal shoulder? If so, she would purr 
her loudest to drown the beating of her 
heart, and she would rub her head 
against the royal ear. How splendid 
to be a royal gat ! 

Or perhaps he would appoint her 
Mouser to the King’s Household, and 
she would keep the King’s peace with 
tooth and claw. 

Or perhaps she would become play- 
mate to the Royal children, and live on 
cream and sleep all day on a silken 

, cushion. 

| Or—and this is where her heart 
ceased to beat—perhaps she would pay 

| the price of her temerity and the 

| Hereditary Executioner would smite off 

| her bead. 

g She had put it boldly to the test, to 


What 





sink or swim. What would the King 
do? 

The King rose slowly from his throne 
and passed out to his own apartments, 
whilst all the Court bowed. 

The King had not noticed the cat. 








The Ruling Passion. 

‘*A Russian official accredited to this coun- 
try, in an interview with a representative of 
the Morning Post yesterday, said :— 

Potatoes.” 
Evening Times and Echo (Bristol). 

‘*T could well enter into the feelings of this 
lad’s colonel when, with a lint in his eye, he 
descrihimbed as ‘ a riceless youngster.’ '’ 

Civil and Military Gazette. 
We fear that the insertion of the 
bandage in the colonel’s eye must have 
prevented him from forming a true 
appreciation of the young fellow. 


Headline to a leading article in The 

Evening News :— 
“Watcu Irary anp Russ1a.” 

Extract from same :— 

“We ought to keep our eyes fixed on the 
Western front.” 
Correspondents should address their 
inquiries to Carmelite, Squinting House 





Square. 





HERBS OF GRACE, 
VI. 
RoseMArY. 


WHENAS on summer days I see 

That sacred herb, the Rosemary, 

The which, since once Our Lady threw 

Upon its flow’rs her robe of blue, | 

Has never shown them white again, 
But still in blue doth dress them— 

Then, oh, then 
I think upon old friends and bless them. 


And when beside my winter fire 

I feel its fragrant leaves suspire, 

Hung from my hearth-beam ona hook, 

Or laid within a quiet book 

There to awake dear ghosts of men 
When pages ope that press them— 

Then, oh, then 
I think upon old friends and bless then. 


|The gentle Rosemary, I wis, 

Is Friendship’s herb and Memory 8. 

Ah, ye whom this small herb of grace 

Brings back, yet brings not face to 

iace, 

Yea, all who read these lines I pen, 

Would ye for truth confess them « 
Then, oh, then 








Think upon old friends and bless them. 
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German Socrauist. “I 
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VICTORY FIRST. 


HOLD OUT MY HANDS TO YOU, COMRADE!” 


Russrax RevonuTionary. “HOLD THEM UP, AND THEN I MAY TALK TO YOU,” 
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| ician would be none the 


| to give his first answer 


tary to the Ministry of 
| National Service. There 





| must put a Question down, the House 
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| Viscount Va 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | Lords, and the Commons will hence- | lairge.” 
Monday, April 2nd.—The Mrnister | forth miss the elegant and well-groomed | insisted upon administering the oath 


or Munrrioys informed the House that, | figure which 
owing to the demand for explosives, | Treasury Bene 


there is a shortage of acid for artificial | careful of the Graces. ppily O: sobk 

It is rumoured that Mr. | City has found another distinguished | ringing tones in which Mr. Marniorr 
'man to succeed him. Mr. J. A. R.| proclaimed his allegiance to our Sover- 

Prete, feeling that it is up to them | Mirniorr may indeed be said to have) eign Lord, Kine GrorGe rue Firra, 


fertilisers. 
Sxvowpes, Mr. Ovurmwarre and Mr. 


to do something useful 
for their country, have 
placed at Dr. App1son’s 
disposal a selection from 
the speeches delivered 
by them during the War, 
containing an abundant 
supply of the necessary 
commodity. 

Mr. Josern Martin 
has all the migratory in- 
stincts of his well-known 
family, and flits from 
East St. Pancras to Brit- 
ish Columbia and back 
again with engaging ir- 
regularity. On his rare 
visits to Westminster he 
is always ready to impart 
in a somewhat strident 
voice (another family 
characteristic) the politi- 
cal wisdom that he has 
garnered from the New 
World and the Old. But 
somehow the House fails 
to take him at his own 
valuation, and when he 
tried to belittle the Im- 
perial Conference, on the 
ground that the Domin- 
ion Premier and his col- 
leagues would be much 
better employed at home, 
I think there was a gen- 
eral feeling that the phys- 


worse for a dose of his 
own prescription. 
Cheers greeted little 
Mr. SterpHEN WALSH as 
he stepped to the Table 


+ 
Mi 
TN A 19°97 


as Parliamentary Secre- 


John Bull (to President Wizso) 
were more cheers (in °™ S*-" 

which, had etiquette permitted, the 
Press Gallery would have liked to join) 


when it was found that the new Minister a Member. U 


needed no megaphone, every word being oath is a private affair between the Mr. Bonar Law stoutly denied that 
audible all over the House. And when neophyte and the Clerk, andthe House|the National Service scheme was & 
finally he gave Mr. Prineie a much-|hears nothing more than a confused | failure, but admitted that the Cabinet 
needed corrective, by telling him that;murmur before the ceremony is con-| was looking into it with a view to its 
if he wanted further information he | cluded by the new Member kissing the | improvement. Up to the present some 


Book or 
cheered again. So far as a single 
incident enables one to judge, another | 
representative of Labour has “ made 
good.” 


ing up the rig! 
would have 








THE UNITED STATES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


obtained a P: 
even before, strictly speaking, he was | statements can ever be helpful. Then 
< ' 


more oiten 


|adopting the Scottish fashion of hold- 


none 


| Highland chieftain, “she just stude in 


: ———— 
LENTIA has gone to the|the middle of ta fluir and swoor aj 
Not since Mr. Braptaven 


lent distinction to a to himself has the House been so much 
h not in these days too | stirred; even Members loitering in the | 
Happily Oxford| Lobby could almost have heard the 


Tuesday, April 3rd.— 
Mr. Kine really displays | 
a good deal of ingenuity 
in his endeavours to get 
men out of the Army. 
His latest notion is that 
all Commanding Officers | 
at home should be or- 
dered to give leave to! 
those men who have gar- 
dens so that they may re- 
turn to cultivate them. 
There would, no doubt, 
be a remarkable develop- 
ment of horticultural 
enthusiasm among our 
home forces if the War 
Office were to smile upon 
the idea; but, though 
fully alive to the value 
of food - production, the 
UnNpDER - SECRETARY was 
unable to assent to this 
wide extension of “ agri- 
cultural furlough.” 

A request by the Press | 
Bureau that newspapers | 
would submit for its ap- | 
proval any articles deal- | 
ing with disputes in the | 
coal-trade gave umbrage 
to several Members, who 
saw in it an attempt by 
the Government to fetter | 
public criticism. Mr. } 
Brack mildly explained 
that the object was only 
to prevent the appear-| 
ance of inaccurate state- 
ments likely to cause frie- 
tion in an inflammable | 
trade. When Mr. Kase) 
still protested, Mr. Brack | 
again showed that his | 
velvet paw conceals 2 | 
very serviceable weapon. 
“ Surely the Honourable 
Member does not believe that inaceurate 





AND AMERICA. 
. “Bravo, Simm! DELIGHTED TO HAYE YOU ON 


wliamentary reputation 


sually the taking of the/| there was silence. 


220,000 men have volunteered, but as 
about half of these are already engaged 
on work of national importance 4f- 
Nevinne CHimpernar is still a long 


way short of his hoped-for half-a-million 
- : _ _ NT TT 


in these days 


16 hand. Oxford's elect 
of this. Like the 
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ready, like the British Army, to go any 
| where and do anything. 

A telegram from the British Ambass- 
| ador at Washington, stating that Pre- 
|sident Witson’s War-speech had been 
| very well received, and that Congress 

was expected to take his advice, gave 
great satisfaction. As the MINISTER 
| FOR AGRICULTURE observed, “ The out- 
look for early potatoes may be doubtful, 
but our Sprina-Rice promises excel- 


lently.”’ 


alleged differences with the SecrETARY 


Bench, and next by handsomely sup- 
s the new Military Service Bill. 
n return the Unpger-SEcRETARY FOR 
War introduced a much-needed amend- 
ment by which men wholly engaged on 
food-production may be exempted by 
the Board of Agriculture from the pro- 
cess of “‘re-combing ” now to be applied 
to the rest of the population. 
Wednesday, April 4th.—Mr. SNowDEN 
approves of the selection of the two 
Labour Members who are to form part 
of a deputation about to proceed to 
Petrograd to convey to the Russian 


British people. Possibly the neckties 











of the proposed envoys are not of a 








Mr. Proruero has made up bis! 
or State ror War, and signalized the | 


treaty of peace first by snuggling up} 
to Mr. Macrpnerson on the Treasury | 


Government the congratulations of the | 


f 
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tured trench), “CooM AWA’ UP HERE, DONAL’; IT’S DRIER.” 











| sufficiently sanguinary shade, or their | a 3 2 
| brows are not lofty patie to proclaim | MAXIMS OF THE MONTHS. 
them true “leaders of thought.” The|(Composed during the recent Spring 
suggestion that the Member for Black-| snowstorm), 

burn should himself be despatched to| Faoyw January's start to close 
Petrograd (without a return ticket) has|]¢ rains or hails or sleets or snows. 
been regretfully abandoned. es ; : 
: | For atmospherical vagaries 

The palm perhaps is February's, 








Prepared for the Worst. 


| Extract from a Canadian lease-|To say March exits like a lamb 





form :— Is Falsehood’s very grandest slam. 
‘Will during the said term keep : at its P sate , 
Will during the said term keep and at its/ April may smile in Patagonia, 
expiration leave the premises in good repair | 7. i 
(reasonable wear and tear and accidents by fire But here it always breeds pneumonia, 


May, alternating sun and blizzard, 


tempest expected).” 
: ; Plays havoc with the stoutest gizzard. 


‘* Gentleman single letterarian sportsman 5 
nguages tennant pretty little cottage charm-| No part of England is immune 


ted between Montreux Vevey, com " ; 
a as : eet priest be | From frost and thunder-storms in June. 
plete sanitary accommodations vicinity boat, | 


the, Gr eens om Seg ee | Only the suicide lays by 
PAYING Gl ST . * +} 

| moderate terms, Pression s and Austro-Ger- His thickest hose throughout July. } 

ene, Mieeheliets See rm agi engl | August, in spite of dog-days’ heat, 

We do not quite know what a single) po? goods is very hard to beat. | 





letterarian is, but he seems to be a| : 
person of discriminating taste. | The equinoctial gales, remember, 

_—— - | Are at their worst in mid-September, 

“ Ayrantes, Pouttry AND Pets. 

Lady ——’s Teeth Society, Ltd.—Gas 2s., | 

teeth at hospital prices, weekly if desired.” 

Daily Paper, 


Old folk, however hale and sober, 
Die very freely in October, 


, | November with its clammy fogs 
We are not told under which category | pn. bronchial region chokes and clogs. 
Lady ——’s dentures come, but venture | Fite 
‘to point out that in these days no one; December, with its dearth of sun, 
should make a pet of them. For sheer discomfort takes the bun. 
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| THE ITALIAN IN ENGLAND. 


In the course of a recent search for 
Italian conversation manuals I came 
upon one which put so strangely novel 
a complexion on our own tongue that, 
though it was not quite what I was 
_ seeking, 1 bought it. To see ourselves 

as others see us may be a difficult opera- 
tion, but to hear ourselves as others 
hear us is by this little book made quite 
easy. Everyone knows the old story 
of the Italian who entered an East- 
| bound omnibus in the Strand and asked 
to be put down at Kay-ahp-see-day. 
Well, this book should prevent 
him from doing it again. 

But its great attraction is the 
courageous personality of the 
protagonist as revealed by his 
various remarks. For example, 
most of us who are not linguists 
| confine our conversations in for- 
| eign places to the necessities of 
life, rarely leaving the beaten 
track of bread and butter, knives 
and forks, the times of trains, 
cab fares, the way to the station, 
the way to the post-office, hotel 
prices and washing lists. And 
even then we disdain or flee from 
syntax. But this conversation- 
alist embroiders and dilates. He | 
is intrepid. He has no reluct- 
ances. Where we in Italy would, 
at the most, say to the came- 
riere, “ Portaci wna tazza di 
caffe,” and think ourselves lucky 
to get it, he lures the London 
waiter to invite a disquistion on 
the precious berry. Thus, he 
begins: * Coffi is ri-marchébl for 
iz vére stim-vilétin propérté. Du 
ju nd hau it uds discdvvard ?” 
The waiter very promptly and 
properly saying, “ Né, Sér,” the 
Italian unloads as follows: “Uél, | 
ai uil tél gu thet iz discdvvaré 
is séd tu hév bin dchéseiont bai | 
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thi folléin sércomstanz. Som géts, hu} 
braus-t dp-dn thi plént from huice thi | 
cofi sids ar gathard, uéar dbsérv-d bai | 
thi gothards tu bi échsidingle uéchful, | tious even to his hatter: “FE hét sciud 
dnd Ofn tu chépar ébaut im thi nait; thi | bi prépérsciond tu thi héd énd pérson, for 
prdior Ov é nébarin monnastere, wiscin | it is laf-ebl tu si é largg hét dp-dn é\been wrought by the War, but no- 


huice dpsét maind énd hart. An-héppe 
thé-s an-uére jongh pérsins, hu spénd 
théar pré-scids taim in ridin nov-éls ! 
Thé du not né thét nov-éllists, génnéralle 
spichin, ar thi laitést énd thi mést 
huim-sical raittars, hu hiv uéstéd énd 
uést théar laif in liidnés.” 

English people abroad do not, as a 
rule, drop aphorisms by the way; but 
our Italian loves to do so. Thus, to 
one stranger (in the section devoted to 
Virtues and Vices), he remarks, ‘ Uith- 
aut Riligion ui sciud bi urs thén bists.” 
To another, “Thi igotist spichs cdntin- 
nitalle dv himsélf énd méchs himsélf 


EERCE 





| the fair with yur hénds.” His presence 
of mind saves him from using his own 
hands for the purpose. Resourceful. 
ness is indeed as natural to him as to 
| Sir CoRIsTOPHER WREN in the famous 
/poem. ‘Uilliam,” he says to his man, 
“if énebide asch-s for mi, ju wil sé 
thét ai scél bi béch in é fort-nait.” 

He meets Miss Butterfield. 

“Mis Bottarfild,” he says, “wil ju 
ghiv mi é glas dv udtar, if ju plis?” 
And that is the end of the lady. Or I 
think so. But there is just a possi- 
bility that it is she (no longer Miss 
Butterfield, but now a Signora) whom 
jhe rebukes in a coffee-house: 
| “* Mai diar, du not spich dv pél- 
| litichs in é Cofi-Haus, for nd 
| travvellar, if priidént, évvar 
\téchs ébaut pollitichs in pdb- 

lich.” And again it may be for 

Miss Butterfield that he orders | 











i 


“T AIN'T ENOUGH PAPER TO WKOP HIM UP, MISTER; BUT 
| ONE'LL NOTICE A NOOD WURZEL IN WAR-TIME.” 


thi séntar ov évvére thingh.” And toa 
third, a little tactlessly perhaps, ‘ Jm- 
polait-nés is disgéstin.”’ He is senten- 


}a charming present (first say- | 
jing it is for a lady): “ Ghiv mi | 
thet ripittar sét with rubés, thet | 
straich-s thi aurs énd thi héj- | 
aurs. 

Finally he embarks for Aus- 
tralia and quickly becomes as 
human as the rest of us. “Thi | 
uind,” he murmurs uneasily, “is 
raisin. Thi si is vére rof. Thi 
mé-scion dv thi Stim-bét méch-s | 
mi an-uéel, Ai fil vére sich. Mai} 
héed is dizze. At hév got é héd- | 
éch.” But he assures a fellow- | 
passenger that there is no cause | 
for fear, even if a storm should | 
come on. “ Du ndt bi dlarmd,” | 
he says; “théar is nd déngg-ar. | 
Thi Chép-tén ov this Stima-r ts | 
é vére clévar mén.” 

His last words, addressed 
apparently to the rest of the 

| passengers as they reach Ade- 
'laide, are these: “Lét és méch 
hést énd go tu thi Costim-Haug 
NO | tu hév aur logh-éggs éch-samant. 
a 'In Ostrélia, thi Céstém-Haus | 
| Offisars ar not hétte, bat vére pélait.” 








EMERGENCY RATIONS. 


In our village many disruptions have 


_ tu chip his ménchs éuéch ét théar mat-|smol héd, énd é smél hét ép-dn é largg| thing has ever approached the state of 


| tins, traid if thi edffi ud prédiis thi sém | 


héd.” But sometimes he goes all 


‘turveydom which eame in with the 


| Offécht dp on thém, és it uds dbsérv-d tu astray. He is, for instance, desperately | system of daily rations. 


| du dp-dn thi gots; thi sdch-sés dv his | ill-informed as to English law. 


In 


| Margery brought home the first news 


| échspérimént léd tu thi apprésciéscion | England, he tells us, and believes the! of the revolution. 


ov iz vallin. 


fiction before our chatty alien, but pays 
dearly for his rash act. In these words 


|pathetic fallacy, “tht tréns stdrt énd 
A little later a London bookseller has | arraiv vére pongh-citalle, dthar-uais|“ The Joneses have got the two old 

: ; ; ‘ : ee Ce: : . . . ” 

the temerity to place some of the latest | passén-gidrs hu arraiv-lét for théear bis- | Miss Singleweeds staying with them. 


nés cud sii thi Compane for dém-éqq-s.” 
He is calm and collected in an emer- 


“ Most extraordinary thing,” she said. 


| “What!” I exclaimed, swallowing 
my ration of mammalia in one aston- 


did the Italian let him have it:—* Ai) gency. Thus, to a lady who has burst ished gulp. “Why, only two or preci 
days ago Jones told me very privately 
that the Singleweeds were two of 

most interfering, bigoted, cabbag 


du not laich nov-éls ét dl, bicd-s é ndv-él 
is bat é fichtiscids tél stof-t dv 36 méne 
fantastical dids énd nénsénsical udrds, 


into flames, “ Bi not éfréd, Madam,” he 
says, “thi fair hés cét jur gaun. Lé 


|daun dp-on thi flor, énd ju wil put aut 
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Plough Girl, “ MABEL, 





ing old cats that he had ever 
across,” 
“Cabbage-eating! 


come 


” repeated Margery 


thoughtfully. “ How stupid we are. 
That's it, of course.’ 

“What's it?” 

” Why, cabbage-eating. The Single 


weeds haven't touched meat since | 
don’t know when, so for a consideration 
of brussels-sprouts and a few digestive 
biscuits the Joneses will have five 
pounds of ; genuine beef to play with. 

“Hogs!” I said. 

The hospitable influence of the new 
scheme of rationing spread very rapidly 
A few days later we heard that Sir 
Meesl y Goo rmay, the most self-indul- 
gent and incorrigible egotist in tl 


c 


neighbourhood, had introduced a col 
lection of octogenarian aunts to nie 


household, and, when 1 was performin 
my afternoon beat, I was just 
to see the butcher's boy, assisted by the 
gardener, delive ring what looked to be 
@ baron of beef at Sir Meesly’s back 


in time ( 


door, It was an enerv: ating and dis- 
gusting spect: vwcle, well calculated to 
upset the moral of the steadiest spe cial 
in the local force. 


That night at 
Vellian thought. 

“ Look here,” I 
late of petit pois (1 411) and miis-cuc ing 
badly, * what aan has ving Uncle T 
to stay for a few weeks 
“Last time hecame,” 


— 


dinner I had a Machia- 


+ 


sak a stab bing F ¢ a 
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replied Margery 


DO GO AND ASK THE 
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WPT 


” 


FARMER IF WI SHAFTS. 


“you said that etl would latinas! a munition factory, which, I must 
you to ask him again. You haven't | admit, has benefited my health in an 


CAN HAVE A SMALLER HORSE. THIS ONE'S TOO TALL POR THE 


forgotten his chronic dyspepsia, have | ‘extraordinary manner, so much so that | 


you? iI have entirely 

“Of course not,’ 
little pained at such flagrant gaucherie; | will be glad to hear, I am able to eat 
‘but you can't east off a respectable | likea hunter,as we used tosay. Hoping 
blood relation because he happens toj to find you all flourishing on Thursday 


live on charcoal and hot water.” next, about luneh-time, 


[ deli Ye ‘red an irritable attack on a} “ Your affectionate Uncrr Tom.” 
lentil pudding. . Instinetively I took my belt in a hole 

“ Right-O,” agreed Marjory. “And/Then Margery silently placed this in 
I'll ask Joan as well. She won't be! front of me:— 
able to come until Friday, because | ‘ aM Shiga Noe 
she’s having some teeth extracted on| DARLING A ARGERY ,—How perfectly 
Thursday.’ jsweet of you! I shall simply love it. 

tis a - 

Mite r ‘all Marjory is not altogether I am feeling especially beany as I have 
without perception. just finished with the dentist—-usually 


er over I wrote, in my best style, 
. short sponts aneous invitation to Uncle 


Dir 
- all, that it was not necessary to take 








fom. Margery wrote a more discursive |OU% any of my teeth. I adore him. 
a to Joan. | No lime for more. Heaps to tell you 
‘T think we ought to celebrate this,” | Friday. ‘Your loving J.J.” 
I suggested. “ Let's be extravagant.” “Hullo! Where are you off to?” | 
\ll ‘said Margery. “ What) asked, as Margery made for the door. 
shall it be, champagne o1 potatoes ? " “Off to? Why, to put our names 
Two da later I received the fol- | down on the Singleweeds’ waiting list. 
lowing | I took my belt up another hole and 
My pear James,—Thank you very | whistling The Bing Boys out of shee: 
ch tor ¥ lr invitation, which I am desperate bravado, made my gloomy 
ed to ace ept. The country, | way to the potato patch 
e: all, is the proper place for old 
fogeys like my self, as it is very difficult A Master of the Quill. 
‘them to live up to the present-day Of Swinburne’s persanal characterist 
bustle of a large City For the last six Mr. Goose, as was to be expected, writes ad 
ont l h c } een a in QO ke j jobs at ; mirably a Daily News and Leader. 


lost the troublesome | 
I retorted, looking a | dyspepsia I suffered from, and now, you | 


}a hateful person—who found out, after 
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GERMAN MEASLES. | 

“ Francesca,”‘I said,“ you must admit that at last 1) 
have you at a disadvantage.” 

“TI admit nothing of the sort.” 

« Well,” I said, “ have you or have you not got German 
measles? It seems almost an insult to put such a ques- 
tion to a woman of your energy and brilliant intellectual 
capacity, net Sa force me to it,” 


“Come, come, don’t fob it off on the Doctor. He didn’t 
wilfully provide you with an absurd attack of this childish 
isease.” 


“No, he didn’t; but when I was getting along quite 
| nicely with the idea that I was suffering from a passing 
| headache he butted in and sent me to bed as a German 
measler—and now we've all got it.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ you've all got it, all my little chickens 
and their dam—you ‘re the dam, remember that, Francesca 
—Muriel’s got it, Nina’s 
Frederick has got it very; 
| slightly, but he insists on 
having all the privileges of 
the worst kind of invalid; 
and you've got it, Fran-|. 
cesca, and I’m left scathe- 
less in a position of unlimited 
— and no responsi- 

i 





she said, “it’s 
| terrible, but you will use 
your strength mercifully.” 

“T’'m not at all sureabout 
that. At first I felt like one 
of those old prisoner John- 
nies—Baron TRENCK, you 
know, or LatupE — who 
were all shaky and mild! 
when they were at last re- | 
leased; but now I've had| # 
time to think—yes, I've) 
had time to think.” 

“And what is the result 
of your thoughts?” 

“The result,” I said, “ is 
that I’m determined to do things thoroughly. I've 
mastered all your jealously-guarded secrets and I 've| 
allowed the strong wind of a man’s intellect to blow 
through them. I am facing the cook on a new system 
and am dealing with the tradesmen in a spirit of inexorable 
resolution. The housemaid is being brought to heel and 
has already begun not to leave her brushes and dust-pans 
lying about on the floors of the library and the drawing- 
room, Stern measures are being taken with the kitchen- 
maid; and Parkins, that ancient servitor, is slowly being 
reduced to obedience, Even the garden is feeling the new 
influence and potatoes are being planted where no potatoes 
were ever planted before. Everything, in fact, is being 
reformed.” | 

“I warn you,” said Francesca, “that your reforms will 
not be allowed to goon. As soon as I can get rid of the 
German measles 





local fauna). “‘Lumme! Ly 1? AIN 


COME TO LIFE!”’ 





| 





“ But that,” I said, “is the counter-revolution.” 


| “It is; and it’s going to begin as soon as I get out! 
| of bed. 


| shall defend our liberty to the utmost against all attacks within and 


“And what are you going to bring out of bed with you?’ 
“Common sense,” said Francesca. 


“Not at all,” I said, “You're going to bring out of bed | 


all but ruined Russia and is in process of ruining Germany, 


got it, Alice has got it and 





ScENE: A lonely road somewhere in France. 


Diminutive Warrior (suddenly confronted with ferocious specimen of the 
"T THE REGIMENTAL COAT-OF-ARMS S 


ne shall restore everything to its former} Another family quarrel between Kpésos and Ij. 
condition.” | : 


"| without. The Russian revolution will not quail before the bays 


with you that hard reactionary bureaucratic spirit which 


It will be just as if the Tsarrrsa got loose and began to 
have her own way again. By the way, Francesca, what 
does one do when the butcher says there won't be an 
haunch of mutton till Tuesday, or when the grocer refuses 
you your due amount of sugar?” 

“A Tsarirsa,” said Francesca haughtily, “cannot con- 
cern herself with sugar or haunches of mutton.” 

“ But suppose that the Tsarrrsa has got German measles, 
Couldn't she manage to beat up an interest in mundane 
affairs?” 

“T'll tell you what,” said Francesca. 

“D6,” I said; “I'm dying to hear it.” 

“Well, you'd better let the strong wind of a man's 
intellect blow through them.” 

« What,” I said—“ through the haunch of mutton ?” 

“Yes, you could do without the haunch, you know, and | 
score off the butcher.” 
“That's a sound idea. You're not so badly measled | 
oS }as I thought you were.” 
| “Qh,” she said, “I shall | 
| soon be rid of them alto- | 
| gether.” 
| ‘To tell you the truth, I | 
wish you'd hurry up.” 

“Long live the counter- | 
revolution !” | 





* Oh, as long as you like,” 
I said. 

Have you given the chil- | 
dren their medicine and | 
taken their temperatures?” | 
| “I'm just off to doit,” I) 
| said. %. C. L, 








**The Wady Ghuzzeh, or river | 
of Gaza, a stream-bed which | 
| makes no large assertion on the 
|map. But it ‘just divides the 
desert from the sewn.’” 

Sunday Paper. 





Being, as you might say, a 
mere thread. 





sinieninetiid ieciiiealal Extracts from an article 
entitled “« London Sights: An Australian’s Impressions ” :— 

“When all is over and we are back where the coyote cries . . . 
when the Rockies are looking down at us from their snowy heights, 
and the night-time silence steals across the fir-bordered foothills. . . 

Sunday Twnes. 

Yet what is all this to the longing of the Canadian for the 
nightly howl of the kangaroo and the song of the wombat 
flitting among the blue-gums in his native bush ? 





According to a French philosopher mankind is divided 
into two categories, Les Huns et les autres. 





‘* Sydney, January 2. 
Concurrently with the inauguration of the new time schedule at 
2 a.m. on Monday a violent earth tremor was experienced at 
Orange. An accompanying noise lasted about a half minute.” _ 
Brisbane Courwr. 


* Petrograd, Wednesday. 
The Council of Workmen's Delegates has issued an appeal to the 
proletariat, which contains the following striking passage : We 


fwyaa, mfwyawayqawyqa.”—Dublin Evening Mail, 
If that won't frighten it nothing will. 
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| had led me to expect from him. 


| the hard-drinking Irish squireen, and Mrs. Slattery, his 
| adoring housekeeper. There is red blood in both, and not 
i less in Charles Stuart, a hero whose earlier adventures 








“YOU WOULDN'T THINK IT TO LOOK AT "IM, BUT WHEN I says 
WITH YER BLINKIN’ TOOTHPICK,’ ’E SEZ, ‘AND I'LL COME QuUIET,’”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 

I am wondering whether, among the myriad by produets | 
of the War, there should be numbered a certain note of 
virility hitherto (if he will forgive me for saying so) foreign ' 
to the literary style of Mr. E. Tempie Tuurston. Because 
I have certainly found Enchaniment (Unwiy) a far more 
vigorous and less saccharine affair than previous experience 
For which reason I find 
it far and away my favourite of the stories by this author 
that I have so far encountered, I certainly think (for ex 
ample) that not one of his Cities of Beautiful Barley-Sugar 
contains any figures so alive as those of John Desmond, 


| 


with smugglers, secret passages and the like have an 
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its subject-matter. When, moreover, the name on the 











‘"ANDS UP,’ 'B ANSWERS BACK IN PUFFICK ENCLISH, ‘STEADY ON 








title-page is that of Mr. W. Perr River, you may with 
equal security anticipate that, whatever troubles befall this 
English family by the way, they will eventually reach a 
happy ending, and find all for the best in the best of all 
genially humorous worlds, As indeed it proves 


that when the crash came they had one of those quite 


in to steer them back to prosperity. 
us how the Kaiser compelled the Hilliers to leave “The 


Croft,” and how that very capable woman, Miss Weston, 


But of | 
course the Hilliers were exceptionally fortunate in the fact | 





‘invaluable super-domestics whom Mr. Perr Riper delights | 
The story tells | 


restored it to them again, chiefly by the aid of her antique | 


‘shop; and to anyone who has recently been a customer in 


such an establishment this result fully explains itself, I 


‘need not further enlarge upon the theme of the book. 


Your previous knowledge of Mr. Perr Ringer's method will 
enable you to imagine how the various members of the 


almest SrevENsoNIAN vigour. All the life of impoverished | Hillier household confront the changes brought by The 
Waterpark, with its wonderful drawing-room full of pre | Amazing Years; but this will not make you less anxious to 
carious furniture, is excellently drawn. mle | 
Mr. Tuurston so much of his earlier manner as is implied | 1 won't call this his best novel; now and again, indeed, 
in the (quite pleasant) conceit of the fairy-tale. The point ithere seemed rather too much padding for 80 slender a 
is that the real tale here is neither of fairies nor of sugar | plot ; but, take it for all in all, and bearing in mind the 
dolls, but of genuine human beings, vastly entertaining to| strange fact that we all love to read about events with 
: I can only| which we are already familiar, I can at least promise you a 

sentiment | cheery and optimistic entertainment. 


tread about and quite convincingly credible. 
éntreat the author to continue this rationing of 


for our mutual be j 
« »nefit. 
Jan Ross, grey-haired at twenty-seven, but sweet of face 


ul *-* . . ryry. 
When a book rejoices in such a title as The Am | rself 
ODDER AND SrovanTon) and begins with a prosperous | fronted, a year or two ago, with a “job.” It was eventually 
glish family contemplating their summer holiday in| to include the looking after a certain Peter, of the Indian 


August 1914, you may be tolerably certain beforehand of ’ Civil Service, a thoroughly good sort, who by now is making | 


I willingly allow | read it for yourself in the author's own inimitable telling. | 


azing Years! and of a most taking way, found herself unexpectedly con- | 








year ee yan 
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| heres happy as she deserves ; but in the first place it meant | young couple has got as far as an engagement, the wife 
| the care 4a little motherless niece and nephew and their | must needs go and tell the girl that the whole affair was 
protection from @ scoundrelly father. How successfully | manceuvred by herself. Which naturally upset that apple- 
} 








she has been doing it and what charmingly human babies | cart. It had also the effect of making me a somewhat im- 
_ are her charges, Tony and Fay, you will realise when I say | patient spectator of the subsequent developments, mainly 
| that it is Mrs. L. Annex Harker who has been telling me | political, of the plot. I smiled, though, when the hero was 
all about Jan and Her Job (Murray). You will understand, | worsted in his by-election. After all, with a set of sup. 
too, how pleasantly peaceful, how utterly removed from the porters so destitute of elementary NG oe ar But, of 
artificially forced crispness of the special correspondent, is course, I know quite well what is my real grievance, 
the telling of the story; but you must read it yourself to| Miss Heten Aston began her story with a chapter so 
learn how simply and naturally the writer has used the full of sparkle that I am peevish at being disappointed of 
coming of the War for her last chapter, and above all to| the comedy that this promised. Perhaps next time she 
| get to know not only Jan herself but also that most loyal of | will take the hint, and give us an entire novel in the key 
comrades, her pal Meg. Meg, indeed, is almost as much in| which, I am sure, suits her best. 

| the middle of the stage as the friend whose nursemaid she | ‘ paeeeatenaent 

| has elected to become; and as the completion of her own, A Little World Apart (Lang) is one of those gentle 
private happiness has to remain in doubt until the coming | stories that please as much by reminding you of others 
of peace, since Mrs. Harker has resolutely refused to like them as by any qualities of their own. Indeed you 


guarantee the survival of the soldier-sweetheart, you must | might call it, with no disparagement intended, a fragrant | 











join me in wishing him the best of good fortune. He is} 
still rubbing it into the>——~ 2 
Bosches. Perhaps some 
day the author will be able 
to reassure us. 


When I have said that 
T'wentieth-Century France 
|(Cuapman AND Hatt) is 
| rather over-weighted by its 
title my grumble is made. 
To deal adequately with 
twentieth-century France 
in a volume of little more 
than two hundred amply- 
margined pages is beyond 
the powers of Miss M. 
BernamM-Epwarps or of 
any other writer. But, un- 
der any title, whatever she 
writes about France must 
| be worth reading, and to- 
day of all times the French 


A MODEL FOR THE 





need to be explained to us ‘_—____ “hse 

almost as much as we need to be explained to them. 
Miss Beraam-Epwarps ean be trusted to do this good 
work with admirable sympathy and discretion. Here, 
she writes intimately of many people whose names are | 
already household words in France. The more books we 
have of the kind the better. Vonrarre, we are reminded, 
once said that “when a Frenchman and an Englishman | 
agree upon any subject we may be quite sure they have! 
reason on their side.” Well, they are agreeing at present | 
| upon a certain subject with what the Huns must regard | 
/as considerable unanimity. If in the last century there | 
| was any misunderstanding between us and our neighbours | 
it is now in a fair way to be removed to the back of| 
| beyond; and in this removal Miss Epwarps has lent a 
very helping hand. 





| 

i 

ined 

| What chiefly impressed me about Marshdikes (Unwry) 
| was what I can only call the blazing indiscretion of the 
| chief characters. To begin with, you have a happily 
wena grigy. couple asking a nice man down for the} 
| week-end to meet a girl, and as good as telling him that | 
_ the party has been arranged, as the advertisements put it, | 
| with a view to matrimony. Passing from this, we find a! 
| doctor (surely unique) blurting out to a fellow-guest at | 
| dinner that a mutual friend had consulted him for heart | 
| troutle, To crown all, when the match arranged by the | 














NERO MAKES HIMSELF POPULAR ON A FLAG-DAY IN AID OP HOMELESS 
ROMANS REDUCED TO DESTITUTION BY THE GREAT FIRE, 


pot-pourri of many rustic romances— Our Village, for | 
ae example, and more than a 
touch of Cranford. Your | 
literary memory may also | 
suggest to you another | 
scene in fiction almost | 
startlingly like the one | 
here, in which the gently- | 
born lover (named Arthur) | 
of the village beauty is | 
foreed to combat by her 
rustic suitor, Fortunately, | 
however, Mr. GEorGs | 
STEVENSON has no tragedy | 
like that of Hetty in pees 
for his Rose. His picture | 
of rural life is more mellow | 
than melodramatic; and | 
his tale reaches a happy | 
end, unchequered by any- | 
thing more sensational than 
a mild outbreak of scandal 
from the local wag-tongues. 
__.There are many pleasant, 
if rather familiar, characters; though I own to a certain 
sense of repletion arising from the elderly and domineering 
dowagers of fiction, of whom Lady Crane may be reg 
as embodying the common form. A Little World Apart, 
in short, is no very sensational discovery, but good enough 
as a quiet corner for repose. 


HUNS IN BELGIUM. 





; 
} 





A VISION OF BLIGHTY. 
I po not ask, when back on Blighty’s shore 
My frozen frame in liberty shall rest, 
For pleasure to beguile the hours in store 
With long-drawn revel or with antique jest. 
I do not ask to probe the tedious pomp 
And tinsel splendour of the last Revue ; 
The Fox-trot’s mysteries, the giddy Romp, 
And all such folly I would fain eschew. 
But, propt on cushions of my long desire, 
Deep-buried in the vastest of armchairs, 
Let me recline what time the roaring fire 
Consumes itself and all my former cares. 
I shall not think nor speak, nor laugh nor weep, 
But simply sit and sleep and sleep and sleep. 





“Wanrep, Ladyhelp or General, for country, no bread or butter.~ 
Apply ‘Gay,’ ‘ Dominion ’ Office."—The Dominion (Wellington, N.2,). 
We congratulate the advertiser on her cheery optimism. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue growing disposition to declare 
war against her is causing genuine 
concern in Germany, where it is feared 
that there may not be enough interned 
| German vessels to go round. 

* % 





K 
An Austrian General is reported to 


of patriotic English people were offer- 
ing, in view of the usefulness of the 
stuff for military purposes, to forgo 


their own ration. . . 


+ 


has been under discussion in the House 
of Commons. 
should attempt to deal with reforms 
of any kind which have not been 


is regarded in certain quarters as a 
most dangerous precedent. 


Immediately north of the Siegfried 
line, the experts explain, is a new 
German position, which they have 
christened the Wotan line. It will 


merung line. ** 
Pa 





boycotting public-houses as a protest 
& | I 

against increased prices. A deputation 
of licensed victuallers will shortly 


| the brewers’ output is likely to have 
| the deplorable effect of making drink- 
|ingunpopular, . , 
There has been some slight activity 
| on the Dublin front, but beyond a few 
skirmishes there is little to report. 

* * 

a 
One of the most recent additions to 


have been overwhelmed by an avalanche | 
of snow, and at Easter-time a number | 


The question of Parliamentary reform 


That the Legislature | 


previously demanded by the Daily Press | 


Thousands of men at the docks are! 


wait upon the Government to inform | 
them that their action in restricting | 
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Small Invalid (to visitor). “I’ve 
W HOOPING-COUGH 


HAD A 








LOT OF DISEASES IN MY TIME—MBPEASLES— 


INFLUENZA—TONSILITIS—BUT (modestly) | HAVEN'T HAD DROPSY YET.” 





jam getting out here.” 
* * 

Mr. Duke has just stated that there 
is work for all in Lreland. This is not 
|the way to make the Government 
| popular in the distressed isle. 

* 

The Vienna Zeit says the worst 
}enemy of the people is their appetite. 
| Several local humourists have been 
iseverely dealt with for pointing out 

that eating is the best way of getting 
lrid of this pest. 


* 
& 


} , 

| A Stepney market porter attempted 
'last week to evade military service by 
hiding in a cupboard, but the police 





the Entente Alliance proves that the/| captured him despite the fact that he 


not be long before we hear of fresh | heard to say to a lady who was stand- | musie of grunting pigs, cackling fowls 
German activities in the Gdétterdiim- | ing, “ Pray accept my seat, Madam. T/and bleating lambs.” With a little prac- 





tice these intelligent animals should | 


soon be able to convey their apprecia- 
tion of the more elementary strokes. 
& «x 
oe 
Wotr's comet is approaching the 
earth at the rate of 1,250,000 miles a 


}day, and our special constables have 


been warned. , » 
England, said Lord Leicester re- 
— is neglecting her trees during 
the War. But with our Great Tree 
(Sir Beerponm) it is the other way 
about. —~ 

The overseer of one of the work- 
houses in the vicinity of London is to 
receive an additional four pounds a 





art of war as practised by Germany is 
such a horrible travesty that even the 


Cubists condemn it. 
* 


lady writer as quite a novelty. She is in 

error. Goats have worn them for years. 
+. 

A wedding at Huntingdon, the other 


a dog within the vicinity of the church 
It is a peculiar thing, but dogs have 


serious thing it really is. 
* %& 


We are sorry to contradict a con- 
temporary, but the assertion that men 
are losing their chivalry cannot be 
lightly passed over. Only the other 
hight in the tube a man was distinetly 
tee 





VOL. Chit. 


attempted to throw them off the scent’ year in place of beer. It is hoped that 
by making a noise like a piece of cheese | this sum will buy him a nice glass of 


—a very old device. | stout for his next Christmas dinner. 
, * tt 


a 
Goat-skin coats are mentioned by a| On one day of Eastertide there was} In justice to the thieves who removed | 


an inch of snow in Liverpool, followed | 14 ewt. of sugar from a grocer’s shop | 
by hailstones, lightning, thunder and a!in Kentish Town it should be stated | 


. . . | . . . 
gale of wind. Summer has certainly | that had it not been for an untimely 


day, was interrupted by the barking of | 


never looked upon marriage as the! 


arrived very early this year. 


The Berliner Tageblatt makes much 
of the fact that a recent submarine 
expedition was carried out by means 
of German Naval officers on board a 
trawler “ disguised as ordinary men.” 
A clever piece of masquerading. 





‘Members of the Honor Oak Golf| 
Club,” says a contemporary, “are | 
arranging to play their rounds to the 


alarm it was their intention to have 
taken a sufficient quantity of other 
articles to justify their appropriation 
of that amount of sugar. 





‘‘ Only the older generation recalls the glass 
of sherry and slice of Madeira that used to be 
the invariable refreshment offered in the farm- 
houses of the South-west.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Our own recollection is that it was 
sometimes a glass of Madeira and a 
hunk of sherry. 
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A SCHOOL FOR STATESMEN. 


“if one can speak of 


meadow billiards.” “ conditions,’’ it goes on to say, “in which 


ecessary tatesma or diplomatic work... . Silent, 
Sonal oy cok talaaen Ya g golfer walks round his field, 
keeps his eye on the ball and steers for his goal... . Sir George 
Buchanan walked round the whole golf field of Europe for years until 
at last he was able in Petrograd to hurl the ball into the goal.”] 
Ort have I wondered as my weapon's edge 
Disintegrated solid chunks of greenery, 
Or as my pillule flew the bounding hedge 
Into outlying sections of the scenery, 
What moral value might accrue 
From billiards played beneath the blue. 


Little I fancied when I topped the sphere — 
| And on its candour left a coarse impression, 
Or in the bed of some revolting mere 
Mislaid three virgin globes in swift succession, 
That I was learning how to grip 
The rudiments of statesmanship. 





Yet so it was. I schooled myself to gaze 
Upon the object with a firmly glued eye, 
And, though I moved by strange and devious ways, 
To keep in view the goal, or finis ludi, 
And ever let my language be 
The language of diplomacy. 


Thus Batrour learned the politician's game, 
And thus Lioyp GzorGe was trained to be a 
Premier ; 
Thence many a leader who has leapt to fame 
Got self-control, grew harder, tougher, phlegmier, 
Reared in the virtues which prevail 
At Walton Heath and Sunningdale. 


Golf being then the source of so much good, 

| I own my conscience suffers certain wrenches 

Recalling how the links of Chorley Wood 

Have seen me on the Sabbath carving trenches, 
Where Tommies might be taught to pitch 
The deadly bomb from ditch to ditch. 


For I reflect that my intruding spade, 
That blocked the foursome and debarred the single, 
May well have checked some statesman yet unmade, 
Some budding Hogar, some mute inglorious 
PRINGLE ; ° 
And that is why my shovel shrinks 
From excavating other links. O. S. 








[The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in an article on our Ambassador at | (The German Crown Prince and Marshal H. INDENBURG), 


trograd, ibes his success as a diplomat to his passion for golf— 
fr ~~ ion in Sates with this cold game of 


this rather tiresome game is played do really produce the qualities | 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS, 


| Hindenburg. So your Royal Highness proposes to leave 
| us again ? 

The Prince. Yes, Marshal, I'm going to leave you for a 
short time. I have made arrangements which will render 
my absence from the Front as little disadvantageous as may 
| be possible.. My orders have been carefully drawn Up 80 as 
to provide for every contingency, and I trust that nothin 
the enemy can do will find my stout fellows unprepared, 
while I am devising fresh triumphs for them in my tem. 

porary retirement. 
| Hindenburg. We shall all regret the absence of your 
| Royal Highness from those fields in which you have planted 
new proofs both of German courage and of German intel- 
lectual superiority ; but no doubt your Highness will be all 
the better for a short rest. May I, perhaps, ask the immedi- 
ate cause of your Highness’s departure from the Front? 
The Prince. No, Marshal, you mustn't, for if you do I-| 


shall not answer you fully. (Hums) Souvent femme varie; | 


fol qui s'y fie—do you know what that means, you rogue? | 
Hindenburg. I know your Highness spoke in French, 

which is not what I should have expected from one who 
stands so near to the throne. | 
The Prince. Now, you mustn't be angry ; only dull people | 
ever get angry. 
| 





Hindenburg. Your Royal Highness means to say—? 
The Prince. I mean to say that you're not dull—not 
really dull, you know, and that therefore you can’t be) 
allowed to get angry about a mere trifle. Besides, our pre- | 
decessor, the Great Freperick, always spoke in French | 
and wrote his poetry in French—very poor stuff it was too 
—and had a violent contempt for the German language, | 
which he considered a barbarous jargon. 
Hindenburg. I care not what the Great Freperick may 
have thought as to this matter—there are other points in 
which it might be well to imitate him first rather than to 
remember what he thought and said about our noble 
German language—but for me it is enough to know that | 
the Emperor and King whom | serve holds no such ideas. | 
The Prince. Of course he doesn’t; he holds no ideas at | 
all of any kind. 
Hindenburg. At least he would be angry to hear sueh—— | 
The Prince. Of course he would; he’s dull enough in all 
conscience for that or anything else. 
Hindenburg (after a pause). Your Royal Highness will, 
perhaps, forgive me if I draw your gracious attention to the 
fact that I have much work to do and but little time to do 
it in. 
The Prince. Of course, my dear Marshal, of course. 





| They ’re making things warm for you, aren't they, in the 





|direction of Arras? I was saying to myself only this 
“Tn reply to your valued inquiry, we enclose illustration of Dining | morning, “ How annoying for that poor old HINDENBURG 


Tables of Oak seating fourteen people with round legs and twelve | to have his masterly retreat interrupted by those atrocious | 


people with square legs, with prices attached. Hoping to have your | English, and to lose thirteen thousand prisoners and one 


| order." —The Huntly Express. 
| Mr. Punch is now engaged upon an exhaustive examination 


| hundred-and-sixty guns, and I don’t know how many killed | 
and wounded. Where's his wall of steel now, poor old | 


| olen be Ging ease ahi deciding whether to| fellow, and his patent plan for luring the enemy on?” 





/That’s what I said to myself, and now that we have met 
| I feel that I must offer you my condolences. I know what 
“BRITISH PRESS BACK HUN REARGUARDS.” |it is, though of course it wasn't my fault that we failed to | 
Newspaper headline. | bring it off against the French at Verdun. Heigho! I’m) 

Happily it is only a small section of the British Press that. really beginning to believe that I shall never see Paris. 
adopts this unpatriotic attitude. Hindenburg. 111 t1! tt! ae 
niin — The Prince. You needn't look so stuffy, dear old thing. | 
SHAKSPEARE on the Foop ControLLEer :— |I’m going. But remember J shall be your Emperor some | 
_ “No man's pie is free’d | day; and then what shall I do with you? Iknow; I shall 
From his ambitious finger.”—Henry VIIT., Act I. Scene 1. | have you taught French. 
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DYNASTIC AMENITIES. 


ISN'T YOUR 


ANOTHER, 


ONE CROWN PRINCE TO 


Lirtte Witte (of Prussia). “AS 
HINDENBURG LINE GETTING A BIT SHAKY?” 


_| 














Rurrrecat (of Bavaria). “WELL, AS ONE CROWN PRINCE TO ANOTHER, WHAT ABOUT 


UR HOHENZOLLERN LINE?” 


YO 
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wore 


Sergeant. “PUT YOUR THUMBS DOWN BE’IND THE SEAMS OF YOUR TROUSERS, NUMBER SIX! 





SEAMS OF YOUR TROUSERS ARE PUT THERE FOR?” 





CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
THE ARMY. 
I. 

Seryt.-Instructor George Bellairs, who 
imagined himself to be a master of 
strong language. 

Sergt.-Instructor George Bellairs 

Prided himself on dreadful swears, 

_ And half the night and all the day 
He thought of frightful things to say. 
On his recruits in serried squad 
He’d work them off; he said, “ You 

clod!”’ 

“You put!” “You closhy put!” (a 

curse he 

_ Got from The Everlasting Mercy, 
Which shows one can’t take care 

enough, 


Not knowing who may read one’s stuff). | 


With joy he saw his victims quiver, 
With wicked joy beheld them shiver. 
Six stretchers in attendance waited 
To carry off the men he slated. 
sut early in the War there came 
| A squad of men of rowing fame. 
| With them, his choicest oaths he found 
Vell upon bored and barren ground. 
| He lavished all his hoard, full tale; 
| They did not blench, they did not quail. 
| His plethora of plums he spilt ; 
, They did not winee, they did not wilt. 





| Poor fellow! As they left him there, 
| He heard one beardless boy declare, 
“ Jove! what a milk-and-water chap ! 


I thought non-coms. had oaths on tap.” | 


Another said, “ We'd soon be fit 
If we were only cursed a bit!” 





Sergt.-Instructor George Bellairs, 

| He stands and stares, and stares and 
stares ; 

{Then (he who late so freely cursed) 

| Tried to express himself and—burst ! 





| 
Spring Fashions for Men. 
** Lord , who managed to be present, 
wore a festive air with a button-hole of lilies 
of the valley ."—Ramsey Courier, 


| ‘Losr, between Huddersfield and Saddle- 
worth, on the 7th inst, Two Swing Doors.” 

; Provincial Paper. 

| What became of the rest of the storey ? 


| The Suxran has presented the Grer- 
j}MAN Katser with a sword of honour— 
| ‘Same I massacred the Armenians,” as 
Rawdon Crawley would have said. 
“The launching of the first great 
offensive of this year has fallen at such a time 
in the week that it is unfortunately impossible 


| to deal with it at all thoroughly in the present | 


| number.”—Land and Water. 
\Sir Dovatas Hata ought to be more 
‘ considerate. 


Allied | 


ee 


WHAT THE ’ELL DO YOU THINK THE 





A RATIONAL QUESTION, 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—Seeing from your | 
cartoon that you have views of your} 
}own on Food Control, may I put a 
| puzzling case to you? The other even- 
‘ing, after the theatre, I wished to give 
‘some supper to a hungry young soldier | 
friend who any day now may be sum- | 
moned to France. It was a quarter 
past eleven and I led him to a re- 
staurant near Piceadilly Circus which 
was still open and busy. But the door- 
keeper refused to admit him. I might 

go in—oh, yes—but not a soldier. Now 
I am an elderly civilian, doing very little 
‘for my country except carrying on my 
own business aud paying my way and 
my taxes; but this boy is a fighter, 
prepared to die for England if need be. 
| Yet it is I who am allowed to eat at 
'night, and not he, however much in 
need of food he may be! Surely there 
is some want of logic here ? 

Iam, Yours faithfully, 

PERPLEXED CIVILIAN. 


} 





“ April came in yesterday with none of the 
mildness eeeeeeeceeeeeecee]ITI xfifl vbg -_ i 
shr tao hr which is proverbially associated with | 
that month.”— Glasgow Evening Times. 


We can almost hear the printer's teeth 
‘chattering. 


; 
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Mother. “So you '’RE THE BOTTOM BOY OF YOUR CLASS. 

















AREN'T YOU ASHAMED OF YOURSELF?" 


j Peter. “Bur, MOTHER, It'S NOT MY FAULT. THE BOY WHO'S ALWAYS BOTTOM IS AWAY ILL.” 





FIRST LINES. 

| Arrer having spent an hour or so with Worpswortn’s 
sonnets I found my head so full of his sonorous adjura- | 
tory music that when in the middle of the night I woke} 
as usual — from three to four is the worst time — my| 
wooing of reluctant sleep took on a new fashion, and in 

stead of repeating verses I made them. But I only once 
proceeded farther than the first line. Anybody who finds 
pleasure in poetic pains may add the other thirteen; to 
}me such a task would savour of bad luck. Here, how- 

ever, are some of mry brave Rydalesque beginnings, with 
titles :-— 


To the {SSIS7 iNT CONTROLLI Rod Foon. s} 


ng him 
. SiCC@SS 
Jones, who wouldst ke p potatoes for th 
To the E.x-PREMIER, now in very mM re nt 
Asgurtn, till recently our honoured } } | 


To «a promiment K.C. who has become ! st Lord of the 
Admiralty. 
Carson, who latterly hast take: 
To an Ex-Minister for Foreiqn Affairs, on a bed of sickness 
GR who wouldst Represent Proport al 
To a Second-in-Command 
BoNAR who speakest for the absent G1 I 


To the Prrawe MrntstT1 rn, on a notable innovation. 








Groncre, who receivest Yankee journalists 














To the Kaiser. 
Wituetm, who dost thy damnedst every day— 
To the Crown PRINCE. 
Namesake of mine, but O how different ! 
To an Ex-Colonel. 
Wrixston, whose fighting days, alas! seem o'er— 
To an assiduous Watcher of the literary skies. 
SHORTER, who tellest readers what to think— 
I then essayed two lines: 
To an Incorrigible Wag. 
Saaw, who, in khaki, with that gingery beard, 
Joyous and independent scann'dst the Front— 
With this effort I fell asleep. 


Dawn of Humour in Scotland. 


Summer time begins at 2 a.m. on Sunday morning. Clocks 


hould be put back an hour on Saturday night."—Ross-shire Journal. 





The Secret of Longevity. 
“The death occurred on Friday of Mr. at the age of 04. 
Deceased had liver through the reigns of George 1V., William IV., 
Victoria, Edward VII."—Provincial Paper 


From a pieture-dealer’s advertisement :— 
Corot got originally 500 francs for his painting of ‘ The Angelus,’ 
vhich ultimately brought 800,000 francs.” 
The British Magazine (Buenos Aires). 
Poor MuLxet, it appears, got nothing. 
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| WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 
| Parr I. 


Angelo Armstrong was a man of 
thirty. He had no capital, but by dint 
_ of honest and meritorious toil he found 
_ himself eventually earning a moderate 

salary as clerk in a London Insurance 
| Office. He had been rejected for the 
| Army on account of a defective knee- 
cap. Outside his work his tastes lay in 
| the direction of botany and bibliomancy, 
| which latter, according to thedictionary, 
| is “ Divination performed by selecting 
| passages of Seripture at hazard.” He 
| also indulged in good works and was 
| President of the Bociety for the Pre- 
| servation of the Spiritual Welfare of the 
| Deputy Harbour Masters at our English 
_Seaports. Thus he was worthy of the 
/ name of Angelo by which his mother 
| hadinsisted that he should bechristened, 
after seeing a picture of the famous 
historical incident of “ Non Angli sed 
| Angels.” 

Strangely enough he had never og 
| come under the influence of love. The 
| three diversions given above had filled 
| his spare hours, and woman was to him 
_a sealed book. One morning he found 
_ a letter on his breakfast-table from an 
_ old family friend ; it read as follows :— 


“ Ton Répos,” Woking, 
December 11th, 1916. 

“Dean Mr. Armstrona, — Do tear 
| yourself away from grimy London and 
| come and spend the Christmas holidays 
| with us. Only a small party and one 
/of War-workers. We are all-workers 
| nowadays, aren't we? You must come! 
Sincerely yours, 

Aveusta Poason-DELABERE. 


N.B,—Our house is a long way from 
the Crematorium ! 
| This settled it; he decided to go. 


Part II, 


The Pogson-Delaberes’ party at Ton 
Répos” consisted of four guests: Col. 
| Maxton, from Aldershot, commanding 
_the 106th Battalion of the Drumlie 
| Highlanders; Miss Agatha Simson, 
/a middle-aged munition-worker; our 
| hero, and, oh! the lovely Miss Sylvia 

Taunton, another War-worker, aged 
| 22. The result may be easily guessed. 
| For two days the young people were 
left, naturally, very much together. 
| They quickly fell into an easy intimacy, 
_and on the third and last day of the 
_ holiday Angelo was profoundly in love. 
Gone were the botanizers, gone the 
_ bibliomants, gone the Deputy Harbour 
| Masters. There was but one thought 
| in his evacuated brain, to make the fair 
| Sylvia his own, 


| 


His o unity came after dinner 
that night when the rest of the party 





had gone out to look at some condemned 
pheasants which were to be shot at 
dawn. She was at the piano playing 
that deservedly popular song, “I've 
chipped my chip for England,” by Na- 
thaniel Dayer, when he suddenly leant 
over her. “Miss Taunton—Sylvia,” he 
ejaculated, “ you will be surprised at 
this suddenness, I know, but I cannot 
keep it in any longer; I love you enor- 
mously. Is there any chance forme?” 

She had just reached that passage in 
Nathaniel’s song where a triumphant 
ascending scale in G rings out. She 
faltered and played D-flat instead of 
D-natural, the first dissonance that 
night—would it had been the last! 
Quickly she turned on the music-stool 
and on him, and spoke with averted 
head. 

“Mr. Armstrong, I will own frankly 
that I like you more than a little. 
Though we only met three days ago I 
am more drawn to you than I have 


ever been to any other man.” 


“ Aha,” he cried exultingly. 

“ But,” she said, “I must say some- 
thing about myself. While I am a 
War-worker, I have never told you yet 
what I am doing. I am a clerk in 
Marr's Bank, in Cheapside.” 

“There is nothing dishonourable in 
that,” he almost shouted. 

“There is not,” she answered, 
haughtily drawing herself up. 

“| keep my account there,” he said. 

“TI know,” she replied ; “ I am in the 
Pass-book department.” 

He stood quite still, but the lapels of 
his dinner-jacket shook slightly. 

“ My duties,” she went on quietly, 
“are to report each evening to my chief, 
Mr. Hassets, on our clients’ balances. 
Yours has never been higher than 
£24 7s. 9d. during the eighteen months 
that I have been there. I am very 
sorry, but I cannot marry you.” 

He looked straight into her inserut- 
able eyes and the right repartee froze 
on his lips. 

On the morrow he left at dawn, just as 
the birds were beginning to drop; and 
before the day was over he had trans- 
ferred his account from Marr’s Bank to 
Parr'’s. 





‘* CHAPLAIN ———— ASKS GUIDANCE FOR THE 
AUTHORITIES, 
Prays that recent events may be prevented.” 
—Baltimore News. 
Surely this is asking too much. 





‘British troops in Macedonia are now in 
possession of Deltawah and Sindiyah, some 
thirty-five miles north of Bagdad, and of 
Falluyah on the Euphrates, thirty-six miles 
west of Bagdad.”—Sunday Paper. 

We know on Fiuellen’s authority that 
Macedon and Monmouth are very much 
alike ; and so, it seems, is Mesopotamia. 


BACK TO THE LAND, 


Tue wintry days are with us still; 
The roads are deep in liquid dirt; 
The rain is wet, the wind is chill, 
And both are coming through my 
shirt ; 
And yet my heart is light and gay; 
I shout aloud, I hum a pear 9. 
Why am I full of mirth? To-day 
I'm planting my potato patch, 


The Katser sits and bites his nails 
In Pots- (or some adjoining) dam; 
He wonders why his peace talk fails 
And how to cope with Uncle Sam; 
The General Staff has got the hump; 
In vain each wicked scheme they 
hatch ; 
I've handed them the final thump 
By planting my potato patch. 


The U-boat creeps beneath the sea 
And puts the unarmed freighters 
down; 
It fills the German heart with glee 
To see the helpless sailors drown; 
But now and then a ship lets fly 
Toshow that Fritz has met his match! 
She’s done her bit, and so have I 
Who dig in my potato patch. 


And later, when the War is won 
And each man murmurs, “ Well, 
that ’s that,” 
And reckons up what he has done 
To put the Germans on the mat, 
I'll say, “ It took ten myriad guns 
And fighting vessels by the batch ; 
But we too served, we ancient ones, 
Who dug in our potato patch.” 
ALGOL. 
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PuaseE I. 

Tue doctor says, perfectly cheerfully 
and as though it were really not a matter 
of vital importance, that there is no 
| doubt that I have got IT. He remarks 
| that IT is all over the place, and that he 
| has a couple of hundred other cases at 
| the present time. 

I resent his attitude as far as I have 
strength to do anything at all. I did 
not give permission for him to be called 
in just to have my sufferings brushed 
laside like this. He only stays about 
‘three minutes altogether, during which 
itime he relates two funny stories (at 
least I suppose they are funny, because 
my nurse laughs; I can’t see any point 
in them myself), and makes several 
futile remarks about the War. As 
though the War were a matter of 
importance by comparison! Then be 
goes, talking breezily all the way down 
the stairs. 

Well, I think darkly, they will be 
sorry presently. I have no inten 
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or expectation of getting better, and | 
when they see me a fair young corpse 
then they ‘ll know. 

Already I loathe the Two Hundred. 
Not that I believe for a minute the 
story of my own disease being the) 
same as their miserable little com- | 
plaints. In recurring periods of con- 
scious thought I go through the list | 
of things I know for a fact I have got | 
—rheumatic fever, sciatica, lumbago, | 
toothache, neuritis, bronchitis, laryn- | 
gitis, tonsilitis, neuralgia, gastritis, | 
eatarrh of several kinds, heart disease 
and inflammation (or possibly con- 
gestion) of the lungs. I shall think of 
| some more presently, if my nurse will 
let me alone and not keep on worrying | 
me with her “ Just drink this.” Bother 
the woman! Why doesn’t she get off 
the earth? What’s the use of my 
swallowing that man’s filthy medicine 
when he doesn’t know what’s 
| matter with me? 
| I hate everybody and everything, 
especially the eider-down quilt, which 
| rises in slow billows in front of my 
| eyes and threatens to engulf me. When 
u @ paroaysin of fury 1 suddenly cast 
it on the floor, it lies there still billow 
ing, and seems to leer at me. There is 
| something fat and sinister and German 
about that eiderdown. I never noticed 
it before. Two Hundred German eider 
downs ! 

The firelight flickers weirdly about 
|the room and I try to count the 
shadows. But before I begin I know 

the answer—Two Hunpnrep. 

I drift into a nightmare of Two 
| Hundred elusive cabbages which I am 
| endeavouring to plant in my new allo'- 
ment, where a harsh fate forces me to 
| dig and dig and pia, and, as a natural | 
consequence, also to ache and ache and | 
ACHE, 


Puase IT, 





the 


Ican stand up with assistance from 
the bed-post and totter feebly to an 
arm-chair by the fire, where I sit in 
a dressing-gown and weep. What for ? 
I couldn't say, except that it seems a 
fit and proper thing to do. 

I am still of opinion that I am not 
long for this world, and my favourite 
ecupation at present is counting up| 
the number of wreaths that I might 
justifiably expect to have sent to my 
funeral. I don’t tell my nurse, who 
would immediately try to “cheer me 
up” by talking to me or giving me a 
magazine tolook at. And I would much 
father count wreaths. The Smiths 
Probably would not be able to afford 
—, 

My thoughts are distracted by the 
sudden apparition of a little meal. I 

n to take an interest in these little | 
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meals, which are of such frequent occur-| Heartless brute! 
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Regimental Sergeant-Major (to lady driver of motor ambulance). “I 8EB YOU'VE GOT 


STRIPES. HAVE YOU GOT A SERGEANT-MAJOR 


Corporal Maud Evans. “HAVE WE GOT A SERGEANT-MAJOR? 


HAVE—1HE caT!” 


9” 


I SHOULD THINK WE 








'rence that Iam reduced to tears again, 


this time at the thought of the extra 
I am causing. And all for 
nothing. Why don’t they save the 
money for wreaths ? 

The doctor comes while I am swallow- 
ing my egg, miserably yet with a certain 
gusto, and I dry my eyes hastily as I 
hear him bounding up the stairs. 

“Hullo,” he ealls out before he is} 
well through the door, “how are we} 
Beginning to sit up and | 

I think we'll change | 


expense 
i 


to-day, eh? 

take notice? 
your medicine.” 
: ‘T think,” I remark resignedly, | 
“that it will be best for someone to} 
] ; 


dig a hole and bury me.” 
‘« Jolly good idea,” he agrees heartily. | 


Please the Germans so too. 
can't be done, you know—there 's a 
shortage of grave-diggers.” 





“ By fixing five potatoless days hope is en 











tertained that supplies, which are scent, wil! | 


be left to poor people who most require them.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


This explains the remark of the Irish- | 


|man who protested that it was weeks 
'since he had tasted even “the smell 


of a potato.’ 


“Tt will take years to cleanse the Augean | 


stables.”—Civil and Mililary Gazette. 

Still, M. Venezetos has made a good 
beginning with Samos, Lemnos and 
several other ‘osses. 


From the report of a prohibition 
meeting at Peebles :— 


. > “A pleasant and most enjoyable addendum | 
“In fact why not do it to all of us ? | was a series of lantern slides depicting the 


But it | havoc wrought by the Huns in Belgium.” 


Peebleslare Advertiser. 


\It is still “ Peebles for pleasure” at 
any cost. 
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TRIALS OF A HEAVYWEIGHT. 


“I HOPE YOU WoN’T MIND, Uncie, BuT I’ve ment you TO Mrs. ROBINSON FOR HALF-AN-HOUR AFTER LUNCH. 
AWFULLY STIFF BIT OF GROUND TO GET THROUGH.” 
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THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


In our earnest endeavour to discover 
exactly where this impregnable barrier 
is likely to be encountered we have 
collected the following references to it 
in the German Press of the next few 
months :— 
. « - Our troops, according to plan, 
are now operating to the east of the 
Vimy Ridge where the fighting is taking 
the direction intended by us. We have 
succeeded in restoring a condition of 
voluntary elasticity, preparatory to the 
occupation of the famous Hindenburg 
Line, which covers Douai, St. Quentin 
and La Fére. 
. «- Our rearguard actions to the 
east of St. Quentin are developing in 
accordance with our wildest dreams, 
our troops, after their brief respite in 
the so-called Wotan Line, displaying 
_ their ability in a war of rapid move- 

ment. 
_ diseoncerted by the recrudescence of 
| fluidity onthe front. We learn with 
| satisfaction that our Northern divisions 
| are now safely established in the Hin- 
| denburg Line—to the east of Douai. 

. » » We learn to-day with the very 

keenest emotion of the complete and 


The hesitating British are | 





brilliant evacuation of the Siegfried Line, 
to the east of Douai, and the re-estab- 
lishment of a new measure of liquidity. 
British aeroplanes (of which 133 have 
been brought down according to plan) 
have been making long flights over our | 
territory with a view to observation of | 
the Hindenburg Line—on the left bank 
of the Meuse. It is said that two of 
our machines are missing, but a re- 
count has been ordered. There must 
be some mistake. 

. « . A shrewd blow has been dealt 
to the British by our abandonment, in 
agreement with the prospectus, of the 
Beckmesser Line. All has gone accord- 
ing to our hopes, our longings and our 
prayers. We have crossed the Meuse. 

. « » The secret is out at last. The 
Hindenburg Line, about which there 
has been so much speculation, is now 
known to run through Liége, Luxem- 
burg and Metz. According to schedule 
we are now approaching this position, 
which has only been attained by an 
amazing display of spontaneous vola- 
tility on our part. The fighting of the 
last few weeks, in the neighbourhood 
of the Pogner, Sieglinda, Kurvenal and 
Lohehgrin Lines, fell out as had been 





prognosticated by us. 


. . » The importance of Cologne, as 
the main bastion of the impregnable 
Hindenburg line, cannot be over- 
rated. Our strategical, voluntary and 
gratuitous crossing of the Rhine was 
carried out according to agenda. ... 





THE IMPERFECT ECONOMIST. 


“I wear my very oldest suits, 

I go about in shocking boots, 

And (bar potatoes) feed on roots 

And various cereal substitutes 

For wheat, and non-imported fruits. 

No meat my table now pollutes, 

But, though I spare warm-blooded 
brutes, 

I sometimes sup on frogs and newts. 


I often spend laborious days 
Supported by a little maize; 

And rice prepared in divers ways 
My appetite at luncheon stays. 
From sugar I avert my gaze ; 
Unsweetened tea my thirst allays; 
I never go to any plays P 
Or smoke expensive Henry Clays. 


Our excellent Economist 
His pet extravagance forgets, 

Which rather spoils his little list— 
His fifty daily cigarettes. 


—— 
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“SWOOPING FROM THE WEST.” 


(It is the intention of our new Ally to assist us in the patrolling of the Atlantic.) 
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| I stroked the little golden head ; 
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ON AN OUTLYING FORT. 


Orderly Officer, “ ANYTHING SERIOUS TO REPORT, SERCEANT?” 





At once the wonder-waiting eyes 
Were opened in a mild surmise ; 
Smiling, I helped the little man 
To mount my knee, and so began : 


THE GENERAL, 


Last night, as I was washing up, 
\nd just had rinsed the final cup, 
All of a sudden, ’midst the steam, 
| fell asleep and dreamt a dream. 
[ saw myself an old, old man, | Your Aunties spent laborious days 
Nearing the end of mortal span, | In working at Y.M.C.A.’s ; 

Bent, bald and toothless, lean and; Theservants vanished. Cook was found 
spare, | Doing the conscript baker’s round ; 
Hunched in an ancient beehive chair. The housemaid, Jane, in shortened skirt 

Before me stood a little lad | (She always was a brazen flirt), 

Alive with questions. “Please, Grand-| Forsook her dusters, brooms and pails 
dad, | To carry on with endless mails. 

Did Daddy fight, and Uncle Joe, The parlourmaid became a vet., 

In the Great War of long ago?” | The tweeny a conductorette, 

{ nodded as I made reply: | And both theothers found their missions 

“ Your Dad was in the H.L.L., | In manufacturing munitions. 

\nd Unele Joseph sailed the sea, I was a City man. I knew 

Commander of a T.B.D., No useful trade. What could I do? 

And Uncle Jack was Major too——” | Your Granddad, boy, was not the sort 

“And what,” he asked me, “ what were | To yield to fate; he was a sport. 

you?” | I set to work; I rose at six, 

Summer and winter; chopped thesticks, 

| Kindled the fire, made early tea 


'Grandma became a V.A.D.; 


| “I was a General,’ I said, 
| 


“Come, and I'll tell you something! For Aunties and the V.A.D, 
more 


| Of what I did in the Great War.” 


| t cooked the porridge, eggs and ham, 
'Set out the marmalade and jam, 








Sergeant. “GUNNER JONES FEELS 'OMESICK, SiR, AND MAY HE SEND FOR ‘IS PARROT?” 


|“ When first the War broke out, you see, 
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| And packed the workers off, well fed, 
Well warmed, well brushed, well valeted. 

| I spent the morning in a rush 

| With dustpan, pailand scrubbing-brush; | 

Then with a string-bag sallied out 

'To net the cabbage or the sprout, 

| Or in the neighbouring butcher's shop 

| Select the juiciest steak or chop. 

So when the sun had sought the West, 
And brought my toilers home to rest, 
Savours more sweet than scent of roses 
Greeted their eager-sniffing noses 
Savours of dishes most divine 
Prepared and cooked by skill of mine. 
I was a General. Now you know 
How Generals helped to down the foe.’ 
The little chap slipped off my knee 
And gazed in solemn awe at me, 
Stood at attention, stiff and mute, 
And gave his very best salute. | 





“ Prescriptions (C. P.—197/30).—1 he replies 
to your queries are as follows :—(a) Refuse ; 
(b) refuse; (c) refuse; (d) refuse; (e) No 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

| We have often felt like that about pre- 
scriptions ourselves, but have never 
ventured to say so. 
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JOLLYMOUSE. 

Ix what I will particularise as the 
— area of*the War zone, there 
is a small village-by-a-stream where 
Generals stride about the narrow streets 
or whirl through them in gigantic cars, 
and guards at every corner clank and 
turn out umpty times a day. Down 
in the hollow the stream by the village 
laughs placidly along, mocking at the 
Great War, but I doubt if the Generals 
have much time to listen to it, for the 
village-by-the-stream is a Corps Head- 





quarters. 

However the Doctor led us (which | 
includes the War Babe and James the | 
Acting Adjutant) to the village-by-the- | 
stream, where, just across the stone 
bridge, he indicated on the wall of a 
house the legend : 

RESTAURANT FOR OFFICERS. 


Tea, CorFEE, CHAMPAGNE AND ALL 
sucH ArTICLE Is Seti HERE. 


“Tea,” he said feelingly, “and there 
will be china cups and thin bread-and- 
butter, and real milk and come along 
in.” 

It was rather a composite restaurant. 
There was a glassed-in balcony with 
tables and chairs ; and all around there 
were puttees, handkerchiefs, paper- 
weights, inkstands, wrist-watches and 
electric torches. There were loose- 
leaved pocket diaries of abominable 
ingenuity (irresistible to Adjutants) ; 
collars and ties to clothe the neck of 
man, and soap to wash it withal. Hair 
lotions, safety-razors, pdté de foie gras, 
sponges and writing-pads jostled each 
other on the shelves. Walking-sticks 
and bottles of champagne lay in pro- 
fusion on the floor. It was less of a 
| Testaurant than an emporium, but the 
Doctor sat down contentedly and rang 
the bell; and the War Babe threw out 
battle patrols toreconnoitrethe position. 

He passed unscathed through the bar- 
Tage of sticks and diaries; evaded skil- 
fully the indirect fire of electric torches; 
reached his first objective among the 
soap-boxes, and there met his fate. 

“Doctor,” he demanded suddenly, 
“what 's ‘savon jollymouse’?” 

“Savon,” the doctor began didacti- 
cally, « is a preparation of fatty acids 
saponified with alkali. It is princi- 

y manufactured from coker-nut oil, 





although other similar, if less offensive, 
substances are sometimes employed. 
In the English tongue it is known as 
soap,’ and - 

“You idiot,” said the War Babe| 
amiably, “I know what ‘savon’ is. | 

ub what's a ‘ jollymouse’?” 
,. A rodent,” replied the Doctor—| 
& small rodent in a state of mental 


ethilaration or merriment.” 
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THE RECRUIT’S FAREWELL TO HIS BOWLER. 



































« Rats.” 

“ Yes, the same definition would also 
apply to rats. Jolly rats, that is to say.” 

“ You're very bright to-day, Doctor,” 
said the War Babe, “but it doesn’t 
happen to be that kind of mouse at all. 
It’s j-o-l-i, jolly ; m-o-u-s-s-e——”" 

“Why didn’t you say that before ? 
That's quite different. It’s pronounced 
moose—zholimoose.” 

The War Babe sniffed. 

“I don't believe you know what it 
means any more than I do.” 

“Son of Mars,” the Doctor answered 
gravely, “you are measuring my ignor- 
ance by your own—a great mistake. 
As a matter of fact that word is put 
on the packet simply to deceive unwary 
Babes. It has nothing whatever to do 


with soap.” a 
« Well, since you know so much, 


said the War Babe, closing with his 








opponent, “ what ts a jollymouse or 
whatever you call it?” 

“ A zholimoose, my dear,” the Doctor | 
began, “is very hard to describe and | 
has to be seen to be believed. A War | 
Babe would probably not recognise one 
if he saw it. To give you a rough 
idea, however, it is an airy Will-o’-the- 
wispish 

The bell had done its work at last, 
and there suddenly entered by an inner 
door a fair-haired, fair-skinned French 

irl almost too pretty to be real. The 

tor paused with his eyes on her and 
then his face lit up with triumph. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a low vi- 
brating tone, “ behold the zholimoose. 
Hush. It will probably come closer if 
you don’t frighten it.” 

“Have you got the landing-net?” 
whispered James hoarsely. 

“Yes, And the killing bottle. It's 
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| he was mustering his forces | 


_ rapt attention. 


| in perplexity. 





| can remember the French for milk.” 
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this War Babe I’m afraid of. He’s 
sure to scare it. Don't glare at her 
like that, War Babe. Pretend you're | 
a soap-box.” 

She hovered on the threshold. It 
seemed touch and go . . . and then the 
War Babe broke the ice in his choicest 
French. 

“‘ Mademoiselle!” 

“Messieurs!” She came daintily 
forward and looked inquiries at us all. 

“Tay avec—er bread-and-butter, si- 
vooplay,” the Doctor ground out in his 
execrable lingo. “ And—er—I never 


“Lait?” 1 suggested. 

“That’s it. Now, Mademoiselle— 
lay. But not canned stuff. Vray lay.” 

Her eyes grew wider and wider at! 
this strange jargon. See 

“Comment, M’sieur?”’ 

“ Vray lay.” 

“T suppose you mean lait 
au naturel,” growled James. 

Du lait frais,” I hazarded. 

“Ah, Comprends. C'est 
triste. Pas de lait frais. Les 
héopitaux prennent tout.” 

“No milk?” wailed the 
Doctor. He looked fixedly at 
the table and one saw from 
the movement of his lips that 








for another plunge into the 
language. Meanwhile the | 
War Babe, whose eyes had | 
not left the girl's face, ven- 
tured again on the thin ice 


of speech. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he began Victim 
hesitatingly. | aA cue 


“Oui, M’sieur.” She} 

turned to him, the picture of | ssa 

.ATLES 

“Ou est la jollymouse—moose, I | 
mean ?”’ 

She looked from one to another of us | 


‘*Qu'estce qu'il veut dire?” she asked. 

“Ii veut voir Ja jolimousse,” we 
explained, and the War Babe held out 
the soap-box, pointing with expressive 
pantomime to the words on it. Her 
eyes twinkled appreciatively. 

“ Nous — nous supposerons que— 
yous étes—la jolimouse,” said the War 
Babe slowly, choosing his words with 
care. 

“Bien sdr,” James added affirma- 
tively. 

“Moi?” She rippled with laughter. 
“Oh non, Attendez, Messieurs. Ouait 
one mineet.” She flitted through the 
door like some beautiful butterfly, and 
in a moment returned with the smallest, 
softest, warmest lump of blue-grey fur 





Owner (distressed).“1 AM TRULY soRRY, Sir. 
Darang! 


derly, “la jolimousse.” She handed it | ‘s TB 
arealy to the War Babe, who received A CURRENT EVENT. 
it with almost reverend care. Years ago Mr. Punch, in a moment 
It seems — ag goa to sit, aioe a the — my. 
return to the subject of tea, but doctors | self), sugges 1at some benevolent 
are a dstiivasahuses. However, at this American millionaire might alter the 
point the doom of the cg ger oem | ee of ay —s a, ‘ ge it 
for there was no tea to obtained, | flowed right roun ese islands, In 
only coffee; no bread-and-butter, only | the eye of imagination he saw date 
little hard biscuits; and the cups, | palms bordering the Strand, costers 
though certainly china, were but little | sitting under their own banana trees, 
larger than liqueur-glasses. But one of | and stately cavalcades of camels bear- 
us at least was impervious Op OE ng Lipa 7 _ to Balham or 
ments. The War Babe sat silently,| Putney. (Unhappily he could not look 
with the kitten in his lap, like a seer of | so far into the future as to forecast the 
visions, until, just as we were about to | allotment holders returning home laden 
leave, an impulse suddenly galvanized | with sugar-canes). 
him. “I'll 7% he said, he: marched | Now a writer in The Times suggests 
into the inner room. ... ‘that the chill of the present season 
era 25785 7° : % | is due to the effect of the 
| Panama Canal on the Gulf 
Stream. - This is an insidious 
attempt to make bad blood / 
between ourselves and our | 
new allies. We could only | 
‘feel the bitterest hostility | 
‘towards anyone in any way | 
| responsible for the present | 
jseason. Why, this spring 
|has spread such devastation 
' through the land that writers 
' of naturenotes have been un- 
‘able to pay their plumbers’ 
| bills. 
| But while we repudiate the 
implication of American re- 
sponsibility we think it well 
to be absolutely on the safe 
side; so we suggest that it 
would be a friendly act, and 
consonant with the new spirit 
of alliance, if she would 
kindly keep the Panama 
—__—— Canal plugged for the 4 
ae wees few weeks. One would like to make | 
Bes oe om ttn 9 = pod of hearing the cuckoo in Victory 
r. Meanly. My dear, I see that The | Year. 
People's Adviser is inviting its readers | ilies ; ; to Viewmat 
to send details of their individual food | ,.. 7" Deon af as ninetyiour Gaal 
reforms for publication. Pour encour- 


r t J 1 | allotted to hospitals.”— Daily Mail. 
ager tes autres. Just tell me what our Ty uly | 
1e two extra ones, it is understood, 

rules are. : | 


Mrs. Meanly. Certainly, dear We | came from HInDENBURG'S “ strategic | 
oa iene $s : | reserve.” 
have meat only on two days a week; 
potatoes only on two days a week (and 
80 On). 





; 
} 





. “CONFOUND YOUR DOG, MADAM! I?T’s NEARLY BITTEN 
OUT OF MY LEG.” 

NAUGHTY LITTLE 
AFTER ALL MY EFFORTS TO MAKE WEDNESDAY YOUR 
8 DAY.” 





‘‘It is expected that an official announce- 
ment will shortly be made of a scheme which 


, . : ? | will put practically the whole of the topmaking 
Mr. Meanly. Good. I will write a indastey: of Bradford at the disposal of the 


letter. And then the day after it ap- | Government.”—Daily Telegraph. 
pears in print you might send out | That ought to make things hum. 
invitations to dinner. There are a lot | 
of arrears to make up and we'll clear | 
them off now. Say a series of three |‘ : = 
tien ‘ 7 |in the least afraid of being alone in the same 
P x ' room with Anne of Austria, whose claws were 
Mrs. Meanly. But dear, ought we to | of a far more formidable capacity.” 
do it in war-time ? West Australian. 
Mr. Meanly. After the publication | Narotzon’s intrepidity may have been 


“ Napoleon was desolated were he left in the 
same room with a cat... but he was not 





nestling against her. It was a tiny 
blue Persian kitten. 
“ VoilA!” she said, caressing it ten- 





jof our system of meals, it will be|due to his knowledge that Anxe of 
| quite safe to send the invitations, my | Austria died about a century before he 
love. ; was born. 





es - — 
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“Tus Oip Lapy SHows Her Mepats.”’ 

Mrs. Dowey (actually a virgin spin- 
ster), felt herself out of it because she 
had no son at the Front to talk about. 
I gathered that it was not so much a} 
case of unsatisfied yearning for mother- | 
hood, as that she wanted to hold her 
own with the other charwomen who 
were represented in the trenches. So) 
she assumed the relationship of an 
anonymous marraine towards a cer- 
tain unknown namesake in the Black 
Watch, and made boastful pretence of 
having received letters from her son. | 

Suddenly she is confronted with this | 
Private Dowey, home on leave—a lonely 
soldier with no family ties. The joy | 
that she had taken in her imagined | 
sense of proprietorship is dashed by | 
fear of exposure and of possible resent- | 
ment on his part. At first he treats | 
her intrusion almost brutally, but is 
soon mollified by the offer of food and | 
other hospitality; and by the time his | 
leave is up he has developed an almost | 
filial regard for her. Their parting is | 
as the parting of a tender - hearted 
mother and a rather unemotional son. | 
|The pathos of this scene, though | 
lesigned and interpreted with a very 
sensitive restraint, was comparatively | 
obvious — a commonplace, indeed, of | 
these heart-rending days. There was a| 
far more subtle and original note of | 
pathos in the contrast between the | 
brasque humour of the man’s casual | 
ueeptance of the situation and the| 
timorous, adoring, dog-like devotion of | 


‘ ot shane 
the woman. Here tears and laughter Ca “bh 
were never far apart. terry Kobe her 
Icould wish that the impression left } Ke 
by this picture had not been a little ete, Sabah Mite 
spoiled by the final scene, in which she | 
ingers lovingly over the medals and 
uniform of the dead soldier. No good | course of about a quarter of an hour method. Well, he did it, and very art- 
ourpose, dramatic or other, was served she had to give a succinct précis of the fully. He began by making concessions 
by this gratuitous appendage to aj different moods which her versatile per- | to the habits of his new audience. He 
finished work of art. sonality might in actual life conceivably | wouldn’t try them too high at first. In 
Miss Jean CaApELL was simply | have assumed if she had had a month | the person of Robert Crawshaw, M.P. 
wonderful; and Mr. MutcasTer, as todoitin. Miss Irexe Vanpruea, with | (Mr. Niget Piayrarr), he introduced 
Private Dowey, typically Scottish in his} her swift humour and her skill as a'them to a more or less conventional 
cautious reservations, was admirable. quick-change artist, naturally revelled | type—exposed, it is true, to a very un- 
Mr. Epcar Woop played capably as one | in this dour de force, and, thanks to her, | usual test of character but dealing with 
f our many eligible but non-combatant the author came very near to being} it as such a type was bound to deal. 
clergymen ; and the chorus of aggres- justified of his caprice. Then, having inspired confidence, he | 
created a rarer atmosphere, and in Denis | 
| Clifton, a blend of solicitor and play- 
wright, he produced a figure of fantasy | 


AT THE PLAY. | 


























“My poor REGINALD 18 IN 'ORSPITAL WITH RHEUMATICS IN HIS LeGs. The ScoTcu 
COSTUME. YOU KNOW.” } 








ively humorous charwomen, though! etween these two plays was sand- 
perhaps they had rather too much to! .iched Mr. A. A. Miner's 
say, said it very well. 


Sir James Barrm’s other one-Act “ WorzeL-FLUMMERY.” whose delightfully irresponsible humour 
play, Seven Women (all rolled into one), There was never any doubt about | might have found his audience a little | 


suffered, as might be expected, from |the freshness and spontaneity of Mr. shy at an earlier stage. There was a 
compression. Leonora had to be a|Mine’s humour. The only question/ real note of distinction, extraordinarily | 
i was whether an author so fastidiously | well maintained, in Clifton’s dialogue 
unstagey, who never underlines his} with Crawshaw and the boy-clerk, and 
intentions, would be able to accommo- | Mr. Mine was particularly fortunate to 
old play by the same author), andtwo date himself to the conditions of «| have the part interpreted by Mr. Dion 
other types which escape me. In the! medium that discourages the elliptical’ Bocctcauiz, who developed qualities 


clinging motherly creature, a desperate 
» & gifted humourist, a woman with- 
out humour, a murderess (out of an 
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“SEVEN WOMEN” 
Tewonora ww we ws 
Captain Rattray, R.N. . 
undreamed of in my previous estima- 
tion of his gifts. 
When that inveterate cynic, Anthony 


| Clifton, made a will (it is not Mr. 


Minne’s fault that, since he wrote his 
play before going out to the Front, we 
have had two others turning on eccen- 
tric bequests) leaving £50,000 each to 
two perfect strangers on the condition 
that they adopted the preposterous 
name of Wurzel-Flummery, he hoped 
to have the grim satisfaction of witness- 


| ing, from the grave, an exhi- 


bition of human weakness, 
Of the two legatees—politi- 
cians on opposite sides of the 
House — Crawshaw, whose 
whiskers gave him the air 
of a successful grecer of the 
mid- Victorian period, found 
reasons sufficiently convinc- 
ing to himself for accepting 
the testator’s terms; while 
Richard Meriton, who had 
little besides his salary as 
an M.P., took the high line 
of proper pride and declared 
his determination to refuse. 
Mr. Mitye, by the way, did 
not specify the respective 
politics of these two, but I 
judge, from my knowledge 
of his own, that Crawshaw 
was meant to be a Tory and 
Meriton a Liberal. 

The latter eventually 
succumbed to pressure on 
the part of Crawshaw's 
—— who cared noth- 
ing for names so long as she 


| could marry the man of her 


“ony denied 
er father, who 


| choice—a 
_ to her by 





Hasec ox Ne 


Robert Crawshaw, M.P. 
Mrs. Crawshaw 


AND ONE SAILOR. 
Miss IrENE VANBRUGH, 
Mr. Gorpon ASH. 


thought little of poor men. Meanwhile 
Meriton’s lofty attitude of general con- 
tempt for money, and particular con- 
tempt for it when offered on degrading 
terms, gave scope for a little serious 
relief, 

There are, of course, more ways of 
viewing the question than could be com- 
pressed into so short a play. Myself, 
I confess to a sneaking sympathy with 
the standpoint of Crawshaw. Money 
for him did not mean mere self-indul- 





THE POLITICIAN AT HOME, 








Mr. NIGEL PLayrarr. 
. Miss Herten Haye. 


|gence; it meant outward show —a 
/house in a better neighbourhood, 
more expensive car, a higher status in 
the opinion of his world—all the things 
that somehow help in what is called a 
,career. By accepting the fifty thousand 
| pounds he would gain something in the 
public eye; by assuming the name of 
Wurzel-Flummery he would lose some- 
thing. He weighed the two against 
|one another, and concluded that he 
; would gain more than he would lose. 
_ Chis argument furnished a good enough 
motive according to his lights. 
| Meriton, on the other hand, after 
professing to prefer a clean heart to 
| filthy lucre, is persuaded by Violet 
| Crawshaw, who argues that he would 
'surely make any sacrifice to save her 
| from starving, and she was starving 
for love. So he yields, saying, in effect, 
to Honour, “ Ilove thee, dear; I love 
thee much; but I.love Violet more.” 
Incidentally he takes care to overlook 
the fact that he was not nobly suffering 
an indignity for the sake of a great cause 
—such, let us say, as the founding of 
a hospital—but that he himself stood 
to gain at least as much as the girl. I 
am almost afraid that Meriton was a 
bit of a hypocrite. Certainly, in view | 
of his exalted standards, he came out | 
of the business worse than Crawshaw | 
did. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Mitye | 
meant him to be a Tory. 
But I must not exploit the pleasant | 
field of casuistry opened up by the 
author’s theme, but content myself | 
with complimenting him | 
very heartily on his share 
of this triple bill, in which, | 
at the first attempt, he held | 
his own in the company of 
so experienced an artist as | 
Sir James Barnie. I ought | 
to add that he had an ex- 
cellent cast, very quick to | 
appreciate and reproduce | 
the iridescent gaiety of his | 
humour. O. 8. 

















“Morors & Cycies. | 
Wanxrtep to purchase a few good | 
1916 laying Pullets.” 

South Bucks Free Press. | 
Having regard to the second | 
item in the heading @ cor- | 
respondent suggests that | 
“ Pullets” is a misprint for | 
* Pushits.” | 





From a feuilleton :— 
“She had not parr pi: —_ 
avo . 
on ba Olive had begged her, 
with ears in her eyes.” 
Daily Paper. 

If Olive was, as we are 
inclined to suppose, & - 
per, she was remarkably 
well equipped. 
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The Padre. “OWING TO A COLD, PRIVATE STAYER WILL NOT BE ABLE TO SING ‘From SaTURDAY NIGHT TILL Monpay Mornino’ as 
INTENDED, 8UT SERGRANT STICKETT HAS KINDLY CONSENTED TO PLAY ‘For aLL ETERNITY,’ AND AS IT WILL THEN BE GETTING RATHER 
LATS WE WILL CONCLUDE WITH THE NATIONAL ANTHEM.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. _ For an old hand Bensamin Swirt shows a poor discretion 
8 in crowding too many characters into his pages to allow of 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) anything like adequate characterisation, and indeed, in 
The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (Macmitian)| What Lies Beneath (Cuarman and Hatt), he is too much 
is a book that may be regarded as filling, at least partially, | concerned with his main purpose of tract-making to be 
what has long been an aching void in our biographical| sufficiently interested in the subsidiary business of good 
shelves. I say partially, because the time has not perhaps | story-telling. A Mr. Ravendale, an unpleasant, hoary- 
fully come for an unreserved appreciation of a character} bearded patriarch and opulent seller of Bibles, who has 
whose handling must present exceptional difficulties. One| buried three wives and lives in a fat Bloomsbury house 
cannot but notice how many obstacles Mr. Epmunp Gossk | with the collected offspring of his three marriages, and 
has had to overcome, or avoid, in the present volume. The| one or two step-children thrown in, is haunted by a doubt 
result inevitably is a certain sense of over-discretion that|as to whether the beautiful Ruby Delmore, daughter of the 
makes the whole study so detached as to be at times lack- | widow Delmore, his second wife, is also the daughter of the 
ing in vitality. Even, however, with these reservations the | late Mr. Delmore or of himself, whose attitude towards 
figure of the poet stands out, bewildering as it must have| Mrs. Delmore had not been as correct as that of a seller of 
been in life, with its strange blend of frailty and genius.| Bibles is reasonably expected to be, especially by people 
Stories abound also (sometimes one suspects Mr. Gossx | like the author who don’t believe in Bibles. At any rate 
of having fallen back upon anecdote with an air of relief) ; | Sebastian, son by the first marriage, is desperately in love 
they range from the early days of brilliant “failures” at| with Ruby—so, you see, the old man had something to 
Eton and Balliol to those when in the watchful security of | worry about. However, it all turns out to be, in fact, mere 
Putney the lamp was guarded by hands so zealous that | illusion, page ny Sapte fatal monomania, and the family 
its flame was ultimately extinguished. ‘wo of the tales | business is left to be carried on by such of the next genera- 
remain pleasantly in my memory, one of them describing | tion as have not been convinced by the formidable array of 
how young ALGERNON, lately sent down from Oxford and a| evidence, anti-Theistic and anti-Christian, of two of the char- 
pupil at the rectory of the future Bishop Srupss, scared | acters (who, it is clear, have sedulously read the same books). 
away his host’s rustic congregation by leaning upon the} Sebastian loses his faith apparent! because he has been 
garden-gate one Sunday morning, looking, with his red-| distressed by the sight of a wounded horse in the great | 
gold hair and scarlet dressing-gown, like some “ flaming | War, as if it were necessary to wait for the great War for 
apparition.” The other, less picturesque but more credible, this kind of a difficulty! A certain rough earnestness lies | 
has also a bishop in it, and concerns an untimely recitation | beneath this rather crude presentment of a world-old 
of Les Noyades. I will leave you to find this for yourself} problem. But I wonder how much of the honest patriotism 
in a book that forms at least an ‘interesting, if not altogether | which fills the book would survive & rationalism as per- | 
final, study of a fascinating subject. | verse and shallow as Mr. Swirt applies to traditional faiths. 
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Does he imagine they have no better defences than those | reason, all the blame of his supplanter’s evil doing and 
which he puts into the weak mouth of silly Mr. Teanby,| kept up this idiotic fraud till the girl of his heart, and 
the parson ? indeed everyo-e who cared for him, turned their backs in 
disdain, then i vonfess to having felt that Miss Snarp was 
The arrangement of Lady Poorr’s new volume of|trying my forbearance too high. But even so the faet 





recollections, An Admiral’s Wife in the Making (Smuru, |that I could not throw the book down unfinished seems 
| Exper), reminded me quaintly of certain romances familiar | to show that whoever selects Mr. Unwin’s débutantes has 


to my boyhood, in which the fortunes of the hero were | spotted another winner. If, in short, Miss SHarp will for- 


traced from eadetship in aspiring sequence. Because, of | get all the novels she may ever have read, and choose for 


course, this is exactly what happens to the hero of the | her next story something a little nearer to life, I believe the 


"present book; the chief difference being that he himself | result may be remarkable. 





makes only a brief personal appearance therein (though 


the chapters in question, formed from letters and diaries of; Nursing Adventures, with its sub-title, 4 F.A.N.Y. in 
'Commander Poorer during the Nile Expedition of ‘85, are | France, is a notable addition to the series of War-literature 
| 


by no means the least interesting part of the volume). For | which is bringing grist to Messrs. HEINEMANN’S windmill. 
the rest, one might perhaps call it a draught of Naval) F.A.N.Y., in case it has you puzzled, means First Aid 
small beer, but a very sparkling beverage and served with | Nursing Yeomanry. Starting from one woman this corps 


| a highly attractive head upon it. To drop metaphor, Lady now has over fifty members working in the zone of the 


Poore has brought together a most entertaining collection armies, and I shall believe that no one can read of their 


| of breezy reminiscences of life ashore and on the ocean efficiency and courage without genuine admiration. This 


wave. There is matter to suit all tastes, from her recollec- | is not an official account of the F.A.N.Y, Corps—that is to 


| tions of economies in a | come when the Hun is 


| furnished villa at Paramé, | 


| to more exalted anecdotes | 


' when her hero had been 


| Yacht Victoria and Albert. 


beaten—but the author has 
told enough to convince us 
of the sound work that has 
been and is being done by 
, 'these brave and gentle- | 
hearted women,  Fortun- | 
ately she has the gift of 
selection, in spite of a rather 
breathless style, which how- 
ever goes excellently well 
with a narrative full of ex- 
citement and danger. Here 
too onee more a fine tribute 
is paid to the incorrigible 


where chickens were to be | 
bought for thirty-two sous, | 


connected with the time 


wivanced as far as the post 
of Commander of the Royal 


It is all kindly gossip, not 
ill suited to the best-tem- 
pered service in the world. 
Especially did I like Lady | 
Poorr’s gently maternal 









attitude towards the many - — , , courage of the Allies in 
junior officers who figure MOS MOT SZ, ey" *f—77 face of an enemy that has 
very attractively in ber pages ose 77" ft Wy fs forgotten the elementary 
| (e.g. the jovial pic-nie party ' WH » Mt Me Fer “e~ | rules of humanity. 





| in the Blue Mountains, who A MODEL FOR THE HUNS IN BELGIUM. | 





slaked their thirst from the| Henorsr axp Horsa KINDLY CONSENT TO TAKE PART IN A THREE- Those who have sampled 
Government rain-gauge,and | LPGGED RACE AT THE SPORTS IN ALD OF THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF | any reasonable selection of 
; >, THE BRITONS. | . : 
thereby disorganised the! —-_—_ stecaeenane 5 ee a : ithe eighty or so published 
entire meteorological records of Jamaica). -Certainly the| works of “ KarHartne Tynan” will know what pleasant 
book could not have appeared in times more apt to give it| fare to expect in Kit (Smirn, Exper). vt is a pretty, 
a hearty welcome. |red-haired, peasant girl approved for her gentle ways 
Seo ee }and honest breeding by Madam of the big house, and 
The Stars in their Courses (Unwts) is not, as you! sent, on the advice of one of Mrs. Hivxson’s nice, human, 
might possibly suppose, a work of theatrical history, but | friendly priests, to a convent for the higher education. 
just the latest volume in that admirable series, the First|She stirs the sentimental soul of one of the English 
Novel Library. While I am not claiming for it any start- quality, Captain Guy Dering; is plunged into, and rather 
ling pre-eminence, it is at least a story of more than| chilled by, high-life in the modern English manner, and 
ordinary promise, and one that easily contrived to hold my eventually goes back to her own people and her girlhood’s | 
interest. This is, perhaps, the more odd, since Miss H1pa friend, Donal Sheehy, who returns from America a made 
M. Swarr has apparently of deliberate intent called in man. "Tis not a chronicle to set the Liffey afire, but it is 
every one of the three conventions that all good young / wholesome, escapes being mawkish, and may be confidently 
novelists are bidden to avoid—the long-nourished revenge, | recommended for an anxious old person to give to sensitive 
the missing will, and the super-quixotic self-sacrifice. Natur- | young persons—if there be still any such. Mrs. Hivxsos, 
ally the last is the worst. Thus when old Mr. Yardley though she loves her own, is no blind partisan and does not 
(who had, I fancy, more than a touch of the melodramatic | spare her criticism. So that you get a plausible picture of 
habits of the late Mr. Dombey) planned to revenge himself a kindly decent native Irish folk of all sorts, not a little 
upon @ faithless wife by bringing up his and her son with | helpful in these days of stress and promise. 
extravagant tastes, and leaving him penniless, I winced but | : 
endured. When, repenting of such inhuman intentions, he} «The bride was.attended by her sister and Miss 
revoked them by a will, carefully placed, for subsequent | all being very strongly under the influence of drink. 
discovery, between the pages of a put-away book, I still} Very choice. Brothers’ Coffee.” — Provincial Paper. 
held an undaunted course. But, when Patrick, the dis-| The last line is reassuring. We were afraid for the moment 
inherited spendthrift, took upon himself, for the thinnest that it was something stronger. 

















as bridesmaids, 
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working on Sundays?” For our part we 
are convinced that our cynical abandon- 
ment of the sacred practice of throwing 
rice at weddings has had something to 
do with it, sas 


CHARIVARIA. 


Tux Gazette des Ardennes states that | 
German is becoming a more and more 
“popular tongue ” in the occupied dis- 
tricts. The inhabitants, we understand, 
are looking forward with great pleasure 
to telling the Huns in German what | 
they have always thought of them in 
French. * * 


xe 


It was stated in Parliament last week 
that up to April 6th only 2,800 persons 
had been placed in employment by the 
National Service Department. The 

* Government, it was felt, could have 
It is now reported that, following | done better than that by the simple pro- 
the example of Professor Smyrue, of|cess of creating another new Depart- 








Chicago, a number of distinguished | ment. 
Americans have bequeathed >—— = : - 
their brains to the Cornell In- o/ 





stitute for scientific research. | 
The rumour that the German | 
Crown Prince has offered the 
contents of his headpiece awaits 


confirmation. 


> 4 
Eo 
The British offensive has 
been arrested, says the Voss- 
ische Zeitung. Presumably for | 
exceeding the speed limit. 
* 


A gossip writer says he is of 
the opinion that there will be 
a great revolution in Germany | 
and that the Kaiser will be at 
the head of it. It would be’ 
only decent to give him, say, a | 
couple of lengths start. 

x * 


Over one million persons 
visited the Zoo last year. The 
chief attraction appears to have 
been a German gentleman from 
the Cameroons who is being 
accommodated in the Monkey 
House. ee 

A North London employer 
is advertising for men “any . 
age up to one hundred years.” 
The nature of the employment 
is not stated, but it is generally 
assumed to be akin to that of 
our telegraph-boys. . 

* 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER! 


- | The Journal in a recent message | 

A woman shopper in Regent Street | states that the British have ample | 
one day last week was accompanied by | supplies of ammunition. The Germans 
awhite parrot. It is thought that this | near St. Quentin and Lens also incline 
example will ba widely followed by | to this view. 
people who are not particularly good 
at repartee. 


= 


_* 


3 | A resident of Northfleet, who wrote 
° to a friend in Philadelphia in 1893, has 
Count Reventiow has informed the! just had the letter returned to him 

Kaiser that without victory a continu-| through the American Dead Letter 

ation of the Monarchy is improbable. | Office. It is only fair to state that the 

The Kaiser is expected to retort that | letter was not marked “ Urgent.” 

Without the Monarehy the continuation | *,° 

Fortunately in our hour of need one 





Carious, 





x * 
1 

_ “ Have you not thought,” asked a dis- 
guished cleric recently, “ that all this 
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of Count Revenrrow is still more pre- | 


Weather may be a punishment for | Great Britain. 





‘man at least has undertaken to do his 
best for his country. Mr. Frank Harris 
‘has told an American newspaper man 
that he does not intend to return to 





~ 


Owing to the increased cost of beer, 
several seaside resorts are announcing 
to intending visitors that they cannot 
guarantee a visit from the sea-serpent 
this summer. s% 

* 

April 14th is said to be “Cuckoo 
Day ” in this country, but several days 
before that the Kaiser promised oul 
tical reform to his people after the 
War, *% 

The other night a motor car driven 
by a French aviator, who. was accom- 

~~; panied by three friends, made 

a tour of Paris, in the course 

_of which it ran down six police- 

men. It is evident that the 

|gallant fellow could not have 
| been trying. 4 . 


The Star is advocating the 
| abolition of betting news in the 
| daily papers, and it is rumoured 
| that its “ Captain Coe” is pre- 

pared to offer ten to one that 
_this good thing won't come off. 
| “ * 





As a protest against the | 
Government’sattitude towards | 
|The Nation it is ramoured that | 

Mr. Winston Caurcnin is 


about to buy another hat. 
* * 


A safe which had been stolen 

from a Dublin business house 

; has now been discovered in a 

‘field nine miles away, but the 

' whole of the contents are miss- 

ing. It is believed to be the 
work of burglars. 
x * 


* 

Potatoes are being grown on 
all the golf links around Lon- 
don. An enthusiast who is 
cultivating the ninth hole on 
one course is offering long 
odds that bogey will be not 
| less than two tons. 

* * 





An electrical engineer has been sent 
as a substitute for a milker to a Sussex 
farmer, who, with the characteristic 
obstinacy of his class, refuses to accept 
the expert's assurance that all his cows 
are suffering from dry cells, 

* 


A writer in The Daily Chronicle 
claims that there are no railway stations 
in Stoke Newington. It seems incred- 
ible that the artistic sense of a Metro- 

litan community could be so hope- 
sare stunted, *.* 

The axe is being laid to the roots of 
our trees by the so-called weaker sex ; 
and the proper way of toasting the new 
woodwoman is to sing, “ For she’s a 
jolly good feller.” 
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THE GREAT SACRIFICE. 


Dark lies the way before us, O my sweet! 
Never again, until the final trumpet 
Shall sound the Cease-fire, may our glances meet 
Over the Sally Lunn or crisp brown crumpet ; 
Never again (the prospect makes my soul, 
Unnerved by going beefless once a week, aclie) 
Shall you and I absorb the jammy roll 
Nor yet the toasted tea-cake. 


Never for us shall any fancy bread— 

The food of yernal Love, and very tasty-- 
On lip and cheek its subtle savour shed, 

Blent with the lighter forms of Gallic pasty ; 
Never shall any bun, for you and me, 

Impart to amorous talk a fresh momentum, 
Except its saccharine ingredients be ’ 

Confined to ten per centum. 


The days of decorative art are done 


That made the toothsome biscuit more enticing 


(Even our wedding-cake when we are one 
Will be denuded of its outer icing) ; 
Yea, purest joy of all that we resign, 
A ban is laid upon the luscious tartlet 
By him who has for your sweet tooth and mine 
No mercy in his heartlet. 


And yet, if England, in her night of need, 
Debauched by pastry-cook and muflin-monger, 

Would have us curb our natural gift of greed 
And merely mitigate the pangs of hunger, 

Let us renounce life’s sweetness from to-day, 


And turn, for Hobson's choice, to something higher ; 


“Good-bye, Criterion!” let us bravely say, 
And “ Farewell, Rumpelmeyer !”’ 








A PROPER PROPORTION. 
(An Interview with Mr. H. G. Wetrs). 


O. 5. 





I rounp the Sage, as I had expected, in his study at! 


who elect four representatives. Obviously anyone who gets 
40,001 votes is elected. Well then, there are ten candi- 
dates, All you have to do is to take the quotient of x divided 
| by y, where x can be raised to the mth power and y can be 
raised to the nth—1, and add to this the least common 
‘denominator of the number of votes cast for the last three 
| candidates, taking care to eliniinate in each case the square 
| root of z, where z equals the number of voters belonging to 
jthe Church of England, minus Archdeacons and Rural 
| Deans, but inclusive of Minor Canons and Precentors, Do 
| you follow me?” 
| “ Ye-es,” I said. 
| “I thought you would,” he said. “ Next we proceed to 
take the multiples of the superhydrates mathematically 
‘converted into decimals, and then, allowing, of course, for 
| the kilometric variation of the earth’s maximum temperature 
reduced by the square of the hypotenuse, you begin the 
| delicate operation of transferring votes from one candidate 
| to another in packets of not less than one hundred. That’s 
| easy, isn’t it?” 
“Oh, yes,” I said, “ that’s quite easy.” 
“Very well then,” he said. “You have now got two 
candidates elected, A. and B. You take from them 653 
| votes, which do not legitimately belong to them, and you 
| mix them up with the surplus votes of the remaining eight 
‘candidates. Unless C. is a congenital idiot, or a felon, or 
| otherwise incapacitated, he will then be found to have 4,129 
| votes, and le too will be elected. For the last place you 
| must procced on a basis of geometrical progression. There 
are still seven candidates, but four of these have no earthly 
}and must be withdrawn by a writ of Ne exeat regno, taking 


neo 


ag 





| with them the 2,573 votes which are properly or improperly 
| theirs, and leaving 3,326 votes to be added to those already | 
recorded for D., who, being thus elected into the position of 
| fourth letter of the alphabet, will be returned as elected on 
the Temperance and Vegetarian ticket. So finally you get | 
/your members duly elected without the blighting inter- | 
ference of the Caucus and the party wire-pullers generally. 
You see that, of course?” 

« Yes,” I said, “ I suppose I see it.” 

“ Of course you do, and the others will see it too. And | 


_Omniscience Lodge. There he sat in his new suit of | they'll realise that the House of Commons will be a different | 
| Britlings, surrounded by novels and stories in MS. dealing! place when the old system is destroyed and every shade of 











| with every aspect of human affairs, sixty of the more 
| important being specifically devoted to the War and the! 
various ways in which it might conceivably terminate. 1) 
modestly approached and presented myself. 

“You have come,” he said with a courteous gesture, “to 
discover my views on the present conflict ?” 

* Not exactly,” I said. 

“ Ah,” he said; “ which is it, then? You can take your 
| choice, you know. All you have to do is to select the sub- | 
| ject,” and he handed me a volume resembling Kelly's | 
Directory in size and colour, and entitled Classified Cata- | 
logue of Subjects on which Opinions can be furnished at 
the Shortest Notice.” I turned the pages breathlessly until | 
| I came to “Class V, Voter; sub-class P, Proportional | 
Representation.” “There,” I said, “is what I want,” 
I pointed the place out to him, 


simple matter.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I’m not so sure about that. 
re flummoxed us in our office. 
tai a daieae 

“You may thank your stars,” he interrupted, “that 
~ "ve come to the right shop. I'll make it all as clear as 

light in two shakes of a pig’s whisker. Are you ready?” 
said I was, and he began to pour forth at once. 

“Imagine,” he said, “a constituency of 40,000 voters 


Tt has 








“Dear me,” he said, “you desire guidance on a very| “I did not hear yesterday of the insufficiency of bread one 


opinion is represented. But what chiefly appeals to me in 
it is its extraordinary simplicity and perspicuous ease. — 
child could perform the duties of counter or returning | 





|oflicer, and any voter, male or female, can master the | 


I thanked Mr. Wents for his courtesy and staggered 


system in about five minutes.” 
' 
dizzily back to Bouverie Street. | 


" from a recently-published military 


On “How to Dig, 
manual ; 
“To dig well one must dig often. Any series of complex co-ordinated | 


movements can be performed with the greatest economy of effort | 
only when they have become semi-reflex; and for this to happen the 
correlated series of nervous impulses must be linked up by higher 
development of the brain cells.” 


and | A spade is useful, too. 


” 
| Restaurants being made up by cakes and guns brought from home. 


Trish Paper. 


We can’t make head or | We have heard, however, of an insufficiency of alcoholic 


| refreshment being made up by a “ pocket-pistol.” 





| “After all, the custom of marrying only into Royal houses came | 


to us from Germany, and dates from the Hanoverians..- *% 
jcase of Henry VIII. is well known. Four of his wives were plain 
| Englishwomen . . .”—Sunday Herald. 


| 
| 





a ae « 
| Not so plain, however, as the German one, ANNE OF CLEVES. 
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~ WEEP VEE 


onan 
— 


KADAVERVERWERTU 





Kaiser (to 1917 Recruit). “AND DON’T FORGET THAT YOUR KAISER WILL FIND A USE 
FOR YOU—ALIVE OR DEAD.’ 


[At the enemy's “Establishment for the Utilisation of Corpses” the dead bodies of German soldiers are treated chemically, 


a 
food.] 








—————— 
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the chief commercial products being lubricant oils and pigs’ 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT THINC. 


I. 

Lewis Gun Officer — . . . So let me 
repeat and impress upon you, men, that 
the rifle is an effete weapon—extinct as 
the—what-you-call-it bird. It played 
its part, a good part, in the South African 
War, but we who observed what the 
machine gun did then and foretold its 
immense development [he was just nine 
years old at that time) knew that the 
rifle would soon be in the museums 
along with the bows and arrows. Pay 
attention, Private Jones. The Lewis 
Gun, the weapon of opportunity, is a 
platoon in itself, J don't know what 
the Government want to worry about 
men for. The Germans don't fill up their 
front trenches with a lot of ~~ 
soldiers to be killed with 
shrapnel. No, a machine | ¥% 
gun every twenty or thirty 
yards is quite enough to 
hold any defensive line. 
So just bear these things | 
in mind; and don’t for- 
get what we have learnt 
to-day. All right. Nine 
o'clock to-morrow. 





ix” 


11. 

Physical Training Ser- 
yeant- Instructor.-Forward 
be—end. Ster—retch. Be 
—end, Ster—retch. Feet 


together—place. *Ands— -—— got to learn. I fear it’s 
down. Stan—zee. Squad —— | been badly neglected ; but 
—'shun. Fin ~ a ga y ial | not in this battalion. Now, 
that man, otjer say with regard to the screen 
WOT? I carn’t’elp wot! dunt. “Tus 18 4 TeRRIBLE WAR. ALL oF Us MUST Go WrrnouT somE- | of skirmishers, I want... 
the drill-sergeant yer.| THING.” . | 

When I sez “’Shun” I R.P.C. Officer. * WELL, I TRY TO BE BRAVE ABOUT IT, AUNT. BUT THIS | VII. 





want fingers straight down. 


en 
oom ae 
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ZEPPELIN SHORTAGE HITS ME VERY HARD.” 


11. v. 

Musketry Officer— .. . Therefore] Bombing Oficer.—Sit down. Smoke 
you see an infantry soldier has one|if you want to—and listen. My job ig 
weapon and one only—the rifle. You) to teach you fellers all about what has 
fellows will be out at the Front pretty | turned out to be of the highest import- 
soon. Now, if a man gets up the line,/ance in this trench warfare, namely, 
no matter how strong he is, how well} bombs and grenades. This is a trench 
drilled, if he can’t use his rifle he might} war; has been for three years. The 
just as well not be there for all the good nature of the fighting may alter, of 
is to his country. All the money course. We all hope it will. But we 
| that's been spent on his trainin’, food, , must think of trenches at the moment. 
clothin’—absolutely wasted; might as | Now, the German is a clever feller, and 
well have been thrown into the sea.|he soon saw that you'd never kill off 
Why, the other day a party of our|the enemy if you just sat down behind 
fellows were heavin’ bombs at about a parapet with a rifle in your hand, 
twenty Bosches — threw hundreds ; | So he started inventing and developing 
couldn’t reach ‘em. And one sniper these things. But we're catching him 
went out and killed the lot in two up. We've caught him up. Now, this 
minutes. Andso... isa Mills... 

2 oe VI. 
«| The Adjutant (after two 
~2+ | hours’ extended order drill 
and attack practice).—Just 
sit down. Close in a bit. 
Light your pipes if you 
4@ wish. Let me tell you that 
the sort of work we've 
‘* been doing this afternoon 
is the only way we 're ever 
going to finish off the Hun 
—absolutely. You can 
| never win a war by squat- 
;ting down in a hole and 
| lookin’ at the other fellow. 
| No, open fighting—that’s 
| what the new armies have 











—__— Drill Sergeant.—On ‘er 





On the command “ Sitting—down” 
every man sits down tailor-fashion. 
Sitting—down. [This is the position 
in which Swedish drill squads hear 
words of wisdom.) Listen. An’ look 
at me over there—not that I likes the 
look of yer—'as to put up with that, 
but when I torks I wants attention. 
Let me arsk yer this. Wot sort of men 
do we want in France? Why, fit men. 
‘Ow do yer get fit? J makes yer fit. 
‘Ow? Why, physical. Wot's the good 
of a bloke in the trenches if he's sick 
parade every bloomin’ day? Arsk any 
of the serjents who is it wakes blokes 
up and makes ‘em livemen? Me. In 
about six weeks you will be able to 
run ten miles before brekfast in full 
marehin’ order, carryin’ 120 rounds, 
gettin’ over six-foot walls and jumpin’ 
eight-foot ditches. Don't look fright- 
ened, Private West. I ave seen weedier 
and uglier-lookin’ blokes than you do it 
when J've done with ‘em. One more 
thing... . 


IV. left, form—squad. For—erd, by the ri.’ 
Sergeant-Instructor of Bayonet-Fight-| Mark —time. For—erd. Wake up, 
ing.—On guard. Long point. With-|Thomson; we don’t want no blinkin 
draw. On guard. Rest. Now,whenI dreamers in the Army. Pick up the 
snap my fingers I want to see you come | step there, Number Three, fron rank. 
to the high port and get roun’ me /ike|'Ep, ri’; ‘ep, ri’; ‘ep, rm. Sker-wad 
lightning. me of you men seem to|—'alt. Stan’ still. ‘Alt means ‘alt. 
be treatin’ this bizness in a light-'earted| No movin’ at all; just ‘alt. Right 
way. We don’t do this work to pre-|—dress. Eyes—front. ‘Swer. Eyes— 
vent you gettin’ into mischief. Not| front. war paa Rg, ‘Swer. Stanat— 
much. Wotjer join the army for? To}’ipe. Stan’easy. Now listen to me, me 
fight. Right. I shows yer how to fight.| lads. The chiefest dooty of a soljer 1s 
‘Ow many Fritzes jer think I've killed, |O-bedience. Drill an’ discipline is ow 
by teachin’ rookies the proper use of| you gets that. Stop chewin, 'Arris. 
the baynit? This is the goods. ‘Ow| You'll be losin’ your name again, me 
are we goin’ to win this bloomin’ war?|lad. Don't pay to lose your name 
With the rifle? No. With bombs? No.!twice—not in this regiment it don t. 
With machine guns? No. ‘Ow then?/} You'll learn a deal of other stuff ‘ere; 
By turnin’ ‘em out with the baynit.|but take it from me it’s the barrick- 
Cold steel. That's it. An’ I'll show} square work wot makes a soljer. Wot 
er where to pop it in, me lads—three}is a.soljer? Why, a drilled man. Ow 
inches of it. That’s all you want—/|jer think I ‘ave turned some undreds 





three inches . . . (For sheer bloodthirsti-|of blankety militiamen into the real 





| Bayonet Department.) 


ness there is no patter like that of the thing? If a bloke can’t stan’ still on 
| parade J don’t want to hear about his 
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) the range or ‘ow he can chuck | 
} a Mills. Sker-wad—'shun. Dis 
i*Swer. No call to go salootin’ me, | 
Private McKenzie. I ain't an orficer 
—yet, Dis—tmiss. | 
Private Jones (young and keen, and a 
trifle confused).—Good ‘evins, Bill; they | 
earn’t all be bloomin’ well right, can 
they ? 

Lance-Corporal Smith No, 
It’s the ‘appy mejium we gets wiv ‘em | 
all, yer see. That's it—the happy | 
mejium. 


doin's ot 
M188. 


boy. 








| 
THE NEW NOTE IN THEATRICA L| 
ADVERTISING. | 
(The sort of thing we are now getting | 
| in the daily papers in place of the'| 
antique boastings of expenditure and 
magnificence.) 
| Frivotrry THEATRE. 


On Monday next, at 8 o'clock, will be 
| produced 


| THE BELLE OF*BELLONA, 
| A wew Musica, EcoNOMANZA IN 


; 
| 
i 
} 


rwo Acts 
Largely reduced Orchestra. 

Cheap Jokes. Old Scenery. 
DUST OF BABYLON 

Ar tHe Emprror’s THEATRE. 


As UnsrecracuLar TaLe or tHe Easr. 





Practically no Costumes. 
Support the production that saves money on 
wardrobe expenses. 


| 

| We understand that Miss Taka 
a. the well-known revue artiste, 
is bringing an aétion for defamation 
| against the dramatic editor of The| 
| Morning Chatterbor, who recently pub- 
| lished a statement that her salary was | 
| fifteen hundred a week. The lady in- | 
forms us that as a matter of fact she | 
is now drawing thirty-five shillings, | 
with half fees for matinées. 


Mr. Buckram, the famous uctor- | 
manager, writes: “A great deal of | 
nonsense has been published about the 
| 80-called stupendous sums supposed to 
be expended on my shows. How such 
stories get about I am at a loss to 
imagine. Thus my present entertain 
ment is reported to have cost me 
£25,000 before the curtain rose. All I 
can say is that, were this the case, the 
curtain would never have risen at all 
To speak by the book (which anyone 
8 at full liberty to inspect) I find 
my total initial outlay to have been 
£43 L1s, 5d., inclusive of free drinks at | 
the dress-rehearsal, All the members 
of my cast are paid as little as possible, 
usually in postage-stam ps. 











It is stated that the new problem play | 
rtly to be produced at the Vegeterion | 
Theatre will be unique in the matter) 
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Sentry. “Hact! Wo Gors THERE?" 
Officer. “ VISITING ROUNDS,” 
Sentry. “ ADVANCE ONE AND KECOGNISE YERSELF.” 








of economy. It will be played through- | : s ie 
out upon ‘a bare phar the scene re- | TO FRANCE, 

presented being “A Theatre during} IF so it be for every generous thought 
Rehearsal.” The cast will be entirely; Spring scents are sweeter yet, 
composed of stage hands and dramatic For every task with high endeavour 
both the dia-| wrought 

Earth's gems are fairer set— 


str moreover, as 


' 
dents ; 


'tously borrowed from other works of Primrose and violet ; 
a similar character, there will be no} : 
pA eopmrey ob aa oes If for each noble dream in dormant 
author’s fees. The very gratifying re- | sail 
a i / seer 
sult of these measures is that the| 


The life-spark stirs and glows ; 

If for the fame of each heroic deed 
Some bloom the lovelier grows— 
White lily or red rose ; 


| 
i 


3 enabled to present to! 
the public an entertainment that has 
cost nothing at all. Patriotism could | 


no further go. 








; 
‘Then, France, thou shouldst be lavish 
of thy flowers 
For all our dead and thine, 
And for all women's tears, or thine or 


“Meanwhile. the turnip trade is booming, | 

and prices going higher. People seen to be 

talking to them m place of potatoes 
Newcastle Evening Chronicie. 


ours, 
Put forth some tender sign— 
Heartsease or eglantine. 


Yes, and their language is often very | 
regrettable. 
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CHILDREN’S TALES FOR 
GROWN-UPS. 
Tus JupGMENT OF THE Ass. 


vil. 

Ir was in the year that the donkey 
was elected judge, because only he and 
the mule came to vote and the mule 
spoiled his voting- , 

Phe weasel came bales the court to 
make a serious complaint against the 
rat. 

“ Most learned judge,” said the weasel, 
“the rat came to me for advice. ‘Tell 
me,’ he said, ‘how I can obtain a deli- 
| cious piece of cheese I have seen.’ I 
showed him how he could get it. He 
ate the cheese, and since then he has 
not ceased to revile me.” 

“Most unjust,” said the judge. 
“ What has the rat to say?” 

“ The rat does not appear,” said the 
mule, who was usher, 

“ And why not?” asked the judge. 

“He is still in the trap,” said the 
usher. 

“T showed him the way in,” said the 
weasel proudly. 

“ But not the way out,” said the rat’s 
prospective widow. 

“He only asked me how he could 
get the cheese, and I showed him,” 
said the weasel. 

“The weasel shall have the reward 
_ of virtue,” said the judge. “ As for the 
rat I shall fine him for contempt of 
court in not appearing.” 

“ Justice!” cried the rat’s prospec- 
tive widow.> “I demand my hus- 
band.” 
| You shall have him,” said the ass. 
_“I order the weasel to show you the 
| way into the trap.” 





An Indian Cireus handbill :— 


* Programme of the Bengal Grand Cirkus Co: 
Performings begin P.P.M. 
Parr I. 
1. Some horses will make very good tricks. 
| 2. The Klown will come and talk with the 
| horses therefore audience will laugh itself very 
| much, 
| 8. The lady will walk on horses back when 
| horses jumping very much. 
| 4. The Klown will make a joking word and 
| lady will become too angry, then Klown will 
| run himself away. 
5. The boy he will throw a ball to upside 
| and he will catch the ball in downward journey. 
6. This is very jumping tricks. 
Parr II. 
1, One man will make so tricks on trapees 
that audience will fraid himself very much. 
2. Some dogs will play and role himself in 
the mud. 
3. This is the grand display of tricks. 
4. The lady will make himself so bend that 
everyone he will think that he is rubber lady. 
5. The man will walk on wire tight. He is 
doing so nicely because he is professor of that. 


6. Then will come grand tic 
Norticr. 
No stick will be allowed in the spectators 


and he shall not smoke also.” 





EXCELSIOR. 
“Our ascent to the sun makes our enemy 
envious.’’—Kwulnische Zeitung. 
Tue night fell fast, but faster still 
A youth came down the darkening hill, 
A super-youth, whose super-flag 
Flaunted the strange but hackneyed 


brag, 

sg “ Excelsior !” 
His eyes betrayed through gold-rimmed 

prism 
Myopia and astigmatism ; 
But, head in air, he proudly strode, 
Declaiming down the fatal road, 
“ Excelsior!” 


The sign-posts clustered left and right 
And waved their arms towards the 
height ; 
He heeded not, but through the mist 
Plunged steeply down and fiercely 
hissed, 
“Excelsior!” 


“ Put on the brake!” Experience said ; 
“ The stars, my boy, are overhead ; 
The pit of Tophet’s deep and wide.” 
A sudden snarl of hate replied, 

« Excelsior |” 


“O stay,” cried Sanity, “and cool 

Thy fevered head in yonder pool!” 

The balefire smouldered in his eye, 

And still he muttered, hurtling by, 
“ Excelsior!” 


“ Beware the awful precipice ! 

Beware the bottomless abyss!" ®@ 

This was Discretion’s last Good-night. 

He gurgled, as he dropped from sight, 
* Excelsior!” 


At day-break, when thé punctual sun 
Explored the hill-tops one by one, 
And scoured the solitary steep, 
An echo rose from out the deep, 

“ Excelsior |” 


And, from the deeper depths that lay 
Beyond the farthest reach of day, 
A thin voice wailed, and, mocking it, 
Crackled the laughter of the pit, 

* Excelsior!” 





Some Jumbo. 

**Jumbo, the giant elephant of the Stosch- 
Parasani Circus in Berlin, has been killed for 
food, telegraphs the Amsterdam correspondent 
of The Daily Express. He yielded fifty-five 
tons of flesh.""—Evening Paper (Glasgow). 

If this statement had not come from 
Amsterdam we should have found some 
difficulty in believing it. 








**At a meeting of the King George High 
School, Kasauli: ‘ Resolved, that the school 
be closed for to-day to commemorate the 
recapture of Kut, for which permission has 
been so kindly accorded by Pundit Hari Das 
Sahib, M.A.”—Indian Paper. 


We are all, General Maupe included, 
very much obliged to the Pundit. 





A MISNOMER. 


Once upon a time, in the midst of 
the most detestable Spring ever known 
—a Spring consisting entirely of ho 
of better weather, raised for no po 
purpose than to be so thwarted and 
dashed that the spirits of that brave 
and much harassed creature, man, 
might sink still lower—once upon a 
time, even in this Spring, there was 
a fine evening. It was more than 
fine, it was tender, and, owing to a 
North wind, wonderfully luminous, and 
I walked ye | along the hedges— 
which were still bare, although April 
was far advanced—and listened to the 
blackbirds, and marvelled at the light 
that made everything so beautiful, and 
was filled with gratitude to the late 
WituiaAm WILue?rrt for re-arranging our 
foolish hours. 

I soon reached a favourite meadow, 
with a view of the hills and clumps of 
gorse in it, and, since there were clumps 
of gorse, many, many of those alluring 
little creatures which live in the ground 
and provide man with numbers of bene- 
fits—such as sweet flesh to put into 
pies ; and cheap, soft, warm fur to wrap 
Baby Buntings in; and stubby tails, or 
scuts, to be used in hot-houses for trans- 
ferring pollen that peach - blossoms 
may be fertilised, and (latterly) sym- 
bols for Government clerks who prefer 
civilian clothes and comfort to khaki 
and warfare; and (in Wales) toasted 
cheese. I refer to rabbits. 

As I stood motionless in this meadow 
watching the yellowing sky, I was aware 
of an Homeric contest quite close to me. 
Two rabbits were engaged in a terrific 
battle. They kicked and they scratched 
and made the most furious attacks on 
each other. The fur flew and the ground 
resounded to their thuds. First one 
seemed to be winning and then the 
other, but there was no flinching. 

I had heard of rabbits fighting, but 
I had never seen it before. “Very 
unfair to have called them Cuthberts, 
I said to myself. 








“The Company have several second-hand 
cars for sale, starter and non-starter models; 
petrol consumption low.”—-The Autocar. 


Particularly that of the non-starters. 


“Good General: sold cheap if taken over 
this week ; good reasons for leaving.” 
Liverpool Paper. 


Can this be HixpENBURG ? 





“The Rev, Stuart Holden, on behalf of 

the Strength of Britain Movement, spoke of 
the enthusiasm for prohibition of audiences 
throughout the country.”—The Times. ; 
We understand, however, that this en- 
thusiasm for the prohibition of audiences 
has not yet extended to the theatrical 
profession. 
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Alice (saying her prayers, after a quarrel with her sister). “ AND, PLEASE GOD, BLESS BrtTTy.” 
Betty. “ Don’? YOU DARE TO PRAY FOR ME!” 


RATIONING AT THE Zoo. 

“In the Northern area,” says a des-| 
patch from Mr. Pocock, “a period of | 
inactivity has set in which is partly | 
due to the fact that the dromedary | 
has been placed on a vegetarian diet. 
There has been a cold snap in the croco- 
dile house. Three of our keepers have 
disappeared.” 

An attempt to substitute salsify for 
bloaters in the dietary of the sea-lion 
was not successful. 

Complaints have been received from 
the elephant-house to the effect that 
buns sold for the benefit of the occu- 
pants have not reached their destina- 
tion. Should this abuse continue it 
will be necessary to make arrangements 
to have every child under the age of 
twelve submitted to an X-ray examina- 
tion before leaving the Gardens. 

The use of human food for the nour- 
ishment of animals is, however, being 
discouraged ; and for the future guinea- 
pigs and broken glass will be the staple | 
diet of boa-constrictors and ostriches 
respectively. Peppermint - balls for’ 
grizzly bears are to be discontinued ; 





| also egg-nogg for anthropoid apes. 





Hints to Youna Foop-Propvucers. AT REST. 

Jugged Hare.—A well-known firm of | [Baron Moritz Ferpivanp von B1ssina, 
hare-raisers in Carmelite Street informs | the German Military Governor-General of 
us that young rabbits fed on sponge- Belgium, the a of mg etme = 
cake soaked in port wine have a flavour | ar gga Foreign a . igen Se 
which renders them indistinguishable | jahours, is reported to have died “of over- 
from hare. work.” 

Celeriac._—This appetising vegetable 
has been little cultivated owing to a 
general but erroneous belief that it was | 
the name of a new kind of motor-car. | 
“Celeriac”’ is of course a compound of | 
the word “celery” and the Arabic! 
suffix “ac,” 


Tinep of pillaging and sacking, — 

Tired of bludgeoning and whacking, 

Tired of torturing and racking, 
Bisstne takes his “rest.” 





For the sport of shooting nurses, 
which means “bearing a} Gloating o’er his victims’ hearses, 
resemblance to"’ or “a small imitation | Answering appeals with curses, 
of.” Thus it would be correct for the| He had lost his zest. 
writer to speak of the salariac he earns | ; a 
by writing this sort of thing. | All his diabolic striving 
[Note.—“ Earns” would not be cor-| To intensify slave-driving 

rect.—Ep | Could not slay the soul surviving 
In a Nation's breast. 








Navigation Extraordinary. brighter 
“ Although the stern and screws of the vessel | Still the flame burns ever righ : 
were well out of the water she was able to Underneath the blouse or mitre; 
make the port under her own — weiss Still the smitten greets the smiter 
my ee With undaunted crest ; 
** Portatoes in the usual forms have dis- | 
appeared this week.—Lorna.”’ 
British Weekly. 
These must be the Devonportatoes of 
which we have heard so much. 


While the arch-tormentor, flying 

From the hell about him lying, 

Mid the fire and worm undying 
Takes his endless rest. 


— 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, April 17th.—The re-open- 
ing of the House of Commons found 
Lord Fisner in his accustomed place 
over the clock. What is the lure that 
brings him so often to the Peers’ 
Gallery? I think it must be his 
strong sense of duty. As Chairman 
of the Inventions Board he feels he 
ought to lose no opportunity of adding 
to his stock. 

(Quite the most striking feature of the 
afternoon was the pink shirt worn by 
a well-known Scottish Member, whose 
name I refrain from mentioning to 
spare him any additional blushes. It 
was of such an inflammatory hue that 
his brother-legislators at first took it 
for a well-developed case of measles 
(probably German) and sheered off ac- 
cordingly. Nobody knows what caused 
him to indulge in the rash act, but it is 
hoped in the interests of coherent debate 
that he will not do it again. 

Mr. Ditton was so much disturbed 
by the apparition that, having started 
out to demand an immediate General 
Election unless the Government at once 
granted Home Rule to the whole of 
Ireland, he finished by declaring that 
he would be satisfied if they would 
— to reform the franchise on the 
ines proposed by the Srgaker’s Con- 
ference. Incidentally he drew a fancy 
picture of himself and his colleagues 
striving consistently forthirty-five years 
to convert their brother-Irishmen to 
constitutional methods ; from which I 
infer that, Mr, Drt1on, very wisely, does 
not make a study of his own old 
speeches, 

As the engineer of two successive 
extensions of the life of Parliament 
Mr, Asqurrs offered whole-souled sup- 
port to the proposal to give a third 
renewal to its lease. Apart from any- 
thing else, how could a General Election 
be satisfactorily conducted when there 
was a shortage of and posters 
were prohibited? ‘ What's the matter 
with slates?” whispered a Member from 
Wales. If every Candidate ed his 
constituency sandwiched between a 
couple of slates showing the details of 
his political programme, it would cer- 


_ tainly add to the gaiety of the nation, 


besides providing an easy method of 

expunging such items as in the course 

of the contest might prove unpopular. 
A good many silly things have been 


| said in the last month or two about 


_ but the silliest of all perha 


Hixpensure and his imaginary “line,” 
was the 
remark of The Nation that the German 
retreat on the Somme “ has found our 
soldiers wanting.” This article natur- 
ally gave t comfort to the enemy, 


who possibly overestimates the im- 


portance of Mr. Massinenam and the 
significance of the title of his paper. 
It also found its way to the British 
trenches, and caused so great an in- 
crease in the habit traditionally ascribed 
to the British Army 
that Sir Dovenas Hate is understood 
to have suggested that an embargo 
should be placed upon the further ex- 
port of such literature. 

What most strikes the imagination 
lis that amid the most stirring events 
of the greatest war in history British 
Legislators should devote three of their 
precious hours to so trumpery an affair. 








PAPER SHORTAGE AT 

ELECTION. 

{The Political Slate (with Sponge) has its 
obyiots compensations. } 


A GENERAL 


Was this what the old jurist had in 
mind when he called the House of 
Commons “ The Great Inquest of the 
Nation ”? 

Wednesday, April 18th.—On the mo- 


when in Flanders | 


| tional campaign, in which hundreds of 
| speakers all over the country will 
idilate upon the necessity of reducing 
the consumption and preventing the 
waste of foodstuffs. But like most 
other patriotic schemes it is not to 
apply to John Bull’s other island, 
though I gather that it is at least as 
much wanted there as here. 

On the third reading of the Parlia- 
ment Bill the debate was confined to 
Irish Members. Mr. Frexp, who is in 
the live-stock trade, led one particularly 
fine bull into the Parliamentary arena. 
After complaining that Members had 
no longer any power in the House, 
he went on to say, “ We are simply 
ciphers behind the leading figures on 
the Front Bench.” Surely that, arith. 
metically speaking, is the position in 
which ciphers are most powerful. 

Thursday, April 19th.—The mental 
processes of Sir Witi1am Bytes are 
normally so mysterious that his sug- 
gestion that, with the Americans com- 
ing in and the Germans making off, 
this was the psychological moment for 
the British Government to initiate pro- 
est for peace, did not strike the 

fouse at large as specially absurd. It 
was, however, both surprised and de- 
lighted when Mr. Swirr MacNems. 
interposed with an inquiry whether it 
would not be time enough to talk about 

ace when the Germans ceased to 
low up hospital ships. When Mr. 
Bonar Law tactfully observed that 
the Supplementary Question was better 
than the answer he had prepared, one 
felt that the prospects of an’ Anglo- 
Irish entente had appreciably improved. 

When the new Minister For Epuca- 
TIoN deposited upon the Table a vast 
packet of manuscript, and craved the 
indulgence of the House if he exceeded 
the usual limits of a maiden speech, I 
thought of the days when the headline, 
“The Duke of Devonshire on Technical 
Education,” used to strike on my fevered 
spirit with a touch of infinite prose. 
Mr. Fisner began in rather professorial 
style, but he soon revealed a glow- 
ing enthusiasm for his subject which 
thawed the House. His ambition 1s 
to transform the teachers in our ele 








tion introduced in both Houses to ex- | mentary schools from ill-paid drudges 
press the welcome of Parliament to! into members of a liberal and liberally 
our new Ally, Mr. Bonar Law, para- | remunerated profession, Our record in 
phrasing CanninG, declared that the | the War has shown that, as a Naval 
| New World bad stepped in to redress the | Officer wrote to him, “there is some- 
balance of the Old; Mr. Asqurrn, with | thing in your d——d Board School 
a fellow-feeling no doubt, lauded the | education after all.” 

patience which had enabled President | 
Witson to carry with him a united) «rye bride. who was given away by her 
nation ; and Lord CuRZON quoted Bret | father, was attended by Miss - as demon- 
Harve. soille d’honneur.” ’ . 

A fresh injustice to Ireland was | Hawkes Bay Herald (New Zealand). 

revealed at Question-time. England| We fear this marriage was not made 
and Scotland are to enjoy an educa-|in heaven. 
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Polite Foreigner. “IS ZAT YOUR BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH THAMES—YES?” 
London Dame (“‘ on her guard"), “I HAVEN'T THE SLIGHTEST IDEA.” 








A PAPER PROBLEM. 


Cory of a letter from the Reverend 
Laurence Longwind to the Archbishop 
of CanTERBURY :— 

The Rectory, 
Little Pottering, 
April Ist, 1917. 
My Lorp ArcupisHor,—I am writing 
| to ask whether Your Grace would be 
| $0 kind as to assist me in resolving a 
| case of conscience which, I feel sure, 


| must be exercising the minds and hearts | 


|of many of my brother clergy at the 
| present time. 

| The matter to which I refer. is 
closely connected with the sad short- 
age of paper. It is no doubt known 
| to Your Grace that many ministers of 


ithe Gospel, though capable of elo- | 


quence of a high order, write their ser- 
| mons. Old sermons tend to increase 
| and multiply at an alarming rate. I 
| myself have a chest of drawers literally 
| Stuffed with them. What, in Your 
| Grace's opinion, should be dono with 
, these ? 

| Would it be right, in view of the 
| Purpose for which they were written, 
| 0 tear them up and send them away 
to be pulped? Long and earnestly as 
have considered the problem in all 
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its bearings I am still utterly unable 
to arrive at a solution. 

No doubt I could sell them and 
devote the proceeds to charitable pur- 
poses. There is, I am informed, a large 
jand steady demand for old sermons 
|amongst the younger clergy who have 
‘not that ripe experience of life which 
sixty years in a rural parish cannot fail 
to provide. But I am informed that the 

‘dealers do not always offer appropriate 
'prices. And I should hesitate to make 
a traffic in holy things unless I could 
|make quite certain that no breath of 
|scandal could result from inadequate 
| remuneration. 
I have sounded my churchwardens 
on the subject, but without reaping 
lany benefit from the advice given. 
| Do you see any harm in selling them 
simply as paper?” I asked one of them, 
'a Mr. Bloggs. “Notarap! Not a rap! 
Get rid of ’em!” was his reply. Natur- 
ally I felt hurt. It was not so much 
what he said as the way he said it. 
The mere mention of my sermons 
always seems to make him irritable. 
Why I cannot imagine. 

My dear wife advises me to send 
them down to the schoolhouse. The 
children, she thinks, might use the 
i backs (I write on one side of the paper 





only) for their sums. But I fear such 
an expedient might give rise to a spirit 
of irreverence. 

Would Your Grace hold me greatly 
to blame were I to raffle them at eur 
next rummage sale? I feel sure they 
would fetch a good price. Only yester- 
day Miss Tabitha Gingham remarked 
to her sister, Miss Mary, “ We had a 
good long sermon from the Rector this 
morning.” I was passing behind their 
laurel hedge at the moment, and could 
not fail to overhear this meed of praise. 





Miss Tabitha is, I should explain, very 
hard to please, and if she thinks them 
good there must be others in the parish 
of the same opinion, I might be able 
to raise quite a nice sum for our local | 

Seed Potato Committee by a Spring 
raffle of my longer and more elaborate | 
compositions. And since everybody is | 
beginning to take a modern view of | 
Bonus Bonds I do not think that a) 

raffle for such @ purpose need arouse 
serious opposition. 
Trusting that Your Grace will be | 
able to give me your considered opinion | 
in this matter, which is arousing 60 | 
much attention at the present time, | 
I am, Your Grace’s humble and | 
obedient Servant, 

Laurence Lonawixp 
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prices would ating ‘ago have wan down to zero. 
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Resident at Boarding House (to waiter), ‘DO YOU CALL THIS STUFF MARGARINE OR MARJARINE ?” 
Mike. “SURE, SoRR, IT’S HERSELF WOULD SLING ME OUT IF I CALLED IT ANNYTHING BUT BUTTHER.’ 




















FORE AND AFT. MAB DREAMS OF MAY. 

Tue A.S.C.’s a nobleman; ’e rides a motor-car, THe day-dim torches of chestnut trees stand dreamily, 
’E is not forced to ’ump a pack, as we footsloggers are ; dreamily ; ; 
'E drives ‘is lorry through the towns and ‘alts for fags and} In myriad jewels of glad young green, smooth black are 

beer ; the broad beech boles : : 
We infantry, we does without, there ain’t no shops up ‘ere;|The fragrant foam of the cherry trees hangs creamily, 
And then for splashin’ us with mud ’e draws six bobaday, | creamily, 
For the further away from the line you go the 'igher your} And the purpling lilacs and the blackthorn brakes are 

y y gher | } $he pury 

rate of pay. singing with all their souls! 
My shirt is rather chatty and my socks ‘ud make you larf; | The pinky petals of lady’s-smocks peer maidenly, maidenly ; | 
It’s just a week o’ Sundays since they sent us for a barf; | Meadow-sweet, donning her fragrant lace, is daintiest | 
But ee that ’as the cushy jobs they lives in style and | friend of the breeze; — 

state, | Hyacinths wild, blue-misting the woods, hang ladenly, 
With a basin in their bedrooms and their dinners on a plate ; | ladenly, 
For ‘tis a law o’ nachur with the bloomin’ infantry— | And tiniest bird's-eye burns deep blue in thickets of tall 
The nearer up to the line you go the dirtier will you be. grass trees! 


Blokes at the base, they gets their leave when they ‘ve bin | 
out three munse; 

I ‘aven't seen my wife and kids for more'n a year, not 
once ; 

The missus writes, “ About that pass, you 'd better ask again ; 

I think you must ‘ave been forgot.” Old girl, the reason | 
plain : 

We are the bloomin’ infantry, and you must just believe 

That the nearer up to the line you go the less is your chance 
of leave. 


swooningly, 
In an old- ti me tulip of flaming gold, red-flaunted and | 
streaked with green, 


crooningly, 


' " “ 
and colour and sheen. 
Winter is gone, I ween, 
As it had never been! 
' 
— | Dance !' dance ! Delicately dance ! 








“We cussed at Grosvenor House and some steps in this direction | Revel with the delicatest stamp and go ! 
may be expected if the demands of retailers become more rapacious.’ Dance ! dance! Circle and advance, 
Daily Mail. Curtsey, twirl about, 
It is no good abusing the Foop Conrro.ier, however, or Shatter the dew and whirl about, 
Stamp upon the moonbeams—heel and toe ! 


| Daylong I lie, daylong I dream, swung swooningly, | 


| While song of the birds, of water and bees comes crooningly, | 


And Summer brings me her swift mad months with seent | 
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MORE NEWS FROM THE AIR.) 
THe ALLies. > 
Tue other day I was in a country | 
house whose owners are so lost to| 
shame as still to keep pets. There is a) 
dog there which is actually allowed | 
to eat, in defiance of all those Times’ 
correspondents whose sole idea of this 
stimulating and unfailingly devoted 
animal is that it is personified greed on | 
four legs. There are two or three horses | 
of unusual intelligence, which no doubt 
our friend the Hun would long since | 
have devoured, but which, even though 
hunting is over, are by some odd freak | 
of sentiment or even of loyalty still | 
kept alive. There are rabbits. And| 
there is a bird in a cage against the} 
wall of a small yard. This bird is a 
chaffinch, which a friend had brought | 
over from France. 
After I had fraternised shamefully | 
with all these deplorable drones, my | 
hostess drew my attention to the 
French chaffinch, a fine big fellow, | 
very tame and cheerful. “We will! 
feed him,” she said, “and then you 
will see something that happens every | 
day. Something very interesting.” —_| 
So saying she poured into a recep- 
tacle for the purpose enough seed, no | 
doubt, to make, mixed with other things, | 
several admirable thimble-loaves of 
bread substitute, and told me to watch. | 
I watched, and very soon the French | 
chaffinch, having eaten a certain amount | 
of the seed, dashed his beak amid the | 
rest with such violence that it was| 
spilt over the pan, out of the bars and 
down to the ground below. 
“That's very wasteful,” I said. “ Lord 
Devonport wouldn't like that—Lord 
Devonport wouldn’t ;” this being the} 
kind of facetious thing we are all saying | 
just now, and something facetious being 
in this particular house always, for 
some reason or other, expected of me. | 

“Wait a minute,” my hostess re 
plied. “There’s more reason in it| 
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than you think.” 

And there was. 

The whole point of this mediocre 
hatrative consists in the fact that 
within a few seeonds some dozen spar- 
tows had descended to the yard and 
were feeding busily while the chaffinch 
watched from above. And this happens 
at every mealtime. 


to the French Commissariat I cannot 


tench citizen being systematically 


To what extent we are contributing | 


my; but with my own eyes I have seen | 
. ) 


Civilian (who has been asked to tancheon at outlying fort). “I say, You KNow, I CAN'T 
POSSIBLY LAND BY THAT ABSURD LITTLE LADDER.” 

Host. “Rot, o-p cuap. I'VE HAD THE VERY DICKENS OF A JOB TO GET YOU A PASS— 
AND, BESIDES, PEOPLE DON’T OFTEN FALL IN.” 








DOUBLE ENTENTE. abbreviation for Double Donkey, the 
“In view of the fact that M.C, is also the Upper House of Convoeation recom- 
abbreviation for ‘ Military Cross’... it hag} mend that in future the abbreviation 
been recommended that the abbreviations for | for Doctor of Divinity be Doe. Div. 
the degrees of Bachelor of Surgery and Master In view of the fact that Q.S. is also 
< een | “poy from B.C. and M.C. | the abbreviation for Quarter Sessions, 
by agit barge ty a's the Committee of the Pharmaceutical 
| Ix view of the fact that P.M. is also | Society recommend that in future the 
the abbreviation for Prime Minister and | abbreviation for Quantum Suff. be 8. W. 





aS Bei aE, 


ap. 


| Post-Mortem, the London and North- 

| Western Railway recommend that in 

“The sale [of potatoes} started at 6 a.m., and | future the abbreviation for afternoon 
first omnibus from London brought over | be A.L. (After Luncheon). 


§eherous to his English cousins. 





| (Say When). 





‘‘ Herbert Spencer made a rough outline of | 
his ‘Sympathetic Philosophy’ when forty | 
years old.” — Weekly Paper. 











A gross case of overcrowding. 


200 buyers down.” — Weekly Dispatch. In view of the fact that (as every 








|schoolboy knows) D.D. is also the Alas! he never lived to fill in the details. 
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_ing form. Light-heartedly I enun-| 
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r ‘ “s ; tain! 
plied Smithson, ‘| though it certainly! HE STRIFE OF TONGUES. 


A PERSONAL TRIUMPH. gins with an A.” 


way journey North I drop ba | paper} ‘ Conceivably—but the second letter the inventor of Esperanto.) E 
and wait till a certain trim red-roofed | is a U.” As a patriotic Brit 

ivy-clad cottage comes into view across; I left Smithson painfully to recon- I die e chisnalt atte 

the fields to the right. Till yesterday | struct A-U-G-U-S-T from among the With liegest 


there were two reasons why 1 should/ivy. He had got to the M of a long 
hail this cottage with delight. First of |date when a burst of sun cast a crisp 
all, it stands where trim cottages are | shadow across the dial. 

rarer than _ and slag heaps;|. “I don’t think much of GrorGE 


When some universal lingo 
By a zealous anti-Jingo 
Is discussed. 


and, secondly, Georck SrerHenson | SrerHenson alter all,” I said. “ His Some there are who hold that 
| once lived there. From now onwards, | beastly clock doesn’t know the right Spanish 
| however, I have a third and more com- | time.” In the end is bound to banish 
pelling reason for respecting the old! Smithson snorted. Here was a chal- Other tongues ; 








building. You shall hear. Some again regard Slavonic 


; lenge to the omniscient. 
Know, then, that I have a friend | - 


Be | As a stimulating tonic 
















called Smithson. The ees Mi, === ets hike = | For the lungs. 
ruil hare has ht ad eee —— = Ue I wold nome ~ ache. 
been times in the course of our, > (2——— | Than on Erse ; 
relationship when hemlock would) 74 |= ~~ | But fanatical campaigners, 





really have been the only thing to 
meet the case, Our conversations | he 
(it is no fault of mine) are always |“. . 
dialectical, They take the follow- | { 


Find it terse. 






\ | Persian, thanks to the Rubdiydt, 
And its ease ; 

But it’s quite another matter 

| | If you're anxious for to chatter 

In Chinese. 


To instruct a brainy brat in 
Canine or colloquial Latin 
May be wise; 
| But it’s not an education 
oe in a fruitful speculation 
I'd advise. 
3450 —- |French? All elegance equips it, 
f | But how oft on foreign lips it 
—— | Runs awry ; 
——— | German, tainted, execrated, 
~— = |Is for ages relegated 
_ ——_ To the sty. 
——_=——__ As for brand-new tongues invented 


—=——— | By professors discontented 


ciate a proposition, Smithson is 
interested and asks for a clearer, 
statement. I modify my original | yy, 
position. Smithson purrs. Seeing | 7 
trouble imminent, I modify my| 
modification, and from that point); —————— 


onwards I make a foredoomed but iN | 











not (as I flatter myself) an un- 

lucky fight against relentless 
ogic. The elenchus comes soon or 
late, but it always comes. Only 
in dreams am I ever one up on 
Smithson. The old trick of cram- 
ming up hard parts of the Encyclo- 
pedia overnight is no good. I tried 
it once with “ Hegesippus”’ and 
“The Hegira.” You don’t know 
what either of these words mean ? | | 
Smithson did—and he knew the 








articles. No doubt he and Mr.| , Busdriver.-* Aut eee pean! I SEE YER, | With the old, 

Guapstone had written them in!——-—--—-— ‘Well, the prospect of a “panto” 

collaboration, | “That's all right,” he said, recover- Played and sung in Esperanto 
Well, yesterday, Smithson and I were ing himselfina moment “All properly Leaves me cold. 





in the neighbourhood of the cottage | constructed dials have a compensating 

which I have told you of. Having an | table; we shall find one no doubt be-| “One of the most striking—and satisfactory 
hour to spare from work of national) hind the ivy ; there! I see it, to the en of ean ees ree 
importance, we took our sandwiches | left—a compensating table by which ee ee Daily Telegraph. 
and were eating them in view of the you have to correct the actual record | (Or, at any rate, a considerable shrink- 
jolly old house. |of the shadow. For example, we are age in its contour. 


“ What 's that thing over the door ?” | now in Lat.55.N. The month is April. Se ar : 
I said. | At Greenwich 4 “If there must be duplication of electric 


. - % Bete t . ins i i might, at 
“That I take to bea sun-dial,” said; But I wasn’t listening. A bright | — agsins vypee Phe ay Ar =e p= 


Smithson with his accustomed reserve truth had flashed into my mind, and I) be expecting too much if they were made in 
of strength. |couldn’t hold myself back any longer. | some way to harmonise with the telephone 
“What a delightful stile,” I said. |“ It’s just about an hour slow,” I said. | service,” —Australian Paper. | 

ce always have stiles on sun-dials. |‘ You don’t think that Daylight Saving | Or even with the Latin Grammar: 
knew that). ; : rier eee jamaasacidcteg Sindee 
pe \ a Pe has anything to do with it, do ~~ “5-Seater Car for Sale; must sell ; chauffeur 
Qué stile it is perfect. What do! at the Front: body cost over £73. What 
ke of the i iption ?” ‘About twenty-four hours later one of the | *, °°," Ton’; own cosa z 
a. aa inscription ship's officers saw something bobbing on the | offers 2—Rector.”—Times. 
I went at it bald-headed. “ Pereunt | water a few hundred years dead ahead.” | These personal details seem to us & 
et im tur,” I said. New York Evening Post, | little out of place in a commercial 














ou may be right, of course,” re-| America evidently foresees a long war. | transaction. 


Auways at the same point of my rail-| “True,” I corrected. “Anno Domini.” | (Lines suggested by the recent demise of 





Gaelic Leaguers and Sinn Feiners | 


Some are moved to have a shy at | 


| 
| 
| 


| 











eo} =e er * 


[ apere 25, 1917.] 
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John, “ BUT WHY MUSTN'T WE HAVE NEW BREAD ANY MORE?” 
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Joan. “WHY, DON’T YOU SEE, SILLY? If WE EAT YESTERDAY'S AND SAVE UP TO-DAY’S THERE'LL ALWAYS BE SOME FOR TO-MORROW. 


THEN THE GERMANS CAN'T STARVE US.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
| (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


In these days, when everybody has his reminiscences, | 


It is by Mr. E. V. Lucas, and Outposts of Mercy 


| artistry. 


jis its happy name. But I am not to seek reflected glory | 


| by the praising of a colleague; simply for the sake of the 
cause that he pleads I wish to commend this fascinating 





| there should still be a welcome for so genial a volume as| account of the author's visit, in the company of Lord 
| A Soldier's Memories (JENK«Ns), into which Major-General | Monson, Chief Commissioner, to the stations of the British 
| Sir Georae YounGuusBAnD has gathered his “ Recollections | Red Cross on the Carso, at Gorizia and among the Carnic and 
| of People, Places and Things.” 
the character of the contents, which are exactly what you | his theme with the distractions of scene and circumstance 








| would expect from a plain blunt man, who loves his friends, 
and equally loves a good story about them, at his own or 
their expense, impartially. The anecdotes in the book are 
|legion, and the actors in them range from troopers to 
| generals, and beyond. Kina Epwarp, their present 
| Majesties, Sir Dovcntas Hare (“a nice-looking clean 
| little boy in an Eton jacket and collar’’) all figure in the 
author's pictures of the past, which include also a highly 
| characteristic study of WiLLiAM THE FricHTFvt, congratu- 
| lating the “ citizens of Salisbury,” represented by a hand- 
| ful of curious urchins, upon their “beautiful and ancient 
| cathedral.” (One can fancy the unspoken addition in the 
| Imperial mind, «And what a target for Bertha!) Many 
| of Sif Grorce's pages are devoted to stories of the Boer 
jcampaign, that old unhappy far-off thing that seems 


}Somehow, as one looks back to-day, further off than| 


| Waterloo. In fine, a book that all Service folk, and many 
_ besides them, will find a treasure-house of good stories, of 
| exactly the kind that should be certain of their appeal 
now, when we are all, or like to think ourselves, soldiers 
|in the greatest of England’s wars, and inheritors of the 
| traditions here shown in the making. 
A short hour's reading and you will have laid down, with 
& sigh for its brevity, a little book that is a very model of 


—— 


(of course he had to tell us of that dinner at the mess of an 


The title truly indicates | Julian Alps. Resisting sternly the temptation to embroider | 


Alpine regiment where he met the man who had discovered | 


the “ Venus of Cyrene”), he keeps as closely as may be to 
‘his main subject, but cannot escape from infusing it with 
his own sense of colour and romance and the unconscious 


appeal of his personality. One may envy him his rare | 
‘experience, yet fully share his pride in the fearless devotion | 


lof the men and women of our race (one can imagine it of 
no other) in these perilous and lonely ro ape of mercy. 
'A little paper book, illustrated with little photographs, 
and costing just a shilling. The author and his publishers 
|(Mernuven) are devoting the profits to the British Red 
|Cross; so you who buy and read it—and I don’t see 
how anybody can refuse—may extract a claim to virtue 
from an hour of pure delight. 








| assumption of his own unimportance combine to make Mr. 
| Freverick Patmer’s With the New Army on the Somme 


|(Murray) a book that will be read long after the Hun | 


‘has returned to the place from which he came. ‘“ Those 


A quiet style, keen powers of observation, and a delightful | 


| whose business it was to observe, the six correspondents | 


. went and came always with a sense of incapacity and 
sometimes with a feeling that writing was a worthless 
‘business when others were fighting.” There we have his 





| 
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apology for doing what obviously seemed to him a second- | Moulding Lojt (Meruuey) are liable to plunge you into 
best thing ; but much as I like his modesty I can assure some mental agitation, due to the author's deliberately 
him that no finer tribute has yet been paid to our new | baffling method of starting her plot. The hero, for 
army. Mr. Pater was the accredited American corre- | example, is introduced to us abed, and_ semi-delirious, 
spondent at the British Front, and though the days are | waited upon by a pale and sinister young female whom he 
happily passed when he was a@ neutral in name his posi- | detests. He appears to be in a house strange to him, 
tion as an impartial spectator gives him an advantage | which contains also an unpleasant old woman and a queer 
denied to the most veracious of our own correspondents. | little boy whose behaviour is wrop in mystery. Slowly, 
Our French Allies too may be congratulated, by themselves | perhaps somewhat too slowly, it is revealed that the hero 
as well as by us, on being observed by eyes so shrewd | has been knocked silly by a large stone dropped upon his 
and friendly. “No two French soldiérs seem quite alike unoffending head by the small boy. But why? And why 
on the march or when moving about a village on leave. does the child protest his innocence with such apparent 
Each seems three beings—one a Frenchman, one a soldier,| good faith? These problems I must leave Marcarer 
a third himself.” Anyone who has been in the war-zone| Westrur (Mrs. W. Stacey) to resolve in her own unhurried 
and seen a French regiment resting cannot fail to be struck | way. Of course before long the “ little aversion” between 
by the acuteness of this remark; indeed it provides the hero and heroine gives place to an emotion more appro- 
key to what, for an ordinary British mind, is a puzzle. It priate. But there remains an obstacle to their union, one 
is one of Mr, PatwEr’s many virtues that, although his main concerned (also, of course) with the detestable grandmother 
business was to watch the soldiers and the fighting, he | and the mysterious small boy. Shall I give you one clue? 
never forgets the man inside the uniform. This gives to| Somebody is mad 4 nor is it (as you may at one time have 
his historical record the) yor, yyy yyy,’ ; ~~» | been tempted to suppose) 
added interest of a study Wy YN by . } Hy, ~~ | either the author orreader, 
in psychology. Jig | More than this wild horses 


—_——_————_- C= should not extort from | 
The Unspeakable Perk jme. But I confess to a | 
(HoppEr ANnp SrovuGHtTon) *irewarding thrill and a 
| and his attendant puppets b i very grateful relief when | 
are, to put it kindly, |the mystery was finally 
selected from the stock 


‘cleared up. A good and | 
characters of Lesser Ame- interesting book, both for | 
rican Fiction. There is 


its plot and for some very | 
the “radiant” heroine 


agreeable Cornish scenes, | 
| from Squeedunkville, Wis. which would have been 
| (or Mass.), the tame Poppa even more welcome had | 
with the simoleons, the 


the delectable Duchy not | 
hero heavily disguised as already engaged the pens | 
a@ worm, and @ worm or _of our novelists more than | 
so to do the real heavy enough. 
worming when the hero's 

turn comes to pull off the 
| grand-stand play (this 











| Mrs. “J. E. Buckrose” 
‘is one of those writers | 


doesn't sound hike English The Airman, “I SAY, HAVE YOU SEEN A CIGARETTE - HOLDER ANywHerre | Whose work can always | 
but itis reallythe standard | anovt? I proprpep MINE YESTERDAY WHEN I WAS FLYING OVER THIS | be depended upon. Al 


} 
| 
| 
“ea ae ee me ___| pinch of pathos, a soupgon | 
| 





American Fiction). And last but not least there is the | of sentiment, a spice of humour—there you have the recipe, 
“fiery” Southerner. In real life Southerners are melancholy | and a very palatable mixture it makes. The common ele- | 
men with a tendency to embonpoint and clawhammer coats | ment that pervades the dozen stories which compose War- | 
of ante-bellum design. But in Lesser American Fiction they | Time in Our Street (Hopper anp StoveHToy), all in the | 
are for some undiscovered reason always “fiery.”” Tothe fiery | author's best manner, is the staunch devotion to duty | 
one the heroine “ unconsciously turns ” when the apparent | displayed by her heroines under stress of war. Pangs of | 
earmarks of the hero's wormhood are dramatically revealed, | hunger are endured nobly, hard-hearted folk are softened, | 
and of course she hands him what she would probably de- | lonely women fight and win the battle against depression. | 
scribe as the “sister” stuff when the gentleman emerges in | If these pictures of life behind the windows of our village | 
his natural colours. That is what makes the story-book | streets are too couleur de BuckrosE to be quite true, there is | 
Southerner so fiery. Place these complex characters in an | nevertheless a real quality in them. They are not for the | 
imaginary Carribean Republic, a sort of transpontine Ruri-| cynic, but for readers who can appreciate simple tales of | 
tania ; add a revolution fostered by the serpentine diplomats | simple people, told without affectation. 
of a segs pen ~ the American eagle issue a few 
screams, and there you have the environment in which The 
‘ : ° “ shc rell at fixed targets e has bten exactly 

Ln arnt Perk lives and moves and has his unreal being. FS Be apa in jounels mien ane tines ry front and pick up 

he keynote of Samven Hopkins Apams story is what the} distances smarly, is quite to trot into action, unlimber and form 
Perk person would describe as a want of “ pep.” Even the | action another, and this is where many phophets anticipated our new 
villains turn out to be comparative gentlemen in the end, the | A™y would be found wanting, but prophecy is becoming 4 profitless 
dirty work being conveniently fastened upon some “ person business in this war.”— Bath Herald, 
or ns unknown.” The yarn is well enough to wile away | Well, why not try proof-reading as a change ? 
an hour ; but in these days of burning realities fiction has ———$——____—_-— 
lost its bite unless it too is informed with the spirit of reality “The Rector nominated Mr. C. Yells as his warden. Captain 

Saal Noyes was appointed sidesman.”—Provincial Paper. 
I have to warn you that the early chapters of The | Otherwise the proceedings seem to have gone off quietly. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
We envy the freshness of America’s 
experience as a member of the Alliance. 


on June 2nd. s 
a 

Anierica is anxious to see a settle- 
ment of the Lrish Question, but there is 
notruth in the rumour that we have 
cabled to say that we will take on 
Mexico if America will take on Ireland 

* x 

Von Inne, the Karser’s Court archi 
tect, is dead. It is thought that future 
alterations to the House of Hohen- 
zollern will not reflect, as heretofore, 
the ALL-HiGHest’s personal taste. 


“Stern measures for King Tino, 
gays a contemporary. We have always 
felt that that 1s where the castigation 
should take place. 

*x 


* 

The Daily Chronicle re- 
minds us that Downing 
Street owes its origin to an 
American. There are some 
people who never will let 
bygones be bygones. 


Whole haystacks are said 
to have been eaten in a night 
by mice in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. The failure of Mr. 
| Hueues to provide a state 
eat in each rural area may, 
it is thought, prove to be 
the deciding factor in the 
present election campaign. | 


* W HAT M 
The Tayeblatt points out “HE KEEI 





BO HI 


that in view of the extreme 
| goodwill of Germany towards Spain 
| St country cannot possibly find any 
| grevance in the torpedoing of her ships. 
| This assurance of uninterrupted friend 
| liness has confirmed the worst fears of 
| the pessimists in Madrid. 

* + 

| Mr. Banrovr, it is stated, has invited 
| . » 

| President Wu.son to play a game of 
golf. In the event of a match being 
| &franged there is a growing desire that 
; the occasion should be made a half- 
holiday throughout the war-area. 


The Ministry of Shipping, it is stated, 
employs only 830 persons. This violent 
departure from the recognised Parlia- 
mentary rule, that a Minister who can 
not find use for a couple of thousand 
employees should resign, has gone far 
to undermine the popularity of this 
| Department. “ae 
* 

Owing to the shortage of corn on 
which race-horses must be fed, ordinary 

ndicaps will soon’ have to be aban- 


— 





VOL. chil 





New York will hold its first flag day, 
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‘doned. The idea of putting the horse- 


radish. to the use for which it was 


originally intended does not seem to! 


have struck the imagination of trainers. 
* 


* 
The Director of Women's Service 


| has issued an appeal for several thou- 


sand milkmaids. These must not be 
confused with milksops who are being 
taken care of by other Departments. 

* 


‘T have heard more bad music at tem- 
meetings,” says Dr. SaLERsy, 
“than I knew the world could contain.” 
The temperance people are certainly 


having persistent bad luck 


erance 


The 


Says a 


keenest minds in Germany, 
respondent, are now 
of the 
wide unpopularity. 
sensitiveness on the 


or 
Berlin co 
seeking to discove the secret 


Fatherland’s world 


It is this absurd 





and unnaturalised, “ continue to eat in 
the usual way.” -This is not true of 
the ones we have heard. 

x « 


In view of the excessive rains of late, 
we are glad to note that one organisa- 
tion is not to be caught napping. 
National Lifeboat Institution is fitting 
out its boats with a new life-belt. 


* 
The Kaiser, it is reported, has written 
a play. 
vince us that he is quite himself again. 
* * 


y * . 
We also learn that he is once more on 
speaking terms with Count Reventiow. 





ry 
The | 


i 


| 
| 


It only needed this to con- | 


He told the Count, the other day, “ to | 


mind his own business.” 
* 

There were 1,084,289 visitors to the 
London Zoological Gardens last year. 
It is worthy of note that not one of 

them was accepted. 
My 


\ wood - pigeon shot at 
Heytesbury was found to 
have in its crop sixty-five 
grains of corn—enough to 
produce half a sack of 
wheat. In fairness to the 
bird it is only right to say 
that it was not aware of this. 


Mr. Brac = has lately in- 
troduced a Bill in the House 
to reduce the number of 
jurors at inquests. A fur- 
ther improvement would be 
to repeal the old techni- 
cality which makes it illegal 


AKES YOUR HUSBAND SO CROSS THESE TIMES” for a man to give evidence 
S$ FRETTING DREADFUL BECAUSE HE’S OVER THE AGE AND | at his own inquest, 
A CONSCIENTIOUS O} 0 


part of our cultured opponent that is 
causing some of her best friends in this 
country to lose hope 
« 
* 

\ swallow has been seen over the 
Hollow Ponds at Epping Forest, but 
The Daily Mail is still silent as to 
whether Spring has arrived or not, 


Sir Jonn MiILvats’ 


sold 


New Laid Eggs, 
masterp-ece, has recently been 
for £1,155. It is reported that last 
December, when it looked as if the egg 


might become extinct, a much higher | 


price was offered for the picture. 
* 


In the absence of other grain, hens 
are to be fed upon frostbitten wheat im- 
ported from Canada Poultry-keepers 
anticipate that it will result ma greatly 
increased number of china eggs being 


laid by tl 


eir stock 
a 
\ correspondent of a morning paper 
complains that while the entire nation 
is on rations our Germans, naturalised 


“T met the prisoner twenty years 
ago,”” said a witness in a Northern 
police court last week, “and I well 
remember his face.” It is better to 
have that sort of memory than that 
sort of face. 

+ 

At a rally of five hundred boy scouts 
of London, Wolf Cubs greeted Cardinal 
Bourne with the Great Howl.” It is 
not known in what way the CarpinaL 
had offended the young Cubs. 

«* 

Under the new order the police will 
/not have power to enter the premises 
of persons suspected of food hoarding. 
Cooks who in the past have been in the 


thabit of hoarding cold rabbit pie will | 


have to be dealt with in other ways. 

According to a Billingsgate fish mer- 
chant kippers are daily increasing in 
price. It is, of course, too much to hope 


that they will ever become so dear as | 


to prohibit their use among comedians 
on the music-hall stage. 





























_of patriots who, without any hope of gain or self-aggran-| the best of it at first but they won’t much longer. So it 
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Sonaiers, 
THE POTSDAM ALTRUIST. Solgiers wear karki. If you are an offiser the others 


[The Frankfurter Zeitung protests against the idea that “the! salut you if you arn’t they don’t. People musn’t kj 
ey wee yk Sy Amma about himself or | each hee unless they have to becos it's oues. Rolgion 
A ; Ities i Se King have to. They have to pollish there buttens as well. It is 
MONG the penalties impo avi taht there cheef job unless they are offisers. Then they don’t 

Who govern absolutely by divine right, becos they get paid more and let some one else do it for 
I am no more affected by the things es them. Before the war solgiers were only one kind of 
That Socialists and other dirty — write man, now they are all kinds but mostly good. Granpa 

Than when a pin is thrust — is a genral so he knows. A frend of fathers is a private, 

Into a pachyderm’s indifferent crust. he is quite nice but he mayn’t come to dinner when 





But now I deign to answer, even I, | granpas here. I shall be a solgier when I grow up 
The vilest yet of these revolting sallies, | praps a genral but Im not sure. I would like to be some- 
Where they allege that when our German sky }one with a sord anda drum. Granpa hasn't got a drum. 
Rocks to the air of “ Deutschland iiber alles,” Dovaras Bayswarer (age 8). 
“Und Ich,” I add (aside), Asmesca. 


“ Ich iiber Deutschland!” There the blighters lied. ata : 
America is really the name of a continent but when we 


I'm not like that. I never use the first say America we mean the bit of it that used to belong to 
Personal pronoun, like the Monarch Louts, us. Americans do not have a king they used to have our 
Who said (in French—a tongue I deem accurst), | King but they gave him up. It wasn’t the King we have 
« ['état, c'est moi.” My conscience, clear and dewy, | now or perhaps they wouldn't have. So they have someone 
Tells me that, as a Kaiser, called a President who does instead but be doesn’t wear a 

I am a very poor self-advertiser. crown and he only lasts a short time like the Lord Mare or 


a little longer. Besides the President there are men called 
millonares, they are normously rich and do insted of princes 
and dukes, who they haven't got either but not because 
they don’t like them but because it is a Republic. Ameri- 
cans don’t like war but if they have to fight they can do it 
all right Father says. Mary Grey (age 10), 


This is a feature of our dynasty ; 
And no historian who has ever studied 
The traits peculiar to the family tree 
On which the Hohenzollern genus budded 
In all that noble list 
Has come across a single egoist. 





They loved their people better than their throne; Ova Aisam. 


Lightly they sat on it, dispensing Freedom ; It is with great pleasure that I take up my pen to write 
They never said, “Your souls are not your own, about Our Allies. They are France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, 
But simply there in case your King should need ‘em ;" Serbia, Portugal, Rumania, and America. I think thats 
They would have thought it odd all at present but eight is a good number. To begin with 

To want to be regarded as a god. France. In time of peace the French are a gay and polite 

; people which is very nice I think. They are noted for 

Thus have I served my land; and if a wave their coffee and for their fashions as both are better than 
Of lurid revolution overswept her, jours. And all the women can cook. How beautiful it 


a go pe and obedient slave, would be for England if she could imitate her sister 
Were called upon to down my orb and sceptre, |country in these things! I can make a cake but not a 


That grace I'd freely do Gantet St wo “tne 
J ’ ery light one. Now let us look at Verdun on the map. 
And so, I’m sure, would Lirr.e WILvie too. ae ‘ P 


; It is a great fortress and the Germans thought they could 
O.8. take it but I rejoice to say they couldn’t as the bravery 
| and patrioticness of the French troops came in the way. 


GEMS FROM THE JUNIORS. Belgium is the next on the list. Belgium is a little country 


. . . . ' . . J 
Tue following articles have been written by a little band | and Germany is a big one so of course the Germans had 








disement, have poured forth of their store of wisdom and | will be all right soon if we dont eat too many sweets and 
experience for the instruction, comfort and encouragement | things. Russia, Italy, Serbia, Portugal, Rumania, America 
of their fellow-countrymen :— and Montynegro, which I forgot before, are all splendid | 
y countries but space forbids more. 

Tue Barrisn Navy. , KATHLEEN Cuarront (age 12). 

We are all very proud of the Navy. It is the largest in | siovtitrtiameaitiiaicmcetiaendiininaareriaaais 

the world and all the men in it are very brave, and kind too , Bh ee . . 
l expeck, ALFRED THE GREAT invented it hundreds of | The German soldiers’ opinion of “retirement —a 
years ago so it has had a long time to practis in. When a/*°, Plan”: “Each for himself; and the Devil take the 
sailer wants to say yes he says Ay, ay, sir, not offen mum Hindenburg. RENE 
because the captain is alwaysa man. Perhaps some day| ‘‘To fill up the gaps in the ranks trains of German reserves are 
he wont be. I have got an uncle who is a captain in the being hushed to the front incessantly.’’—Star. 
Navy. He says that in the olden days sailers had such | We don’t believe this. The Bosch has long given up the | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ bad food that it walked about and if it was up the other end | »bit of singing as he. goes into battle. 


ee 


of the table you ony had to whissel and it came down your | 


‘ : . - Roce Sie ao , i he o keep | 
end dubble quick. But I don’t know if that is true. Any- | “J. J. (New Brighton) sends us a case of a novel method to 
q | out would-be marauders from the garden. A friend of his who has 


how everything is all rite now but this plesant thouhgt | ome expensive ferns planted in a rockery put up the notice, ‘ Beware | 
must not stop us sending parsels to the sailers, as you cant of the Scolopendriums and Polypodiums '—which, of course, are the | 
fish up cakes and apples out of the sea and they like them | Latin names of garden insects.”—Pearson’s Weekly. | 
very much. Joun Brieut (age 94). | Clearly a case of nature mimicry. 
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REVIVALS AND REVISIONS. 


“Ir” (as Mr. Gosse says at the 


beginning of his fascinating mono- 
graph on SwINBURNE, a wor which 


we understand has just been crowned 
by the Band of Hope) it is now beyond 
doubt that Mr. H. B. Irvina’s drastic 
way with Hamlet is to have a far- 

New 


| authors can be acted more or less as 





| old-fashioned motives 





they write, or as they happen to be 
stronger or weaker than their “ pro- 
ducers”; but to be revived is hence- 
forward to be revised, and fairly strin- 
gently too. 

Mr. Invine has made a clearance of 
certain parts of Hamlet which interfere 
with the movement of 2S 
its story. Actuated by 


and writing for a public 
that was not yet wholly 
lacking in discrimina- 
tion, SHAKSPEARE did 
his best to make Ham- 
let a poetical as well 
as a dramatic tragedy. 
With this end in view 
he accumulated the 
mass of rhetoric with 
which we are now so 
familiar, It has been 
Mr. Invine’s task to 
prune this well-meant 
but somewhat exces- 
sive verbiage so that 
the real dramatic stuff 
can at last “get over.” 
But he has done no 
more. Any rumour to 
the effect that he has 
introduced American 
songs or dances, or 
that a “joy plank” 
bisects the stalls of the 





| made recognisable and friendly. Thus 
'd’Artagnan will become an airman, 
| Aramis a padre with fighting instinets, 
| Athos a general, and Porthos an officer 
‘in the A.S.C. A certain amount of 
're-writing and adjusting is necessary, 
| but that will come.” 

In order to find Mr. GrorGE Gros- 
smith, of the old firm of Grossmith 
‘and Laurillard, who is now, as all the 
| world, and especially Germany, knows, 
ia conning-tower of strength in the 
| Navy, it is necessary to visit the North 
| Sea; but Mr. Punch’s middle-aged men 
| Stick at nothing. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grossmira, “ we 
‘are doing The Bells. Mr. Irvine has 
| kindly leased it to us. But we are not 








UNPLEASANT NIGHTMARE OF HANS, THE EX-CINEMA ATTENDANT, APTER LEARNING 
| or THE AMERICAN DECLARATION OF WAR. 





Savoy, is untrue and deserves the se- 
verest denial. 

One of Mr. Punch’s livest although 
middle-aged wires, who has been inter- 
viewing the great managers of the 
Metropolis — and by great he means 
those most likely to become revivalists 
—-says that it is the same tale with all. 
For example, Mr. Frev Terry, iater- 
viewed at his home near the Zoo, in 
bis study furnished with the works 
of all the greatest writers, from the 
Baroness Orczy to Havetock E..is, 
admitted that it was perfectly true that 


Three Musketeers, with certain altera- 
tions to bring it into line with modern 
taste in warrior heroes. 

sh ee said Mr. Terry, “as 
you may have noticed, soldiers wear 
khaki. Very well then, the musketeers 
shall wear khaki. They shall also be 





he was contemplating a revival of The | 


adhering too slavishly to the plot, nor 
does he wish us to; and, in fact, we 
have turned the part made so famous 
by Mr. Irvina’s father into something 
a shade more droll, to suit Mr. Lesiime 
Henson, than whom, I take the liberty 
of thinking ’—here the young officer 
saluted—* no funnier comedian now 
walks the boards. We are also chang- 
ing the title from The Bells to The 
| Belles, as being more in keeping with 
Gaiety traditions. But I must ask 
| you to excuse me; I fancy Sir Davin 
Beatty wants me.” 

But the most 
revision will be that of The School for 
Scandal, because, two managements 
| being at work upon it, each with some- 
\what peculiar ideas, the public will 
be presented, at the same time, with 
| Versions so unlike as to amount to two 
different plays. And this suggests how 





| Semitoranent into Englishmen and be} valuable is Mr. Invrya’s lead, for it. of reports from General Headquarters. 


interesting case of 


means that one old play can be mul- 
tiplied into as many new plays as the 
thoroughly conscientious brains through 
which it passes. The two managers who 
have cast longing eyes on SHERIDAN’s 
comedy are Mr. Seymour Hicks and 





| Mr. Oscar Ascue. Mr. Seymour Hicks | 


is convinced*that there is a new lease 
of life for this play if it is taken at 
\a@ quicker pace. He has therefore 
\arranged an acting version which will 
occupy about an hour, with laughs. 


| ‘ . . . 
| By eliminating the word “ sentiment” | 
j alone, which is tediously harped upon, | 


| several minutes are saved. Some of Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle’s repetition of the 
| word “ Never” also goes. The satirical | 
| conversation in Act I. is much abbreri- | 
ene ated as being out of date, | 
and the whole piece is re- 
dressed in the present | 
manner. Mr. AscHeE | 
also is re - dressing it, 
or rather un - dressing 
it. In his opinion what 
the play lacks is a touch 
of savagery. It is too 
sophisticated. He has 
therefore kept no more | 
of the plot than is con- 
sistent with a change of 
scene to Hawaii, the | 
fashionable _ primitive | 
country of the moment. | 
By this change, even if 
a little of the wit and 
spirit evaporate, a cer- 
tain force is gained, a 
werful epidermic part 
se Miss Lity Brayrox 
as Mrs. Candour (the 
new heroine of the| 
comedy) being not only 
ssible but natural. 
Mr, Ascae himself will 
____!play Charles Surface, 
(with the accent on the surface, since 
he turns out to be a devotee of sun- 
baths and the simple life. 
| In reply to a cablegram to America, 
‘Sir Hersert Beersoum Tree sends 
the following message :—‘ Am busy re- 
| hearsing He Stoops to Cinema; or, The 
| Mistakes of a Knight.” 
J 
Food Control. 
| There is no truth in the rumour that 
there is to be a “sauceless” day for 
our Post-Office employees. 














“The Craven Stakes of 500 sobs.” 

Evening News (Portsmouth). 
Horse-racing in war-time 4s rather @ 
sorry business. 

“A Lapy giving up her electromobile, om 
account of the war, which is in good runmmg 
order. .. . ’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


We are glad to have this confirmation 
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FROM A FULL HEART. 

In days of peace my fellow-men 

Rightly regarded me as more like 
A Bishop than a Major-Gen., 

And nothing sinee has made me warlike ; 
But when this age-long struggle ends 
_ And I have seen the Allies dish up 
The goose of Hinpensurc—oh, friends! 
I shall out-bish the mildest Bishop. 
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Skinner. “ WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT THE RATIONING ?” 
Podmore. “OH, WHEN MEALTIME COMES I TIGHTEN MY BELT.” 




















One rock amid the welter stands 
On which my gaze is fixed intently — 
An after-life in quiet lands 
Lived very lazily and gently. 





When the War is over and we've done the Belgians proud, 
I’m going to keep a chrysalis and read to it aloud ; 








When the War is over and we've finished up the show, 
I'm going to plant a lemon-pip and listen to it grow. 


Oh, I’m tired of the noise and the turmoil of battle, 





When the War is over and the Katser’s out of print, 
I m going to buy some tortoises and watch the beggars sprint; | 
When the War is over and the sword at last we sheathe, | 
I'm going to keep a@ jelly-fish and listen to it breathe. i 


I never really longed for gore, 
And any taste for red corpuscles 
That lingered with me left before 
The German troops had entered Brussels. 
In early days the Colonel's “Shun!” 
Froze me; and, as the War grew older, 
The noise of someone else’s gun 
Left me considerably colder. 
When the War is over and the battle has been w 
I'm going to buy a barnacle and take it for a run ; 
When the War is over and the German Fleet we sink, 
I’m going to keep a silk-worm’s egg and listen to it think. 


1m . re ) | 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 


It ape be so, but not lieutenants ; 
Dawn after weary dawn I start 








[ste never-ending round of penance ; 


number of machines of the new type. 


And I'm even upset by the lowing of cattle, 

And the clang of the bluebells is death to my liver, 

And the roar of the dandelion gives me a shiver, 

And a glacier, in movement, is much too exciting, 

And I'm nervous, when standing on one, of alighting— 

Give me Peace; that is all, that is all that I seek... 
Say, starting on Saturday week. A. A. M. 





Things that Matter in War-Time. 


‘Among the audience the Duchess of ——’s slim height and long 
neck, swathed in sables, stood out.”--Evening Standard. 

“ Mrs. —— was looking beautiful in a bottle-green suiting, collared 
with skunk, but a little thin, I thought.”—Daily Sketch. 





‘King Albert of Belgium made a long aeroplane flight, under fire, |, 
over the fighting front... . German anti-aircraft guns kept up a sus- 
tained fire, but no German airman ventured in the way of the King’s 
aeog rogartb habtheb habtheb habtha aeroplane.” 

Vancouver Daily Province. 


It is rumoured that the Air Board has already ordered a 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LX. 

My pear CxHartes,— Those who 
insist that between the Higher Com- 
mands on either side there is a tacit 
understanding not to disregard each 
other's personal comfort and welfare 
must now modify their views. Recent 
movements show that there is no such | 
bargain, or else that the lawless Hun | 
has broken it. He has attained little | 
else by his destructiveness save the, 
discomfort of H.Q. Otherwise the 
War progresses as merrily as ever ; 
more merrily, perhaps, owing to the 
difficulties to be overcome. Soldiers 
love difficulties to overcome, That is 
their business in life. 

It was open to the Camp Com- 
mandant, when it became likely that 
H.Q. would move, to go sick, to retire 
fvom business, or else, locking his front- 
door, shutting his shutters, disconnect- 
ing his telephone and confining to their 
billets all potential bearers of urgent 
messages, to isolate himself from the 
throbbing world around him. Being 
a soldier himself, however, he was 
undone by his own innate lust for 
overcoming difficulties. He was seen 
hovering about, as good as asking for 
the instructions he most dreaded. And 
he got them, short and sharp, as all 
good military instructions should be. 

If I was called upon to move a busy 
community from one village to another, 
and if the other village was discovered, 
upon inquiry, not to be there, I should 
ask for ten to twelve months’ time to 
do it in. The C.C. asked for a fort- 
night, hoping to get ten days; he got 
a week. “It is now the 3lst. We 
should move to the new place about 
the 7th,” said the Highest Authority. 
‘Let it be April 7th.” Thus April 7th 
became permanently and irrevocably 
fixed. For everybody except the C.C. 
and his accomplices the thing was as 
good as done. 

The ultimatum went forth at 10 a.m. 
at noon on the same day ; the period of 
unrest for the C.C. was well set in. 
Every department, learning by instinct 
what was forward, forthwith discovered | 
what it had long suspected, its own | 
immediate and paramount importance. 
Every department appointed a repre- 
sentative to go round and see the C.C, 
about it, another representative to write 
to him about it, and a third to ring him 





up on the telephone, and go on ringing | 


him up on the telephone, about it. The | 
only departments that kept modestly in 
the background were those upon which 
the execution of the move fell. The 
C.C., noting the queue of representa- 
| tives at his front-door and the agitation 





of his telephone, slipped out by the 


back-door, and went to look for the 
workers, and, when he'd found them, 
he lived with them, night and day, 
here, there and everywhere. 

Humanity is not constituted for such 
close friendships. As time passed the 
C.C. and his accomplices found relations 
becoming strained. They said things 
to each other which afterwards they 
regretted. Meanwhile also the de- 
partments with the paramount and 
immediate needs grew bitter and rest- 
less. Only the Highest Authorities 
remained tranquil. 

I’m told it was an A.D.C. who 
called attention to the difficulty of 
milk supply. This was a popular 
suggestion; it was just the sort of 
difficulty a soldier loves. In the bare 
and arid circumstances of the new 
camp there was no milksupply. “Buy 
one,’ said the Highest Authority, and 
again the thing was as good as done, 
except for the C.C., who had to think 
out a cow, so to speak, with regard 
to its purchase, equipment, transport, 
housing, maintenance and education. 
A man of infinite variety, the arrival of 
the cow (in bulk) found the C.C. non- 
plussed. He could not even begin to 
solve the food question. To him it 
seemed there were only two alterna- 
tives for the beast: bully beef or ration 
allowance at three francs a day in lieu 
of rations. The cow, he was told, was 
entitled and likely to refuse both. 

We all crowded round the C.C. to 
help. “As to a simple matter like 
food,” said A. and Q., “the Lord will 
provide. But as to the more difficult 
and complicated matters of establish- 
ment we will issue your orders.” These 
ran: “ Reference Cow: (1) This unit 
should be shown on your Weekly 
Strength Return, with a statement of 
all casualties affecting same. Casual- 
ties include admission to or evacuation 
from hospital ; change of address ; 
marriage, and leave to the United 
Kingdom. (2) To be brought on the 
proper establishment of H.Q., it should 
be shown as ‘Oflicer’s Charger, one,’ 
and should be trained and employed by 
you as such. (3) Please report action | 
taken, and whether by you or by the| 
Cow.” 

Even as the C.C. was contemplating | 
this communication and hearkening to | 
the cow grumbling away in his front- 
garden, his old regiment took occasion | 
to march through the village and, in| 
so doing, added insult to injury. The| 
regiment had a mascot; the mascot| 
was a goat; the goat fell out on the 
march and went sick. It did this in 
that portion of the C.C.’s front garden 
which was not already occupied by the | 
cow, and its orders from the Colonel, | 


who was its C.O. and had once been | 





the Camp Commandant’s C.O., were to 
remain with the C.C. and upon his 
charge till called for. This is all g 
very true story, but it’s poor rations 
I'll be getting from the C.C. during 
what remains of this War for divulg- 
ing it. 

Be anything in the military world you 
like, Charles, from a courtly General 
to a thrusting Loot in charge of sonte 
overwhelmingly important department 
or other, but do not be a Camp 
Commandant. As there is no terrible 
complication which may not occur in 
the life of such, so there is no bitter 
irony which may not follow all. The 
early afternoon of April 6th found the 
C.C. on the site of the new camp, sur- 
rounded by confusion and an angry 
crowd of experts. There had been 
words and more words; there had 
only just not been blows, and all with 
regard to this wretched and incessant 
subject of April 7th. The C.C., never 
broad-minded on the point, had become 
positively ridiculous and tiresome about 
that irrevocable date, April 7th. It 
was a dull subject in any case, said 
the experts, but in the circumstances 
it was inane and cruel to go on insist- 
ing on it. R.E., Lorries, Signals and 
all their suites, not having been on 
too friendly terms among themselves 
these latter days, were fast becoming 
united in their intense loathing of the | 
C.C. and his everlasting and impossible 
April 7th. 

At this moment the Highest Au- 
thority itself arrived on the scene to 
have a look at it. He was not in the 
least discontented with what he saw; 
he was inclined to congratulate the | 
experts upon their expedition. 

‘‘We shall be hard put to it, Sir,” 
said the C.C., “to be ready for to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” said the Highest 
Authority. “ Why to-morrow particu- 
larly?” : 

“To-morrow is the 7th, Sir,” said 
the C.C., with sinister emphasis. 

“ And what about it if it is?” asked 
the Highest Authority. é 

“We have to move in here on April | 
7th, Sir,” said the C.C., with almost an 
injured note in his voice. 

“Have you?” said the Highest Au- 
thority. “ Why?” 

The experts saluted and moved off, 
commenting quietly among themselves 
upon the good sense and magnanimity 
of the Highest Authority. As for that 
Camp Commandant—— 

Yours ever, 





Henry. 





Food before Clothes. 
‘* EXcHANGE Fawn Costume, slight figure, 
good condition, for two broody hens. 
The Smallholder. 
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“Bur I CANNOT LINGER THUS WITH YOU, SIR REGINALD,” SAID 
THE RUSTIC BEAUTY ; “I HAVE TO CLEAN THE PIG-STY.” SHE PAUSED, 
AND THEN ALMOST INAUDIBLY, “ YOU MAY HELP MBE, IF YOU LIKE.” 

Sm REGINALD VAVASOUR'S HEART LEAPT WITHIN HIM. 


DUsK WAS DESCENDING. HIS BACK TYRE WAS PUNCTURED, 
4ND HE WAS ALONE—LOST IN THE WILD MOORLAND. SUDDENLY 
4 CHEERY YOUNG VOICE SMOTE UPON HIS EAR: “WHAT'S UP, 
OLD CHAP? Can I BE ANY USE?” 


_ 





THE HEROINE OF THE NEW NOVEL. 
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AT LAST HE HAD HIS CHANCE. 
MaRrBLE ARCH?” HE ASKED. 


“ TUPPENCE,” SHE REPLIED SOFTLY; AND THE SIMPLE WORD 
RANG THROUGH EVERY FIBRE OF HIS BODY, 


4 T* 
“How MUCH 18 IT TO THE 


























“On, I’m SO FEARFULLY sorry!” 
VOICE IN DISTRESSED ACCENTS. AND THEN HE BECAME AWARP 
OF A DAINTY LITTLE FOOT AND ANKLE COYLY PROTRUDING FROM 
A BLUE TROUSER ALMOST AT A LEVEL WITH HIS FYE. 
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gn Memoriam. 


FRANCIS COWLEY BURNAND, 
1836—1917. 

E.prtor or “ Puncn,” 1880—1906. 
Hat and Farewell, dear Brother of the Pen, 
Maker of sunshine for the minds of men, 
Lord of bright cheer and master of our hearts— 
What plaint is fit when such a friend departs ? 
Not with mere ceremonial words of woe 
Come we to mourn—you would not have it so; 
But with our memories stored with joyous fun, 
Your constant largesse till your life was done, 
With quips, that flashed through frequent twists 

and bends, 

Caught from the common intercourse of friends ; 
And gay allusions gayer for the zest 
Of one who hurt no friend and spared no jest. 
What arts were yours that taught you to indite 
What all men thought, but only you could write! 
That wrung from gloom itself a fleeting smile ; 
Rippled with laughter but refrained from guile ; 
Led you to prick some bladder of conceit 
Or trip intrusive folly’s blundering feet, 
While wisdom at your call came down to earth, 
Unbent awhile and gave a hand to mirth! 


You too had pondered mid your jesting strife 
The deeper issues of our mortal life; 

Guided to God by faith no doubt could dim 
You fought your fight and left the rest to Him, 
Content to set your heart on things above 

And rule your days by laughter and by love. 





Captain (newly attached). “ER—18 THERE ANYTHING YOU'D LIKE ME TO GET ON TO, SiR?” 
Major (regimental economist). “Au, YES! I WISH YOU'D JUST LOOK AFTER THE BONES AND DRIPPING.” 


annua, 














| Rest in our memories! You are guarded there 

By those who knew you as you lived and were. 

| There mid our Happy Thoughts you take your stand, 
A sun-girt shade, and light that shadow-land. 


R. C. L. 


| CHILDREN’S TALES FOR GROWN-UPS. 
Vill. 











Sour Grapes. 

| “I #AvE no doubt,” said the fox, after a last futile attempt 
| to reach them, “that the grapes are sour;” and he went off 
slowly down the hill. 
| At the bottom of the hill a barrel was lying, and the 
| philosopher was filled with new hope. “The very thing,” 

he said to himself, 
| He put his shoulder to the barrel and pushed and panted 
) and panted and pushed till he got it nearly to the top. 
| rt it broke away at the last moment and rolled down the 
| hill. 

He rolled it up again and again perseveringly. He tried 

as often as Sisyphus. He tried indeed just once more, 
| because at last he succeeded and the barrel was placed on 
| end under the vine. : 
Joyfully he climbed on the barrel and bit at the fruit. 
Then he jumped down with a bark of disgust. 
The grapes were sour. 








“Mutiny aboard a German U-boat, aided by the demolarizing 
| effects of a submarine bomb, made the diver a prize of the British 
| Admiralty and her crew the w illing prisoners of a patrol boat.” 
Ottawa Evening Journal. 


This kind of bomb—the demolariser-—is just what we 











want to draw the enemy's teeth. 
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| THE END OF THE THOUSAND-AND-ONE NIGHTS 


Tae Orrictan Story-TELLER (to Wilhelm-al-Raschid). “I CAN'T THINK OF ANY FRESH FAIRY 


TALES, WOULD YOU LIKE A TRUE ONE NOW?” 
April 30th was the thousand-and-first day of the War.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


foreigner who obtained admission to) 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gal- 
lery in the expectation that on the 
feast-day of our national saint and 
the birthday of our national poet 
he would be privileged to listen to 
a series of eloquent speeches upon 
patriotism, delivered by our most 
accomplished orators, must have 
been deeply disappointed. The 
one subject that the House of 
Commons seems to care about is 
{oc xl, 

The Conrro.ier has hit one 
section of the House in its ten- 
derest portion, Those Members 
who make their mid-day meal off 
tea and bread-and-butter think it 
very hard that they should be al- 
lowed no more bread than others 
who take the full luncheon. On 
their behalf Mr. Lunpon, like The 
Carpenter, said, “Give us another 
slice.” But, despite a slight 
facial resemblance to The Walrus, 
Colonel Lockwoop was inexor- 
able. 

The late Mr. Justin McCartruy 
was once described by his ex- 
leader as “a nice old gentleman 
for a quiet tea-party.” If any- 
one had said that a Sunday- 
School treat would furnish the 
appropriate miliew for that ar- 
dent Pacifist, Mr. Jowrrr, I 
should, until this afternoon, have 
been inclined to agree with him. 
But it is evident that his ac- 
quaintance with Sunday - School 
treats is purely academic, for in re- 
questing the Foop ConTrouuer to 
remove the ban lately placed upon them | 


meal, consisting of a bun and tea only.”’ | 
The italic is our own comment on this | 
estimate of the capacity of our brave 
tea-fighters. 

Tuesday, April 24th.—Those Mem- 
bers to whom their constituents have 
given notice to quit at the next 
election, and who have recently been | 
somewhat depressed by the thought of 
the impending loss to the nation of 
| their valuable services, are plucking up 
heart again now that the life of Parlia- | 
ment is to be once more extended. Mr. | 
Kina, for example, was in his best form | 
this afternoon. It goes without saying | 
that his advice to the Board of Agri- 
culture to set a good example to the 
country by sending their racehorses 
out to grass was well received, for any 
reference to the Government stud is 

uivalent to the “ Pass the mustard ” 
of the established humourist. His real 
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success came when Mr. Bonar Law 





Mr. Kina drawled out, 
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Hodge, “I'M TO BE QUEEN OF THE May,” 


gentleman was so appointed will its)and Viscount Cuariix, to whom the 
he spoke of the treat as a “simple | foreign circulation be stopped?” Then announcement of State bounties for 


the laughter came spontaneous and 
loud, 





ViIscouNT CHAPLIN MAKING NOTES ON THB 
MILLENNIUM PROM THE Peers’ GALLERY. 
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|denied that Sir Groraz McCrar had} Another little joke which tickled the 
ibeen appointed Chief Whip to the 


Monday, April 23rd,--Any intelligent | Government. 
“As The Times has stated that this 


| House was, I suspect, the outcome of 


la conspiracy, At least I cannot under. 


stand why Mr, Ourmwatre should haye | 
been so anxious to know the 
amount of ginger imported into 
this country last year, unless it 
was to afford Mr, MacVeaau an | 
opportunity of asking, when the 
amount, some three thousand 
tons, had been announced, “ How 
is it that the new Government | 
has got none of it ?” 

There is a growing tendeney 
on the part of Ministers, when | 
charged with the conduct of a | 
Bill, to speak of it as “a poor 

thing not mine own.” They 
’ imagine, I suppose, that an air 
of deprecation, not to say depre- 
ciation, is likely to commend the 
measure to an audience in which | 
party-spirit is supposed to be 
defunct. 

At first it seemed as if Mr. 
ProrHEro, in moving the second | 
reading of the Corn Production 
Bill, was going to adopt the 
modern attitude of insouciance, 
for he spoke of it as “ bristling 
with controversial points " (as if 
it were intended to promote the | 
growth of quite another kind of 
corn), and observed that he him- | 
self had originally been opposed | 
to State interference with agricul- 
ture. But he soon warmed to his | 
work, and spoke with all the zeal | 
of the convert. Among his most | 
appreciative listeners were the 
occupants of the Peers’ Gallery 
the Duke of Marztroroven, who 
has transformed the sword of 
Blenheim into a ploughshare, 


d 


wheat-growing seems like the arrival of 
the Millennium. 

Another ex-Minister of Agriculture 
was, to put it mildly, less enthusiastic. 
I should be doing Mr. Runcrman little 
injustice to say that for the moment 
|the politician in him rose superior to 
ithe patriot. If after the War the old 
| party-quarrels are to break out again 
with all their fatal futility I can 
imagine that Liberal wire - pullers in 
the rural districts will be much em- 
barrassed by the existence of bounties 
‘which economically they cannot ap- 
prove but which politically they dare 
not remove. But surely we shall have 
learned our lesson badly if the old 
strife of Tory and Liberal is to be 
revived in all its former virulence and 
sterility. Besides there is the Labour 
Party to be considered, as Mr. Groner 
'Roperts reminded the House in the 
| best speech he has made since he went 
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| Sel “BE A GOOD BOY AND STOP YOUR ‘'OLLERIN’, AND I'LL LET YER BEEK THE OLD GENT FALL ORF THE BUS," 
mT, é ak . . ae . " . 3 = 
on the Treasury Bench. He pointed | tain” that he thought they might. Mr. | aoc 
SICK. 


| out that if high wages and good con-| Moureno used his freedom to vote 

ditions were to be secured for agri-| against the Second Reading; but only | Dear Ma, Punca,—Excuse this tosh, 

| cultural workers the prosperity of the ‘a handful of Members followed his ex- | But 1've succumbed to measles (Bosch), 

| agricultural industry as a whole must jample. Mr. Runeman and his friends | And all my dreary hours are spent 

be ensured; and he hoped that the| decided that absterkion was the better | Inside a vast and gloomy tent. 

policy of State-aid would not stop there. | part of valour. | So, as I'm feeling rather blue, 

| No wonder the hard-shell Free Traders Thursday, April 26th.—Major Baten | [ thought I'd better write to you, 

looked glum. made a modest and candid defence of | All known diseases here you ‘ll find 
Sir Hepwortn Mrvx must be careful | the Air Board against its many crities. | (This letter's steamed, you needn't 


or he will jeopardize his reputation as| He did not pretend that they were yet mind); 


| @humourist. Mr. Partinaron having} satisfied —in the case of so new a} But in my tent there's only one, 


| put down their racehorses, the gallant | 


/than that the proposal was as futile 


asked whether the Government would | service there could be no finality—but | I'm glad to say, viz., measles (Hun). 
he claimed that the departments had |The Nurses all are Scotch and stout, 


worked much more harmoniously since | So are the drinks I do without ; 

| they were all housed under the hospit- | I don't complain of lack of fruit— 

as that of the hon. Member’s name-| able roof of the Hotel Cecil, a statement | At least we don't get arrowroot— 
& 


Admiral could think of no better jest 





| sake, who endeavoured to keep out the} which Lord Huan of that ilk subse- Nor have I even ever seen a 
| Atlantic with a mop. Shortly after | quently endorsed. Major Barn, despite | Single plate of semolina, 


| Wards Mr. Yeo asked whether the|the genera 
| Government would consider the destruc- | demeanour, can deliver a good hard | 
| tion of cats, with a view, perhaps, to| knock on occasion. He warned the} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


X 


| mildness of his voice and | So life is not so bad, you see, 

Except for chlorine in the tea, 

I think that's all, so now will end, 
the suppression of Mevx. | House against indulging in a certain Hoping this finds you, dearest friend, 


The Corn Production Bill had to run | class of criticism, on the ground that | Just as it leaves me, in the pink 


| , . . . . 
the gauntlet of a good many criticisms | there was no surer way of killing an | (My rash is not quite gone, I think). 


during the second day's debate. The| airman than to destroy his confidence | 
eo cut of all was delivered by|in the machine he was flying; and he} “ Now theso precious divisions have to be 
10 SPEAKER, Mr, Moureno had asked | asserted that the “ mastery of the air hurled into the furnace to avert a veritable 


whether Members who were landowners | was a meaningless phrase impossible of | landslide.” Sunday Paper. 


or farmers might vote on a measure | realization. | think Mr. Pempertron-|The shortage of men in the German 
ecting their financial interests, and| Hicks and Mr. Joynson-Briine took | Army has evidently been exaggerated. 


r. Lowruer replied that the benefits 
: j ; 
Were “so problematical and so uncer-! much less aggressive than usual. igources that they have troops to burn 











ithe rebuke to heart, for 7 were | This confirms the evidence from other 
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is still the blue riband of the Stage. 
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is really dying. The general quality of 
AT THE PLAY. the performance was, it must be con- 
“ HAMLET.” ‘fessed, not inspiring. There was little 
To prepare @ very own version of | of the king's divinity hedging Claudius; | Adjutant, standing with his back to the 
Hamlet and play it with credit—that the Queen (an always difficult part) | fire and hitching his bath towel more 
was elaborately unconvincing, though | securely over his left shoulder, “ can 
played by a clever actress; Gueldenstern | only be granted now in special circum. 
and awkward Rosencrantz deserved any | stances.” 


THE ADJUTANT ON LEAVE, 


“ Leave, I'm afraid,” remarked the 


Mr. H. B. Irvine has fairly won it. 





| adaptations was that the action 
rather tiresomely as (be it con- 


_ Mr. Invine’s earlier performance 


| the beauty of the words and the 


| of action and motive—the pur- 


, antie disposition, at times the real 
| mental disturbance—all this was 
| Set before us with a fine skill 


| The version seemed to me apt. He’ 


tells us that his main purpose was to| fate which awaited them in England. | 


Flying being prevented for that after- 


bring out the story as if for those who! Neither Laertes nor Horatio seemed | noon by the weather conditions, we had 


had never seen the play before. 


It is | authentic. 


But Mr. Tom Reynoxnps’ 


| been playing hockey, and the Adjutant, 


a rational point of view, and certainly | grave-digger had humour and avoided | who by virtue of seniority had just had 


it seemed a distinct improvement not tedium. 


to lose sight of Hamlet's adventure to 


_ England, as is commonly the case, and 


to keep the essential sequence of events 
and the personality of the Prince con- 


, 


Hamlet was the thing. 








|} “A Berlin official telegram states that the sat about in his 
| Kaiser has sent the following telegram to the 


| Crown Prince :—‘ The troops of all the German 
tribes under your command, with steel-hard 


| first go at the bathroom, was in a warm 
and expansive mood. The rest of us 
quarters awaiting our 

| turns at a hot-water supply that would 
| certainly cease to have anything warm- 


stantly before the audience. The justi-' determination and strongly led, have brought | ing or expansive about it by the time it 


lication of the heroic cuts arid 


did move faster towards the tragic 
end, instead of seeming to drag 


fessed) it sometimes does. 
Observers contrasting this with 


remarked a gain in depth and 
fire and a happier restraint of 
mannerism. It was avery notable 
and gracious piece of work. He 
has the player's first gift, an 
arresting ality. His elocu- 
tion has distinetion. He conveys 


richness of the packed thought 
thoughtfully. The complex play 


pose blunted by overmuch think- 
ing, the spurs to dull revenge, 
the self-contempt, the assumed 


not to be” soliloquy was masterly 
in its sincerity and restraint ; the 


two broken love passages with Ophelia | 
| showed a fine tenderness through the 
| distraught, bitter mood. An ingenious 
| turn was given to that difficult change 


of weapons in the fencing bout, though 
I doubt if the Sword Club would wholly 
have approved the technique of the 
fencing. 

Miss GertrupE Ex.iort’s Ophelia 


| in the Mad Scene was full of beauty, 
sweetness and dignity—and we have | 


80 often been bored by our lesser 
Ophelias. A very fine performance. 
Mr. Hotatan Cruark was the foolish 


best speech, and the more consistent 
therefore. Mr. Irvine is- obviously 
right in his view that Polonius could 
never by any chance have given any 
such advice to his truculent son. 


on the cou of hisconvietions. But 
I wonder if the Shakspearean tradition 





Hamlet 


One may congratulate the producer | 





“OUR SON IS FAT AND SCANT OF BREATH.” 


_and resource. The “To be or (We shouldn’t have guessed it, but his own mother ought 


to know.) 


through on the Aisne and in Champagne. 
Also there, again, the infantry had to bear 
the grunt.’ *—Northern Whig. 
The Imperial euphemism, we suppose, 
for the ery of ‘‘ Kamerad!” 

The New Rations. 

“Joint Hospital Board, ——, 14th April, 
1917. The above Board require two Pro- 
| bationer Nurses for their Consumption.” 
Provincial Paper. 





} 
| 


| A correspondent having observed in 
|@ morning paper the headline, “ Pom- 


prating knave, a Polonius robbed of his | eranians Surrender!” sends us a sug- | 


|gested contents-bill for The Barking 
| Gazette :— 
GREAT CAPTURE OF POMS! 
PEKINESE BREAK OFF RELATIONS. 
GREAT DANES NEUTRAL. 
RAID BY TERRITORIAL FLYING CORPS 
(Sky TERRIERS). 
| ROUT OF DALMATIANS. 
FIELD-GREYHOUNDS DRIVEN OFP. 


: Mr. H. B. Invine. 
to failure the great French attempt to break | Suppose I manage to get mixed up in 


reached the junior Second Lieu- 
tenant. 

“The question is,” said that 
dejected officer, fixing the Adju- 
tant with a watchful eye—“ the 
question is, what are you going 
to regard as special circum- 
stances ?” 

“You state your circum- 
stances to me officially to-mor- 
row,” said the Adjutant cheer- 
fully, “and I'll tell you quickly 
enough whether they're special 
or not.” 

“T suppose,” suggested the 
Stunt Pilot, “that a wedding 
would be a pretty special sort of 
circumstance, wouldn't it ?” 

“That depends,” replied the 
Adjutant. “Are you thinking of 
getting married yourself?” 

The Stunt Pilot said that he 
hadn’t been, but if there was any 
leave going with it he might think 
of it. 

“One's simply got to get leave 
somehow,” he complained. “ What 
about a breach of promise case? 


a breach of promise case, wouldn't that 
;do?” 

“That’s no good,” commented the 
Junior Officer gloomily. “ You'd have 
to get leave for something else first 
before you could manage it.” 

« And if you did,” added the Adjutant 
'severely, “ you'd get leave for rather 
longer than you bargained for.” — 

“ How about funerals?" put in the 
Equipment Officer hopefully. “ Fu- 
vnerals are a fairly sound stunt, arent 
| they?” 
| “Funerals,” observed the Adjutant, 
“are played out. If you come to me 
| to-morrow and talk about dead uncles 
jand things I shall have all sorts of 

inquiries made that will surprise you. 
‘I’ve been had before by funerals. 
|When I was in the Army” — the 
| Adjutant talks like this since he was 
attached to the Flying Corps—* when 
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Farmer (to “ land-lady’’). “Ht, Misste, WHAT BE YE DOIN’ WI TRACE-HORSE BEHIND, AND A LOAD LIKE THAT?” 


“ Land-lady.” “OH, WELL, YOU SEE, WHEN HE WAS IN FRONT HE WAS ALWAYS TURNING BOUND WRONG WAY ON, 80 I JUST PUT 
HIM BEHIND TO HELP UP HILLS, LIKE THE RAILWAY ENGINES.” 


I was in the Army there was a fellow | self, shorn of leave, were condemned to) said, and turned to go. “By the way, 








and talk funerals to me until I was) society of such people as the Adjutant. morrow before you go? What train 

/ sick of the sight of him. After some! Where was the sense in it, where the, are you catching ?” 

months of it I made him give me a| justice, and when the deuce were they,! The Adjutant hesitated for the frac- 

| written list of all his surviving rela-jany of them, going to get a chance at tion of a second. 

| tions, and then as he killed them off I| the bath-room ? | “ Well, Sir,” he said, “I thought of 

| used to scratch them out. I caught} The Adjutant regarded him with | taking the 9.5.” 

| him at last on his third grandmother.” | amused pity. | “IT see,” said the C.O. “ Right-o, 
“That's all very nice,” said the} ‘ The fact of itis,” he observed,“ you| You won't be away longer than forty- 

Stunt Pilot, “but the question at| people have been absolutely spoilt over | eight hours, I suppose?” 

| present before the meeting is how are|leave. When I was in the Infantry we! “Oh,no,’’saidthe Adjutant. “ That'll 


the Stunt Pilot lifted up his voice and “] don't mind saying,” pursued the | going to London — ; 
spoke eloquently about the War Office) Adjutant, ignoring this sally, “at the; TheAdjutant lit a cigarette with some 
and Brass Hats generally. He said| risk of making myself unpopular, that’ deliberation. 


were strangers to all loving-kindness.|thing that leave has been cut down. remarked. : 
Their days were spent in idleness in| My own opinion is that in the past _“ Forty-eight hours ! | gasped the in- 
the Metropolis (so said the Stunt Pilot), there's been a lot too much leave flying dignant Pilot; then, raising his voice 
while he and his fellows drove rotten|about. Running up and down to to surmount the din, “ Forty - eight 
beastliest district in Europe. Of an|the Germans. What we ve got to do been pouring out hot air about—— Fs 
evening the Carlton and the Piccadilly,| if we want to win this War is to——."" ja Leave ae interrupted the Adjutant, 
the Bing Boys and the Bing Girls, all] At this moment the C.O. entered and | in pained surprise. “* What d you mean 
the delights of London were ready to} put down a hockey-stick in the corner. by leave? I'm going on duty. 





their hands, while poor devils like him-| “Thanks for the stick, Jervis,” he | A chorus of derisive laughter greeted 





who used to come to the orderly-room | languish in a moth-eaten Mess in the shall I see you at the orderly-room to- | 


| We poor beggars to get any leave?” |used to consider three or four days in do well, Sir.” , 

| “It’s no good blaming me,” returned | six months quite handsome.” A brief astonished silence followed 

the Adjutant blandly. “Command| The Stunt Pilot inquired sarcastically | the C.O.'s departure, a silence broken 

Orders are Command Orders.” | whether he meant three or four days’ | by the excited tones of the Stunt Pilot. 
There was a brief silence, and then| work or three or four days’ leave. “The 9.5?” he cried, “Are you | 


that they had hearts of granite and| personally I think it's a very good| “ Only just for forty-eight hours,” he | 


‘buses for hours together over the} London on leave isn’t going to help beat hours’ leave in London, and you ve just | 
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_ composedly, “I’m going to 


| tant solemnly, “ my whole experience 
e 


| I noticed the usual evening | 
| crowd, and they were all as | 


— 
| for his clothes. ! 
fellows will get on with your baths, 
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the announcement. ‘“ Duty?” echoed 
the Stunt Pilot bitterly. “ What duty?” 
The Adjutant took another furl in 
his bath-towel. : 
“ If you really must know,” he said 
buy a 
vacuum-cleaner for the Mess.” oe 
“You infernal old wangler!” cried | 
the outraged Pilot, when at last he | 
was able to make himself heard. “ Of) 
course it takes forty-eight hours to 
buy a vacuum-cleaner, doesn’t it?” 
“As a matter of fact,” said the Adju- 


of vacuum-cleaners leads me to the con- 
vietion that you have to look at a great 
many of them before you can pick a 

good one.” He glanced round 
“And now if you 


I've got an air mechanic coming in a 
minute or two tocut my hair, I expect 
I shall be far too busy in 

town for the next twodays 4 











“Macclesfield,” he said very de- 
cidedly. 

The elderly relative was fidgeting to 
say hers. could have guessed it 
would be St. Ives. 

The conductress made her way from 
one end to the other. 

« All got towns?” sheasked. ‘“ You, 
Sir? Pernambuco? I do wish you'd 
stick to English names. Are you all 
ready?” 

She rang the bell. 

“ Now,” she said, “ the gentleman on 
the stool has to catch. The Post is 
going from Paris to Pontresina.” 

I rose and looked wildly down the 
car. The flapper was beckoning slightly. 
Her contemptuous boredom had van- 
ished, and she looked a merry child 
again. I rushed, stumbled, rocked into 
her place; she sank with a gasp into 
mine. 


to have any time to waste Yz& ~ - eA 
on barbers.” p — ore 
A —- TTT tI 
GENERAL POST. | ¥ 4 , Ee al 
Everyrnine was justas PRIM) Peo yigea & il 
usual, I caught my tram ys a cry 


at the corner of the street. | 
It was the six o'clock car— | 


bored and cross and frigid 
as usual, 


The old gentleman of the | y 


hae 


ae 
\ s ae.> a? 


i) 
a Y’ 





* Pontresina to St. Ives!” 

Breathlessly we changed places ; her 
black hat was a little crooked, but she 
only laughed. 

“I've lost my knitting, too,” she said, 
“but I don’t mind. This exercise keeps 
one so warm these cold days.” 

The game was in wild progress; the 
car rocked and jolted and the con- 
ductress shouted the names. 

“General Post!" she called. “Those 
inside change places with those out- 
side.” 

That was the most breathlessly ex- 
citing moment of the whole game, 
There was a solid struggling mass of 
humanity on the tram staircase. Those 
without were pushing frantically to 
come down; we were shoving to get 
u 





p. 

The lady called St. Ives was thump- 
ing my shoulders. 
eae “Climb up the railing,” 
she said. 

Somehow I did it, and 
leaned down to catch her 
hands and drag her up- 
wards. We launched our- 
selves breathlessly on to 
the furthest seat. 

Stout old Macclesfield 
was the next. He had lost 
his hat and his white hair 
was ruffled. 

“T'm here,” he said, 
** Macclesfield for ever!" 
| The flapper had scram- 





whiskers was, as usual, read- | a. + jagainst the rules. She 

ing his evening paper. He) : “THE BLOKE WOT PAINTED THAT KNEW 'OW TO DO A BIT 0’ FOOD | east herself down beside 
| ‘OARDING, DIDN'T 'E?” . 

looked personally affronted | —~— ; alii _____.! Macclesfield. 


as 1 sat down beside him. The elderly 
relative—as I call her—was opposite | 
to me. She had her small attaché-case | 
and her knitting as usual, and she made | 


me feel at a glance that my face bored | 


*“ York to St. Ives!” 





“ Here I am, old dear,” she exclaimed, 


It was the paterfamilias who was up|“ I left York simply jammed in the 


now, and the elderly relative was sign- 
ing to him. 


In a breathless scurry she 
was in his place gasping beside me. | 


| Wedge. Oh, isn’t it fun? I never 
laughed so much. We never can be 
serious with each other after this, can 





her intolerably. For the rest, I saw/| For the first time in her life she spoke| we?” 


the fat paterfamilias, the wish-I-had-a- | 
motor lady, the pert flapper and all the 
crew who travel with dejected spirits 
to and fro on our suburban line. 

So far all was in order. Then the) 
conductress came round, 

“ Tuppenny,” I murmured. 
marle Road.” 

“What's your town?” she asked, | 
taking a pencil from behind her ear. | 

“Town? It’s Albemarle Road I want.” | 

“ But what town do you choose for | 
Post?" she asked. “You've all got) 
to have a town, you know. Don't! 
make it too long. Hurry up! 
got to write 
time to begin. 

“ Pontresina,” I gasped wildly. That, 
seemed to be the only town I had ever | 
heard of. 

“ And you, Sir?” she was asking the 
old gentleman. 


{ 
| 


« Albe- | 


to me. 

“ What an escape!" she said. ‘There, 
he’s caught 
know his proper name. It’s odd, isn’t 
it, we know each other's faces so well 


jand yet we don’t know each other's 


names. Now that we have towns for 
names it will be far more friendly, 
won't it? I always called you Cicero 
to myself. Oh, 1 hardly know why— 
you looked a little satirical sometimes. 
But now you 're Pontresina, of course,” 
* Macclesfield to Pernambuco!” 
“There!” laughed my companion. 


how he’s laughing. Do you know I 
never thought any of the people in this 
car could laugh, or even smile. 


excellent thing, don’t you?” 


I do| stared. 


St. Ives nodded. ; ; 
| “T'll never forget Pontresina climb- 


York, I mean. I don’t!ing the rail,” she said. “I used to 


think him so haughty ; now——” 

| “Albemarle Road—don’t you want 
Albemarle Road ?” the conductress was 
asking me. She spoke very loudly. 

| “ Pontresina — Din Pontresina,” I 
| answered, 

“This is Albemarle Road. If you're 
| going on it'll be another penny,” she 
| insisted. 

I rose in bewilderment, 

St. Ives was looking at me while she 


I've | “IT knew Macclesfield would be caught | knitted. I raised my hat to her and 
you all down, and it's|—-he's so stately, isn't he? But look smiled. We had been such good friends 


| all the evening—how could I ever forget 
it? But she did not smile; she only 


She seemed to think I was 


| think this Society for the Abolition of | mad. Macclesfield was reading his Star | 
Boredom in Public Conveyances is an just as if he had never hurled himself | 
on to the top of the bus. The flapper | 





— 





| bled up the front staircase | 
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} : 
| Mrs. Mullins (not to be outdone). “YRS, Miss AND MY ROY COULD HAVE GOT IT TOO IF 











was squinting at herself in a little, The index and the authors’ names, 
pocket-mirror; she looked contemptu Their stories and their lucubrations, 
ously at me as I passed, Old York | Reeall old literary aims 

| Was half asleep. One would think the y (nd faded reputations ; 

had never been rushing about in that) We wonder at the influence 

frantic General Post. And we wer That Sara's florid periods had on 








all inside the ear again. His fellows, and the vogue immense 
It was odd! Of versatile Miss Brappon. 
| And yet I read Aurora Floyd 


TWAS FIFTY YEARS AGO. In youth with rapture quite unholy— 

(Lines suggested by an old Magazine.) | Not 
Mince-pies or roly-poly ; 

While “G. A. 8.” appeared to me 
Like a Leonid fresh from starland, 

Not the young lion that we see 
Portrayed in Friendship's Garland, 


in the Way that | enjoyed 


Pustisnip the year I went to school 
The second of life’s seven ages 
How fragrant of Victorian rule 
Are these forgotten pages ! 
When meat and fruit were still un 


canned: And there are tinklings of the lute 
When good Cartes Dickens still In orthodox decorous fashion, 
W.s writing ; But altogether destitute 
And Swixnvrne’s poetry was banned Of “elemental” passion ; 
As rather too exciting. And illustrations which refrain 


From all that verges on the shady, 
? But glorify the whiskered swain, 
Were heard, no dark suggestions | The lachrya 
| hinted : | fACHTS 
Our novelists still leoked on life | he sirens of the * 
No inkling of our modern Circes, 


No murmurs of impending strife 
30 young lady. 


sixties’ showed 
| Through spectacles rose-tinted ; 
And Paris, in those giddy years, | And swells had not evolved the code 
Still laughed at Orrennacn and That guides our precious Pereys ; 
i ScHNEIDI R, Woman, in short, was grave or gay, 
Blind to the doom. of blood and But not a problem or a riddle, 
tears, And maidens still were taught to play 
With none to wara or guide her. The harp and not the fiddle. 





! 





RY DANGEROUS JoB! I'M 80 GLAD MER GOT 
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HE'D CARED TO HAVE TAKEN THE nIsk.” 

| And writers in the main eschewed 
All topies tending to disquiet, 

All efforts to reorganize 

| Our dogmas or our diet; 

| You could not carp at Menpenssonn 

| Without creating quite a scandal, 

And rag-time on the gramophone 
Had not supplanted Hanpen, 





Blameless and wholesome in their way, 

| At times agreeably subacid, 

| I love these records of a day 
Long gead, but calm and placid ; 

And with a sigh I now replace 
This ancient volume of Belgravia 

And turn the “ latest news " to face 
Mutans amaris suavia. 








| 
A Slump in Marionettes. 

‘‘For the first time for centuries the Old 
Bailey Sessions were opened on Tuesday with- | 
lout the customary ceremonies connected with | 
| the summoning of a Grand Judy.”’ 

Lincolnshire Echo. 
| — 
“Too proud to fight” has now be- 


come “ Proud to fight too.” 





| * Tt was between half-past seven and eight,’ | 
said a fireman, ‘and as I was off duty I came | 
out on deck for a blow. The force of the | 

lexplosion threw me along the deck for some | 

| yards.’"—Daily Paper, 

i“ This is indeed a blow,” said the 

| gallant stoker—we don't think. | 
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refugee couple, to whom she opens her home and heart. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, A vane ote idea, developed with many dainty and amiable 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ‘touches. Perhaps (I set down no dogmatic verdict on the 
I nave the feeling that when Mr. Rupyarp Kir.tve called | point) the cynical or impatient may find its sweetness 

his new volume A Diversity of Creatures (MAcMILLAN) he something too drawn out. On the other hand, there are 
was rather taking the word out of my mouth, or the sword many “ gentle readers, probably & vast majority, to whom 
out of my hand, or whatever one does for the confusion | its appeal will prove entirely successful. And as they can 

| and discomforting of critics. Because it is just the extreme | be trusted to spread its merits in the right quarters there 
diversity of the tales herein which, while providing (as | will be no need for the publishers to shout, either from the 
they say) something for all tastes, makes it very hard to, house-top or anywhere else, which (as I suggested above) 
appraise the book as a whole. In form it follows the | is as it should be. 
_ Kreiine convention, endeared to us by so. much pleasure, of | : a. 
sandwiching prose and verse, the poems echoing the idea of | When We are introduced te Margaret Grenjield, the 

| the tale that has preceded them, and themselves likely to heroine of Fetters on the Feet (ARNOLD), she is living with 
| prove for many the most attractive pages of the book. As | some Quaker cousins and spending most of her time in 
for the stories, here we get diversity indeed; and not of | mending stockings. So many people make stockings who 
theme alone. It is, of course, almost impossible for any- | refuse absolutely to mend them that I imagine there must 
thing signed by Mr. Kretina to be wholly commonplace, | be something peculiarly unattractive in this work of restor- 
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but I am bound to;~ 
admit that there is at| 

least one of the collec-' § 
tion (which, pardon me, ! 

















[do not mean to name) | . ule 
that makes a notable) Pi} ji i 
| effort in that direction.; PTR} | WLLL A eth 
| Also there are two of| # ‘abs : 3 Sak 
dy or citer 


which one can honestly 

say that no other pen 

could have written 

| them with anything} 
like such finished art— | 

The Village that Voted 

| the HFarth was Flat,| ««: 
which one might call a | 

} 








fantasia upon Publi- 
city, and (to my mind 
the best thing in the 
| volume) My Son's Wife,| 
| an exquisitely humor- 
ous and cunning study 
in the Influence of 
Landed Estate upon a} ; 77°") 
| Modern. If this defi- Mea Nekabd i/o. «= 
| nition strikes you as 


at ff? - 





BEING COMPLETELY RUINED!” 





and you will under nearer stra fei 
stand. For the rest, as I said above, all tastes are catered 
for ; 30 that the rival schools who admire Mr. Kirtine most 
as the creator of Plain Tales, or Stalky or Puck, will each 
receive encouragement and support ; while, if there be those 
whe prefer the pot-boiler undisguisable, they too will not 
find themselves altogether neglected. 








I do wish our publishers would grasp the great truth 
that praise of their own wares needs (to say the least of it) 


aimirer, say on the cover of The Worn Doorstep (Hopper 
inD SrovenTon) is that they should like to shout its merits 
from the housetop. Possibly; but let me protest that it 
is for me, and not for them, to do the shouting, if any; 
which said, I will proceed to admit that the book is one of 


to be posted, since they are from a young wife to her soldier- 
husband, presumed to have been killed before the opening 
of the book). Miss Maraaret SHerwoop thus reverts to 
a convention more popular some few years ago than with 





| friending others, especially in the love affairs of a Belgian 


AMS wy AA Sy irs iy - fini, / Nh 
edie Zim rite mm 


fm 4 A al | TIT yy 7 +, 
aTasea gern ccaebaseel |i) ase Mth AY 
i el Na 
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i 4 » 
“Henry, I WISH YOU WOULD WRITE TO THE URBAN COUNCIL AND TELL _ mer and dimmer as 
- > ‘oT - . » .2 . we . , _ ns ‘ 
obscure, read the story | 7HEM 7O SEND A DUSTMAN WHO TURNS BIS§ TOES IN. OUR ROCK BORDER'S | Margaret, freeing her 


most careful handling. What they, or some anonymous | 
considerable charm. It is told in the form of letters (never | 


our present-day romanticists. The matter of her tale shows | 
how the young wife in question found consolation in be- | 


| ation, and it was a for- 
' tunate day for Margaret 
| when the pedantic 
#~=; | young man of the house 
» | proposed to marry her, 
| After this we discover 
ithat she has both a 
history and a will of 
her own. She leaves 
‘the Quakers, and goes 
as secretary to a lady 
! who holds eccentric if 
broadminded views on 
| every conceivable sub- 
i ject, and the change 
| of atmosphere, however 
delightful in various 
| Ways, was too much 
| for Margaret's peace 
_,of mind. The young 
‘Quaker was an obsti- 
| nate wooer and followed 
her up, but his chances 
of success, which were 
never rosy, grew dim- 


& Trine * 























a tameneepnntennein __| self of shackles, gradu- 
ally began to see life as a whole instead of through the eye 
of a darning-needle. In the end Mrs. Frep ReyNoLDs 
tells us that “the day dawned. The whole earih sang and 
sparkled in the glad light of it,” which is her way of saying 
that Margaret had found happiness. But all the same 

|fancy that introspection had become such a habit of this 
| heroine that she is still likely to have days when the dawn 
is grey and no birds sing. 





“He was also the first officer to make a successful flight from the 
| deck of a British warship, and on one occasion he changed an aeroplane 
propeller blade whilst flying 2,000ft. above the sea.”—Evening Paper. 
‘The above extract has been forwarded by the members 
lof a R.F.C. mess, who are anxious to know what 
| happened when he stopped his engine. 

“Wanted, for a Farmhouse, Middle-Aged Person to look an Old 
| Lady ; lifting and light duties.’’—Newcastle Daily Journal. -adl 

| We doubt if there will be much response. Most middle- 
|aged persons nowadays prefer to look like flappers. 


From a trade prospectus :— : 
- Cubes contain the nourishing proprieties of beef. 











We have always been great believers in bevine modesty. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
AccorDING to a Rome paper, Hinpen- 
pure has 


Front further West has been definitely 
abandoned. *,* 


The Vossische Zeitung informs us 

that the late Bissina was a “ veritable 

of mercy.” The Karser is won- 
dering who started this scandal, 


“ We are back in the days,” says 
Mr, Preryman, “ when the Mercantile 
Marine and the Navy were; 


Highland sheep-raisers are | 
said to be feeding their lambs 
by hand on a mixture of hot 
milk and whisky. The little 
patients appear to take kindly 
to the diet, and one or two 
have even been understood to 
suggest that it seems rather WS 
a waste of milk. VA 





* 
The Imperial Government,| /, 
We are informed, repudiates); / 


responsibility for the attack) / 
by one of its airmen on the) _— 
Dutch village of Zierikzee, on | ~~ 
the ground that, notwithstand-| — 

ing repeated warnings to aban-| “= 
don the unneutral practice, the | 
village persisted in looking like | 
4 portion of the Isle of Wight. | 

* x 


Saluting is said to have been 
abolished in the Russian Army, |_ 
Our own military authorities, on the 
other hand, declare that it would be 
unwise to abolish a practice in which 
the inventive genius of the young sol- 
has so much scope. 
* % 


200R H 


* 
Many Germans, says Mr. Grrarp, 
have food concealed in their wainscot- 
ing. But very few of them have any 


To mark the disapproval of a tax on 
complimentary theatre tickets several 
lelong supporters of the British drama 
have already requested leading man- 
ie to take their names off the free 
st, 


aa 


We learn from the Press, among 
the things that matter, that for two 

& well-known Wye Valley angler 
as been trying to catch a certain large 





a 


Vou. CLIr. 


uested that all the Royal 
Princes sball be removed from the West 
Front. The original plan of protecting 
Their Royal Highnesses by moving the 







noticeable quantity behind their dadoes. 
** 


trout and at last he has succeeded in 
securing it. We understand that the 
trout died with a smile on his face. 

x * 

We hope it is not due to the dis- 
traction of war, but America seems 
to be losing her dash. At a baseball 
match in New York the other day only 
three of the spectators were injured. 


At the Shoreditch Tribunal a firm 
appealing for a man stated that he was 
‘a director, traveller, buyer, manager, 
acted as cashier and costs clerk, loaded 
the vans, kept the place clean and made 
himself generally useful.” It is just 
as well that they added the last item, 








one.” If these are the official | DF SEAR SR GIR RE ep 
figures that the Press has) Uy; DA AMID ICY RI 

been clamouring for, the bread | V4 : PA \ i RIO it IC 
tickets will come none too! CLOINCBRReR*NP Z 
goon. o8 | NK ( J + \7 IER’ Z 


ERBERT HAS GOT A TOUCH OF ALLOTMENT FEET. 


or people might have thought he was 
one of those slackers we hear so much 
about. ~—" 

* 

News comes from Athens that Kiva 
CowsTaNnTINE is realising his position 
and contemplates abdication in favour 
of the Crown Paixce Georce. It is 
not vet known in whose favour the 
Crown Prixce Grorae will abdicate. 

“ * 





| Phenomenal prices were again paid 
‘at Cxristiz’s last week for pearls, It 
‘is thought that official action will have 
bat the belief, widel 

to be taken to combat the beliet, y 
‘held in munition-making circles, that 
pearls dissolved in champagne are bene- 


ficial to the complexion. 
* * 
« When we go to the Front we become 
the worst criminals,” writes a German 
soldier taken prisoner at Trescault. We 


{ 





—___._— — | kept it, remarked, “Very well. 


“RicdapPe 


“Breomt have been sent to the Meso- 


“No, DEAR, I'M AFRAID WE SHAN 'T BE AT THE DANCE TO-NIGHT. 





| 
| 


seomeite this generous attempt to 

shield his superiors, but cling to our 

belief that the worst criminals are still 

a good way behind the German lines. 
* 


M. Trev, the Public Executioner to 





the Emperor of Ausrata, has just been 
married. The bride has promised to | 
obey him. a 
+ 
It is thought probable that Mexico | 
will very shortly decide to declare | 
peace on America. | 
* * 
Colonel W. F. N Norn, of Newent, 
claims that Gloucestershire cheese is 





as good as any made in England. He 
~~ omits, however, to state whe- 
ther these cheeses make good 
pets and are fond of children. 
* * 
“* 
| Paper-covered books are fore- 
|shadowed by the Publishers’ 
‘ _© | Association, and it is rumoured 
' |that in order to conserve the 
. paper supply Mr, CHARLES 
’, ~|Garvice has decided that in 
j \future he will not write more 
/_’ 7 \ than two novels per week. 
J | + * 
y, | We resent the suggestion 
Hj that the public is not prepared 
| to accept “ substitutes.” Only 
the other day a man rushed 
into a London café, asked if 
/ they had any prussic acid, 
and, when told that they never 


| Bring me a pork pie.” 
| x ¢ 
Three hundred fishing-rods 


| potamia Field Foree. No re- 
|quest was forwarded for flies. 





j * * 
Dealing with Insen’s Ghosts 
_jat the Kingsway Theatre, the 
critic of a halfpenny morning paper 
refers to it as a “medley of weird 
psychopathy and symbolism.” Just as 
if Se were writing for a penny paper. 
* * 


A woman at West London Police 
Court has been sentenced for “ mas- 
querading as a man.” Several con- 
scientious objectors are now getting 
very nervous on sighting a policeman. 


ok 
Only egg-laying hens will be per- 
mitted to survive under the new regu- 
lations of the Board of Agriculture. 
Villagers who in the past have made a 
nice thing out of training hens to get 
run over J motor cars will be hard hit. 

tg 





Now that racing ‘thas been prohibited 
it is unlikely that the Slate Club Secre- 
taries’ Sprinting Handicaps will be held 
this year. 
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STOMACH FOR THE FIGHT. 
O nor because my taste for bread 
Tended to make me much too stout, 
And all the leading doctors said 
I should be better far without ; 
Not that my health may be more rude, 
More svelte my rounded style of 
beauty, 
I sacrifice this staple food— 
But from a sense of duty! 


I “can no other” when I think 
Of how the Hun, docile and meek, 
Suffers his ravenous maw to shrink, 
And only strikes, say, once a week ; 
If he for all these months has stood 
The sorry fare they feed the brute on, 
I hope that I can be as good 
A patriot as your Teuton. 


Henceforth I spurn the dear delight 
That went so well with jam or cheese; 
No tum of mine shall wear the white 
Flour of a shameless life of ease; 
Others may pass one loaf in three, 
Some rather more than that, and 
some less, 
But I—the only course for me— 
Go absolutely crumbless. 


So, when I quit this mortal strife, 
Men on my grave these lines shall 
score :— 
“ Much as he loved the Staff of Life 
He loved his country even more ; 
He needed no compelling ban ; 
England, in fact, had but to ask it, 
And he surrendered, like a man, 
The claims of his bread-basket.” 
O. 8. 





DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 
Tue Latin-American situation re- 
mains obscure. According to advices 
from Archangel, Paraguay intends to 


_ act, though curiously enough a strange 
| cloud of silence hangs over recent (and 


| coming) events in Ecuador. 


| six hundred strong, an 
small but modern fleet, consisting of 





Bolivia 
has decided to construct a fleet, despite 
the fact that the absence of a seaboard 
is being “made a reason for sinister 
opposition in pro-German circles. 
Patagonia has mobilised both her sol- 
diers, but her gun is still under repair. 

Panagua has declared war on Ger- 
many. It is hard to over-estimate the 
value of this new adhesion to the Allied 
cause. The standing army is well over 
there is a 


two revenue cutters, one super skiff, 
eight canoes (mounted with two pairs 
of six-inch oars) and one raft (Bena- 
muckee class), The President, in a 
moving address to the Panaguan Senate, 
declared, “The world is watching 
Panagua; it does not watch in vain.” 
Sefora Hysterica, the first woman 





senator, cast the only vote against 
war. “I cannot,” she sobbed. 

Things are moving in Mexico. Gen- 
eral CarRANZA has summoned a mass- 
meeting of ex-Presidents to consider 
the situation, and a counter-demon- 
stration by the Brigands’ Trade Union 
Congress is feared. Even as far north 
as Greenland the repercussion may be 
felt. Here, owing to the new régime of 
blubber-cards, Eskimo opinion is in a 
very nervous state. Indeed, according 
to an inspired semi-official utterance 
by Prince Bowo, the Siamese Deputy 
Vice-Consul at Fez, it is not too much 
to say that almost anything may, or 
may not, happen in this Arctic quarter. 

The outlook in Palestine is dark. | 
Strict silence is enforced in all public 
places, and even whispering is forbidden 
at street corners. More than two-thirds 
of the population are spies. Relatives 
are only allowed to speak to each other 
if granted a special licence or talking- 
ticket by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, though 
there is a special dispensation for | 
mothers-in-law. The reported mobil- | 
ization of eighty goats on Mount Tabor | 
shows pretty clearly which way the} 
wind is blowing; whilst it is persist- | 
ently rumoured in Joppa that five) 
camels were seen passing through Jeru- | 
salem yesterday. Suspicious dredging | 
operations in the Dead Sea are also! 
reported by a Berne correspondent. | 
The future is big with presage. 

All eyes are fixed on the two great 
African Powers which still stand aside 
from the maelstrém of war. The | 
position in Ethiopia is, to say the least | 
of it, tendentious, and at any moment | 
the natives may change their skin. | 
The coronation of the new Empress of | 
Abyssinia is being followed as usual by | 
the great Feast of the Blue Umbrella, | 
at which an important pronouncement 
is, I learn, to be made. I hear, more- 








The new Food Controller is endeavour. | 
ing to grapple with the situation, and | 
the yak ration has again been reduced. 
It behoves British diplomacy to see | 
that the ensuing discontent is not | 
turned into Germanophil currents, 
Where is our Foreign Office? What 
is being done? We are in the third | 
year of the War and yet, while the | 
German Minister is distributing free | 
arrowroot to the populace, Whitehall | 
slumbers on. It may be nothing to | 
our mandarins that a full platoon was 
added to the Thibetan field-strength 
only last week, and that the Govern. | 
ment dinghy is already watertight. | 
Later, Paraguay'’s attitude is now | 
defined as one of Stark Neutrality. 


| Patagonia has increased her army by 


fifty percent. The new recruit promises | 
to make an excelient fighting unit. 





IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Mr. Punch begs to call attention to 
a Great Lottery of Paintings, Drawings, 
Sculptures, etc., by many of the chief 
British artists of the day and of earlier 
schools, which is being organised, by 
licence of the Board of Trade, in aid of | 
the St. Dunstan’s Hostels for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. These works of 
art (including many by Mr. Punch’s 
artis's) will be exhibited at the Bazaar 
which is being held this week at the 
toyal Albert Hall in aid of the same 
splendid cause. After May 10th they 
may be seen at the Chenil Galleries. 
Tickets for the Lottery (5s.) are to be 
obtained from Mr. Kineton Parkes, 
The Chenil Galleries, 1834, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. The drawing of 
the Lottery Prizes will take place on 
July 10th at St. Dunstan's Hostel, 
Regent's Park. 





Mr. Punch also commends to his kind 
readers the claims of “ Lamp Day,’ 





over (from a private source in Trond-| which is to be celebrated in London on 
hjem, vid Mecca and Amsterdam), that Friday, May 11th, and in the suburbs 
Wady-ul-Dzjinn, the new Premier, and | on May 12th, the birthday of FLoRENcE 
a staunch pro-Ally, is expected to speak | NigurivcaLe. The proceeds are to be 
with no uncertain voice. Unfortu-| divided between the Women’s Service 
nately serious liquorice riots have | Bureau, which registers and trains 





broken out in the capital, and these are} women for national employment, and | 


being cunningly used by German agents 
to turn popular discontent against the 
Allies. Fraulein von Schlimm, a niece 
by marriage of the acting Montenegrin 
Envoy, is accused of purposely hoard- 
ing five hundred sticks of “ Spanish” 
so as to aggravate the crisis. The 
usually reliable correspondent of The 
Salt Lake City Morning Pioneer tele- 
graphs (vid Tomsk) that she only 
escaped lynching by distributing her 
treasure to the mob. 

In a similar way economic issues are 
determining the attitude of Thibet. 
Prices in Lhassa are rising fabulously. 


| the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, whose 
‘London units are doing gallant work 
with the Serbian division of the Russian 
Army in Roumania. 


} 


the heart of the “ Lady of the Lamp,” 
devoted pioneer of Women's Service 
both at home and in the field. Those 
who live outside the Metropolitan area 
are begged to send a little money to the 


S.W. Cheques and Postal Orders to 
be crossed “ London County and West- 
minster Bank, Victoria Branch. 


—— 





Hon. Treasurer of Lamp Day, Lady | 
Cowpray, 16, Carlton House Terrace, | 


Each of these is | 
a cause that would have appealed to | 
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EPS)? 
PIER IAPA SOD. 


Lidy (referring to Court Rival). “1 Won't ’AurP GIVE ‘eR SOMEPINK WHEN I SE& ’BR—LEARNIN’ ‘ER BLOOMLN’ KIDS TO SWANK PAsT 


MY DOOR SUCKIN’ SUGAR—LIKE BLINKIN’ PLUTERCRATS.” 
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TOLD TO THE MARINES. 


Tus is the yarn wot Sergeant Wells 
O’ *Is Majesty's Marine 
Told in the mess "bout seven bells—- 
‘E.'s the skipper’s servant an’ knows a 
lot ; 
An' I don’t say it’s true and I[ don't 
say it’s not, 
But it easily might ‘ave been. 


“Twas in the fust few months o' the 
War, 
An’ the vessel wot I was on 
Was layin’ a couple of cables from 
shore ; 
['d pulled to the steps in the scullin’ 
boat 
lo get some thread for the skipper’s 
coat 
Where the seam of the arm ‘ad gone. 


“| was driftin’ back on the fallin’ tide, 
And feeling a trifle queer, 


| When somethin’ grated agin the side ; 


I sat up straight and I scratched my 
‘ead ; 
‘ There ain't no rocks round ‘ere,’ I said, 


‘It must ‘ave bin all that beer.’ 


| When suddenly close on iny starboard 
beam, 
With scarcely a foot between 
(I can see it now like an ‘ijjus dream), 
Rearin’ its ‘ead like a pisonous snake 
Was a periscope, an’ | saw the wake 
Of a big ‘Un submarine. 


* An’ I knew the ship wos an easy mark, 
Like shootin’ a sittin’ ‘en, 
For the sky wos bright an’ ‘er ‘ull wos 
dark 
| With the ‘ole of ‘er broadside showin’ 
clear— 
Couldn’t ‘ave missed, she was layin’ 
80 near, 
if ’e’d got ‘er bearin’s then. 





“T saw ‘is cruel little eye 
| A-swivellin’ stem to starn ; 
|‘ Now, Wells,’ I ses, ‘you must do or 
die,” 
| So I crammed my cap a-top o’ the slit 
| And lashed it fast in place with a bit, 
| 
| "E. wos blinded, of course, an’ ’e sank 
{ like a stone, 

Whieh wos all that the blighter could 


do, 


Wot ['d pinched, of the bo’sun’s yarn. 


|An’ I ’urried to speak to the skipper 

| alone ; 

| I found ‘im pacin’ the quarter-deck, | 

An’ I told ‘im the truth in every respec’ | 
The same as I''m tellin’ you. 


| 
“ Well, ‘e looked me up an’ ’e looked | 
me down 
Till [ felt my cheeks go warm, __ 
For I knowed there wos somethin’ adrift 
by ‘is frown ; bs 
Then ’e closed ‘is jaw with a wicious 
snap ; : 
‘ Where,’ ses ’e, ‘ is your perishin’ cap ? 
Do you call that uniform ?’ 





'* An’ so long as Brittanyer is queen ol | 
the sea, 
| Which is wot she ‘as always bin, | 
You may do your dooty as well as me, | 
But you won't ‘ave no credit at all for 
the same 
Unless you give ‘eed to the rules of 
the game, 
Which is Service Discipline.” 











Our Polygamists. 
“The bride carried a sheaf of harem lihes 
and orchids.” Provincial Paper. 
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POSTMORYEM PETE APPEARS BEFORE 








DOCKING THE DRAMA 
| It has been reported that, in view of 


| the necessity for restricting the con- | 


| sumption of artificial illuminant, the 
‘authorities propose drastically to cur- 
| tail the duration of theatrical entertain- 
}Ments. Should this prove to be the 
case, We venture to anticipate certain 
further regulations that may shortly be 
j added to those already printed upon 
| the programmes :— 

(1) Every possible effort must be 
made to reducethe two-and-a-half hours’ 
| traffic of the stage to one hour-and-a- 
half. With this purpose it is enacted 
that— 
i (2) No reference to any supposed 
| events prior to the commencement of 
jthe action will be permitted in the 
idialogue. All such particulars as ay 
| be essential to an understanding of the 
plot must be legibly printed upon the 
programmes. 

(3) No performer to take more than 
thirty-five seconds in quitting the stage 
Backward looks and doorway pauses for 
wdden (provided always that nothing 
in this section shall apply to the case 
of an actor-manager when surrendering 

roine to youthful rival). 

(4) All applause, except at the fall 


| 
| 
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WAR-TIME IN THE WILD WEST. 


THE LoNEe GULCH TRIBUNAL TO PLEAD FOR EXEMPTION ON CONSCIENTIOUS GROUNDS. 














Patriotic or Hortatory Songs may be 
accompanied by four heme with sup- 
plementary allowance for encore verses. 
(N.B. In these cases application should 


tof the curtain, to be instantly sup- 
‘pressed by ushers appointed for that 
purpose. 

5) Friend-of-the-Family parts to be 
lrestricted to one illustrative anecdote 
jand one advisory monologue, neither|from the particular Government De- 
ito exceed three-and-a-half minutes in| partment, War Office. Admiralty, or 


{ 
i 





| delivery. 
In addition, the Limelight Control | proposed ballad.) 
Committee furnishes us with the fol-| Ethiopian Serenades, hitherto given 
lowing scale of allowances and restric-|by the light of (apparently) two full 


be supported by a recommendation | 


| Ministry of Munitions, extolled in the 


tions under a new elause of the Defence | moons, must be restricted to one beam, | 


of the Realm Act 
Dramwa.—The duration of the employ- | ing realism with economy. 
ment of limelight in Drama may be as| 





follows The Mysteries of Arboriculture. 

During eviction ol heroine intosnow-| From an American Nursery Com- 
storm, allowance of one heam for a pany’s pamphilet : 

‘ . ric oat to excee a ; - : 

reasonable po od not to exceed one ‘Practise thinning in the winter time and 
head back in the summer. A tree can be kc: t 
phenomenon, | bearing practically regular crops. Of course, 
| it is impossible to keep any tree bearing prac- 


minute. 
For death of infant - 


double-beam lasting two minutes ; sup- 


tically regular crops, but, of course, it is im- 


plementary allowance for angelic vision pees 4 to keep any tree bearing a full crop 


subsequent to same. 
Lxmbrace of hero and herome at cur- 
tain fall, double-beam, two-and-a-half 


regularly. Wonders can be done by 


system of praning. 


We can well believe this. 





ij minutes. 

Farce AND Comepy.—lIt is regretted 
that. in view of the situation, no allow- 
ances of limelight can at present be 


sanctioned. 


Musican Prays ann Revers. — 


“+ Wild Foods of Great Britain,’ with 46 
figs. 1s. 6d. net.” 

| “ Times” Literary Supplement. 

| With fruit at present prices the figs 


‘alone should be worth the money. 


of reduced candle-power, thus combin- | 


this ; 
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HINTS TO GROSVENOR HOUSE. 


Mr. Punch is not more free from 
correspondents who know how to solve 
the food problem than other papers 
are. 

The following six letters have been 
selected with care from some thousand 
and three received during the week. 
The others are at the service of any 
enterprising editor, or Lord Devonport 
can have them if he will send a waggon 
to take them away. They should make 
pleasant week-end reading. 


An EXceELLENT SUGGESTION. 


Sir,—What we plain men want to 
know and what we are entitled to know 
is—What does Lord Devonport eat ? 
What does Mr. Kennepy-Jones eat? 
What does Mr. Atrrep Butt eat? It 
would make a vast difference to the 
success of the food campaign if each of 
| these administrators was visible at his 
meals, doing himself extremely ill. I 
suggest that a prominent shop win- 
dow should be taken for each, and they 
should have their luncheon and dinner 
| there in full view of the public. 

Yours, ete., Common SENSE. 





Tus Power or British Humovr. 


Sir,—If the Food Economy posters 
were more carefully thought out the 
| trick would be done. I suggest, for | 
example, something really pithy and 
witty, such as— 





IT IS NOT ENOUGH 
FOR 
ONE OR TWO DAYS 


TO BE 
MEATLESS DAYS. 
YOU SHOULD SEE 
THAT ALL DAYS 

ARE 


EAT-LESS DAYS. 











Something like that would soon drive 
the fear of England into the [unprint- 
able word} Germans. 


Yours, ete., Downricurt. 





To Master tHe Rotts. 


Str,—My experience is that all rolls 
/ave too big. I personally can get | 
through a meal comfortably with only | 
half the fat roll that is automatically | 
put before me at most of the restaur- 
ants. Let Lord Devonport decree a 
_ roll just half the size, and the difference 
both in consumption and waste will be 
/enormous. Ata dinner-party which I 

attended the other evening, not, Sir, 





® hundred miles from your own office, 


the excessive size of the rolls was the 
subject of much comment. No one 
should be given the opportunity of 
leaving any bread. It should be doled 
out in the smallest doses. 


Yours, etc., OBSERVER, 


THe Ust& or ABUSE. 
S1r,—The real trouble with the food 
economy campaign is that ordinary 
people, who perhaps, not unnaturally, 
have got into the habit of not believ- 
ing the daily papers, do not realise 
what their enemy and the chief enemy 
of the country at this moment is—I 
mean the German submarine. In order 
to get this fact into their intelligence I 
suggest that free classes in objurgation 
are at once instituted, in which, instead 
of the common “ You beast! ” “ You 
brute!” “ You blighter!’’ and so forth, 
the necessity of saying nothing but 
“You (U) boat!” in every dispute or 
quarrel is insisted upon. The young 

might also be thus instructed. 

Yours, etc., Far SicHtep, 


Writ SarcastIc, 


Sir,—I have an infallible plan for 
diminishing the consumption of good 
food, at any rate among Members of 
the Government. Let them give up 
all other forms of nutriment and eat 
their own words. The Prime MInisTER 
might begin. Iam, Yours, etc., 

ORGANISED OPPosirTION, 


* Foop Hocs” suPERSEDED. 


Si1rx,—I am told that there are people 
so lost to shame that they are still, in 
spite of the Kixa’s Proclamation and 
all the other appeals to their patriotism, 
eating as usual. I suggest that they 
be branded as the “ Alimentary Can- 
aille.”’ Yours, ete., 

Diseustep. 





“Sir G. Cornewall Lewis made the best 
speeches in the moist manner.” 
British Weekly. 


We had always understood till now that 


| he was one of our dry speakers. 


“Mr. R. M-Neill was surprised that the hon. 
member should have thought it worth while to 
make a point of that sort. Surely he knew 
the rule ‘ Qui facit peralium facit perse.’ ” 

The Times. 
The maxim seems to have jammed. 


“Mr. Bonar Law replied: ‘The Imperial 
War Cabinct is both executive and consulta- 
tive, its functions being regulated by the nature 
of the subject of the Bandman Opera Coy.’ ” 

The Empire (Calcutta). 
As one of the subjects of the Company 
(according to its advertised programme) 
is a piece entitled “The Rotters,” we 
feel confident that Mr. Bonar Law 
has been misreported. 


TROOP HORSES, 


Txrovau lingering long months idle 
They have kept you ready and fit, 
All shining from hock to bridle, 
All burnished from hoof to bit; 
The set of your silk coat's beauty, 
The lie of its lightest hair, 
Was an anxious trooper’s duty 
And a watchful captain's caro, 


Not the keenest eye could discover 
The sign of the sloth on you, 
From the last mane-lock laid over 
To the last nail tight in the shoe; 
A blast, and your ranks stood ready; 
A shout, and your saddles filled ; 
A wave, and your troop was ready 
To wheel where the leaders willed. 


* Fine-drawn and fit to the buckle!” 





Was your confident Colonel's pride, | 
And the faith of the lads—* Our luck'l! | 
Come back when the Spring winds | 
ride;” ; 
And, dropping their quaint oaths drolly, | 
They dragged their spurs in the mire, 
Till the Western Front woke slowly 
And they won to their hearts’ desire. 


They loose you now to the labours 
That the needs of the hour reveal, 
And you carry the proud old sabres 
To cross with a tarnished steel; 
So, steady—and keep position— 
And stout be your hearts to-day, 
As you shoulder the old tradition 
And charge in the ancient way! 
W. H. O. 





MORE ZOO NOTES. 

Raw sugar, Captain Baruvrst states, 
cannot be sold on account of the pre- 
sence of the sugar louse. It is thought 
that Mr. Pocock, who has so success- | 
fully brought the Zoo's rations into | 
conformity with war conditions, might 
| probably persuade the animal to live on 
hemp seed, Me eie 3 | 





| Changes in the Zoo's dietary,’ says 
'Mr. Pocock, “ were effected without 
| difficulty.” The rumour that the hip- 
popotamus demanded a pailful of jam 
with its mangel-wurzels, in the belief 
that they were some kind of homeo- 
pathic pill, appears to have been 
baseless. 





In order to assist the many fine speci- | 
mens of moth in the Insect House, itis 
‘reported that several actor - managers 
lowning fur coats have offered them 4 
| good home. 


The birds of paradise are no longer 
|fed on beetroot. Since the all-red root 
‘has been denied them they protest 
against being called birds of paradise, 
‘and wish to be known simply as 
" birds,” 
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OUR PERSEVERING OFFICIALS; 
CHAT WAS PASSED AT THE THIRTEENTH EXAMINATION, 
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| attendance at War Council meetings? tions. 
| Who was actually supposed to have y SET 
| addressed a public meeting in England} A neutral diplomatist of consider-| Mr. Punch, though yielding in pat-| 
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Private Saunders (whose battalion, having been sent back from the front line for “rest,” is compelled to spend the night in the street, its 
billets being still occupied by other troops—to cheery pal, who breaks into song). “'UsH, GINGER—YOU'LL GIVE THE TOWN A BAD NAME.” 














| Arras was found to have in his pocket | work next week, I have an appoint- 
WHITEHALL WHISPERINGS. la receipted bill from a London hotel | ment to lunch with a member of the 
(With apologies to the seers of the of the previous week's date. It would| National Liberal Club and shall get 





Sunday papers.) : surprise you very much if I told you| right to the heart of things.] 
_ A Great port was swathed in bunt- j at which hotel “ Mr. Perkins’ stayed 
ing last week. I was there, but I must | and what guests he entertained there. Extract from Army Orders at the 





not say what caused this outburst of | ee Front :— 
enthusiasm. But oven the Censor can | Why did the Liberian envoy call at “A ©. of E. Chaplain will shortly join the | 
scarcely forbid my hinting that it|the Foreign Office six times last week ?| Heavy Artillery. Please make arrangements 
was connected with a naval success of | His explanation, offered to an inquir- for him to be accommodated in the —— Heavy | 
peculiar brilliance which must be sup-|ing Pressman, that he had lost an| Battery Horse Lines. 
pressed because we wish to keep the} umbrella, was naive, to say the least. | The nearest thing that could be got, we 
Bosches guessing. I must not betray what I know, but I suppose, to a Canon's stall. 
-- | € , ; € 7 4 > 7 - o | 2 ea ste . ‘. | 
Wl vas in Switzerland wh ] pe bint | that Kine FERDINAND of | “As approved up to date, the bread ticket 
10 Was in Switzerland w aon HO Bulgaria 1s famous for the devious | will comprise four squares, each entitling the 
was regularly reported as being In| ways In which he carries on negotia- | holder to purchase two ounces of bread; or, 
by presenting the whole ticket, two quartern 
—— loaves of 41b. cach." —Birminjham Daily Mail. | 





| when in reality he was hundreds of able importance has never taken a | riotism to no one, has already decided | 
| miles away? I make no statement ;| holiday since the War began, and has | © present the whole ticket. 





I merely write the word “ ria.” | alway is friends th: il . er ” 

Bar y : e @ _ ‘ Austria always told his friends that he will! yom a letter by “ Retired Diplomat 
0 — who understand it will be never leave his post till peace comes. | 5) « Maize Bread” :-— 

enough. . is week as seen | peg : : 

5 —_—--— |On er afternoon this w eek he was seen “To obtain this result the hard yellow husk | 

ss | With beaming face buying a travelling | must be separated from the soft white core, 

Have you noticed that for some weeks rug and two portable trunks at one of|as does the parrot, and the latter alone re- | 

we have had no news from the Port of! London’s largest emporia. I wonder | tained for baking purposes.”—Evening Paper. | 

Danzig? F draw no deduction, but do | —yes, I wonder. | As in these days no means of increas: | 


not be surprised to hear in a few weeks | ing the supply of food-stuffs should be | 
that the Port of Danzig has ceased to | [The Editor. You ave not very spicy neglected, we have much pleasure in | 
exist. i this week. passing on “ Retired Diplomat’s” sug- 
: | The Contributor. Nor would you be} gestion to the authorities of the Zoo. 

There is grave trouble at Scotland | if you had been confined to the house! Personally we prefer Cockatoo en cas- 
Yard. A Hun Colonel captured at | at Peckham Rye with influenza. Better! serole. ~ 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 4 
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| “WELL, OLD GIRL, IF WE CAN'T DO THAT MUCH, WE ‘DONT DESER\ oe i | 
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| whatever weapons he likes.” If the’ product of Wellington and Cambridge, 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. ‘meeting had come off it is believed) and a public servant in whom the 
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Newmarket will be “a blasted heath,” 
for all horse-racing is to be stopped. | 
Irish Members could hardly believe the | 
dreadful news. What are the hundred 
thousand young men who refuse to’! 
fight for their country to 
do with their spare time? 
Scotch Members, on the con- 
trary, were rather pleased. 
Mr. Duncan Mriuiar, whose 
desire to deprive his country- 
men of their national beverage 
is only equalled by his zeal on 
behalf of their national food, 
rejoiced in the prospect that 
fewer oats for high-mettled 
racers would mean more “ par- 
ritch” for humble constitu- 
ents. 

There never was a dock- 
yard Member who morefaith- 
fully fulfilled the House of 
Commons’ conception of the 
type than Sir Cremenr Kiw- 
Locn- Cooke. In acompar- 
atively short Parliamentary 
career he must have already 
cost the country we pong 
penny in extra pay pen- 














“ matlows ” of Devonport. 
Latterly he has given the 
Admiralty a rest and has devoted him- | 
self to strafing the Home Office for 
its alleged tenderness to the Conscien- 
tious Objectors lodged at Princetown 

a race of sturdy beggars, according 
to his account, who live like fighting- 
cocks, do next to no work, get leave 
periodically to air their eloquence 
_ at pacifist meetings, and, worst of all, 
invade his constituency in their leisure 
hours. Mr, Sarritey Bexn, who repre- 
sents the neighbouring borough of 
Plymouth, supported this indiciment, 
and added the amazing detail that 
one of the Princetown pacifists was 
an ex-pugilist. 

Invited to select from the 670 mem- 
bers of the House the two men least 
likely to engage in personal violence 
L should have thought myself safe 
in choosing Sir Grorck GrerNwoop 
} and Mr. Josepa Kina. The former is 
so devoted to animals that he would 
, not turn upon a worm; the thought 
_ of bloodshed so shocks the latter that 

he welcomes any suggestion of peace 





described a proposal of Sir Grorar’s | 
as “infected with Prussianism,” that | 
gallant knight promptly invited him | 
to repeat his language outside the 
House; and Mr. Kina, nothing daunted, 


—— 








. ° “ ” 
sions to the “mateys” and yap proposED DEMOLITION OF THE LADIES’ GRILLE. 
The Srrsxer and Sir A. Monpv (together). “ AFTER you, Sm.” 


however illusory. But, when Mr. Kina | — 


| declared his readiness “to meet the | 
| hon. Member where he likes and with | 


Monday, April 30th.—After this week | that Blue Books at forty yards would | Foreign Office had the utmost confi- 


have been the choice; but, happily, |dence. “Foiled again,” muttered Hicks | 

peace was soon afterwards restored. —_| to Joynson, “ but a time will come!” 

Tuesday, May 1st.—Some of our; Like the retired soap-boiler who | 

super- patriots bave no luck. Mr. always looked in on melting - days, | 

Joyrnson-Hicks, haying discovered that | Lord Harcourt could not resist the 

attraction of the Office of | 

w & [. Works’ Vote. He never dis 

played his ability more sig- | 

nally than in the rapidity | 

and ease with which he used | 

as First Commissioner to get 

| his Estimates through the 

| House. It was a treat to 

hear him poking fun at the 

‘|= bores, demolishing the ecap- 

#1) tious and humouring the } 

Ny serious crities of his admin. | 

|! istration. His present succes- | 

|~ sor goes about his business | 
{ 
| 
j' 





in a more stolid way. In | 
his hands the rapier has | 
become a ploughshare. At | 
first the few Members who | 
. stayed to listen found him 
* Le Mond qui nous ennuie, but 
y ate he woke them up later with | 
\ the startling anvouncement | 
that he can, if he likes, with 
a stroke of the pen remove | 
the ladies’ grille, and admit | 
the fair visitors to a full view | 
of the House, and, what is | 
the British Vice-Consul at Riga was|more important, admit the House to | 
a gentleman with the suspicious name /a full view of the fair visitors. For the 
of WiskeMann, thought that he had got | moment, I gather, he means to hold | 
hold of a sure thing—not the whole| bis hand, pending full consideration 
Hidden Hand, perhaps, but certainly | of all the changes that such a revolu- 
one of the phalanges. And then down | tion may involve. Besides, the Speaker | 
came Lord Rowert Crcit with the in-| may: have to be consulted, although 
formation that the gentleman in ques- up to the present he has exhibited no 
tion was not only British-born but was a| desire to rush in where angels — bless 
| them !—love to tread. 
| Wednesday, May 2nd.—Curiosity to 
jhear Mr. Bonar Law’s first Budget- 
| speech caused a full House. The Peers 
| attended in force, and among the dis- | 
‘tinguished strangers was “ Dr. Jin,” @ 
‘man of action who, as a rule, takes little | 
interest in the men of talk. | 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 8 | 
| Budget statement was praised by his | 
| predecessor for its ability and lucidity. 
| Personally, I thought rapidity was its 
inost notable characteristic. Unham- 
|pered by manuscript (save a couple of 
sheets of notepaper containing a few of 
the principal figures) and relying upon 
his exeeptional memory, he rattled 
through his thousand-million totals at 
such a pace that my panting pencil 
jtoiled after him in vain. In seventy- 
five minutes by the clock he spoke four 
solid columns of The Times. 
| As we have failed to drink ourselves 
Tue CHANCELLOR Or THE Excnrerrr tyixe | out of our difficulties, for the Excise 
IN WAIT POR A RICH PRIZF. returns show a steady falling off, we 
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A CADET’S DAY. 


9 a.m.—Sap Tacs 





are to do our bit towards sinoking our- aE : 
selves out of them by paying 1s. 10d A MINISTERIAL WAIL. 
& pound more on our tobacco. This} [The most trenchant critics of the Gov- 
last impost constitutes a real piece of | ernment since its formation have been Mr. 
| self-denial on the CHANCELLOR'S part, | Prineie and Mr. Hocer.”—British Weekly]. 
for he is much addicted to cigars both | Tue gipsy camping in a dingle 
long and strong, somewhat resembling| I reckon as a lucky dog ; 
| those which enabled Mr. W. J. Travis | He doesn’t hear the voice of Prinere, 
to carry off the Amateur Golf Cham- } He doesn’t hear the snorts of Hoaae. 
| Plonship to America. 
Thursday, May 3rd.—The secrets of 
| the Budget were so well kept that Mr. 
Law himself forgot the most important 


The moujik crouching in his ingle 
Somewhere near Tomsk or Taganrog 
I envy; he is far from PrineLe 
And equally remote from HoaGe, 





7 P.m.—GLAD Raas. 














| One day I give the palm to Priore, 
The next I offer it to Hoaer. 


The style of Mr. Alfred Jingle 
Was jumpy, but he did not clog 
His sense with woolly words, like 
PRINGLE, 
With priggish petulance, like Hoaar. 
I'd love to see the Bing Boys bingle, 
To go to music-halls incog., 
Instead of being posed by Princie 
And heckled by the hateful Hogar. 


My appetite is gone; I “ pingle” 





/ofthem until to-day. In future it will 
| be a case of “ one man (or woman) one 
dog,” unless the owner is prepared to 
Pay on an ascending scale for his extra 
pets. In our fight with Germany we 
i = ape ~a ones eteg = I'd rather walk for miles on shingle 
kennel we sill. if Aewrarcead poe we oa _ Or flounder knee-deep in a bog 
me “ po ae Pa a Than listen to a speech from 1 RINGLE 
ee vena ti med Then | Or hearken to the howls of Hoaar, 
, ggedness. 1en ; 
Us, In CALVERLEY’s phrase, “curtail | Their tyrannous exactions mingle 
the already cur-tailed cur.” 


ttt, 


I find them deadly when they ‘re single, 
But deadlier in the duologue, 

When the insufferable Princie 
Backs the intolerable HoaGz. 


| 


} 





(As Norfolk puts it) with my prog ; 
My meals are marred by thoughts of 
PRINGLE, 
My sleep is massacred by Hoaaz. 


O patriots, with your nerves a-tingle, 
With all your righteous souls agog, 
Will none of you demolish Patncty 

And utterly extinguish Hoar ? 





Or Mancaniwe: O'est magnifique, 





The vices of Kings Stork and Log; | mais ce n'est pas le beurre. | 
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: | THE MUD LARKS. 
e Ix the long long-ago, Frobisher 
tS: and I, assisted by a handful of native 
troopers, kept the flag flying at M‘Vini. 
We hoisted it to the top of a tree 
| at sun-up, where it remained, langaidly 
| flapping its tatters over leagues of 
me | Central African bush till sun-set, when 
Bs _ we hauled it down again—an arduous 
ve life. After we had been at M‘Vini 
oe _ about six months, had shot everything 
: worth shooting, and knew one another's 
funny stories off by heart, Frobisher 
/and [ grew bored with each other, 
Fis hated in fact the sight, sound and 
mere propinquity of each other, and, 
shutting ourselves up in our separate 
huts, communicated only on [~~~ 
occasions of the direct neces- GY 
sity, and then by the curtest 
of official notes. Thus a 
further three months dragged 
ol 





1. 
Then one red-hot after- 
noon came Frobisher’s boy 
to my wattle-and-dab, bear- 
ing a note. 

‘ “Visitor approaching from 
i S.W. got up like a May- 
; Queen ; think it must be the 
ve Kaiser, Lend me a bottle 
} of whisky and mount a 
guard — must impress the 
blighter.” 

L attached my last bottle 
of Scotch to the messenger 
and sallied forth to mount a 
4 guard, none too easy a job, 

as the Army had gone to cele- 
' brate somebody's birthday 
i: 'in the neighbouring village. 
~ However, I discovered one 
f remaining trooper lying in 
the shade of a loquat-tree. 
He was sick —dying, he! — 
assured me; but 1 persuaded him to 
postpone his demise for at least half- 
rf an-hour, requisitioned his physician (the 
: local witch doctor) and two camp 

i followers, and, leaving my cook-boy to 
4 valet them, dashed to my hut to make 
: my own toilet. A glimpse through the 
q 
$4] 











4 ow 











cane mats five minutes later showed 
me that our visitors had arrived. 

A fruity German officer in full gala 
rig (white gloves and all) was cruising 
about on mule-back before our camp, 
rds trying to discover whether it was in- 
iy habited or not. We let him cruise for 

x « quarter of an hour without taking 
any steps to enlighten him. Then, at 
a given signal, Frobisher, caparisoned 
_ in every fal-lal he could collect, issued 
| from his but, and I turned out the im- 
provised guard. A stirring spectacle ; 
and it had the desired effect, for the 
German afterwards admitted to being 












mqcanoww— 


Friend (to animal painter). “I Say, OLD HAP, YOU LOOK A BIT 
OFF COLOUR TO-DAY.” 
Artist. “Yes, I am. 
Friend. “ONE OF YOUR MEATLESS DAYS, IN FACT.” 





local wizard, who paraded in his pro-j with real regret we waved him fare. 
fessional regalia, and, coming to cross- | well. 
purposes with his rifle, bayoneted him-| But not for long. Within a month 
self and wept bitterly. The ceremonies | we were surprised by a hail from the 
over and the casualty removed, we bush, and there was Otto, mule, pyjamas 
adjourned to Frobisher’s kya, broached and all. 
the whisky and sat about in solemn; ‘“’Ullo, ‘ullo, ‘ullo!” he carolled, 
state, stiff with accoutrements, sodden |“’Ere gomes ze Sherman invasion! 
with perspiration. Our visitor kept the | Durn out ze guard!” He roared with 
Red, White and Black flying on a tree laughter, fell off his palfrey and bawled 
over the border, he explained ; this was | for his batman, who ambled up balane- 
his annual ceremonial call. He sighed ing a square box on his woolly pate. 
and brushed the sweat from his nose} His mother in Munich had sent him 
with the tips of a white glove—*the|a case of Lion Brew, Otto explained, 
weather was warm, nicht wahr?” I} s0 he had brought it along. 
admitted that we dabbled in flag-flying | We wassailed deep into that night 
ourselves and that the weather was all|and out the other side, and we liked 
he claimed for it (which effort cost me{our Otto more than ever. We had | 
e ‘Ps Ree ok ee ~~ plenty in common, the same 
jloneliness, fevers, climate, 
‘and niggers to wrestle with; | 


i=, moreover he had been in | 

| England, and liked it; he | 
| 

q 








smoked a pipe; he washed. | 
Also, as he privily confided | 
to us in the young hours of | 
one morning, he had his} 
'doubts as to the divinity of | 
‘ ‘the Kartser, and was not | 
quite convinced that Ricnarp | 
|Srrauss had composed the | 
music of the spheres. 
He was a bad Hun (whieh | 
probably accounted for his | 
presence at the uttermost, | 
hottermost edge of the ALL- 
|Hienest’s dominions), but | 
_a good fellow. Anyhow, we | 
liked him, Frobisher and I; | 
liked his bull-mouthed | 
‘laughter, his drinking songs 
‘and full-blooded anecdotes, 
‘and, on the occasions of his 
‘frequent visits, put our bore- 
‘dom from us, pretended to 
____tbe on the most affectionate 








I CAN’T DO A STROKE OF WORK.” 











about four pounds in weight). Tongues 
lolling, flanks heaving, we discussed the 
hut tax, the melon crop, the monkey-nut 
market, the nigger—and the weather 


again. |“*’Ere gomes ze Sherman invasion !” 


Suddenly Frobisher sprang up, cast 
loose the shackles of his Sam Browne, 


hurled it into a corner, and began tear- | 


terms, and even laughed uproariously 
at each other’s funny stories. Up at 
M‘Vini, in the long long-ago, the gleam 
jof pyjamas amongst the loquats, and 





; booming through the bush, became @ 
signal for general good-will. 


In the fulness of time Otto went 





ing at his tunic hooks. I stared at him | home on leave, and, shortly afterwards, 
in amazement—such manners before | the world blew up. ; 
visitors! But our immaculate guest} And now I have met him again, 
leapt to his feet with a roar like a freed | sodden, muddy, bloody, shrunken, sad- 
lion, and, stripping his white gloves, | dened Otto, limping through a snow- 
flung them after the Sam Browne,|storm in the custody of a Canadian 
whereupon a fury of undressing came} Corporal. He was the survivor of a 
upon us. Helmets, belts, tunics, shirts | rear-guard, the Canuck explained, S 
were piled into the corner, until at) had “scrapped like a bag of wild-cats 
length we stood in our underclothes, | until knocked out by a rifle butt. As 
laughing and unashamed. After that|for Otto himself, he badn't much to 
we got on famously, that Teuton and/say; he looked old, cold, sick and in- 


we, and three days later, when he | finitely disgusted. He had always been 





om: 


swarmed aboard his mule and left for a poor Hun. 


deeply impressed, especially by the home (in pyjamas this time) it was 








Only onee did he show a gleam of | r 
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his ancient form of those old hot, 
happy, pyjama days on the Equator, 
Arabble of prisoners—Jiigers, Grena- 
diers, Uhlans, what-nots—came trudg- 
ing down the road, an unshorn, dis- 
hevelled herd of cut-throats, propelled 
by a brace of diminutive kilties, who 
used occasionally to treat them to 
snatches of flings and to hoot trium- 
phantly. 
Otto regarded his fallen compatriots 
with disgusted lack-lustre eyes, then 
turning to me with a ghost of his old} 
smile, “’Ere gomes ze Sherman in-! 
yasion,” said he. 





| 
CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
THE ARMY, 
II. 


(Second-Lieutenant Humphrey Spence 
who was slightly wounded through a} 
lack of a proper sense of the rights | 
of rank.) 

Second-Lieutenant Humphrey Spence: 

Had no idea of precedence ; 

To him his Colonel was no more 

Than any other messroom bore ; 

And he would try to make a pal 

Not merely of a General, 

But even a horrified non com 

He'd greet with “ Tiddly-om-pom- 

pom!” 

Although in other ways quite nice, 

He was perverted by this vice. 

For instance, once he had to tea 

A private in the A.S.C., 

And asked to meet him Catheart-Crew e, 

A Major in the Horse Guards Blue. 

Too frequently did it occur 

That, when a senior officer 

Was with him, he would up and take | 

Salutes from privates. Why, he 'd shake 

Even Sir Doucias by the hand 

Andsay,“ Oldchap, you’redoing grand.” 

This sort of thing caused some distress | 

Among the members of his mess. 

He often took the Colonel's chair ; ; 








| 





IMA 





Distracted Wife. “OM, ALPRED—THE PoraTo-rPaTcH!” 








He often flourished in the air a 
His water-glass (when wine was scanty), 
And shouted, “ Cheero, Adjutanty ! ” 
You see, he simply had no sense 

Of military precedence. 


Now wouldn’t anyone concur, 
| Saying at once, “ With pleasure, Sir!’ 
| Nor with undisciplined delight 
| Baulk the good Colonel of his right? 
; | Not so young Spence. The moment 
His regiment went out to France came, 
© help a general advance. And, heedless of the cries of “ Shame!” 
Now in a minute they must hop | He never offered once to wait 
Like billy-o across the top. | Until the Colonel, more sedate, 
Amid the din the Colonel said, | Had scrambled o'er the parapet, 
“It will be hellish overhead. | But got there first—and promptly met 
bine-guns will let loose a jet iA bullet ... Folk who arrogate 
Of bullets on the parapet ; i The privileges of the qreat 
We'll meet.a burst of rifle fire, | Must take what ilis thereto attach 
And, as for shells, I don’t desire | (The Colonel never got a scratch), 
To see in so confined a space 
A thicker lot than we shall face. 
Ow, gentlemen, attend, I pray— 
en we attack, I lead the way!” 


Sete 


, 





‘* Kamerad!” 


«Bary Girl, 18 months, will surrender en- 


tirely to good home.”— Daily Paper. 











“The Archdeacon of Stow thought it was a | 


good maxim not to argue with the huntsmen 


while shooting the rabbits, and meved the | 


previous question.”-— Morning Post. 
If you want a real argument with a 
huntsman (of the ante - bellum type) 
you should try shooting a fox. 


Consecutive paragraphs from The 
Continental Daily Mail :— 


“Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, like President Wil- 
son, is an ardent golfer. He has challenged 


Mr. Wilson to a match, and the President | 


of the United States immediately took him up. 
The match will be played in a few days. 
“« Every able-bodied man and woman found 


golfing at the present time should be taken by | 


the scruff of the neck and made to do some work 
of national importance,’ said Mr. Waldie at 
the Edinburgh Parish Council,” 


So that’s that. 
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flourish everywhere. The path of the little boy is tl 
SCHOOL. made easier for him?’ . : ’ ra 
Dvnine the past week there has taken place, almost} “But,” I said, “is a little boy, then, never brought to a 
without our knowledge, a great migration of boys. From | sense of his unimportance by being physically, if not 
| their homes, out on to the roads and railways, has been | morally, kicked? -Is he to pass his life in a condition of 
pouring a flood of big boys, middle sized boys, small boys, | Sybaritic softness ?” 
old boys, new boys, all tending towards the various schools} “ You need not,” he said, “worry about that. Softness 
where they are supposed to make all the best parts of | makes no appeal to the average English boy.” 
human knowledge their own and to live a life of dignified} When therefore, on a day in last week, it happened to 
abstraction from the troubles of the world, in the midst of | me to take a little boy I happen to know to his Preparatory 
their own argot and their own special traditions. School on his first day of his first term there, I did so with 
Of the big boys and the middle-sized boys I have little | no undue depression. ‘ Be a good boy,” I said to him; 
to say. They are already imbued, if one may say so, with | “never tell a lie, never push yourself forward, and don't 
the influence of their school, and can hold their own with} swank about yourself.” It was good advice so far as it 
the masters and their fellow-boys.° Much as they enjoy| went, but it did not make any great impression on him, for 
their holidays, they show no undue reluctance to take up| he only answered, “Of course,” or “ Of course I shan't,” 
| again the burden of their studies at a place which they will} to every item that I put before him. 1 wonder how many 
afterwards consider as having given them some of the hap- | fathers have recently inculeated these and similar high-téned 








piest days of their lives. Many of them indeed are already | principles on their little boys, only to meet with the same 
or are in process of becoming the trusted coadjutors of the| uninterested acquiescence. And even our parting was not 
headmaster and his colleagues in the work of maintaining! so dejected as it might have been, for by that time 


good order and discipline | : | another new boy had 
in the school. They are come upon the scene, and 


monitors—tremendous jhe and mine had been | 
word !—or prefects or prae- irresistibly drawn to one | 
; another, and were chat- | 
| ting gaily when it was 


sapientia, no less than 
| time for me to go. 


their muscular strength, 
causes them to be feared 
and venerated. 

Of such awful beings 
one must not speak 
lightly lest some terrific 
fate reserved for scoffers 
overtake one. No, my 
concern at present is 





CHILDREN’S TALES | 
FOR GROWN-UPS, | 
IX, | 
| Tae Unwritten Treaty, | 
| Bsr careful,” said the 
| worm to the slug, “there 
rather with the little boys | isoneof those nasty birds 
who have gone up for the ; lover there. What ugly 
first time to their pre- TE se a SSS cee | things they are!” 
paratory school, those : ee “Not half so ugly as 
forlorn scraps of hu- ae ~ aes SMIFF, ‘IM WOT REMEMBERS THE TIME WHEN THERE men. Ugh! said the 
manity who are begin- [_wass'r x =m Rn 
ning a life entirely new to them in all its details. Hitherto, * Men are big, not ugly. They don’t eat worms.” 
except for visits to the seaside with their parents and family,! “ But they cut them in two with spades.” 
they have not spent a nightaway from home. Nowtheyare| “Only by accident. There is nothing so ugly as a) 
separated from their parents and plunged into a world of | bloated over-grown bird eating a slender delicate worm.” | 
perfect strangers. Everything is done to make thém at ease} “ Except,” said the slug, ‘a monstrous man crushing & 
and comfortable in their new surroundings ; the headmaster | tender slug under his clumsy hoofs. Birds I can tolerate. 
is kindness itself, the matron beams on them with smiles | They are not so big as men.” 
and fortifies them with encouragement; but just at first} ‘“ But they hop quicker and eat more for their size,” said | 
the wrench for the little fellows is great: In a day or two,| the worm, ~ 

however, they will begin to acclimatise thémselves ; thie | “ Not slugs, they don’t eat slugs. We have a treaty 

| strangeness will begin to wear off; and having borne up| with the birds, you know.” 
_ bravely against their first sense of loneliness in the midst| “ Was it signed?” asked the worm. 

of a crowd they will gradually become parts of the sailing | “There was no need. You see it is a matter of con- 
to the making of which many gentle and sympathising hands} venience. We don’t get eaten, and the birds don’t get 
for years past have contributed. ‘their beaks slimy.” , ; 

“Schools ate not what they were,” says one of my} “Convenience is a great thing,” said the worm, “ but it 
friends. ‘There is no bullying nowadays and little rough- isn’t everything. Well, good-bye; I am going in till the 
ness of any kind. Masters are not looked upon as the! bird goes.” ; 
natural enemies of boys.. Corporal punishment, except for! “And I am staying out till the man comes.” 
| the gravest offences, is abolished. Whereas, formerly,| “ Slugs are nasty slimy things,” said the thrush, “ but in 
| little boys were at once sucked into the vortex of a} these hard times one must eat what one can get,” and he 
Public School, there are now Preparatory Schools, where! swallowed the slug with a wry face. 

Tommie and Dickie and Harry, aged from nine to ten, === . 


| * * . ° ¢ 
| learn the business of Public Schooling in a mauner suited Well-Meant. 


| to their age and capacity. When we were boys,” he con-| [2xtract from a New Zealand school-boy's letter :— 
} i J " > - . . : be au A ” 
| tinues, “these admirable buffer states were so few that) «we also had songs, the College song, and the Harrow School song, 
































they might almost be said not to exist at all; they now for tho special benifit (sic) of the Governor, who is an Etonian.” 
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Motor-Launch Officer (who has rung for full 
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L-speed without resulé), “WHAT'S THE MATTER?" 


Voice from below. “ONE OF THE CYLINDERS IS MISSING, SIR.” 


Commander. “ WELL, LOOK SHARP AND FIND THE BALLY THING—WE WANT TO GET ON.” 


ee . —— 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I was some way into Thorgills of Treadholt 





without disrespect I may employ a metaphor of the moment) 
on the title-page of her latest volume. Certainly the tale of 
her output must by this time reach impressive dimensions. 


Warp, Lock),| And the wonder is that A Thorn in the Flesh (STanvey 


thinking what an unusually plausible and imaginative yarn} Pavi) betrays absolutely no evidence of staleness, If the 


tj was, when I turned back for possible 


» enlightenment, | outlook here is a thought less romantic than in certain 


and found a note to the effect that it was a transcrip-| novels that drew sighs from my adolescent breast, this is a 


tion of an Icelandic saga. 
business. I am not sagacious enough to guess where 


| 


Those old fellows knew their|change inherent in the theme. For the matter of the 


present work is a study in conjugal tedium. Parthenope 


Mr. Maurice Hew err has passed beyond transcription | (name of ill-omen) was one of those unhappy and devas- 


to creation, but I can tell you that he 
1 


> 1 . . . . " 
| Very charming and finished piece of work. Boys of all | 


ages should delight in this record of the fights and wander- 
ings and stout diplomacy of the chieftain Thorgills, who 
Was destined from his cradle to be a notable leader of men. 
| His marriage with Thorey was a romance of as exquisite a 
| Havour as any that our sophisticated age can show, and its 
tragic end wrings the heart with its infinite pathos. By 
some singular discretion Mr. Hewriert has chosen to 


| this gives the narrative a simplicity, a sanity and a vivid 
| Sense of reality which are extraordinarily more effective 
| than the goodliest tushery, of which flamboyant art Mr. 


| . 
| Hewrerr is no mean master. I am sure he has chosen 


| 
| 


| 
| 


0 offers his readers a| tating beings who go through life fated to bore their nearest 


and dearest to the verge of lunacy. So that her marriage 
to poor well-meaning Willy Steele had not endured for more 
than a matter of weeks before the wretched man fled from 
his newly-made nest, with the heart-cry (uttered to Parthe- 
nope's female relatives, themselves too sympathetic to resent 
it), “I cannot stand her any longer!” This unfortunate 
débacle is very ingeniously contrasted with the courtship of | 


‘another couple, immune from the curse; and the whole 


| 


| 
| 


| eschew the least approach to Wardour-Street idiom, and story is as fresh as is is amusing. Perhaps it might have 


been told in fewer words; at times the slender theme seems | 
a trifle overladen. But probably your true Broughtonians | 
(who must be reckoned in thousands) would condemn such 

a suggestion as heresy; and, if they be satisfied, as they | 





| this time a more excellent way. There are transcriptions | certainly will be, then all is well. | 


and transcriptions. This is brilliantly done. 


It is a tribute at once to the art of her treatment and the | 


APES pa Brovanton | actuality of her theme that, after ending the delicate Bitle | 


bh I cannot help regretting that Miss Rxo 
| 888 not thought fit to publish her total fictional tonnage 


—— 


(if study of modern romance that ExizapeTH Rosins PENNELL | 
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her knowledge of their fu 
| not, it is the kind of story that has been “= all round 
‘us in these days of love and heroism. Mrs. 

| began to watch her pair of amoureux in their attic, which 
_was overlooked from her higher window (most readers 
_ could probably make a shrewd guess at its postal district) 
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calls The Lovers (Hevvemann), I cannot determine whether 
the clever writer was reproducing or inventing—she begins 
so convincingly with the statement that it was her first 
chapter, itself an article in The Century, describing the life 
of The Lovers as she watched it from her window, that 
brought about her friendship with the originals, and thus 
r history. Anyhow, true or 


ENNELL first 





_ in those seemingly so distant years when the young cham- 
| pions of artistic London used to meet at a certain cafe, | 
_ wonderfully clad, to consume vast quantities of | 


| 


times. In this little book the too, |/)/} NATIONAL SERVICE | 5.4, 

familiar story is given with a re-| jij!) _———— — FAN RAILWD of the lndemge which mem 
straint and absence of striving’ || i py Rn somal Pe fit as you exclaim with a start, “Why, 
after effect that leave me, as I 1!) simimum assuuuncs (== . 4) I’m seeing and hearing all this!” | 


| say, uncertain whether its appeal | 


written as ably and attractively |=== 


author of The First Seven Divi-|-—<== 
| sions, is really less a dispassionate | 


| 


| that a slightly more generous admission of faults on his|It is all very Franciscan, and seems easy enough, but if 
| own side would have strengthened the presentation of his | 


Then came the War; the boy-husband enlisted, went to 


the Front—and the end is as we |~ 


all have known it many and many | get La i OM 





















AWEEK 





is due to art or actuality. But in| 
either case Mrs. PENNELL has told | | 
it very well, | Nf 





between Tories and Radicals?” | 
“ Radicals, my dear, are the in-| 
famous crew who wish to destroy | ) 
all the noble institutions for which | j 
the Tories would give their life-| 
blood.” “And which are vou, | 
Father?” I have inflicted this | 
ancient (and, I always think, | 
rather touching) scrap of dialogue vy, 
upon you because it exactly illus- | % | 
trates my impression of The Soul |¥ 


of Ulster (Hurst ann Brackett). | Gy 
In other words, this little book. |Z 


Wether what ie the difference | || 
{ 
i 


as you would expect from the! - 





“SEE THAT, Sik? 
YOU ADVISE ME TO LEAVE 
the Northern cause. According, |—— bere 
therefore, to your own attitude towards this problem will 
be your estimate of Lord Ernest Hamivron’s arguments. 


, To the bigoted (or confirmed) Orangeman they will seem 


revelation ; to the confirmed (or bigoted) Nationalist they 
will as clearly seem rubbish. Even I, who admit the | 


justice of the author’s contentions, fancied now and again | 


(as in the matter of the “ Peep-o’-Day Boys,” for example) | 


ease. One of the most interesting chapters of a quite | 
short volume is that in which the author explains his 
belief, at first rather startling, that the eventual solution | 
of the vexed question may be provided through the Sinn, 
Fein movement. That hope, and the reasons for it, are! 
certainly alone worth the half-crown for which you can 
examine them. 





Serer Axsakorr, a distinguished Russian writer of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, gave the world a} 
portrait of his grandfather. It is now translated with | 





a singular felicity by Mr. J..D. Durr, under the title, | 


ee IRD 
‘FARM LABOURERS, MINIMUM 


survey of the Home Rule wee TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS A WEEK.’ Now, Sir, woutp | Francts’s” theme is trivial there 
| than a piece of special pleading for 


| AND TAKE UP FARM-WORK ?’ 


A Russian Gentleman (Arnotp), and I should like to say 
that I, who have suffered something from translations out 
of the Russian, have very rarely read one which ran with 
such plausible smoothness and gave so clear an impression 
of a charming original. Sreran Mrimaintovirca Bacrorr 
was reckoned a good sort and a just if rather uncom- 
promising man. His character is drawn with faithful 
exactness and praised with simple filial appreciation. The 
foibles of this worthy patriarch, such as the dragging of 
his wife along the floor when he was excessively annoyed, 
so that she went with her head bound for a year there- 
after, are excused on the ground of his general decency. 
And indeed he was a lovable old boy, and the simple and 
unselfeonscious artistry with which the author develops 
his character, and that of his daughter-in-law, Sorya 
NrkoLAYEvna, delights the jaded literary palate. Aksakorr 


has a quite singular power of 
| 


AA XS selecting just the incident, the 
SS phrase, the gesture, the feature 



















| It is such a book as an historian of 

_ the modern school would delight 
{jj in, more engrossing than fiction of 
)|| the most realistic type. There is 
incident in it too—as of the de- | 
generate KuUROLYESSOFF, @ cousin- 
in-law of Mrmartmovitcr, who used 
~ to flog his serfs, sometimes to 
-|death, for the pleasure of seeing 
‘them suffer; while the opening 
‘| pages, describing the trekking of 
. | the family out of far-eastern Oren- 
burg into the adjoining province 
of Ufa, and the building of the 
mill and the dam, are astonishingly 
vivid and agreeable. 











A Maid o’ Dorset (Cassett) can 
‘be recommended to anyone in 
\;need of light refreshment after a 
course of sterner literature. Here 
we are back again in the world | 
of small things; but if “M. EB. 












MY PRESENT OCCUPATION |jg no denying the art with which | 
Sdlcotideticteass ‘she handles it. Just a quartette of 
characters occupies her rural stage—an old grandmother, 
wise with the wisdom of years, her granddaughter, a middle- 
aged farmer and a young gipsy “dairy-chap.” To the horror 
of her relations the Maid o’ Dorset conceives an infatua- | 
tion for the gipsy, a clever rogue but no match for the | 
grandmother. I have met a good many farmers in my 
time, but never one so simple-minded as Solomon Blanchard. 


, 





you think, for that reason, that you could do it yourself, 
you couldn’t. Its charm lies in its fragrance, and that 18 
a quality which is not lightly come by. 





Our Helpful Contemporaries. 
“The majority of the Russian soldiers are not so naif as, after 
having deposed the Tsar, to set to work for the King of Prussia. 
Note.—‘ Travailler from le Rois des Prusses’ is the French | 
colloquial equivalent for ‘To work for nothing.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Faint Praise. ; ; 

“Commander Wedgwood said there was no newspaper in this 
country—not even the Daily Mail—which had not printed during 
the three years of war something to which objection could not be 
taken.”— Daily Paper. i 
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Severs factories where counterfeit 





discovered in Berlin. We understand 
that the defence will be that the tickets 
were only intended to be exchanged for 
counterfeit bread. 

* 

“The enemies’ desire,” says Kina 
Lupwic of Bavaria, “will be dashed 
to pieces against our troops, who are 
accustomed to victory.” A number of 
the victors who are now eating them- 
selves in behind our positions profess 
to be absolutely nauseated with it. 





Five million four hundred thou- 
sand pigs, says Herr Barockt, 
have “ mysteriously disappeared ’ 
in Germany in the last year. The 
idea of having the Crown Princr’s 
baggage searched does not seem to 
have been found feasible. 


) 
al- 


A festival performance of / 
sifal is to be given in Charlotten- 
burg, to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Battle of Jutland. The pro- 
| posal to substitute the more topical 

opera, The Flying Deutschmann, 
| has been received without favour. 
.* 

“With such troops,” says the 
| Crown Prince, “we could 
the Devil from Hell.’ We have 
always maintained that the Ger- 
man military route lay on a direct 

line to Potsdam. 
* 


fetch 


! 

| A Manchester man writes to say 
| that he has not heard the cuckoo 
| this year. What England hears 
to-day Manchester may hear next 
month. + 
A Norfolk lady has left an annuity 


of seventy pounds for the support of her 


| two favourite catis. Since the announce 
| ment of this windfall we understand 
that the beneficiaries have been over- 
| Whelmed with offers of marriage. 


“The bascules or the Tower Bridge 
were lifted 3,354 times last year,” 
Says a news item. Yet there are those 
who pretend that petty crime is on 
the decrease. : 


* * 


Arundel proposes to have a house 
to-house collection of bones. The 
Borough Engineer is understood to 
be completing specifications for a dog 
proof trouser which will -be a part of 
the collecior’s uniform. 

The Islington Borough Council re 
port that in the Lady Day quarter only 
ten per cent. of the residents had re- 


a 
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| moved without paying their rates. Th 
inhabitants of the New Cut now aceuse 
Islington residents of losing their nerve. 
th 


7 Ipswich,” 
fighting a rat plague by putting a 
penny on the head of every rat cap- 
tured in the borough.” The arrange- 
ment with birds is of course different. 
You put salt on their tails and capture 
them afterwards. 

* 

The ne 
starch will, says Captain Batuurst, 
affect the wearing of starched garments. 
It is expected that in the House of Lords 


\y 


WW 





THE BRIBE. 


GOES THERI 
Lord Spenser and Lord Harcourt will 
join in an impassioned plea that, until 
the shortage grows more acute, really 
well-dressed men should be allowed to 


on stiff dickeys. 
. A. 


compromise 
Owing to the survevor receiving in- 


creased powers the work of conscien- 
tious object vs on the roads in East 
Essex has improved. Mr. Ournwalrte, 
we hear, will ask in Parliament whether 
under these powers the surveyor has 
reatened to give one con- 


] ‘ 
actually Ul 
tor a good hard slap. 


scientious obje 
that Mexico has 
stand by America on 
if she takes this step 
on tl and order America 
will raise no objection to her having 
ow and then just to keep 


understand 
to 


thy 
we 
promised 
condition that 
16 side of law 
a ’ 
a revolution ! 
her hand tn. 


+ 
says a daily paper, “is | 


“ K—-KAMERAD—MIT SOUVENIRS.” 


| Allotment-holders in all parts of the 
jcountry say that their gardens need 
| rain very badly, and The Daily Mail 
_is going to take the matter up. 

* * 

of 
It was stated by a defendant at 
| Wandsworth County Court that his 
house was haniunall the bell being 
rung several times without any visible 
human instrumentality. The “Hidden 


Hand” again! 4 , 


W restrictions on the use of| To enjoy good health, says Dr. A. 


|Fisner in an American journal, we 





should occasionally sleep for twelve | 


hours on end. We confess that we 
may be faddy in these things, but 


zontal position. 

“One hundred thousand tons of 
sugar is wasted each year,” says 
Mrs. Peer, “through being left in 
the bottom of the teacup.” A cor- 
respondent points out that if that 
amount has ever been left in the 
bottom of his teacup it was an 
oversight. ‘ 

The German people, says the Kél- 
nische Zeitung, will not soon forget 
what they owe to their future Em- 
peror. 
| thanking them for their kindly in- 
tention, privately expressed a wish 
that they would not keep rubbing 
iit in. 


“ * 
. 


America is regarded as the best 
that England has ever sent out. 
Until he has heard from Mr. 
CuarLtes Caapri, Sir Herpert 


which reads, “ That is so.”’ 
os 


A workman at a brewery last week 
fell into a large vat of beer. 
to few men thus to realise the dream 
of a lifetime. e * 

All vendors of comic postcards at 
Llanfairfechan, North Wales, are to 
be asked by the Town Council to cover 
them up on Sundays. We understand 
that comic postcards may be differenti- 
ated from others by the word “Comic” 


plainly printed on the card. 
“ * 


The Daily Mail has just, celebrated 


its twenty-first birthday, and the silence 
of the Port Lavreate on the matter is 
being adversely commented upon. 

* * 


The Anarchist, Lexis, says the 
Swedish Dagblad, has been missing 
for two days. Even before that. he 
never really seemed to make a hit. 


The Crown Prince, while | 


when sleeping we prefer the hori- | 


According to The Express, every | 
British theatrical star who plays in | 


Tree is holding back his message, 


It is given | 
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HEREINAFTERS. 
I. 
Tere are people in the world called 
tenants. I think nothing of them; 
Celia thinks nothing of them; jointly 


we do not think anything of them. 


However, as this is not so much a 
grammar as an explanation, I will get 
on with it. 

For the last two years we have been 
letting our flat. Naturally Celia has 


self I have just written the following 
letter :— 

“Dear Srr,—Could I consult my 
own feelings I would say, ‘ Pay no rent 
at all during the summer. Further, 
why not sub-let the flat to any of your 
own friends who can afford to give you 
a few guineas a week for it? Nay 
more, let me have the privilege of paying 
your expenses at the Sunny South. 
| What do you say to the Métropole at 

Brighton?’ But, alas, I cannot speak 





| had to do most of the work; my mili-/ thus; there are others to think of. The 
| tary duties have prevented me from! King of Grexce, President W1Lsoy, 








| husband's milk-glass is in the corner 





| taking my share of it. I have been 80/ Marshal Jorrre—I need say no more. 


may be a shade the more businesslike 


busy, off and on, inspecting my fellow- | 
soldiers’ feet, seeing their boots mended | 
and imploring them to get their hair) 
cut that I have had no time for purely | 
domestic matters. Celia has let the) 
flat; I have merely allotted the praise, 
or blame afterwards. I have also, of | 


course, taken the money. 


Our tenants have varied, but they | 
are all alike in this. They think much 
more of their own comfort as tenants 
than of our happiness as landlords. 
They are always wanting things done 
for them. When they want things 
done for them, then I am firm. Celia 
of the two, but I am the firmer. I am 
adamant. 

Take the case of Mr. Toots. As the 
wife of an officer proceeding overseas, 
Celia let the flat to Mr. Toots at the 
nominal rental of practically nothing a 
week. I said it was too little when I 
heard of it, but it was then too late— 
Celia had already been referred to here- 
inafter as the landlord. When he had 
been established some weeks Mr. Toots 
wrote to say that he wanted seven differ- 
ent kinds of wine-glasses, six of each. 
Personally I wanted seven different 
kinds of Keating’s Powder just then ; | 
tastes differ. The trouble with Mr. | 
Toots was that for some reason he | 
expected Celia to supply the glasses. 
Whether he only wanted them during | 
his tenancy or meant to keep them 
afterwards, we never knew. In any! 
case Celia was businesslike; she wrote | 
regretting that she could not supply | 
them. 

But I was firm. I sent a picture- 
postcard of the champagne country, 
which said quite simply, “ You must 
not drink wine during the War. My 





cupboard.” 

Again, fake the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Winkle. After getting the flat practically 
presented to them for a small weekly 
bonus, they suggest that they should 
only pay half terms during the summer, 
as they wish to take the children to the 
seaside. Celia was for telegraphing to 
say that it wasimpossible. For my- | 








You understand. Things will have to 


10 on as they are, except that the rent | tude for the great revelation that art | 


will probably be doubled about July. 
Yours admiringly.” 

This letter is now waiting to go off. 
Celia says it is waiting for a stamp. 
Personally I don’t see the necessity for 
a stamp. 

Il. 


There are people in the world called | 


owners. I think nothing of them; Celia 
thinks nothing of them; jointly we do 
not think anything of them. However, 
as I said before, this is not a grammar. 


For the last two years we have been | 


renting cottages. Naturally Celia has 
had to do most of the work; the cut 


and thrust of a soldier’s life has pre- | 


vented me from taking my share of it. 


[ have been so busy, off and on, seeing | 


that my fellow-soldiers have baths, 
getting them shaved and entreating 
them to send their socks to the wash 
that I have had no time for domestic 
trifles. Celia has taken the cottage; I 
have merely allotted the praise or blame 
afterwards. I have also, of course, paid 
the money. 

Our landlords have varied, but they 
are all alike in this. They think much 
more of their own comfort as landlords 
than of our happiness as tenants. They 


are always wanting things done for | 
When they want things done | 


them. 
for them, then I am firm. 
am granite. 

Take the case of Mr. Perkins, who 
owns our present cottage. 


Indeed I 


a rental of several thousands a week. 


I said it was too much when I heard) 


of it, but it was then too late—she had 


already been referred to hereinafter as | 


the tenant. As soon as we got in 
we began to make it look more like a 
cottage; that is to say, we accidentally 
dropped the aspidistra out of the 


window, lost the chiffonier, removed 
most of the obstacles and entangle- 
ments from the drawing-room to the 
box-room, and replaced the lace cur- 
tains with chintzes. In the same spirit 
of altruism we improved the bedrooms. 


Celia bor- | 
rowed the cottage from Mr. Perkins at 


|At the end of a week we had given 
| Mr. Perkins a cottage of which any 
man might be proud. 

But there is no pleasing some people, 
A closer examination of the lease, in 
the hope that we had over-counted the 
|noughts in the rental, revealed to us 
| the following :— 
“ At the expiration of the said ten- 
| ancy, all furniture and effects will be 
delivered up by the tenant in the same 
‘rooms and positions in which they 
were found.” ; 

Not a word of thanks, you notice, 
for the new avenues of beauty which 








| we had opened out for him; no grati- | 


;was not bounded by aspidistras nor 
comfort by chiffoniers; nothing but 
that old reactionary spirit to which, 
if I may speak of lesser things, the 
| Russian Revolution was due. Like 
'Mr. Perkins, the Bourbons learned 
| nothing and forgot nothing. 

Naturally I wrote to Mr. Perkins :— 


“Dear Sir,—I regret to inform you 
ithat the aspidistra has perished. It 
|never took kindly to us and started 
| wilting on the second day. As regards 
| other objets d'art once in the drawing- 
room, but now seeking the seclusion of 
the hox-room, we are in a little diffi- 
culty. Before letting it go my wife 
took the bearing of the marble how- 
now from the bamboo what-not and 
made it 28° 20’, quite forgetting, un- 
fortunately, that the what-not had also 
decided to lie fallow for a season. Con- 


| 


} 
| 


sequently, while the direction of the | 


what-not-how-now line is definitely 
fixed, their actual positions remain un- 
established. Is it too much to hope 
that when the time comes for them to 
| seek again the purer air of the drawing- 
room they will be able to rely upon 
the guidance of an old friend like 
yourself rather than upon that of two 
comparative strangers ? 
Yours anxiously.” 

| II, 

Sometimes I wonder what Mr. Per- 
kins would say if I suggested paying 
half-rent during the winter. 

Sometimes Celia wonders what she 
will say if she finds that Mrs. Winkle 
has re-arranged all her furniture for 
her. 

“We might,” said Celia, looking at 
the two letters, ‘‘ send the Perkins one 
to Mrs. Winkle and the Winkle one to 
| Mr. Perkins.” 
| “Why?” T asked. 
| «Just to show how broad-minded 
| we are,” said Celia. A. A. M. 








| Economy. 
Seen in a Birmingham shop window: 
| “Seconp & Furniture.” 


———— 
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be something the matter with Jones | 
minimus, he was so gloomy. 

He actually told Jimmy that he) 
wished he was in heaven. Jimmy had | 
to tell him not to say sueh wicked | 


| things, because sometimes when you, 


wished things like that they came true, | 
and then where would Jones minimus | 
he? 

Jimmy says it takes a lot to make | 
Jones minimus gloomy, but it turned 


' out that he had lost the War Loan; 


he had either lost or mislaid it, he told | 
Jimny. 

It was on a card, and Jones minimus 
only wanted another shilling 


| to make 15s. 6d., and then in | 


five years they gave you one) 
| pound, and it was because of | 


| is being talked about in home 


the compound interest someone 
invented, 

Jimmy says as they were) 
talking the milkman came up| 
and asked if they had seen his 
pig. The milkman is always 
losing his pig. Jimmy says it 
wanders off for a walk nearly | 
every day talking to itself and) 
going into gardens and relishing 
things. It isa very good relisher, ! 
Jimmy says. 

Jimmy says the milkman’s pig 





circles; but it doesn’t seem to 
mind, it just goes on its way. | 

You can always tell the milk- 
man's pig by the black spot on 
its back, 

Jimmy says he knows a man 
who is going to shoot the pig 
at sight next time. | 

Jimmy was just telling the) 


remembered. 


\ink. The chimney-sweep told Jimmy 


ON THE SPY-TRAIL. 


Jimmy says he thought there must | 


that he was travelling the country 


sweeping chimneys; but Jimmy said | 


that they had already had theirs swept, 
because a cat got in their dining-room 


to tell it to go out. 

Jimmy says they looked everywhere 
for the algebra book, but couldn't find 
it, and they were just giving up in des- 
pair when they heard Jimmy's blood- 
hound wrestling with something in his 
kennel, and there it was. 

Old Faithful had worked half-way | 
through the algebra and was busy 
solving simultaneous equations whilst | 


sitting on the War Loan. 
Jimmy says his bloodhound looked ! 





ee | Scandalised N.S. Volunteer. “'IXDENBURG'S WATCHIN’ YER!” 
milkman that he ought to put °““"“*""" ye eam : 


butter on its feet to make it stay at|!so disappointed when they took the| Jimmy says Jones minimus is a 
home, when Jones minimus suddenly |algebra book from him that Jones | very good pig-remover, and he thinks 
He had put the War/minimus gave it him back again, as/it must be a gift with him. 





far corner of his kennel and nurse his | 

wrath. | 
Jimmy says that bloodhounds have 

been known to kill a pig in a very short 


(time; but the pig didn’t seem to know | 
and Jimmy had put in his bloodhound | 


this, when Jones minimus and Jimmy, 
took hold of the kennel and shook out 
Faithful at him. Jimmy says the pig | 
just turned on its heel and walked | 
round the garden sampling things and 
inquiring into them. 

Jimmy says that Faithful is a good 
sampler too, and when the pig saw him 
they tried to sample each other. Faith- 
ful thought he was chasing the pig, 
and the pig thought he was chasing 
Faithful, and they did it in a ring on 
the lawn. 


Jimmy says he could see they | 
‘were both working themselves 
up, because the pig went up toa 
standard rose-tree and scratched 
his back at Jimmy’s bloodhound, 
whilst Faithful kept smelling 
the ground like anything. 

Jimmy says the pig is a sacred | 
animal to the natives of some 
places, but it wasn’t to the man 
| who owned the garden; he came 
out and accused it of being there. 

Jimmy told him that if you 
placed a pig in the middle of | 
a lake it always cut its throat | 
when it tried to swim out. But 
the man hadn’t got a lake, he | 
hed only got an ornamental 
fountain, and the pig had al- | 
ready scratched that over with | 
its back. The pig seemed very | 
uneasy about its back, Jimmy | 
says. 

Jimmy says the man offered 
Jones minimus a shilling if he | 
would remove the pig and that | 
piebald anteater from the garden | 
in five minutes. | 





Jimmy | 


Loan in his algebra book and left it|he said it was no good to him, and|says the pig was very much surprised | 
in Jimmy's garden, Jimmy says it was | perhaps Faithful would find out how to at Jones minimus, and it wanted to go | 
| a good thing they went back when they | catch another German spy, or else how | home and get to bed. 

_ did, because when he got home he found | 


his bloodhound, Faithful, busy suspect- | 
ing a chimney-sweep of being a spy ; 
he had done it to the chimney-sweep's 
trousers, Jimmy says. 

Jimmy says the chimney-sweep was 
doing bayonet exercises with his brush | 
at Faithful and working his black face 
at him. ’ 

Jimmy says the chimney-sweep had | 
evidently never seen a prize blood- | 
hound before, because when Jimmy 
came up he stood on guard, and in a, 





| frightened whisper said to him, ““ What 


is it?” 


Jimmy says the beads of perspiration 


| stood on the chimney-sweep’s face like 


to make up the War Loan to 15s. 6d. 
Jimmy says his bloodhound did enjoy | 
the algebra, and the way he tackled | 
several pages of harder problems made | 
old Jones minimus’s mouth water, 
Jimmy says Faithful had finished | 
the problems and was just beginning to | 
chew some quadratics when he looked ! 
up and there was the milkman’s pig | 
calmly standing in the garden next 
door, looking at him through the hedge 
and actually munching a piece of coal 
at him, 
Jimmy says it made his bloodhound 
chew algebra like anything, and when 
the pig began flapping his ears at him 
old Faithful had to go right into the 


Jimmy says the pig trod on Faithful’s 
toe as they both squeezed through the | 
gate together, and Faithful pulled the | 
pig’s ear, and then they both went 
down the road, Faithful leading by 
about a yard, and looking behind him | 
with both eyes to make sure the pig 
was following him. Jimmy says his 
bloodhound was working beautifully, 
and when the pig stopped to smell one 
end of a cabbage-stalk which was lying 
in the gutter old Faithful, with his 
nose to the ground, his ears hanging 
slightly forward, and his eyes looking 
upwards, crept slowly back and deliber- 
ately smelt at the other end. It was 
grand, Jimmy says. There they stood 
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in silent contest for about five seconds, 
each trying to bend the other to his 
will, till the pig could stand the strain 
no longer, and, breaking away with all 
its strength, actually rushed into the 
garden of the man who had promised 
to shoot it at sight next time. 

Jimmy says you might have thought 
the pig owned the garden until the 
man came out. It rooted up wall 

| flowers and bit off tulips and bro 

on some early peas and was making a 

regular meatless day of it, and then the 

man came rushing out with his gun 

Jimmy says that he and Jones mini- 

mus had to duck down, because the 
man was so excited; he kept rushing 
about, talking about things and aiming 
his gun at the pig, and the pig kept 
| Tunning round and round and getting 
| mixed up with Faithful. Then just as 
Jimmy was expecting the gun to go off 
the chimney - sweep suddenly came 
round some laurels from the back part 
of the house, with a bag of soot on his 
shoulders, and walked right into the 
middle of it all. 

Jimmy says the way his bloodhound 
had worked it all out made even Jones 
minimus gasp. There was the pig 
being puzzled at the chimney-sweep's 


\ sed 













IMe DAY 


LAR GARD’NER, OR JUST IN POR 


face; there was the man with his F il 

double-barrelled gun pointed straight | NATIONAL SERVICE ; 

at the chimney sweep, and there was! Or, THE SINGLE Eye. 

the chimney-sweep, with both hands Goop Jones, who saw his duty plain, 

up in the “ Kamerad!”’ Resolved he would not live in vain ; 

as hard as he could. |He bought some land and made a 

Jones minimus couldn't get over it. start, 

To think that Jimmy's bloodhound had He gave up literature and art, 

actually made up the War Loan to! He studied books on what to grow, 

L5s. 6d., and caught a German spy at | He studied Mr. Proruero ; 

the same time, with nothing more to, He worked from early dawn till ten, 
vork with than a pig! Of course Jimmy Then went to town lke other men, 

knew how old Faithful had done it, | And in his office he would stand 

but then he knew what a really prize | Expatiating on the land. 

It was the! From five again he worked till eight, 
Although it made his dinner late; 
He could not tear himself away, 

| He could not leave his native clay. 
At last, his energy all spent, 

He put his tools away and went, 
Took off his suit of muddy tan, 

| Became a clean and eultured man, 

goal for which our troops went | And settled firmly down to dine 

a hastily constructed | On fish and fowl and meat and wine 

And bread as much as he might 

need ; 

their Hindenburg line northwards.” And while he dined he used to read 

Sunday Paper. | What Proruero had said last night, 

Some of our contemporary’s own lines | And felt that he was doing right. 

so to have been rather hastily | He didn’t notice food was short ; 

He quite forgot Lord Devonrort. 


air, shouting 


bloodhound is capable of. 
simultaneous equations, of course. 








i oden, who is ve well known as a 
partisan of the ‘ Mailed Fish 

Vanchester Evening News. 
The very man for a submarine campaign. 


The mau 
was the Oppy swit h line 
nain goal for which our troops went was the 
Oppy switch line, a hastily constructed trench | 
by which the Germans have extended 


system tf 


seem al 
constructed. 
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| stood and looked at it, staggered for | 
THE TWO CONSTABLES. the moment, when I heard a cheer and 
Ir happened one evening when my saw the engines coming. I dashed for 
wife was staying away with her mother, | my front-door, but found myself forci- 
in the dark months of last winter, when | bly dragged back. It was the Special, 
we were without servants, and I was who seemed to be having the time of 
glad to have received an invitation his life. 
from my neighbour Jones to dinner. | ‘No one allowed to enter a burning 
Ile and his wife welcomed me warmly, | building,” said he importantly. 
and their rather unintelligent maid had) =“ But I must,” I cried; “there are 
just brought in the saddle of mutton— some valuable papers——”’ 
a great weakness of mine—when we| “No one allowed to enter,” he re- 
heard a firm knock on the hall door. peated firmly—-he seemed to have 
She returned to say that someone | learned it by heart—* except the fire- 
wanted to speak to Mr. Brown imme- | men and police.” 
diately. “Who is it?” I demanded.| “ Well, you go in and get them then. 
“T don't know, Sir,” said the girl, “ but | I "Il——”’ 
he looks like a policeman.” | “Pass along, please,” he said quite 
“TI hope nothing has happened to) suddenly, as a new phase of his duties 
your wife,” said Mrs. J. anxiously.| seemed to occur to him, and I found 
“Or her mother,” added Jones rather | myself edged back towards the crowd. 
cynically. | Now I had to have those papers, and 
“The man at the door was certainly a an idea occurred to me, so I stopped. 
| policeman, and an elderly one, and had “I say, how about your dinner? You'll 
probably been recalled from pension miss it altogether. I don’t want to 
when the War broke out. keep you. Perhaps if you hurry off at 
« Good evening, Sir,” he said, staring once——” | 
hard at me. “Are you Mr. Brown”—! ‘“ Dinner,” he cried indignantly, grip- 
| nodded—* of Myrtle Villa, next door” ping me fiercely by the arm—* what is 
he eyed me suspiciously—“ No. 17?” dinner compared with duty? Do you 
“Yes, yes,’ I said impatiently; know, man, I've been doing this bally | 
“what of it?” | Special business for over two years and | 
“T must ask you for your name and | never had a case yet, and now that 
address, Sir,” pulling out his note-book, I've got a real fire—and this is my 
“ for showing a strong light at the back own fire, mind you, my very own— 
of the ‘ouse at 8 p.m.” “T thought it was mine,” I ventured. 
“That’s all nonsense,” I answered “You talk to me of dinner! Pass 
impatiently ; “the house is empty.” | right along, please ;"" and I found my- 
“Excuse me, Sir, I saw it myself self back among the crowd, who seemed 
from the road at the back and came to be thoroughly enjoying it. 
straight round,” said he with his note-| There was a small cheer just then 
hook ready. as the flames came through the roof. 
“But it can't be,” I said, getting Of Jones and his wife I saw nothing, 
annoyed, but supposed they must have stayed | 
At this moment a Special came on to enjoy their saddle of mutton, 
running down the path. “ They're} and wondered if they had kept mine 
coming,”’ he panted. hot for me. I could have kept it hot 
“Who are?” I asked. “No one’s in my own house, I reflected rather 
been invited but myself.” miserably. 
“ The engines.” : 
* But | haven't ordered any,” said I. The fire had been extinguished. As 
“1 gave the alarm myself,” he added the crowd dispersed I felt a touch on 
proudly, my shoulder. It was the elderly con- 
Jones's rather unintelligent maid had stable, note-book in hand. “ You are 
been standing by my side the whole Mr. Brown, Sir, of Myrtle Villa?”’ he 
time. ‘“ Excuse me, Sir,” she said, inquired patiently. “I haven't had 
“I don’t know, but I think there’s| your name and address yet, Sir, for 
something wrong with your ‘ouse—the showing an unguarded light at the rear 
little room at the back, where you-sit of the premises at 8 P.M.” 
and smoke of an evenin’. There's been 
a big light there for some time—aj| “Plain Cook (good). Wanted for country | 
wobbly one. I don’t know, Sir, but I | house; six kept.”"—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 
think the ’ouse is a-fire.”’ Too many ; sure to spoil the broth. 
“What aR I yelled, and dashed aside | ieliiee tlie Wastes acca eae a » | 
the two varieties of constabulary, Yes, | posters calling on “the peel. asa ot re 
it was all true. The strong light at ‘Unity and Party,’ and there are the cryptic 
the back of the house—a wobbly one— | words, ‘4 Up. M‘Kenna.’ "—Daily Paper. 
was rapidly becoming a glow in the, But as the result of the election Mr. | 
heavens, as they say in journalese. [| McKenna went to a slight discount. 








appeal for a new German National 


——e 


A 
A CHATEAU IN FRANCE. 
ArTIsTs reared it in courtly ages ; 
Warreau and FraGonarp limned its 
walls ; 
Powdered lackeys and negro pages 
Served the great in its shining halls; 
Minstrels played, in its salons, stately 
Minuets for a jewelled king, ; 
And radiant gallants bowed sedately 
To lovely Pompadours curtseying. 


Pigeons cooed in its dovecots shady : 
Down in the rose-walk fountains 
played ; 
Many a lovelorn lord and lady 


ee 





Here in the moonlight sighed and 
strayed ; 
Here was beauty and love and laughter, 
Splendour and eminence bravely won; | 
But now two walls and a blackened 
rafter 
Grimly tell the tale of the Hun, 


My lady's chamber is dust and ashes ; 
The painted salons are charred with | 
fire ; 
The dovecot pitted with shrapnel 
splashes, 
The park a tangle of trench and wire; 
Shell-holes yawn in the ferns and 
mosses; 
Stripped and torn is the avenue; 
Down in the rose-walk humble c ‘osses 
Grow where my lady’s roses grew. 


Yet in the haunted midnight hours, | 
When star-shells droop through the | 
shattered trees, 
Steal they back to their ancient bowers, 
Beau Brocade and his Belle Mar- 
quise ? 
Greatly loving and greatly daring 
Fancy, perhaps, but the fancy grips, 
For a junior subaltern woke up swearing 
That a gracious lady had kissed his 
lips. 





From a butcher’s advertisement :— 
“TOUGH & INDIFFERENT MEAT 
IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. | 
TRY | 
& Sons 
And prove it for yourselves.” 


Commercial Candour. | 
| 
} 


“A certain amount of discussion took place 
and it was acknowledged that the number of 
horses in training had been exagggerated.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
Nevertheless there is certainly one gee 
too many. 


The Jokalanzeiger publishes an 


Anthem. We understand that te best 
composition that has bce. sent in up to 
the time of going to press begins as 
follows :— 

Who is Wintiam? What is he 











That all our swine adore him ? 


— —_——— 
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ROYAL ACADEMY DEPRESSIONS. 
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— 
Old Lady (regarding the mannequin). “I DON't 
THINK THAT DRESS WOULD REALLY SUIT MR. CHIN- 
CHIN DOESN'T SEEM TO CARE ABOUT IT EITHER.” 


The Plough Girl. “Now THEN, MABEL, NOT SO 


HAVE THE HORSES BUMPING INTO THAT RAINBOW 








Sana a ne 


Une doe atie + 





“ 


THE UNHAPPY DINER WHO Mr. Martin Harvey.—* It 18 eit || 
HAS BEEN REFUSED A SECOND FAR, FAR BETTER HAMLET TH La 
HELPING. i ANYONE HAS EVER DONE.” i! 
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The Angel and the Veteran (to conscientious objec tor) 


GUV'NOR, BUT WH 
YOUNG MAN, WHAT DID you DO IN THE GREAT WAR? 


MIGHT |! 


The Terrier. “EXCUSE MF, 
READING THE DESPATCHES YOU 











TO DO ANYTHING ABOUT US 
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OUR MIXED ARMY. 


First Recruit. “'ERn2—TELL OLD BALD-’EAD TO BUNG THE SALT OVER 
Second Recruit. “ER—M1cuT I TROUBLE YOU FOR THE SALT, SiR? 


1!The Missis sits upon the barge the same's she used to 
THE JOLLY BARGEMAN. sit, 
| ‘ve put the old mare’s tail in plaits, now ain't she looki:.’ But they ‘ll ‘ave er in the papers now for doin’ of her bit ; 
gay ? An’ I walk upon the tow-path ‘ere as proud as anything— 
With ribbons in ‘er mane as well—you'd think it First o’ | If I ‘aven’t got no uniform I'm serving of the Kina, 
May ; 
For why? we’re under Government, though it ain't just \n’ it’s “Gee-hup, Mabel,” an’ we'll do the best we're 
plain to me able, 
If we're in the Civil Service or the Admiralitee. 
‘elp to win; 
An’ it’s “Gee-hup, Mabel,” oh, we'll do the best we're An’ when the War is over, olh, we'll all lie down in clover, 








For the country’s been an’ called us, an’ we've got to 


able, With a drink all together at the “ Navigation Inn.” 
For we're servin’ of our country an’ we're ‘elpin’ ‘er to bMS a C. F. 8. 
win; 7 
An’ when the War is over then we'll all lie down in| THE OPEN DOOR. 
clover, Mr. Punch has thought that some of his hospitable | 


With a drink all together at the “ Navigation Inn"! readers might be glad to have the opportunity of giving 

ithe welcome of their houses, in however simple a way, 
to Australian soldiers on leave, who would greatly appre- 
ciate the chance of seeing something of English home life 
\n “Invitation Bureau” has been opened at the “ Anzac’ 
Buffet, 94, Victoria Street, where offers of entertainment 
should be addressed. 


I brought ‘the news to Missis, an’ to ‘er these words did 
say, 
“Just chuck yon old broom-’andle an’ a two-three nails 
this way, 
| We're bound to ‘ave a flagstaff for our old red-white-and- 





blue, ———-——— 
For since we're under Government we'll ‘ave our ensign «The Military Representative appealed against the exemption of 
too.” William Blake, aged 35, unmarried, a slaughterman in the emplos 
“ ‘ Pe ; ment of Mr. George Rigg, pork butcher.* The Military Representative 
) The Navy 1s the Navy, an’ it sails upon the sea; suggested that Mr. Rigg should slaughter himself. Mr. Rigg stated 
|The Army is the Army, an’ on land it ‘as to be ; that he could not slavg‘iter himself.”—Carlisle Journal, 
| There's the land an’ there’s the water, ‘an the Cut comes Compare The Mikado: 
- between, ‘ ae as Koko. “ Besides, I don’t see how a man could cut off his 
And I don’t know what you'd call me if it ain't an ‘Orse own head.” 
Marine. Pooh-Bah. “ A man might try.” 
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HIS LATEST. 








KNOWS NO TRADITIONS.’ 
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Tue Kaiser. “THIS IS SORRY WORK FOR A HOHENZOLLERN ; 
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| place in the Chureh Calendar. This, 
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in accordance with the wishes of the 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. B&.¥.C. themselves. But Sir H. Dat- 

Monday, May 7th. — The Royal | z1en was still dissatisfied. He knew 

House has found an unexpected de-| of a young lieutenant who had brought 

fender in Mr. Ovurnwarre. He alone | down forty enemy machines and been 

has perceived the hidden danger personally congratulated by the Com- 
underlying the recent proposal of the 
Lower House of Convocation to re-| 


store Kise Cuartes I. to his old 


he considers, is a direct encouragement | 


/ apparent to the British Throne. 
| House was relieved to hear from Mr. | 


| trouble already with his 


| sent away undischarged, with the result 


/ comfort to the House of (Short) Com- | » PPR 








F 
: 
i 
« 
; 
' 
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| g 

to the persons who seek the restoration | A bo 
of the Stuart dynasty, and would make | 

Prince Reurpprecut of Bavaria heir- 


The | \s 


Brace that there was no immediate 
danger of this contingency. Indeed, 
Prince Rurprecut has had so much 
Pp ospective | 

subjects that he has probably no desire | 
for their closer acquaintance. 
Sir Leo Crtozza Money is ordin- | 
arily a chirpy little person, quite able | 
to take care of himself. But he) 
was obviously depressed by his in- | 
ability to furnish a plausible reason | 
why two food-ships, having arrived | 
safely in home ports, should have been 






/, 


H] | 






that they were torpedoed and their, “Jy 
cargoes lost. The statement that | MH ! 
he was “still inquiring” brought no | I! 


mons. Why doesn’t the Surppine Con- 
“ No 


rROLLER organise a Flying Squadron of 
dock-labourers ? 


Beat BRUMMEL BILLING GIVES THE “ 
STARCH "’ MOVEMENT A GOOD SEND-OFF. 


mander-in-Chief, and yet his name was | 
not published. It is obvious that praise | 
even from Sir Doveias Hate is not} 
the same thing as a paragraph in Rey- 
nolds’ Newspaper. 
A request for an increased boot-allow- | 
ance to the Metropolitan Police met with | 
a dubious reception from Mr. Brace, | 
who explained that it would involve | 
an expenditure of many thousands of | 
pounds. Itis rumoured that the Home 
Office is considering the recruitment of 
a Bantam Force, with a view to reduc- | 
ing the acreage of leather required. 
Wednesday, May 9th.—If the Cuay- | 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER should be 
accused of having taken advantage of 
his knowlédge of the Budget-proposals 
to lay in a secret hoard of tobacco he | 
will have no one to blame but himself. | 
He solemnly assured the House that 
‘nothing has been brought to his notice | 
to show that the trade is making undue | 





Mr. Boxan Law (to Mr. McKuxxa). “Ag | Protits. It is clear, therefore, that he 
oN® CHANCELLOR OF THE Excneegver ro has not had occasion to go into a} 
ANOTHER, WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN YOU'RE | tobacconist’s and ask for his favourite | 


SEVENTY MILLION POUNDS OUT?” . . : 
mixture, only to find that his three- 
Tuesday, May 8th.— The official | half-penny tax has sent the price up by 
reticence regarding the names and | twopence. : 
exploits of our airmen was the sub-| By prohibiting the manufacture of 
ject of much complaint. Mr. Mac-! starch the Government has done some- 


| rPHEeRSON declared that % was quite | thingtoplease Mr. Pempertron-BiLuina. 
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The hon. Member, 
affected the 





who has always 
“soft shirts that Sister 
Susie sews,” is flattered to think that 
he has set a fashion which must now 


become universal. When Captain 


Batuurst, falling into his humour, | 


assured him that even Beau Brumuer 
would accept the position with patri- 
otic resignation, Mr. Bruuine felt that 
he had found his true vocation as an 
arbiter of taste. 

In moving a Vote of Credit for the un- 


exampled sum of five hundred millions, ! 


Mr. Bonar Law apologised for a slight 
error in his Budget statement. He 
had then estimated the expenditure of 
the country at five and a half millions 
a day. Owing to fortuitous circum- 
stances, the amount for the first thirty- 
five days of the financial year had 
turned out to be seven and a half 
millions a day. Mr. McKenna, con- 
scious of some similar lapses in caleu- 
lation during his own time at the 
Exchequer, handsomely condoned the 
mistake. Still one felt that it strength- 
ened the stentorian plea for economy 
made by Mr. J. A. R. Marriorr in 
a maiden speech that would perhaps 
have been better if it had not been 
quite so good. The House is accus- 
tomed to a little hesitation in its 
novices and does not like to be lectured 
even by an Oxford don. 

The debate produced a number of 
speeches more suitable for the Secret 





THE SECRET SESSION. 


Wixsrox. “No nprort oF sprecues. It 
HARDLY SEEMS WORTH WHILE.” 
Session that was to follow. Our 


enemies will surely be heartened when 
they read the criticisms passed by Mr. 
Grorce Lampert, an ex-Minister of 
the Crown, upon our Naval policy, and 























by Mr. Ditton on the Salonika Expedi 
tion ; and they will not understand that 
the one is dominated by the belief that 
no Board of Admiralty that does not 


efficient; and that the other is con- 
genitally unable to believe anything 
good of British administration in Ire- 
land or elsewhere. 

For once Mr. Boxar Law took the 
gloves off to Mr. Dinion, and told him 
plainly that more attention would be 
paid to his criticism if he was himsell 
doing something to help in the prose 
cution of the War. 

Thursday, May 10th.—I gather from 
Mr. Speaker's report of the Secret 
Session that nothing sensational was 





revealed. The PrimkE MInIsTEr’s “en 
}couraging account of the methods 


adopted to meet the submarine at 
| tack ’ was not much more explicit, I 
|infer, than the speech which Lord 
Curzon was making simultaneously, 
urbi et orli, in the House of Lords, o1 
Mr. Asquita would not have observed 
—again I quote the oflicial report 
that “hardly anything had been said 
which could not have been said openly. 
That none of the Nationalists should 
have addressed the House was perhaps 
less duc to their constitutional reticenc: 
| than to the depressing effect of the 
| South Longford election, where thei: 
nominee was defeated by the Sinn Fein 
candidate— one McGurtnness, and evi 
| dently a stout fellow. But it is odd to 
find that the debate was conducted 
without the assistance of Messrs. Brit 
InG, PrinGLE and HoaGe, Their elo 
quent silence was a protest, no doubt 
against the eviction of the reporters 
| Mr. CaurcHILu was probably suffering 
equal anguish, but with patriotic self 
sacrifice he refused to deprive his fellow 
legislators of the privilege of hearing 
once again his views on the conduct of 


War. 








JILL-OF-ALL-TRADES AND 
MISTRESS OF MANY. 


The Daily Chronicle, writing on w 

| farmers, quotes the tribute of Hurron, th 
historian, to a Derbyshire lady who died 
Matlock in 1854: “She undertakes any kind 
of manual labour, as holding the plough 
driving the team, thatching the barn, using 
the flail; but her chief avocation is breaking 
horses at a guinea per week. She is fond of 
Pope and Shakespeare, is a self-taught and 
capable instrumentalist, and supports the bass 
viol in Matlock Church.”} 


THovan in the good old-fashioned days 
The feminine factotum rarel) 
Was honoured with a crown of bays 
When she had won it fairly ; 
She did emerge at times like one 
For manual work a perfect glutton, 
Blue-stocking half, half Amazon, 
As chronicled by Hutton. 
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But now you'll find her counter- 
pa 
In almost every English village— 
\ stress of the arduous art 


Of scien 
fully resigns the quest 

Of all that makes a woman charm- 
And shows an even greater zest 


For gardening and farming. 


She used to petrily her dons; 

She was a most efficient bowler ; 
But now she’s baking barley scones 
To help the Foop ConTROLLER ; 
Good Mrs Beet 
And not the dialogues of PLaro, 
And sets above the Cult of Flowers 

The Cult of the Potato. 


n she devours, 


CHARIVARLI, 


st been examined bY 


GOT A STIGMA AN 










irmy Medical Board WHat 


’ A CONGENIAL 8QUINT.’” 


The studious maid whose classic brow 
Was high with conscious pride of 

learning 

| Now grooms the pony, milks the cow, 
And takes a hand at churning; 

And one I know, whose music had 
Done credit to her educators, 

Has sold her well-beloved “ Strad ”’ 
To purchase incubators ! 


The object of this humble lay 
Is not to minimize the glory 
Of women of an earlier day 
Whose deeds are shrined in story ; 
‘Tis only to extol the grit 
Of clever girls—and none work 
harder— 
Who daily do their toilsome “ bit” 
To stock the nation’s larder.’ 
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Overburdened Mother. “Git A MOVE ON, ALBPRI 


KEEPIN’ THE ‘OLE BLOOMIN’ WORLD BACK-—AN 


’ A WAR ON, TOO!” 








—either or both—should not have the 

ONE OF OUR DIFFICULTIES. | best of everything and plenty of it is, 

Unper this title I refer to a lady at this advanced stage in her career, 
whom I will call Mrs. Legion, for there unthinkable. Even though she read it 
are many of her all over the country, in print she would disregard it, for her 
bless her conservative old heart. She} attitude to them papers is sceptical ; 
has been in service as cook or cook-!even Lord Norrucuirre, with all his 
housekeeper most of her life (she is} many voices, dulcet or commanding, 
now getting on in years), and constant has wooed in vain. 
preoccupation with kitchen affairs has! I imagine that the milkman, from 
somewhat narrowed her outlook, so| whom she heard of the War and whom 
that the circumvention of the butcher, | she thinks (for his class) a sagacious 
whose dominant idea (she believes) is| fellow, has warned her against the 
to provide her with indifferent joints,| Press. Anyway she has refused—and 
is more to her than the defeat of! will, I fancy, never relent—to allow any 
HinDENBURG ; and so far as she is con- | extreme idea of food shortage to disturb 
cerned the main theatre of the War | her routine. 
is neither Europe nor the Atlantic, but} ‘Look here, Mrs. Legion,’ you say, 
the coal merehant’s yard, which dis- | “really, you know”- 
gorges its treasure so grudgingly. Not) you have lost the power, to be too firm 
only is her first thought for her cook- | with her after all these years of friend- 
ing, in order —the transition to her | liness—‘“really we mustn't have toast 
second thought is automatic—that her | any more.” 
employer or employers may be comfort-| ‘‘ Not toast!” 
able; but it is her last thought too. | “No, not any more. In fact"”—a 

With such singleness of purpose to light laugh here—“«I'm going to do 
crystallize her, she cannot absorb even without bread altogether directly.” 
the gravest of warnings; not from un-| “Do without bread!” This with 
willingness or stupidobstinacy, but from | much more alarmed surprise than if 
sheer inability to grasp any novelty. | you had declared your intention of for- 
That hér beloved master and mistress | swearing clothes. 


| 


you don't like, or 


“Yes; the Government want us to 
eat less bread. In fact we must, you 
know; and toast is particularly waste- 
ful, they say.” 

“ There 's no waste in this house, Sir 
or 'M)}.” This with a touch of acerbity, 
for Mrs. Legion is not without pride. 
“ No one can ever accuse me of waste. 
I’m not vain, but that I will say.” 

“No, no,” you hasten to reply, “of 
course not; but things have reached 
such a point, you know, that even the 
strictest economy and care have got to 
be made more strict. That's all. And 
toast has to be stopped, I’m afraid.” 

“Very well, Sir for ’M), if you wish 
it. But I can’t say that I understand 
what it all means.” 

And that evening, which is meatless 


land is given up largely to asparagus 


(just beginning, thank God !), you cer- 


tainly see no toast in the rack, but find | 


that the tender green faggot reposes on 
a slab of it large enough to feed several 
children. 

Mrs. Legion may go to church, but 


| her real religion is concerned far more 


with her employers’ bodies than with 
her own soul; and among the cardinal 
tenets of her faith is the necessity for 
dinner to be hot. You may have 4 























; —— —__ — ~ 








must have heen cooked especially for 
that meal, all cireling about the joint, 
or a bird, like satellite suns. 
How to cleave such a rock of tradi- 
| tion? How to bring the old Tory into 
line with the new rules and yet not 
break her heart ? | 
| “And, Mrs. Legion,” you say, not 
too boldly, and at the end of some 
other remark, “ we ‘ll have yesterday's 
| leg of mutton for dinner to-night, with 
} @ salad.” 
“Cold mutton for dinner?” she re 
plies dully, 
“Yes—now the weather's getting 
| Warmer it’s much nicer. It will save 
| coal too. Just the mutton and a salad. 
No potatoes.” 

“ No potatoes !"’ Surely the skies are 
falling, says her accent. You have been 
eating mashed potatoes, done with 
|} ream and a dash of beetroot in it, 
| with cold meat, at lunch, for years. 

“No, no we mustn't eat potatoes 
any more. Haven't you heard? 

“I heard something about it, yes. 
But aren’t we to eat those we 've got?” 

“No, we must give them away. 
Remember, just cold mutton and salad. 


-_ 
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And no toast. 
confidence. 
anothei 


You are getting more 


light laugh “never any 


more ! 

And at dinner there are the cold 
mutton and salad all right; but to 
your horror you are asked first to eat 
a slice of salmon with two boiled pota- 
toes. 


“Good heayens!” you say, “ what's 


this ? 

“Well, Sir ‘or "M), the fishmonger 
called, and as I felt sure the cold meat 
couldn't be enough for you = 

Summoning all your courage you pro- 
test again, adding, “ And another thing, 
Mrs. Legion; you mustn't make any 
more pastry The flour can't be spared, 
It’s not only bread we've got to be 
careful about, but everything made with 
flour.’ 

Then what's the flour for? 
[hat’s allright. But it's got to be 


saveu 


“T don’t understand, Sir for’'M). 1 
can’t see why it shouldn't be used if we 
have it.” 

“No. The idea is that every one 
should go without flour as much as 
possible, and then there will be more 


“Never toast any more” | 


Sergeant-Major, “ AIN'T YOU GOT THAT BIVVY BULLY YET, ME LAD? GAWD BLESS MY SOUL, I COULD HA’ KNITTED FY (8 HALF THE TNE. 


and it will last longer. More for other 


people.” 


“My duty is to this house, Sir {or 


'M). But the flour’s so coarse and 
brown it 's hardly worth using, anyhow. 
I never saw such stuff. It’s a scandal. 
But I 'm truly sorry if I 've disappointed 
you. All I want to do is my duty.” 

“You have, Mrs. Legion, you have. 
You ‘ve been splendid ; but the time has 
come now to eat less and to eat more 
simply. Is that clear?” 

“ Well, I hear you right enough, Sir 

or ’M], but I can’t say [ understand it 
War or no war, | don’t hold with folks 
being starved.’ 

And there it breaks off, only, of 
course, to begin again. 

That is Mrs. Legion! —one of the 
hardest nuts that Lord Devonport has 
to crack. She doesn't hold with Lords 
poking their noses into people's kit 
chens, anyway. That's not her idea 
of how Lords ought to behave. Lords 
not only ought to be gentlefolk, and 
be fed and waited upon and live in 
affluent idleness, but super-gentlefolk. 
But then she doesn't hold with many 
modern things. 
hold with the War. 








She doesn’t (for one) | 
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AT ‘THE PLAY. 
«“ WayTep 4 HusBanp.” 

You will easily guess that a comedy 
(or faree) in which a woman is reduced 
to advertising in the Press for a hus- 
band belongs to the ante-bellum era, 
before the glad eye of the yy be- 
came a permanent feature of the land- 
scape. Indeed Mr. Cyrim Harcourt’s 
play might belong to just any year 
since the time when women first began 
to write those purple tales of passion 
that are so bad for the morals of the 
servants’ hall. It was mg a to get 
copy for this kind of stuff that Madel 
Vere (most improbably pretty in the 
person of Miss Guapys Cooper) adver- 
tised for a husband, for this 
post had already been as- 
signed to the dullest and 
stuffiest of fiancés. I dare 
not think how the theme 
might have been treated in 
'rench hands, but Mr. Har- 
court is very firm about the 
proprieties. My only fear 
was that the gallery might 
mistake his rather second- 
vate people for gentlefolk. 
In what kind of club, I 
wonder, do members reply 
to matrimonial advertise- 
ments and make bets about 
the result of their applica- 
tions? I should be sorry to 
think that anybody attri- 
butes such conduct to the 
habitués of the Atheneum. 

The types that came to 
inspect Mabel Vere were 
sufficiently varied. There 
was a masterful Colonial 
(finally et by a lady- 
friend, who performed a ju- 
jitsu feat which required a 


So 


\ 


NN 


N 





x 
\ Senet 


Captain Corkoran 
Game (a Butler). te 
Mabel Vere 


supplanted her in the butler’s perfidious 
affections. 

In the third Act.we return to Mabel’s 
flat and resume her interviews with the 
applicants for her hand. This revival 
of the situation of the First Act was 
a weakness in the construction. 


up for the purpose of being knocked 
down—is dismissed, and Captain Cor- 
koran, the bold explorer, is arenes 
to the vacancy. He deserved his luck ; 
but, if I wish him joy of it, I do so with- 
out a pang of envy, for she was much 
too good at back-chat for a quiet life, 
to say nothing of her taste in literature, 
which would want a deal of correction. 

Of course Miss Giapys Cooper made 


—— 





THE DISCOMFITURE OF A KITCHEN LOTHARIO. 

. Mr. MaALcotm CHERRY. 
Mr. Ernest HENDRIE. 
. Miss Giapys Cooper. 


a ee Set ee 


“yet ake De” ee a 


The | 
original fiancé—a wooden dummy set | 





broad humour of the butler with im- 
perturbable restraint, and Miss Bar- 
BARA GOTT was as fine.and human a 
cook as I ever wish to meet in her 
native lair. Miss MarGaret Fraser, 
a most attractive figure, was a model 
for any housemaid on whose damask 
cheek the concealnient of an unrequited 
passion for her master feeds like a worm 
i' th’ bud. Altogether a really excellent 
cast. 

The humour of the dialogue was 
fresh and well sustained. Here and 
there Mr. Harcourt permitted him- 
self allusive refinements which de- 
served a better response, as when Cap- 
tain Corkoran, discussing with Mabel 


'the menu of the dinner that she fails to 


cook for him, adapts the 
language of Sonomon and 
says, ‘ Fritter me apples, 
for I am sick of love.”’ This | 
was lost upon an audience 
insufficiently familiar with 
the works of that great 
voluptuary. 0. S. 





TASTY DISHES. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Food 
Specialist.) 

Mr. Punch considers it 
to be his duty at the pre- 
sent time to show how an 
abundance of excellent and 
nourishing food may be ob- | 
tained from the most un- | 
likely materials. In doing 
this he is aware that he is 
merely following the ex- 
ample set him by countless 
culinary experts, who have 
communicated their ideas to 
the daily press; but Mr. 
Punch is not to be deterred 
from doing a helpful action 


very palpable collusion on his part); a|her seem much more desirable than | by any paltry jealousy as to precedence. 


butler; an Army Officer (with a reputa- | she really was. 
tion for exploring) ; a gay naval thruster, | 


and an old gentleman who ought to have 
known better. To most of them she 
opposed an air of virgin superciliousness 
very disappointing to their justifiable 
anticipations; but the butler promised 
copy, and she accepted an invitation 
to tea in his kitchen. This scene fur- 
nished some very excellent and natural 
fun, and there was really no need to 
introduce, and exploit over and over 
again, the hallowed device of a trip- 
mat, that last resort of the bankrupt 
farceur. The necessary complications 
ensued with the unexpected arrival of 
the master (one of the candidates for 
the lady's hand, I need not say), who 


dinner, a thing impossible to execute 
| with the cook in a fit of hysterics in- 
duced by jealousy of the 





(I speak of her per- 
sonal charm and not of her agreeable 
costumes, which are for the pens 
of more instructed reviewers. 
nothing out of a lady near me, whom 
I recognised as a dramatic critic by a 


question that her neighbour put to her. 
“Do you know this frock,” she asked, 
“or will you have to go behind ?”’) 
picture 
which Miss Cooper always presents, 
a most swift and delicate 
feeling for the details of her craft. | 
She has the confidence that avoids 


Apart from the delightful 


she has 


over-emphasis, and she does her audi- 


ence the compliment of assuming that 


they have intelligence enough to under- 


stand the least of those little nods of 
makes sudden demand for an early | hers that have the true eloquence of an 
under-statement. Mr. MaLconm CHERRY 


I got | 


His readers, he knows, will be grateful 


‘to him for his generosity. 


No. I.—For Generat Use. 
Take two Committees—it is not 
absolutely necessary that they should 


|'meet more than once—and, having 


added to them a Chairman, stew on a 
slow fire until a Secretary emerges. 
Turn into an enamelled saucepan and 
set to simmer over gas. Then boil up 
twice into resolutions and votes of 
thanks, and let the whole toast for at 
least three hours, Sprinkle with amend- 
ments and add salt and pepper to taste. 


'Then brown with a salamander and 
| serve up hot in egg-cups. 


No. Il.—For a HovsEHOLDER IN 
STREATHAM OR CAMDEN TowWN. 
To half a tennis-lawn add two ounces 


was at his best and easiest as Captain | of croquet-mallet and three arches of 


y who had | Corkoran. Mr. Henvrie handled the | pergola, and reduce the 








whole to a fine 
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Recruit (with exercising party). “le I wu 
I'LL BREAK MY BLINKIN’ NECK!” 





| powder. Drench with still lemonade 
and boil into a thick paste. Add two 
hundredweight of dandelions and plan- | 
tains together with at least three pounds 
of garden-roller and five yards of wire- 


| netting carefully grilled. Let this be 
| roasted and basted for an hour and 


then flavoured with vantage. Turn out 
into a mould, and serve overhand as 
fast as possible, having first shred into 
the mixture half a ton of daisies or 
buttercups, according to taste. 


No. III.—Beestinc JELLY For 
APIARIANS. 


4 


Catch one thousand bees and extract 
their stings. Then throw away the 
bees and lay the stings gently but 
firmly on a mash composed of the 
| breasts of five Buff Orpington cockerels. 
| Sift the whole through a fine cloth and 
| add the yolks of a hundred poached | 
Beat up together for an hour | 
and ten minutes. Flavour with coffee | 
| and dilute with elderberry wine. Allow 
the mixture to simmer in a hot oven | 
and serve with fresh asparagus cut 
before breakfast. 


No. IV.—Puntro.e Pie ror 
Riparian Owners. 

Chop into smail pieces three or four | 
puntpoles, having first melted down 
the metal shoes, and spread thin over 
as many canoe paddles as can be} 
obtained for the purpose. Immerse 
the whole suddenly in the river and 


a 


! 
| acces 
eggs. 
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dry before a quick fire. Add one boat's 


rudder and twenty-four dab-chicks, and 
season with three yards of grated! 
swans’ necks, six barbel, four dace and | 
a dozen gudgeon, close time for these | 
fish being strictly observed. Sprinkle! 
with cowslips and willow leaves, insert | 
in a pie-dish and cover with a thick 

paste of bulrushes and marsh grass. | 
Then set to bake for three hours, and | 
stick four pigeons’ claws into the crust. | 
Pienic baskets from which the salt has | 
been omitted may be shredded over the | 
surface instead of parsley. 

Mr. Punch has many more recipes 
equally cheap and excellent, and is pre- 
pared to disclose them to those of his | 
readers who may desire to practise a 
rigid economy and at the same time to 
enjoy an abundance of good food. 


| 


The End of the Story. 

“ Will the soldier who assisted the Gentle- | 
man with a motor cycle and sidecar on the 
Downs on Tuesday communicate with him at 
Greenbank Ceme tery .”—Bristol Evening News. 


IGHTERS GO THE CORPORAL ’LL CUSS ME INTO 'EAPS. 





y 4 
, o 47 vur 


AN' IF I ‘otps on TO’emM | 


TYRTAMUS, 


Wuen Sparta's heroes, tired of truce, 
The fires of battle woke, 

TyrtTus sang them golden lays 

And bravely on their marching days 
His queenly Muse outspoke. 

TyrT2vs’ name's come down the years 
And did deserve to do, 

For so he dried men's eyes of tears, 

So loosed their hearts from idle fears, 

Stouter they thrust their ashen spears, 
Their javelins further threw. 


In those fair days TyrtT2vs’ song 
Was all men had to trust, 

But while he hymned the coming fight 
They did not wail, “He can't be right,” 
They heard and cried, “ He must!” 
When men of craven soul came in— 

Which now may Heaven forbid— 
Then stout Tyrtxus would begin :— 
“ Mere argument can be no sin, 


| But whining is; we're going to win.” 


And so, of course, they did. 





“ Harry Wilson, milkman, of Devonport, has 
nnection of any kind with Woodrow Wil- 
f United States of America.” 
Auckland Paper. 
Harry is now sorry he wrote. 

“ The daily rations of the shirkers are :— 
Bread . . . . Boz, 
(uncooked, including bone).” 

Daily Mail. 


| The conscientious objector doesn’t seem . 
to be having such a soft time after all.| Let others hold their tongue. 


yrTtzvus’ heart has ceased to beat, 
| But still his measures run, 
| And still abides the British Press, 
| Which men must credit, more or less, | 

To tell how things are done. | 
So by all bards with hearts of fire 


Cheerfully be it sung, 
That still our people may not tire | 
In doing well, but yet aspire ; | 

| Let these renew Tyrrzvus’ lyre, | 
| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cleris.) 

A vonume called Curious Happenings (Mizs anv Boon) 
can boast at least a highly attractive, open-and-see title ; to 
| which is added, in the present instance, a wrapper-picture 
of the most intriguing brand. Perhaps not quite all the 

contents of Miss Marsortz Bowen’s book of short stories 
fully live up to the promise of its outside (what stories 
could ?), but they have amongst them one, from which both 
title and picture are taken, of very unusual and haunting 
| quality. So, if you should only be able to snatch so much 
| time from work of National importance as suffices to read 
a single tale, begin at the start, and be assured of having 
the best. Not that the others are without their attrac- 
tions, though one is rather gratuitously revolting. Laid in 
the picturesque eighteenth century, they all exhibit Miss 
Bowen's very pretty gift for costume-drama at its happiest. 
The trouble is that, with a volume of such short tales, stories 
of situation, one gets too familiar with the method—as, for 
example, in “The Folding Doors,” where a lady's husband 
and lover had played out their 
cene before the closed doors 
(with an alleged cut finger for 
the husband), and I knew only 
well in what state the 
flinging open of the doors 
would reveal the lady herself. 
But perhaps I am _ excep- 
tionally cursed in this mat- 
ter; and, anyhow, a volume 
that contains even one story 
“The Pond” is 
gratitude and 





Loo 


8) good as 
a thing for 


re joicing. 


[ may have been wrong in 
turning to a novel for mental 
relief; anyhow, I have just 


come through one of the 


Miss M. E. F. Inwry, whose previous books I remember 
to have greatly enjoyed, has produced for her third a story 
of much originality and power, called Out of the House 
(ConsTaBLe). The title may perplex you at first. It comes 
from the struggles of the heroine to wrench herself free 
from encompassing family ties and the tradition of inter- 
marriage, in order to join her life to the outside lover who 
calls to her. You might therefore consider it, in some 


ere 


sense, a story of eugenics, but that its outlook is emotional | 


rather than scientific. Yet the Pomfrets, as a result of 
family pride and over-specialization, had become » suifi- 
ciently queer lot to warrant a normal girl in any violence 
of house-breaking to be free of them. Thereir. of course 


lies the cleverness of the book; it is full of atmc sphere, and | 


the atmosphere is full of dust, Pomfret dust. “ou can feel 
how heavy to rebellious lungs must have been the air of 
the Pomfret houses, where lived Philip, the intriguing 
father, and his sons Anthony (a little mad) and Charles 
(much more mad, but with at least the instinets of a lunatic 
gentleman). It is not, you will guess, prec sely a lively 


tale, but the force of it is undeniable. Miss Irwry has now 
more than ever proved herself 


a fastidious and careful artist, | 


Pe FAY +] 
4\ x — with a touch of aus‘erity that 
j ° . . 
flay gives weight to a tale so| 


frankly one of sentimest, and 
she will, I hope, continve to 
keep her work 
ordinary level. 


above ie 


The Wane of Uxenden 
(ARNOLD) seems to be orie of 
novels which may b: 
classed as worthy in intention 
without being exactly Lappy 
in execution. 

a desire to warn us all against 
the perils of monkeying with 
spiritism, and she has chosen 
the method of making it tire- 


those 


Miss LEGGE has 


: Lady Custome BUT ARE YOU SURE THAT THIS CHAIR 18 
toughest houts of relaxation I | GCENUINE CHARLES II.? IT LOOKS RATHER NEW.” some even to read about. | 
can remember, and my only Fake Antique Dealer (off his quard). “I'm soury, Mapam, we Well, it is a method cer- 
solace for the slight weariness! BAY? NO REAL ANTIQUES IN STOCK, YOU SER WE CA ; Urenden was a nice 


; THE LABOUR.” 
of such repose is the thought 


much more tired the author, Mr. Bastin Creiauron, 
must be. With such a hail-storm of metaphor and 
epigram constantly dissolving in impalpable mist of mere 
words has he assaulted The History of an Altracti 
(CuaTTo AND Wixpvs) that the poor thing, atomised, 
vaporised and analysed to the bone, lies limp and lifeless 
between the covers, with hardly a decent rag of inci- 
dent or story to cover it. And there one might perhaps 
be content to let it rest, but for the fact that Anzla, 
the lady of the “ Attraction,” is worthy of a better fate 
The principal man of the book, who, after much wobbling 
consideration, and in spite of his quite fortuitous marriage 
with some one else in the meantime, discovers at last that 
he does love Anita, is the merest peg on which to hang 
| endless philosophisings; and so is his impossible wife 
Janet herself, the lady who, after having accepted his 
dubious courtship for no particular reason, fortunately 
deserts him without any better excuse, thus clearing the 
way for a most decorous divorce and readjustment. Neither 
_is the writer’s inner thesis—the immoralness of ordinary 
morality, so far as I can make out—particularly agreeable; 
but Anita, though far from being the sort of person one 
would look to meet in real life, is intriguing after a fashion, 
and just possibly repays the hard work needed for the making 
| of her acquaintance. 


how 


tainly. 
old family, which had come 
down to cutting its timber while a rich Jewish soap-and- 
scent-manufacturer sat rubbing his hands on a 
the property, waiting for the rest of it to come his way. 
Uxenden eventually waned entirely, and without tears so 
far as 1 was concerned. I feel sure Mr. La Haye (ne 
Levinstein) would make a better landlord than the old 
squire, in spite of the prejudices of the countryside . . . 
[ am afraid it would be stretching a point to promise you any 
great entertainment from this well-intentioned but rather 
woolly book. Brother Jenkins, the fraud, of the Society of 


slice ol 








Seven, is about the most entertaining of the marionettes. 
Our Kindly Critics. 

‘It is Mr. Wells great advantage as a preac her that he has a 
prose style instinct with life and beaut) Somewhere he speaks of a 
cathedral as a ‘Great, still place, urgent with beauty’; somewhere 
else he says, rents of re ligion can be written 


The necessary eler 
p steard.”—Daily Chare ci 
“ Callisthenes ” must look to his laurels. 

Extract from the letter of a lady who helps in parish 
work and is full of agricultural enthusiasm :— 

Next week I am going to start digging for the vicar.”’ 

Assuming that the reverend gentleman was inadvertently 
buried alive, we deprecate this delay. 


No, } 
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Me. Wirewt1Am Warson describes his 


new book of verse, The Man Who Saw, 
as “an intermittent commentary on 
the main developments and some of 
the collateral phenomena of the War.” 
People are already asking, “* Why was 
a man like this left out of the Darda 
nelles Commission ?” 
x x 
Weeds are a source of great trouble 
to the amateur gardener, says a con- 
temporary, because he is not always 
able to recognise them. A good plan 
is to pull them out of the ground. If 
they come up again they are weeds. 
*x * 


We hope that Mr. Cuaries 
Cocuran is not indisposed, but we 
have not noticed a new revue by 
him this week. 

* * 

Sulphur from Italy is being dis- 
tributed by the Explosives Com- 
mittee. This body must not be 
confused with the Expletives Com- 
mittee, which gets its supply of | 
sulphur straight from the Front. | 

= * | 

The Metropolitan Water Board 
is appealing against waste of water. 
It is proposed to provide patriotic 
householders with attractive cards | 
stating that the owner of the pre- 
mises in which the card is displayed 
is bound in honour not to touch 
the stuff. se 

2 a 

According to a member of the 
| Inventions Board, over two thou- 
| sand solutions of the U-boat prob- 
lem have already been received. 
Unfortunately this is more than 
the number of U-boats available 
for experiment, but it is hoped that 
by strictly limiting the allowance to 
one submarine per invention the ques- 
tion may be determined in a manner 
satisfactory to the greatest possible 
number. Sl 

* 

Of eight applications received by the 
Barnes Council for the vacancy of In- 
spector of Nuisances three came from 
men of military age. It is expected 
that the Council will suggest that these 
gentlemen should be invited to inspect 
the nuisances in front of the British 
trenches. 


The proprietor of thirteen steam 
rollers told the Egham Tribunal that 
in two years he had only been able to 
take one of them out of the yard. We 
cannot think that he has really tried. 
Much might have been done with kind- 
ness and a piece of cheese, while we 
have often seen quite large steam- 
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Economist 
SELVES SOMETHING. 
SHORTAGE, 











rollers being enticed along the road by ‘sive in view of the national needs, and 
|the alternative course of permitting 
'them fo eat all they can grow is being 


a man with a red flag. 
* ¢ 


A Sw iss correspondent is informed 
that “ Hindenburg’s legs are no longer 
strong enough to support him.” The 
weakness appears to be gradually ex- 
tending to his arms. 3 

* 

“The starched collar must go,” re- 
inarks a contemporary ruefully. Not, 
we hope, before a substitute has been 
found for some of those unwashable 
necks, es 

“Lady conductors,” said an Under- 
ground Railway official last week, 
“must remember that the seats and 





soliloquising). “WE MUST ALL DENY 


straps are put there for the use of the 
passengers. We know all about straps, 
but we have often wondered what it 
feels like to use one of the seats on the 
Underground. y » 

The police have raided a coining plant 
in Marylebone. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to make money. 

+ + 

Under a recent Government order 
the importation of wild animals into 
Great Britain is forbidden, Allotment 
holders throughout the country hope 
the order will be read out to any wire- 


worm or potato-moth that attempts | 


to land at our ports. 
:* 


A deputation to the Foon Con- 
TROLLER bas demanded that the allow- 
ance of bread to farm labourers should 
be increased to two pounds per head per 
dav. The amount is considered exces- 


AND TO THINK, DESPITE THE PAPER 
PEOPLE ARE STILL SMOKING CIGARETTES.” 
—_— gramme of welcome will be escorted to 


favourably considered. 
x * 


Mr. Mrrcner, the Mayor of New 


York, has forbidden musicians to play | 
|the National Anthems of the Allies in | 


jragtime. Mr. Mirenen is a great 


humanitarian and simply hates the | 


sound of anything in pain. 
* = 


The German Society of Actors and 
Singers has forbidden its members to 
sing in the United States. Enthusiasts 


from the latter country are planning an | 
early trip to Northern France rather | 
than miss entertainment in the Sieg- 


fried and Wotan line. 
 * 

Following so closely upon the 
report that a Wallasey woman had 
discovered a German coin in a loaf 
of bread we were not surprised by 
a contemporary headline, “ Sey- 
mour Hicks in a new Role.” 

.* 


five thousand pounds is said to 
have been caused to the crops in 
Australia by mice, and the Aus- 
tralian authorities contemplate the 
purchase of a mousetrap. 





An Irish Settlement. 
“ Miss -——, who elected to serve four- 
teen days’ imprisonment rather than pay 


ofa little commotion in Cork, was, on her 
release from prison, presented with a 
gold-mounted umbrella in compensation 
for the one she broke on a iceman’ s 
head.” —Evening Herald (Dublin). 


In view of the admission in the 
ovn. last sentence, “ alleged “is good, 
“ New York, Friday.— An elaborate pro- 


the City Hall, which has been prepared. The 
| British Mission has been strikingly decorated 


‘* 
Damage to the extent of twenty- | 


a fine for an alleged assault arising out | 


for the oceasion with innumerable British and | 


Allied flags.”-—-Lirerpool Post. 

We are now anxiously awaiting a 
snapshot of Mr. Banrovr in his latest 
costume. 


“ The vessels are at present under construc- 
tion by the Kawashi Dockyard Company, 
| Limited, of Kobe, and realised from £42 to 
| £42 per ton deadweight.” 
ai Poverty Bay Herald. 


A careful calculation will show that | 
the average cost was almost exactly 


forty guineas. 


have come in this 


| “Several rhubord reet 
t who esquired for 


j week, 80 that the 


| 


recipe for rhubard jelly is supplied with this, | 


cipes for other rhubarb 
joek eee ™ ginnaias dauedl (Canada). 
‘If John Gilpin were to “dine at 
Edmonton” (Canada) he would come 
‘in for some nice new vegetables. 


inties as well.” 
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| And Inner Templars used to say : 
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A PLACE OF ARMS. 
[Inscribed by a humble member of the 
Inner Temple to the Benchers of his Inn.} 

I knew a garden green and fair, 
Flanking our London river's tide, 
And you would think, to breathe its air 
And roam its virgin lawns beside, 
All shimmering in their velve: fleece, 
“ Nothing can hurt this haunt of Peace.”’ 


No trespass marred that close retreat ; 
Privileged were the few that went 

Pacing its walks with measured beat 
On legal contemplation bent ; 


“ How well our garden looks to-day!’ 


But That which changes all has 
changed 
This guarded pleasaunce, green and 
fair, 
And soldier-ranks therein have ranged 
And trod its beauty hard and bare, | 
Have tramped and tramped its fretted 
floor 
Learning the discipline of War. 


And many a moon of Peace shall climb | 
Above that mimic Field of Mars 
Before the healing touch of Time 
With springing green, shall hide its 
scars ; ‘ 


| But Inner Templars smile and say : 





‘Our barrack-square looks well to-day.” 


Good was that garden in their eyes, 
Lovely its spell of long-ago ; 

Now waste and mired it#glory lies, 
And yet they hold it dearer so, 

Who see beneath the wounds it bears 

A grace no other garden wears. 


For still the memory, never sere, 
But fresh as after fallen rain, 
Of those who learned their lesson here 
And may not ever come again, 
Gives to this garden, bruised and 
browned, 
A greenness as of hallowed ground, 





RANDOM FLIGHTS, 


By Marcus Macteop. 


| (With renewed acknowledgments to“ The 


Skittish Weekly.”) 
Ir was with inexpressible relief that 
I heard of the narrow escape of the 


Rey. Urijah Basham, Presiding at a/ over, as adroit with his pen as with the 
jumble sale at Sidcup he described how 


he had been within an ace of partaking | 
of rhubarb leaves at luncheon on the 
previous day, but, having read in the 
morning's paper of their fatal results, 
wisely decided to abstain. I need hardly 
remind my readers that Mr. Basham 
is, after the Rev. Josern Hocxrya, per- 
haps our greatest peonsliot - poveliet. 
The jumble sale was held in the beau- 
tiful concert hall of the Sideup Tem- 
= Congregational Reed Band. 

he Dowager-Lady Bowler, Sir Moses 





’! was published in the year 1836. 


Pimblett, and the Rev. Chadley Band- 
man were amongst those who graced 
the function with their presence. 





A correspondent has kindly sent 
me a copy of The Little Diddlington 
Parish Magazine for April. In it there) 
lis an interesting letter claiming that 
ithe original of Mr. Pickwick was a) 
benevolent gentleman named Swizzle, | 
| who was temporarily employed as per- 
| petual curate of Little Diddlington in 
| the sixties. The evidence on which this 
|identification is founded seems to me 
{somewhat unconvincing, as Pickwick 
But 
| Nature, as it has been finely said, often 
borrows from Art, and Fact may simi- 
larly be inspired to emulate Fiction. 





I promised not to trouble my readers 
again with the Mystery of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. But I may be) 
allowed merely to mention that there is 
an excellent study of the subject in 7'he | 
Methodist Monthly, by my old friend, 
Professor Corker. The article, which 
runs to nearly seventy pages, does the 
utmost credit to this brillidnt writer, 
who comes to the conclusion that no | 
satisfactory solution of the mystery has 
ever been propounded or ever can be. | 
But while his examination of the differ- | 
ent theories is singularly free from bias | 
he is evidently impressed by the in- | 
genious view of Dr. Amos Stoot, the | 
eminent Chicago alienist,- that the 
masked inmate of the Bastille immured | 
himself voluntarily in order to investi- | 
gate the conditions of French prison | 
life at the time, but, owing to the homi- 
cidal development of his subliminal | 
consciousness, was detained indefinitely | 
by the authorities, and during his im- | 


prisonment wrote the Letters of Junius. 
| 


I have been reading with much en- 


-|joyment, and I hope profit, a book 


entitled Behind the Ivory Gate; Being | 
the Teminiscences of a Dentist, by 
Orlando Pullar, F.R.D.S. Mr. Pullar’s 
opportunities for studying the psycho- | 
logy of his clients have been exceptional, 
and he has turned them to rich account 
in these fascinating pages. He is, more- 





instruments of his humane and bene- 
volent calling, and has a pretty wit. 
Thus he tells us that his villa at Balham | 
is named “ Tusculum,” and that, in view 
of the fact that three generations of 
Pullars have been dentists, his family 
can be said to be of “old extraction.” | 
This pleasant quip I seem to have | 
heard before; but, with all deductions, | 
there are many signs here of a strong 
sagacious mind, that brings to bear| 
on all the jars ‘of daily life the priceless | 
emollient of moral uplift. 





THE MUD LARKS. 


Never have I seen a kiltie platoon 
wading through the cold porridge of 
snow and slush of which our front used 
to be composed, but I have said, with 
my French friend, “ Mon Dieu, les 
currents d’air!” and thank Fate tliat 
I belong to a race which reserves its 
national costume for fancy-dress balls. 

It is very well for MacAlpine of Ben 
Lomond, who has stalked his haggis 
and devoured it raw, who beds down on 
thistles for preference and grows his 
own fur; but it is very hard on Smith 
of Peckham, who through no fault of 
his own finds himself in a Highland 
regiment, trying to make his shirt-tails 
do where his trousers did before. But | 
the real heather-mixture, double-dis- | 
tilled Scot is a hardy bird with different 
ideas from nous autres as to what is 
cold: also as to what is hot. Wit- 
ness the trying experience of our Albert 
Edward. 

Our Albert Edward and a Hun rifle 
grenade arrived at the same place at 
the same time, intermingled and went | 
down to the Base to be sifted. In the | 
course of time came a wire from our | 
Albert Edward, saying he had got the | 
grenade out of his system and was at | 
that moment at the railhead; were we 
going to send him a horse or weren't | 
we ? 

Emma was detailed for the job, which | 
was a mistake, because Emma was not | 
the mount for a man who had been 
softening for five months in hospital. | 
She had only two speeds in her réper- | 
toire, a walk which slung you up and | 
down her back from her ears to ber | 
croup, and a trot which jarred your | 
teeth loose and rattled the buttons off | 
your tunic. However, she went to the 





lrailhead and Albert Edward mounted 


| 
her, threw the clutch into the first 
speed and hammered cut the ten miles | 
to our camp, arriving smothered in | 
snow and so stiff we had to lift him | 
down, so raw it was a mockery to offer 
him a chair, and therefore he had to | 
take his tea off the mantelpiece. 

We advised a visit to Sandy. Sandy 
was the hot bath merchant. He lurked | 
in a dark barn at the end of the village, | 


and could be found there at any time of 


any day, brooding over the black caul- | 
drons in which the baths were brewed, 
his Tam-o’-shanter drooped over one 
eye, steam condensing on his blue nose. 
Theoretically the hot baths were free, 
but in practice a frane pressed into 
Sandy's forepaw was found to have a 
strong calorific effect on the water. 

So down the village on all fours, 
groaning like a Dutch brig in a cross- 
sea, went our Albert Edward. He 
crawled into the dark barn and, having 
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no smaller change, contributed a two- 
frane bill to the forepaw and told Sandy 
about his awful stiffness, His eloquence 
and the double fee broke Sandy’s heart. 
With great tears in his eyes he assured 
Albert Edward that the utmost re- 
sources of his experience and establish- 
ment should be mobilised on his (Albert 
Edward's) behalf, and ushered him ten- 
derly into that hidden chamber, con- 
_ structed of sacking screens, which was 
reserved for officers. Albert Edward 
peeled his clothes gingerly from him, 
and Sandy returned to his cauldrons. 


The peeling eomplete, Albert ;~ ~ 


Edward sat in the draughts of the | 
inner chamber and waited for the 
bath. The outer chamber was 
filled with smoke, and the flames 
were leaping six feet above the 
cauldrons; but every time Albert 
Edward holloaed for his bath 
Sandy implored another minute’s 
grace. 

Finally Allezt Edward could} 
stand the draughts no longer and | 
ordered Sandy, on pain of court- | 
martial and death, to bring the 
water, hot or not. 

Whereupon Sandy reluctant! 
brought his buckets along, and, 
grumbling that neither his experi- 
ence nor establishment had had a 
fair chanee, emptied them into the 
tub. Albert Edward stepped in 
without further remark and sat 
down. 

The rest of the story I had from 
my groom and countryman, who, 
along with an odd hundred other 
people, happened to be patronising 
the outet chamber tubs at the time. | 
He told me that suddenly they | 
heard “a yowl like a man that’s 
afther bein’ bit be a mad dog,” and 
over the screen of the inner cham- 
ber came our Albert Edward in 
his birthday dress. “ Took it in 
his sthride, Sor, an’ coursed three 
laps round the bath-house cursin’ 











tering a showy chestnut maré over 
the turf, humming a tune aloud. 


with the world. I asked him what 
he meant by it. He replied that he 
couldn't help it; everybody was com- 
bining to make him happy; his C.O. 


a leg; he had won two hundred france 
from his pet enemy ; he had discovered 
a jewel of a cook; and then there was 
alwaysthe Boche, the perfectly priceless, 
| absolutely ridiculous, screamingly funny 
little Boche. The Boche, properly ex- 





Pe er 


Verger (to Mrs. Smith, about to wed for fourth time). 
“VERY UNUSUAL INDEED, Mrs. SMITH. 
MEMBER ANY OF THE OTHER THREE BEING QUITE SO 


I CAN’? 


the way he'd wither the Divil,” | ™™ 48 ™5-” 
said my groom and countryman ; “then | ploited, was a veritable fount of joy./a week. His officers had scratched 


he ran out of the door into the 
snow an’ lay down in it.” He likewise 
told me that Albert Edward's perform- 
ance had caused a profound sensation 
among the other bathers, and they 
inquired of Sandy as to the cause 


thereof; but Sandy shook his Tam-o’- | 


shanter and couldn’t tell them ; hadn't 
the vaguest idea. The water he had 
given Albert Edward was hardly scald- 
ing, he said; hardly scalding, with 
barely one packet of mustard dissolved 
in it. 

Our Albert Edward is still taking his 
meals off the mantelpiece. 

I met my friend, the French battery 


commander, yesterday. He was can- | 


Ie dreaded the end of the War, he 
|assured me, for a world without Boches 
' would be a salad sans the dressing. 

I inquired as to how the arch- 
humourist had been excelling himself 
lately. 

The Captain passaged his chestnut 
alongside my bay, chuckled and told 
me all about it. It appeared that one 
wet night he was rung up by the In- 
fantry to say that the neighbouring 
Hun was up to some funny business, 


and would he stand by for a barrage, }- 


please ? 
What sort of funny business was the 
Hun putting up ? 





looked very fit and very much in love | 


had fallen down a gun-pit and broken | 





oyoaa ew em 


Oh, a rocket had gone up over the | We can well believe this. 


| way and they thought it was a signal 


He | for some frightfulness or other. 


He stood by for half an hour, and 


|then, as nothing happened, turned in. 


Ten iminutes later the Infantry rang 
jup again. More funny business ; three | 


rockets had gone up. 
| He stood by for an hour with no 
|result, then sought his bunk once more, 
| cursing allmen. Confound the Infantry 
| getting the jumps over a rocket or two! 
'Confound them two times! Then a 
spark of inspiration glowed within him, 
iglowed and flamed brightly. If his 
exalted poilus got the wind up | 
over a handful of rockets, how 
jmuch more also would the de- | 
teriorating Boche ? 

Gurgling happily, he brushed the 
lrats off his chest and the beetles off | 
{his face, turned over and went to | 
isleep. Next morning he wrote a | 
letter to his * god-mother ” in Paris 
| (‘wne petite femme, trés intelligente, | 
vous savez"’), and ten days later | 
| her parcels came tumbling in. The 
first night (a Monday) he gave a 
modest display, red and white 
rockets bursting into green stars 
‘every five minutes. Tuesday night 
| more rockets, with a few Catherine- 
‘wheels thrown in. Wednesday 
night, Catherine-wheels and golden 
rain, and so on until the end of 
the week, when they finished up 
with a grand special attraction 
and all-star programme, squibs, 
Catherine-wheels, Roman candles, 
/Prince of Wales’ feathers, ter- 
minating in a blinding, fizzing 
.barrage of coloured rockets, and 
“God bless our Home” in golden 
stars. 

« All very pretty,” said J, “ but 
what were the results?” 

“Precisely what I anticipated. 
A deserter came over yesterday who 
was through it all and didn’t in- 
tend to go through it again. They 
had got the wind up properly, he 
said, hadn't had a wink of sleep for 





RE- 


themselves bald-headed trying to guess 
what it was all about. All ranks stood 
to continuously, up to their waists In 
mud, frozen stiff and half drowned, 
|while my brave little rogues of pod/us, 
‘mark you, slept warm in their dug- 
‘outs, and the only man on duty was 
the lad who was touching the fireworks 
off. O friend of mine, there is much in- 
nocent fun to be got out of the Boche 
if you'll only give hitn a chance!” 
PATLANDER. 





“The position of men who were not 41 be- 
fore June 24, 1917, and who have since attained 
41 is again the subject of much confusion.” 
Daily Dispatch. 
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Mollie (who has becn naughty and conden 
ANYWHERE YOU LIKE.” 


A CURE FOR CURIOSITY. 
(An Idealistic Fable.) 
Alfonso Ebenezer Scutt 





And when [ mention that his tongue 
| Was flexible and loosely hung, 

| You will begin to understand 

| Why he was honoured in our land. 


' 

| 

| Alucky coup in mining shares 

| Released him from financial cares, 

| And though 
plain— 

A lady of Peruvian strain— 

She had a handsome revenue 

| Derived from manganese and glue. 

| Thus fortified, in Nineteen-Six 

Alfonso entered politics, 

Ousting from Sludgeport-on-the-Ouse 

A Tory of old-fashioned views. 

Alfonso Seutt, though wont to preach 

In chapels, rarely made a speech, 

But managed very soon to climb 

To eminence at Question Time. 

Fired by insatiable thirst 

For knowledge, from the very first 

He launched upon an endless series 

Of quite unnecessary queries, 

Till overworked officials came 

To loathe the mention of his name. 

At last their anguish grew so keen 

The Premier had to intervene, 

And by a tactful master-stroke 

Relieved them from Alfonso’s yoke. 


ne 


his wife was strangely 





Whe 


ined to 


Could never keep his mouth close shut ; 
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no toast”). “Ow, Muy! 


By way of liberal reward 
| He made the childless Seutt a lord, 
And then despatched him on a Mission 
In honorific recognition 

Of presents sent for our relief 

By a renowned New Guinea Chief. 
The natives of those distant parts 
Are noted for their generous hearts, 
But, spite of protests raised by us, 
Continue anthropophagous. 
| And this, I have no doubt, was why, 
When Members wished Lord Scutt 


| 


nye, 


rood 


You coul t see one humid eye. 


|The moral of this simple strain 

I trust is adequately plain. 

W he n pec ple crave for information 
Unfit, in war, for publication, 

They take a line, from vice or levity, 
¥ | hat s not conducive to longevity. 








AN AFRICAN APPEAL. 
Ture Baboo must look to his laurels, 
for other dusky aspirants to fluent 
culture are on the war- 
they are by no means to 
be underrated. I have seen lately 
iquite a number of letters from young 


| articulate 
path, and 


| studious gentlemen of Ashantee, who, | 


having acquired a little English, desire 
more, and develop a passion for cor- 
respondence with English strangers, 
whose names they pick up. The fol- 


ANYTHING BUT THAT! 





I’D RATHER HAVE A HARD SMACK 


9th, 1917, will serve to illustrate the 
new habit: 


“ Dear Sir,—I am with much plea- 
sure to indite you about your name 
that has come to my hand with great 


friends. 


tion and benevolences. My openion of 
writing you is to say, I want to take 
you as my favourite friend. 
thing or news that may be happened 
same to me. And I also shall report 
same to you satisfaction. 


I hope to get few lines of news-from 


consented, 

is something that delights the iife. | 

am earnestly requested to hear from 

you soon, I beg to detain, dear Sir, 

: Yrs truly, 48 
To whom do you think that letter is 

addressed ? You would suppose to some 





| public personage with a reputation for 
|cordial sympathy with the young and 


earnest, such as the Cuser Scour, for 
‘instance. But no, the “ Dear Sir” is 
‘in reality a limited liability company, 
lone of whose circulars, I suppose, 
wandered to the Gold Coast. 


lowing typical example, dated Mareh 


joy. On the receipt of this letter, know | 
that I want to be one of your fellow | 
You have been reported to me | 
by a friend of mine of your good atten- | 


Every- 


there at your side, I wish you to report 


Will you be | 
° ‘ ’ ’ 
good enough to agree with me? Then | 


you being as you consented or dis- | 
To have a friend at abroad 
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_ THE LAW COURTS THEATRE. 
“Romney's Rem Ux.” 
Loxpon was probably never richer 
in comic actors than at the present 
moment, for not only is W. H. Berry 
at the Adelphi, Lestm Henson at the 
| Gaiety, Arrnur Roperts at the Oxford 
singing his old songs, and Ropert Hae 
and Gorn Rosey twice daily else- 
where, but in the Law Courts Play- 
house Cuartes Darwine has been lately 
at his very best. Dropping in there 
last week, during the performance of a 
new farce, entitled Romney's Rum’ Un, 
[ was again fascinated by the inex- 
haustible wit and allusive badinage of 


this great little comedian, beside whose | 


ready gagging Grorce Graves himself 
| is inarticulate. Had not Gzorar Roney 


fun, and therefore in an appreciative 
and complaisant mood. 

To prove a comedian’s genius to the 
mere reader is a difficult matter, and 
one can never hope to re-embody him 
in all his humorous idiosyncracies ; but 
quotation comes to one’s aid, and in the 
case of such a wit as Cuartes Dariina 
it is invaluable. Thus Jonn Srmon, 
referring to Mrs. Stppons’ unwieldi- 
ness in her old age, said that in a 
certain part she had to be helped 
from her knees by two attendants. 


Quick as lightning came the comment, | 


“ When she was younger she was able 
to rise on her own merits.” Was ever 
so exquisitely funny and unexpected a 
turn given to the dull word “ merits” ? 
Another perfect thing from this divert- 
ing piece, followed also by Homeric | 


9/ 














| ter of Mirth,” it shou 





invented for application to himself the | cachinnations, was the mock - serious | 
descriptive phrase, “Thg Prime Minis-| apophthegm : “If a cloud is going to| 
be at once! support a lady of substantial propor- 
aftixed to the Law Courts’ fun-maker ; | tions, you must make it fairly solid.” 


but, since it is too late to use that, let} I came away with reluctance, filled 


| us think of him as “The Chancellor of | with wonder at the want of enterprise 


_more remarkable because he keeps so| Dariina’s services. 
| still. He sits in his chair as steadily as | tinues to take his art seriously he has 
another of his outdistanced rivals, 5am | a great future. 


| few gestures; he rarely, if ever, sings, | 


| foremost it is of course to be sought in| of which I send you the following re- 


| of the audience, which is more notice- | “A little bit of bread and no che-e-ese,”” | 
| 


the Exchequer of Mirth.” | shown by our revue-managers in not | 
Cnartes Daruina’s success is the having, long ere now, secured CuarLEs 
If only he con- 


Meanwhile I am apply- 
Mayo (“The Immobile Comedian,” ae ing embrocation to my sore sides. 
he is called), remains standing. He has 








and | have never seen him dance; and | NATURE NOTES. 

yet the way in which he “ gets over ” is | “The Gloaming,” 

astonishing. ‘Laughter holding both | North Kensington. 

his sides”’ is the most constant attend-|; Dsgar Mr. Puncn,—I wonder if any 

ant of this theatre. lof your intelligent readers have noticed 
What is the secret? Well, first and|the wonderful adaptability of Nature, 





the genius of tho actor himself; but|markable instance:—The yellowham- 
contributory causes are the acceptivity | mer, which we are always told sings, | 


able in the Law Courts than in any | has (unless my ears grossly deceive me) | 


| other London theatre, and the willing- | changed its words this year to “A little | 


ness of his fellow-performers to “feed” | bit of cheese and no bre-e-ead!” Need 
him, as stage-folk have it; that is|I say more? 

to say, provide him with materials | Your obedient servant, 

upon which (again resorting to stage | OBSERVATOR. 





| language) he may “crack his wheezes.” | 


| one enjoyed the treat more than | local hostels and barracks for pigs.” 
| Joun Stmon, in whose dictionary the | 








1 a = 

The other day, for example, that ex | Whe, Senne Ti —— id te Cape Town, Wel 
cellent comedian, Joun Son, was) ypo the change will do Mrs. L. —— good.” 
his principal ally in this way, and, Weekly Paper. | 
nothing could have been better than We trust that no domestic differences | 
the sympathy between the two funny | are indicated. | 
men, To Cuartes Darwin naturally ——_—_____— 

fell the fat of the dialogue, but no} 


“The bread . . . had been collected from 


Daily Mail. 
word jealousy does not exist. Lxesi1e | Does the writer delicately hesitate to| 
Scort also did his best to “feed” his | call a sty a sty, or has the internment 
principal, and the results were a scream. | of the food-hog really begun ? 

_if the jokes were now and then a lish 

little leg 4 what did it matter? Many “Tord Robert Cecil concludei: ‘ There is 
of the audience were legal too, and that }@ well-known French proverb, Que ; *mes- 
there is no better audience the reports | sieurs, les assassins commencement—let the 
of the farces played here day after day | murderers begin.’ ’’—Daily News. 
abundantly prove. They are out for |Our contemporary has begun. 
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REVENTLOW RUMINATES., 


I HAVE no wounds to show; the can- 
non’s thunder 
Does not impair my rest, 
as well, 
|For, though I dote on blood, and 
thoughts of plunder 
Act on my jaded spirit like a spell, 
I could not but regard it as a blunder 
If Prussia’s foremost scribe should 
stop a shell, 


It’s just 





| So, while I sport the usual iron crosses, 

No feats of valour pinned them on 
my breast, 

But writing up the sanguinary losses 

| Inflicted by our genius in the West. 

'The punctual theme of my Imperial 

boss is 

“Turn on a victory!” and I do the 
rest. 


To praise each spasm of ruthlessness 
that passes 
Down cringing Hotuwra’s compro- 
mising spine, 
Boost the pretensions of the ruling 
classes 
And hail the Hohenzollerns as divine, 
And never hesitate to tell the masses 
They are and will continue to be 
swine :— , 
These are my task. And there are 
compensations 
About the job that field-grey hezoes 
lack. 
Although, e.g., there is a dearth of 
rations, 
I’m not the one that goes without 
his whaek ; 
Nor do the bayonets of inferior nations 
Send nervous chills down my retreat- 
ing back. 


Yet sometimes in the small and early 
watches 
I think, “Good Lord! suppose the 
U-boats fail! 
Or our Colossus of the purple blotches 
Should let the Allies get him by the 
tail! 
Suppose this war is one of Deutsch- 
land's botches, 
And Right, not Might, should happen 
to prevail!” 


There'd be a revolution; nought could 
stop it. 
Not that I'd weep if Witnecm had 
to go; 
But what if Holy Junkerdom should 
cop it? 
That would be most unfortunate— 
and, oh! 
Supposing Count Reventiow had to 





he p it, 
Kultur would never rally from the 
blow. ALGOL. 
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“COME ALONG, YOU LITTLE IMP! I’LEL LEARN YOU TO MAKE THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
ange 
FUN OF MY TROUSERS. “THAT'LL DO; DON’T TROUBLE ABOUT YOUR HAIR—WE RE 
NOT LIKELY TO MEET ANYONE.” 


“On, I CAN’T GO LIKE THIS; ONE NEVER KNOWS WHEN A 
SUBMARINE MAY BOB UP.” 














THE FOOD SHORTAGE. ARRIVAL OF THE MINT-SAUCE BOAT 





Figure on the Seat. “He CALLS THis ‘THe GARDEN OF 
MEMORIES,’ BUT HE NEARLY FORGOT mz.” 





“ ‘ 
Capt Z 
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dec! “Now THEN, MY LADS, KEEP YOUR HEADS DOWN OR WE'LL HAVE 
UNHAPPY RESULT OF A TOO GENEROUS FRUIT DIET. THE FRAME CONTROLLER AFTER U8. 
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Second- Lieutenant Spooner (unnerved by presence of a General inspecting). “TH COMPANY WILL MOVE TO THE FIGHT IN ROARS 


Fonm—noars! Ficur! 








ZERO. 


(“ Zero-hour ’ 

fixed for the opening of an Infantry attack.) 

I woke at dawn and flung the window wide. 
Behind the hedge the lazy river ran ; 

The dusky barges idled down the tide ; 
In the Eieedinn da the birds began ; 

And it was May and half the world in flower ; 
I saw the sun creep over an Eastward brow, 

And thought, “ It. may be, this is Zero-hour ; 
Somewhere the lads are ‘ going over’ now.” 


Somewhere the guns speak sudden on the height 
_ And build for miles their battlement of fire ; 
Somewhere the men that shivered all the night 
Peer anxious forth and scramble through the 
wire, 
Swarm slowly out to where the Maxims bark, 
And green and red the panic rockets rise ; 
And Hell is loosed, and shyly sings a lark, 
And the red sun climbs sadly up the skies. 


Now they have won some sepulchred Gavrelle, 

Some shattered homes in their own dust con- 
cealed ; 

Now no Bosch troubles them nor any shell, 
But almost quiet holds the thankful field, 

While men draw breath, and down the Arras road 
Come the slow mules with battle’s dreary stores, 

And there is time to see the wounded stowed, 


And stretcher-squads besiege the doctors’ doors. . 


—commonly hnown as “ Zero” —is the hour 


| Then belches Hell anew. And all day long 
The afflicted place drifts heavenward in dust ; 
All day the shells shriek out their devils’ song ; 


All day men cling close to the earth’s charred crust ; 


Till, in the dusk, the Huns come on again, 
And, like some sluice, the watchers up the hill 
Let loose the guns and flood the soil with slain, 
And they go back, but scourge the village still. 


| 

| 

| I see it all. I see the same brave souls 

To-night, to-morrow, though the half be gone, 

Deafened and dazed, and hunted frcm their holes, 

Helpless and hunger-sick, but holding on. 

I shall be happy all the long day here, 

| But not till night shall they go up the steep, 

And, nervous now because the end is near, 
Totter at last to quietness and to sleep. 


And men who find it easier to forget 

In England here, among the daffodils, 
That there in France are fields unflowered yet, 
And murderous May-days on the unlovely hills— 
Let them go walking where the land is fair 

And watch the breaking of a morn in May, 
And think, “It may be Zero over there, 

But here is Peace "—and kneel awhile, and pray. 








“Surely one result of the war will be that civilised races will re 
gard the German as an outcast unfit to associate with or to have deal- 
| ings with on equal terms. If he is able to say ‘ tu grogue’ we shall 
| put ourselves in a false position.’’—Times of India. 

+ . ‘ , ° le 
For ourselves, we decline to do this. We shall simp'y 
call him another. 
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DECORATION FOR BRITISH STRIKERS. 
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Our racing correspondent weites that Mr. Luoyp Groree is having some difficulty with his string (Sinn Fein’s Beauty Ginnecr, 
A}l and More for Ireland Repmonp, and Ulster Carson) for the Irish Grand National. 


Monday, May 14th.—No longer will | up a vista of speculation as to the influ- | with officially prepared records, would 


| the Freer Sea Lorp be distracted from (ence of environment upon the creative | satisfy all legitimate curiosity. 


his primary duty of strafing the Hun by | faculty ; and it is not surprising that! Twesday, May 15th.—I forget how 
the necessity of looking after supplies.; Mr. Brace was unable to answer it} many weeks ago it is since Mr. Bonar 
That function will now be discharged | offhand. Law announced that the Government 
by an hon, and temp. Vice-Admiral, in| In ordinary times the Financial! were going to make one more effort to 
the person of Sir Sa Gxppks, late | Secretary of the Treasury is the most settle the Irish Question, and that in 
hon. and temp. Major-General and | important Member of the Government due course the Prime Minister would 


Director of Transportation to the Army | outside the Cabinet. Under the present ; announce their proposals. Since then || 


in France, and now Shipbuilder-in- | régime he is not a member of the House | events have conspired to produce suc- 
Chief to the nation. Everyone seemed {at all. It is true that Mr. Banpwin}cessive postponements. Mr. Lioyp 
pleased, with the notable exception of | takes his place as Parliamentary whip-|Grorar had to go to France—for the 
Mr. Hoar, who cannot understand | ping-boy to the CuanceLtor or THE} War refuses to stop even though Irish- 


why all these appointments should be} Excnequer with much grace and good ; men decline to encourage it—Mr. Rep- | 
- + 5 


showered upon Sir Eric Geppgs, when | humour: but that does not satisfy hon.| monp fell ill, Archbishop Wats in- 


i 


there are other able Scotsmen still un- | Members, who want a more substantial | dited a postscript, and an election in | 
employed. A late hon. Admiral of the | object for their daily castigation. The| South Longford suggested doubts as to | 


Fleet, now residing at Potsdam, is be- | debate on this subject revealed a sharp, whether Nationalist M.P.’s were really 
lieved to share Mr. Hoaae's objections. | division of opinion between Mr. Epwry | the Irish nation after all, Nevertheless 
The hardships endured by thecriminal | Monracu and Mr. Hersert Samvet. | there is a plan; and it is to be com- 


classes when they are so unfortunate |Covusin Epwin, as an ex-Secretary of | municated, but in the first instance to | 


as to get into prison always strikes a| the Treasury, did not ihink the House | the leaders of Irish parties only, and 
sympathetic chord in the gentle breast had suffered any serious loss through | then, if they please, to the Press, and 
of Mr. Epmunp Harvey. His latest being unable to cross-examine that finally, perhaps, to the House of Com- 
discovery is that they are allowed the official direct. Cousin Herpert was mons. 


| use of ming ng not more than once shocked at this revolutionary sentiment Wednesday, May 16th.—We all want 


a month; and for the rest of the time coming from his kinsman. If it were, to help the new Russian Government 


| have to entrust their literary composi- | accepted there was no logical reason in its difficult task, but I doubt if Mr. 
| tions to the unsympathetic surface of a why even the Chancellor of the Ex-|Sxowpen and his pacifist friends have 
_ slate, with the aid of a probably squeaky chequer should have a seat in the,contributed to that end by inviting the 


slate-pencil, Could Jonn Bunyan have House. Why, indeed, have Ministers | House of Commons to endorse forth- 


| written The Pilgrim's Progress under at all? A row of gramophones, ranged | with the “no annexation, no indem- 


| 


| 


such conditions? The question opens along the Treasury Bench and supplied nities’ declaration of a section of the 
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Revolutionaries, and by supporting their | 
proposal in a series of speeches which | 


might be summed up in the words nt ity ule aldtdtatailtd (U4 
“Peace at any Price.” Even the Ger- | a bit i! iE Var 
man CHANCELLOR will not be wholly | ne 


pleased, for the debate revealed that, | 
apart from the seven or eight gentle- 
men who follow the white flag of the 
Member for Blackburn, the House is 
absolutely fixed in its determination 
to defeat German militarism before 
talking of peace. 

After the searching analysis to which 
the hon. Member's confident statements 
were subjected by Lord Roserr Cectz. | 
and Mr. A. F. Wayrte there was nothing | 
left of them but a trace of acid. 

So far as I am aware the Member for | 
Blackburn has never endangered the! 
integrity of his principles by helping! 
his country in any way to win the War. | 
In this respect Mr. Lees Sarrn, who | 
seconded the motion, has a less con- | 
sistent record, for he has worn khaki as 
an orderly of the R.A.M.C. But in his 
| case service abroad seems only to have| 
confirmed his peculiar principles, for he | 
lthinks that we ought to return the! 
German colonies, and enable the natives | 
to enjoy once again the blessings of 
Kultur. If he ever saw the Hun while 
he was in France it must have been 
through a pair of rose-tinted binoculars. 

Thursday, May 17th.—We are all 
agog to know whether the Prime 
Minister's offer of immediate Home 
Rule to twenty-six Counties of Ireland | 
is to be blessed or banned by the! 
Nationalists. This is the day when| 
Irish Questions have priority, and the | 
House hears such important inquiries | 
|} a8 whether Hibernian holiday-makers | 
| will have their excursion-trains restored | \ 
tothom ; what became of a side of bacon | 
| captured by the police during the Easter | 
| Monday rebellion, and why a certain | 
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Amateur (awaiting his turn to perform), “ A-ARE YOU NERVOUS, OLD cap?” 
Infant Prodigy (ditto). “WHat 18 ‘NERvous'?” 








magistrate should have been struck | 
off the Commission of the Peace for 
a trifling refusal to take the oath of MY AMERICAN COUSINS. 
allegiance. Are we to go without this! Because they speak the tongue that’s 
entertainment in the future, or will Mr. mine, _ 
Repwonp refuse to rob Westminster tich in the treasure that belongs 
af its gaiety even for the sake of College To them as well as me, and twine 
Green ? Their heart-strings in our English 
If, as I ventured to suggest last 
Week, the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex-!]T knew they'd scorn t 
CHEQUER had laid in a stock of tobacco threats — 
fore the Budget he has evidently ex- | And sham regrets. 
hausted it by now, for, on his attention 
again being called to the exorbitant | Because their country’s name is scrolled 
charge of the tobacconists, he nolonger| With Liberty's; because her fate, 
pooh-poohed the matter, but sternly | Like England’s own, must be unrolled 
declared that the situation was being In Freedom still, they had to hate 
closely watched. ' 


songs, 


} 


D0S8e 


German 


The thought of bowing down before 
| A Lord of War. 








Commercial Candour. 
“The Car that never fails to give anything 
but satisfaction to its owners.” 
Advertisement in “Indian Motor News.” 


| And now they ‘Il lavish in the strife 
The gold.they ‘ve scorned to love too 
well, 








And fleets to bring the food that’s life, 
And guns of death, and steel and 
shell; 
Defeat or triumph, stand or fall, 
They ‘ll share their all. 


They ‘re out for business; now 's their 
Day ; 
They took their time, but finished | 
right ; 
The heat got slowly comes to stay ; 
Patient for peace means firm in fight; 
And so their country still shall be 
Land of the Free. 





“ Remarkable scenes were witnessed at Exeter 
yesterday at the free distribution of 10,000 lbs. 
of potatoes in 5 Ib. lots. Five thousand people 
obtained 5 Ibs. each.”—Sunday Paper. 

This result was obtained by the fore- 
thought of the distributors, who had 
the potatoes laid out on multiplication- 


tables. 
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AND WITH THEM ’ 








THE DOLLS THAT DID THEIR BIT. 


“Je vous tends mon corbillon: qu’y 
met-on ?” asked Jeanne, holding out 
her basket towards the first of her dolls 
seated ina semi-circle before her. Most 
of them were quite familiar with the 
game, but for the sake of a new-comer 


| Jeanne had explained that each player 


must place in the basket some object 
the name of which ended with en, to 
rhyme with corbillion. She had an- 
nounced that this time the game was 
in aid of a cause, and that therefore it 
must be played with things and not 
with words only, 

“Qu'y met-on, Marie?” repeated 
Jeanne. “ Rappelez- vous bien que 
c'est une quéte a l'intention des petites 
filles polonaises internées au camp de 
Havelberg!”’ What, Marie had nothing 


| but her chain necklace, and that did not 


end in on? No, but the links of the 
chain did, argued Jeanne. ‘ Donne des 
chainons !”” she prompted in a whisper. 


| “J'y mets des chainons,” said Marie in 


Jeanne’s thinnest voice, and the neck- 
lace found its way into the basket. 
“Je vous tends mon corbillon : qu'y 
met-on? A yous, Marthe. O,” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, “tu y mets ton chig- 
non? Eh bien, tu sais, n’est-ce pas, 
béta, qu'il faut que tu t'y mettes avec !”’ 


* Je vous tends mon corlilion : 
met-on 2?” 
Yvonne in her bed. 
Jeanne, affecting indignation, “si tu 
n’étais pas si frileuse tu donnerais ton 
édredon?” And what about the little 
poupées polonaises internées, snatched 
| from their beds and carried off without 
jany bedclothes at all, let alone an 
| eiderdown ! 
| édredon, : 

j say, and “ Sage!’ approved Jeanne. 
| “Je vous tends Wwh corbilion - Guy 
met-on ? Jacques, mon pauvre ami, tu 
in’as pas de chance, hein?” 
|was no help for it; it was the only 
|thing he had that rhymed. “ Imagine 
| la joiedes petites polonaises internées |” 
she urged, taking the necessary action. 
i“ J'y mets mon pantalon,”’ piped a dis 
| consolate little thread of voice. 
“Je w us tends mon corbillon : guy 
|met-on? A vous, Mikadesse!” A beam 
|of pleasure, succeeded by a falling of 
| the countenance, then a look of decision, 
jended in a “ Houp-li!” as the Japanese 
i doll descended into the basket, and was 











. ! . ° 
quy\as thought, Castor seized Pollux, say- 
It was the turn now of/ing, “J’y 
“ Comment,” said | and 


mets mon compagnon!” 
Pollux, divining his intention, 


grasped Castor, declaring excitedly, 


| Et moi aussi, }'y mets mon compag- 


Presently, ‘‘J’y mets mon | 
Yvonne was understood to| 


non.” 
together. 
séparables,” 
bien.”’ 

Je vous tends mon corbillon: qu'y 
met-on 


sighed Jeanne; “c'est 


anything worth giving away, and yet 


‘contents cf the basket did not look | 
There | 


;made to say, ‘J’y mets une poupée du | 


| Japon!” 
the little polonaises. 

“ Je vous tends mon corbillon : quy 
|met-on ? Allons, les jumeaux! & vous!’ 
| Jeanne thought the twins were really 


and into the basket she went after a‘ in a plight and that she would have to 


lingering caress from Jeanne. 


heip them out with a gift, but, quick 


Aiter all she was an ally of! 


she seemed to be suggesting that the 


very imposing so far, and would hardly 
be enough to go round among so many 
little Poles, so Jeanne came to the 
rescue with gifts of toys until “J’y 
mets ma contribution!" came“ jubl- 
lantly forth in a voice that forgot to 
be Adélaide’s. 

All had now contributed. Yet Jeanne 
had a feeling that somehow it was not 
the end of the game. She pondered 
gravely for a few moments, then, 
placing herself solemnly before the 
mirror, she addressed herself :— 

« Jeanne, je vous tends mon corbillon : 
qu'y met-on?” After a few seconds 
began to see what she ought 
to do. 

“Qu’'y mets-tu, Jeanne?” It would | 


1 
sne 


| be rather hard, but she must do it. 


Sitting down and turning up the 
skirt of her frock, she took each of the 





And into the basket they leapt | 
“Ils s'entétent 4 rester in- | 





| 


| 
” Adélaide never had possessed | 
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Officer’s Servant (replying to adverse criticism of war-worn e “I's Vv 

P si é f war-worn charger). “1 'BARD THE GUVYNOR SAY THERE WAS THREE 'UNDRED Qt 

REFUSED FOR "IM BEFORE THE WAR. WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT?” ; ete 
Jock. “Wert, I’M THENKIN’ THERE WAS TWA POOLS MET THAT DAY, AND I DINNA KEN WHICH ©’ THEM WAS THE BIGGER.” 


contributors kissed and caressed them There are fairie | ; 

, ad ¢ ares: | . : : 2 fairies at the bottom of our 
and placed them in her lap. Adélaide | FAIRIES. garden ! 

only did she except, explaining to the ,Tuere are fairies at the bottom of our; You cannot think how beautiful they 


others, “Oui, mes chéris, je garde garden ! are; 
Adélaide, car savez-vous bien, c'est elle| It’s not so very, very far away ; They all stand up and sing when the 
qui me donne des idées ; je prends tou- | You pass the gardener’s shed and you “Fairy Queen and King 
jours conseil avec elle. Alors, n'est ce | just keep straight ahead ; | Come gently floating down upon their 
pas?” Then, carrying the dolls in her! I do so hope they've really come to| car. 
petticoat, she solemnly undid the button, stay. The King is very proud and very hand- 
let it slip down with the dolls inside, | There's a little wood, with moss in it some ; 
and placed it resolutely in the basket, | and beetles, The Queen—now can you guess who 
saying: “J’y mets mon jupon!” | And a little stream that quietly runs that could be 

What was Adélaide saying? One| through ; | (She 's a little girl all day, but at night 
must give cheerfully and not regret You wouldn't think they 'd dare to come | she steals away) ?— 
the gift? Surtout il ne faut pas verse merrymaking there— Well—it’s Me! 

Well, they do. 





une larme ! 
‘ . | 
So, hugging her doll, Jeanne returned Ir} satan bs Gee bettaewal aaa 
irr. ons 4 ve are fairies av On wt our 

to the mirror and added, smiling, “ Avee | *"°"° ® ; 


‘‘Younc Lady Wanted, for few months, a» 
Companion-Help (seaside) ; fare paid and 6d. 





landed proprietors are acting as shepherds.” . | 
‘ "Daily Newe. | And dance away up there in the middle | lie."—-Daily Paper. ; 
; Is “shady” quite the right word for 


Well, they can. | this outrage ? 


Surely our Radical contemporary does | of the air? 
not mean to suggest —— | 








8a-tis-fac-ti-on!” garden ! week pocket-money ; or would train Girl as 

They often have a dance on summer | Housemaid, same terms.”—Provincial Paper. 

“ Prospects in English Literature. ; nights a ; _, Such extravagance in war-time ought 

111.—Looking Backward.” The butterflies and bees make a lovely | to be checked. 
A The Atheneum little breeze, ' - 

We trust this is only preliminary toa, And the rabbits stand about and hold “Suapy German Trick. 
further advance. 5 the lights. | In the ne § of Deichens- cm Mont the | 

. . . ’ P wt ; Germans utilised part ne cometery to bury 

“Shepherds in Scotland are feeding lambs Has ths ee they wees: their own dead, but before doing so deliber- 

With whisky and hot milk. Many titled + 0s oe ately hewed down every tree growing on the 

: And pick a little star to make a fan, | side of the ground where the French graves 
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| be more wanted than ever to/| 


| be, but Mr, Bolton's a practical farmer, and he's going to 
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| Wouldn't it be a good thing, at some stage or other, to 








PEAS AND PLEDGES. | plant the peas?” ; 
“ Has anything special,” I said, “been happening during} “ Yes, it would; but you can’t do it as simply as all that, 
my absence?” can you? Isn’t there something highly agricultural that 
“« We are up to our chins in work,” said Francesca. you must do first?” oe 
“ But is it real work?” | “I should chuck ‘em in and chance it. 


“Of course it is. We've formed a General Committee,| ‘A nice farmer you'd make,” she said scornfully. “I'm 
of which everybody ’s a member, including you, and we've| remembering it now. It’s got something to do with 
formed an Executive Committee, of which there are about a} drills.” 
dozen members. And then there aresome Sub-Committees.”| “ Like the Volunteers ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 know. The Executive Committee thinks it’s, “No, not a bit like the Volunteers.” 
going to do all the work, but it’s got to report to the| “ Well, then, like potatoes.” 
General Committee, and it'll be a great piece of luck if, ‘‘ Yes, more like potatoes, except that they're peas in 
the General Committee doesn’t > ~~~ this case.’ im 3 
insist on asserting itself by up- | asm “‘ How true,” I said. 
setting all the decisions of the | “Yes. And don’t forget that 
Executive Committee.” while you were away we formed 

“Oh, but our General Com- a League of Honour in the 
mittee isn’t going to be like that | village and bound ourselves to 
at all. There won't be any petty | observe the Foop Controuer's 
jealousy about our General Sous rations.” 
mittee. Besides, the Executive | “ Am I a member?” 
Committee has power to act, | “Yes, we thought you'd like to 
and it doesn’t need to report, be one, so I gave your name in.” 
till the Annual Meeting of the | 
General Committee, which is to | 
be held a year from now. When | 
that time comes lots of things | 
will have happened.” 

“That,” I said, “is one of the | 
truest things you've ever said. | 
Eiven the War may be over by 
that time.” 

* But if it isn’t we shall all be 
living on swedes or pea-soup, or | 
rice-bread or all three together ; | 
and we shall have a food con-' 
troller in every village, and our | now.” 

Committees won't be wanted.” | a ” «£ tle ne “T’ve done it, while you were 

“I beg your pardon; they'll, | y talking.” 

‘s " 4 ‘f “And after all it’s only the 
old rations according to Lord 
DEVONPORT, and we've been 





it done for him.” 

“ There's no public ceremony. 
You can just pledge yourself 
in your mind, and then put a 
pledge card in one of the win- 
dows.” 

“T’'ll have ted first,” I said, 
“and then I'll choose the win- 
dow, and then I'll pledge myself 
in my mind.” 

“ No, you can do the pledging 





keep the controller straight and | 
act as a buffer between him and | 


the population.” ; ; working under them for some 
“ But they won't know they're | THE SERVANT PROBLEM. time now.” 

a buffer, and they won't like it} Lady. “Axp wuy pip your Last misrREss-———" “So we have,” I said; “ but 

when some tactless person tells; Applicant (loftily). “Excuse mz, Mapa!” of course the card in the win- 

them. Anyhow, that’s a long; edy. “Weit—en—your Last EMPLOoYER——" dow makes all the difference.” 

way off, and in the meantime! Applicant. “I BEG YOUR PARDON, Mapam!”" Bt. ks 





i, ee ” Lady. “WELL, THEN, YOUR LAST—ER—PRAY WHAT DO YOU 
beter we the re t land?” CALL THOSE IN WHOSE SERVICE YOU ARE ENGAGED?” . 
10 ve got what land : Applicant. “Cirexts, Mapam.” [Collapse of interrogator. Our Modest Contemporaries. 


“ Our Committee,” said Fran- |_— -—— ‘* Had it been intended to make any 
cesea, “ have got two acres of land from Mr. Carberry, and|new pronouncement of importance the Berlin og ag — 

= . , : a iaiens -| have taken steps to circulate the speech by wireless in time for publi- 
way eee eetee ie pes dor pers so that everybody | voticn in * The Star’ yesterday eveaing."--The Star. 

“But what about the peas?" I said. “Have you made !t is possible that Dr. Betumann-HoLiwee was misled 
sure of those?” - by our contemp: rary’s habit of publishing its “7.0 dition 

“We had a good deal of trouble about them, but we've ®& 4-30. 
got a firm promise of six bushels.” 

“Capital! But are you quite sure you know how to 
bring the land and the peas together?” 

“ Well, I’m not so much of an expert as I should like to 





From an obituary notice :— 

“He had studied Eastern religions, and claimed to have been 
initiated as a Ilama of Tibet.”— Daily Mail. 
Or should it be the Grand Lama of Peru? 


lo all | for us.” eat. EEE RITE TIS UE ay 

: oe Will nce ~“ h ib?” | “The —— Food Economy Committee were astounded yesterday at 
: 216 plough 1b: . . | the secretary’s report of a collier’s fagily of six persons who con- 

ay It's been plou hed twice, so he’s undertaken to harrow sumed twenty half-quartern loaves in one week, averaging twenty 

it and scarify 1t—doesn’t ft sound awful ?—and then some-| pounds of bread per person.” —Sunday Chronicle. 

thing else is going to happen to it, but I forget what it’s It is not stated whether the astonishment was caused by 





“T think a man must pledge | 
hisown honour. He can’t have | 





called.” | the family’s appetite or the secretary's arithmetic. 
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Fond Mother (reading). “‘OUR CAPTAIN IS ONE OF THE BEST, AND WE'RE READY TO FOLLOW HIM TO H..L.’ I SUPPOSE HE MEANS 
THE HINDENBURG LINE.” 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE | Ruth is a fine girl, with character and candour, those too 
; . 


, — |rare assets, and having pursued, and found wanting, Bert, | 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) \the swanker, who ond the courage for mir wren the | 
In the list of heroie young soldier-authors whose gifts | polite and fatuously prudent Archie, and Joe, the vege 
the War has revealed to us cnly to snatch them away, the |tarian, who had such exalted faith in malt, she wins 
name of DonaLp Hankey already holds an honoured place.|a deserved happiness with someone that she had never 
It will, therefore, be good news to the many admirers of even thought of pursuing. Mr. Hanirax gives me an | 
A Student in Arms that a further selection of these hearten-| impression of almost cinematographic and gramophonic | 
ing and fine-spirited papers has been prepared under the exactness in his portraiture. George Shadd, Ruth's father, | 
title of A Student in Arms—Second Series (Metrose), The who worked in the gasworks and was one of the very best, 
thousands who already know and admire Lieut. Hankey’s | delighted me particularly, with his pathetic little garden, 
work will need no introduction to this, which exhibits all) his battle with the slugs and black-fly, and his fine patience 





the qualities of courage and sympathy that have given the with Mrs. Shadd, who put her washing before his fire and ra 
former book a world-wide popularity. They, and others,|her props among his choicest seedlings—a difficult woman ae} 
will however welcome the occasion afforded here of learning indeed. The author writes with humour and sympathy; f 


something about the life and personality of the writer, and that is the way to write of this brave if narrow life. 
which they will do both from the short preface contributed It is the first time I have looked in Mr. Hatirax’s window. 
by one whose identity is hardly disguised under the initials | I shall take steps to dosoagain. "Tis a nice clean window. 
“H. M.A. H.,” and from a couple of papers, autobiographical, - — 








j } 
that end the volume. Rugbieans especially will be inter-| Not even the most confirmed Gallio can avoid caring for | ime Ee 
ested to read DonaLp Hankey’s recollections of his school-| Arthur Stanton—A Memoir, by the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. | Hi 
| days, with their tribute to the house-master affectionately Russexs (Lonemans), when he has once dipped his mind | ‘aa in 
| known to so many generations as “Jackey.” A book, in/into the book. It is the record of a singularly beautiful Ah . 
| short, that will add to the admiration and regret with which | and beneficent life, lived to the very utmost in the service : | iy 
its author is spoken of in three continents. ‘of God and man, and ruled by a simple and direct religion | F itt 
which constantly forced practice up to the exalted level of | ce iit i 
He Looked in My Window (Cuatro axp Wrxovs), by precept. Judged by merely worldly standards of achieve- malt 
Rosert Hairax, gives the adventures of Ruth Shadd, ment, Artaur Stranton’s life could not be considered a | | 
decentest of dwellers in a meanish street, during her| success. He began as curate of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and | 2) | 
determined hunt for a husband. It would have been easy!as curate of St. Alban’s he ended after many years of | ul 
to make all this unlovely in its frankness, but the author enthusiastic devotion to humanity. He was foiled and | xt | 
very skilfully (and, I think, very sincerely) avoids this.' thwarted by the great ones of the Church, inhibited in -“ ma 
ae ; . Pes: ‘ee 1 
By! 
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place, suspended in another, and frequently doomed to find|once hasten home and do so. But while we are upon 
a Bishop or a Ch in-General set, like a lion, across his| Mr. Buatnwayt's dramatic recollections, I must respect- 
path. But nothing could avail to a him where he found | fully traverse his dictum that some of the acting at the 
a soul that could be saved or misery that could be relieved. | local 5 es of a few years back “surpassed the very 
His congregation, drawn from the slums of Holborn, would | best I have seen upon the stage.” As one who took a 
have died for him to a man, for they realised with how personal part in many of those well-meant revivals, and 
great an ardour his life was spent in order that he might dates a relaxed throat from the effort of vociferating history, 
help them. His faith was not a mystery kept apart for|up-wind, towards a stand full of ear-straining auditors, 
special occasions, but a daily.and hourly influence vivifying | I bow but remain unconvinced. 

his words and directing his actions. And no man could | ee —— 
have enjoyed himself more than this true saint and inter-| Although the literary style of Mr. Jutius M. Price, of 
preter of God to man. His religion was not one of gloom | The Illustrated London News, is too breezy for my taste, I 
and foreboding, but a cheerful and delightful habit of mind ‘am glad to have read his Six Months on the Italian Front 
and soul. Tantum religio potuit suadere bonorum. Mr.|(CuarpmMAn AND HALt). Possibly he under-estimates our 
Russent has done his work with great skill and perfect | appreciation of Italy's share in the War's burden, but 
sympathy, and has produced a book that does honour to! his account of the conditions prevailing upon the Italian 
himself and to the beloved friend whom it is his privilege | front, and of the courage and skill with which they have 
to commemorate. been overcome, deserves our undiluted approval. It is 
‘difficult to believe that anyone who is not at least a member 
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The many readers of Punch who took a close interest in 
Atec Jounston’s letters written “At the Back of the 
Front” and “At the Front” | 
will be glad to have them in} ¢ 
collected form. The memory of < 
his gallant end—he was killed | 
_ in action after the brilliant cap- 
| ture of a salient near Ypres, at 
the head of his company of 
| Shropshires—is fresh in all our 
hearts. A preface to At the 
| ’ront (ConsTaBLE) contains an 
_ appreciation of his high charac- 
_ ter and soldierly qualities by his | 
| friend and fellow-officer, Captain | 
| Inara, R.A.M.C.,D.8.0.,M.C.,! - = 
_ who a few weeks later was snd Fy 

self killed. It is a fine tribute; = 
paid by one true soldier to! Gb 
another. These letters of ALec 
Jounston, as their editor re- 
minds us, “ were composed in 
the brief interludes snatched 
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from hard fighting and hard fatigues. They never pre- | 


tended to be more than the gay and cynical banter of one 
who brought to the perils of life at the Front an incur- 
able habit of humour, They are typical of that brave 
spirit, essentially English, that makes light of the worst 
that fate can send.” 


It must, I should think, be exceedingly difficult to find 
a new title in these days for a volume of reminiscences. 
Mr. Raymonp Buatawayrt seems to have solved the problem 
happily enough by calling his contribution to the rapidly- 
increasing library of recollections, Through Life and Round 
the World (Auten). One way and another, first as a curate 
(rightly termed by the publishers “ rather unconventional ”), 
later as journalist, Mr. Buaruwayt has contrived to use a 
pair of remarkably open eyes with excellent effect. The 
result is this fat volume, whose contents, if honesty con- 
strains me to call the most of them gossip, are at least 
generally entertaining and never ill-natured. Needless to 
say, Mr. Buaruwayr, like the elder Capuiet, can “ tell a tale 
such as will please.” For myself, out of a goodly store, | 
should select for first honours a repartee, new to me, of 


Sir Hersert Tree (forgive this dropping into rhyme!). It | 


OUR MIXED ARMY. 


Refined Ex-Journalist, “DON’T YOU THINK THAT COOK HAS 
STRESSED THE ONIONS A LITTLE IN THE STEW TO-DAY?” 





of the Alpine Club can dimly realise the engineering feats 


which the Italian soldiers have performed. Mr. Price has 
‘been given many opportunities 
of observatign, and where none 
was given to him he has con- 
trived to make them for himself. 
And the result is a book full of 
incident and excitement. I hope 
that he will pardon me when I 
add that my sense of gratitude 
would have been greater if, in 
addition to the photograph of 
himself—er even instead of it 
—he had given us a map. For 
the rest his illustrations are 
excellent. 


To Martin Swaynp, officer 
lin the R.A.M.C., on his lawful 
occasions or in the intervals of 
swatting flies Jn Mesopotamia 
(Hopper anv Stovanron), there | 
aetiaee ‘came some thoughts pleasant | 
and bitter, and you can see that he has selected the | 
pleasant and cut out the others, partly because of bis | 
loyalty and humour, and partly, no doubt, in deference to | 
the prejudices of censorship. And he writes his selection of | 
printable remarks in a very agreeable and not undistin- | 
guished idiom, pointing the narrative with reflections sane | 
and sage enough. He has also made some water-colour 
notes (here reproduced in colour) of things seen; not | 
remarkable, but adequate to convey an impression. We 
have all lamented the confusions (shall we call them ?) of | 
the medical service, and the trials of our troops in that 
blessed region entered through Kurna, the Gate of the 
Garden of Eden, in the early days of the Mesopotamian 
adventure, The author reports a radical improvement, and 
if Eden isn’t exactly the name you'd give to this pest- 
ridden country at least the fighting men are now backed 
by the devotion and competence of the healing men, and all 
gees well for both. To the bulldog might well be added the 
retriever as our national emblem. We are some retrievers. 





From an article headed ‘“ Outlook for Oil” :— 


“It is urged in commercial circles that the Government should 








tells of a boastful old-time actor, vaunting his triumphs as | secure men with laboratory experience, plus a complete absence of 
Hamlet, when “the audience took fifteen minutes leaving practical knowledge, to report on shale deposits.” —Australian Paper. 
the theatre.” “ Was he lame?” If our only Herserr did | We thought it was only in the Old Country that Govern- 

not in fact make this reply, I can only hope that he will at ments had any use for that sort of man. 
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| immediate rush of pedes- 


' eat less bread is most grati- 


' “is going to beat the Ger- 
| mans.” 


| vation in Middlesex,” says a 
| weekly paper breathlessly, 


| 
| 
| 


| ericket ball he could not keep a penny 


‘now rife as to the nature of the acci- 
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CHARIVARIA. the right to organise his own defeats 
Mr. Witt THorNeE declares that a highest-but-one. 
hotel in Petrograd charged him twelve | 
shillings for four small custards. After} A London dairyman has been heavily 
all, the war spirit of Russia, it would fined for selling water containing a large 
seem, is not wholly dead. percentage of milk. 
* * 


x * 


+ 
According to officials of the Food; ‘To tell you the honest truth,” said 
Ministry, “domestic pastry’ may still the Hon. Joun Coi.ier, giving evidence 
be baked. The idea is that this kind in the Romney case, “ we’ artists do 
of pastry tends to decrease the total not think much of the art critics.” It 
number of food consumers. is this dare-devil attitude which dis- 
Piss tinguishes your real genius. 
Allied control officers have discovered *. 
fifteen hundred tons of potatoes hidden| Some surprise was recently caused 
in Athens. The Salonika expedition is in Liverpool when the residents learned 
now felt to be justified. from the Cologne Gazette that their 
+2 port had been destroyed and all the 
inhabitants removed to another town. 
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City business houses, it is stated, 


during the dinner - hour. 
fashioned custom of doing business 
and dining on alternate days had much 
to recommend it. . 
ok 
There was no sugar in England when 
Crécy and Agincourt were fought, as 
Captain Barnurst told the House of 
Commons recently. How the War 
Office did without its afternoon tea in 
those barbarous days it is impossible 
to conjecture. “" 
* 


The forthcoming Irish Convention is 
to be held, it is stated, behind locked 
doors. Why not addacharming element 
of adventure to the affair by entrusting 





j -* * . 
| A certain Kingston resident, when out 
| walking, wears a white band on his hat, They consider that in common fairness 


| with the words, * Eat less 
| bread. Do it now.” Eye- 
witnesses report that the 


trians to the tea-rooms to 
fying. ite 
* 

“The British loaf,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Kennepy Jongs, 


If grit can do it, 
we agree. . « 
a 


* Allotments under culti- 
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“ if placed end to end, would 
reach five miles.” Of course 
it is not thought likely that 
they will be. ou bg 
* the Cologne Gazette ought to have given 

The father of a lad charged with them some idea as to where they were 
embezzlement explained that since the living. 
boy was struck on the head with a} 


OVER THE TOP!” 


* * 


Itis announced that fourGerman War, 
novel out of his hands. Speculation is Correspondents have been decorated | 

with the Iron Cross of the Second Class. 
dents responsible for the passion that) We have always maintained that the | 


some people entertain for our more| War Correspondent, like his fighting 


| brother, is not immune from the perils’ 
a | of warfare. 
“It is possible,” says a contemporary, | 
“that an invention will one day be} We are not surprised to learn that! 
forthcoming which will make a clean|the mouth-organ 1s the favourite in- | 
sweep of the submarine.” Meanwhile | strument among the soldiersin a certain | 
we must expect him to go on acting| Labour unit. The advantage of this | 
like the dirty sweep he is. pueinerg-yr is that when carried in the! 
= | pocket it does not spoil the figure like} 
To meet the paper shortage, Austrian | a ‘cello. ig 
editors have determined to economise by 
reducing the daily report of victories. 
x 


expensive fiction. 
. * * 


* 
| Now that the shortage of senehit 
\supplies will compel men to wear 
‘soft collars it is understood that Mr. | 
Grorce Bernarp Sxaw, who already | 
the conduct of operations arose between wears them soft, proposes to give up| 
the Kaiser and HixpensurG. The collars altogether, so as not to be mis-| 


os 
Le Matin states that at a Grand 
Council of War sharp disagreement on 





Marshal, we understand, insisted upon taken for an ordinary man. 


= x 
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Ss y , ' 
Proprietress (as customer becomes obstreperous). “ Now THEN, WILLIE, | 


some thoroughly absent-minded person 

with the key? e's 
ok 

Lord Esner believes that 

“our home-coming is not 

far distant.” 


quite a number of our 
fellows are getting home 
on the Hiypensere line. 

* * 


x 

“ Walking canes for ladies 
with small round heads of 
ivory” are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, declares 
a contemporary. We our- 
selves would hesitate to 
lash the follies of smart 
Society in a manner quite 
so frank. y , 
It appears that at the 

Bath 

lays an egg every 
locker. Only physical difficulties pre- 


Meanwhile it | 
is cheering to know that | 


ar Hospital a hen | 
day in a soldier's | 


vent the large-hearted bird from laying | 


it in his egg-cup. , , 
+ 


Zampi, a Zulu native, has just died | 


at the age of a hundred-and-twelve. It 
seems that war-worry hastened his end. 





Professional Candour. 

From a dentist's advertisement :— 
“TEETH EXTRACTED WITH THE 
GREATEST PAINS.” 

“ Wantep.—Good cook-general, for very 

small Naval officer’s family.” 
Isle of Wight Mercury. 
Intending applicants should exereise 
caution. A very small Naval officer 
may have a very large family. 
“£5 Rewarp.—Lost from Ruislip (July 
1214), half-persian dark tabby tom cat. 
Harrow Observer. 


And they tell us that a cat has only 


| nine lives! 


without any assistance from the All-|are adopting the practice of closing | 
The old- | 
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| woman?” I asked. 


| But that was pleasure, and this is 
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THE PROPHETIC PRESENT. 
“There is no Hindenburg line.” 
; Inspired German Press. 

By nature they abhor the light, 

But here in this their latest tract 
Your parrot Press by oversight 

Has deviated into fact ; 
If not (at present) strictly true, 

It shows a sound anticipation 
Born of the fear that's father to 

The allegation. 


For, though the boasted “line” of which 

No trace occurs on German maps 
Retains the semblance of a ditch, 

It has.some nasty yawning gaps ; 
It bulges here, it wobbles. there, 

It crumples up with broken hinges, 
Keeping no sort of pattern where 

Our Push impinges. 


When the triumphant word went round 
How that your god, disguised as man, 

At victory’s height was giving ground 
According to a well-laid plan, 

Here he arranged to draw the line 
(As Siegfried’s you were told to 

hymn it) 
And plant Nil ultra for a sign— 
Meaning the limit. 


And now “There’s no such thing,” 
they say; 
Well, that implies prophetic sense ; 
And, if a British prophet may 
Adopt their graphic present tense, 
I would rematk—and so forestall 
A truth they ‘ll never dare to trench 
on °-—— 
There is no HinpENBvRG at all, 
Or none worth mention, 


0. 8. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


I mer her at the usual place, and 
she looked much the same as usual — 
which astonished me rather. 

“ Now that we're engaged,” I began. 

“Oh, but we aren't,” said Phyllis. 

“Are you by any chance a false 
“You remember 
what you said last night?” 

“I do, and what I said I stick to. 





business.” 

I looked at her in sudden alarm. 

“You 're—you're quite sure you 
aren't a widow, Phyllis?” 

“Quite. Why?” 

“Talking of business at a time like 
this. It sounds so—so experienced.” 

“ Well, if you will try to settle our 
whole future lives in one short week- 
end leave, we must at least be practical. 
Anyway, it's just this. I’m not going 
to be engaged to you until there's 
some prospect of our getting married. 


“That means not till after the War, | 
then,” said I disconsolately. 
“I’m afraid it does. But when) 
once the War's over it won't be long 
before you'll be able to keep me in the | 
style to which I’m accustomed, will 
it ?”’ 
“Years and years, I should think,”’| 
said I, looking at her new hat. “ It'll) 
take at least a pound a day even to| 
start with.” 
“Three hundred and sixty-five a/| 
year,” said she thoughtfully. 
“And an extra one in Leap Year,” | 
I warned her. 
“ Did I ever tell you,” she asked with | 
pride, “that 1 have money of my | 
own?” 
“Hurrah!” I shouted. 
ling! How splendid!” 
“Jimmy,” she said apprehensively, | 
“you aren't marrying me for it, are 
you?” 
“How can I tell till I know how) 
much you 've got?” 
“Well, at a pound a day it would | 
take us to February 19th. You'd have | 
to begin from there.” 
“What an heiress! Promise you'll 


“You dar- 





I've got lessthan you. I've got enough 
War Loan to take us on to the 23rd 
and halfway through the 24th; and 
Exchequer Bonds and things which 
will see us through—er—to about 7.15 
p.m. on March 31st. Then there’s my 
writing.” 

“Oh,” she said in a surprised tone 
“do they pay you for that? I always 
thought you gave them so much a line 
to put things in—like advertisements, 
you know.” 

“ Madam,” I answered with dignity, 
“ when you find yourself, from April lst 
until April 20th, depending each year 
upon my pen for the very bread you 
eat, perchance you will regret those 
wounding words.” 

“ Well, what else?” 


never cast it in my teeth, dear, that) 


go.” A frown wrinkled her forehead ; 
then her brow cleared. “ Why, of 
course we haven't counted in the 
holidays.” 

“They aren't usually an asset.” 

+ Yes, they are—if you spend them 
with your rich relations. I’ve got lots, 
but I don’t think they’d like you 
much.” 

“All right,” said I shortly; “keep 
your beastly relations. I shall go to | 
Uncle Alfred for October. He loves | 





me.” 


“ That leaves November and Decem- | 
ber,”” she mused. ‘Oh, well, there’s 
nothing else for it—we must quarrel.” | 

* What, now?” 

“No, stupid. Every October 31st, 
by letter. Then I'll go home to mother, 
and you ‘ll stay with Uncle Alfred some 
more. I hope he'll like it.” 

“Y-e-s,” I said doubtfully. “ That | 
would do it, of course. But we shan't | 
see very much of each other that way, | 
shall we? Still, I suppose . . . Good | 
Heavens!” 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ Phyllis, we've forgotten all about 
income-tax. That means about another , 
two months to account for.” 

“ My dear, how awful !”’ 

There was a pause while we both 
thought deeply. 

“Couldn't you... ” we began to- 
gether at last, and each waited for the 
other to finish. 

“Look here,” I remarked, “we're | 
both very good at finding things for 
| the other to do. Isn't there anything | 
| we could do together—a job for ‘re- 
| spectable married couple,’ you know?” 

“ Why, of course—caretaking! We'll 
look after ducal mansions in the silly 
| season, when everybody 's out of town. 
Then we'll see simply heaps of one 
| another.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “And then in the 
evenings, when you've scrubbed the 
steps and the woodwork and polished 








I shook my head. 

“That's all,” I said. “Wedon't seem 
to have got very far, do we? Couldn't 
you—er—trim hats, or take in wash- 
ing, or something ?”’ 

“No—but you could. I mean, we 
haven’t counted in your salary yet, 
have we ?”’ 

* What salary?” 

“ Well, whatever they give you for 
doing whatever you do. What were 
you getting before the War?” 

“Oh, nothing much.” 

“Yes, but how much?” | 

“ Really,” I began stiffly. 

“Tf you're ashamed to say it right out, 
just tell me how far it would take us.” 

“To about the end of September, I 
should think.” 





I hate long engagements.” 


“Oh, dear! Three more months to 








the brass and dusted the rooms and 
cleaned the grate and cooked the meals 
and tidied the kitchen, and I've 
‘inspected the gas-meter and fed tho 
‘eanary, or whatever it is a he-care- 
|taker, does, we'll dress ourselves up 
‘and go and sit in the ducal apartments 
|and pretend we're ‘ quality.’ ”’ : 
| “And impress our relations by asking | 
\them to dinner there,” added Phyllis. 
'“T think it’s a lovely idea. We don't 
| seem to be going to have much money, 
but we shall see life. I’m beginning 
to be quite glad I listened to you yes- 
terday, after all.” 





An Accommodating Creature. 


““A Respectable woman wants situation as 
dairymaid, laundress, or fowl.” et 
Cork: Constitution. 
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THE GREAT UNCONTROLLED. | fl 

Tux Murrox, “I HEAR THEY WANT MORE OF US NOW THE MEATLESS DAYS ARE OFF.” | il 
Tun Beer.“DON’T YOU WORRY. THANKS TO THE PROFITEERS, PEOPLE CAN'T |; i 
AFFORD TO EAT US.” | d 
— _— re i a ES Same ee we mF ; i 




















| out here have for some time f~~ 


office time in writing —— letters 
_to his subordinates and insubordinate 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXI. 


My pear CuHaries,—Have I ever, 
in the course of these Secret and 
ConFIDENTIAL despatches, called your 
lordship’s attention to the existence, 
the very marked existence, of our 
Hubert, “the little Captain,” who, 
being out of the battle for the moment, 
relies upon argument for argument’s 
sake to keep up his cireulation? It 
has been said of him that he spends his 


letters to his superiors; but that, I 
think, is over harsh. In any case, as 
he has now run short of grievances, 
and the authorities of the B.E.F. 
regard him as a joke and like him best 


a statement in writing. After some 


| 


politician and the politician was out 
till 6 p.m. 

The little captain is one of those who 
state their grievances to themselves, 


little discussion he got it, since the| knock andenter. Fortunate 
‘secretary, for all his caution, could see | 
'no harm in an unofficial note, addressed | 
to no one in particular, and stating) 
merely that Hubert wanted to see the | 


and clearing his throat, he prepared to 
f , however, 
his audacious intention was observed 
by an official and frustrated. He was 
commanded to write something more 
about himself in the book provided for 
that purpose, and to go on waiting. 
Being now an expert at writing and 
waiting he did as he was bid, spending 
the next few hours of his life remodel- 


when no other audience is available. 
During his return journey to the W.O. 
mental processes of no little heat and 
significance took place in his busy head, 
he putting up an overwhelming case to 
show why his leave ought to be, and 
must be, extended. The force of this 
case gave him such a burning sense 
of justice as to carry him, this time, 
safely past the policeman. 


ling his case in less fierce and glowing 
terms. 

At last the door of the room per- 
suaded itself to open and let out a real 
red god, who looked upon Hubert, took 
an instant dislike to him, relieved him 
of his ticket and went in again. During 
the ensuing period of suspense the last | 
vestige of Hubert’s personality departed 
from him. 





when his little temper is hot, his fights 


| lacked reality. I faney that he 


| ofaday’s extension and stepped 
| round to the War Office to de- | 
| mand same as of right. 


was merely in search of acasus | 
belli when, being on leave in 
the U.K., he conceived the idea ' 


| 
| -~ 


But the War Office, Charles,) “ 
_ is not as other places and War | 
| Officers are not like the com-, * 
/mon sort. Hubert, arriving in | 


his best fighting trim, was at °,- 





_in person, but only got his 


| once ejected by the policeman | 
| at the door. 


He underesti-. 
mated the importance of that | 
ofticial and his office, otherwise | 
he would not have 
just - dropping - in - 
chat-with-arfriend-inside atti- , 
tude. 


ling the W.O. single-handed, he was 
attempting a big thing, whereas the 
W.O., in tackling him, was not under 
the same disadv Then he did 
what was unusual with him ; he paused 
to think before resuming the offensive. 
What he wanted, he felt, was big guns. 
The House of Commons caught his eye 
and reminded him of politicians. He 
recalled a slight acquaintance with one 
of the more important of these and | 
went round to call upon him person- | 
ally. It was not his idea to obtain an 
such authority as would demolish ail 
opposition at the W.O. ; he just hoped 
to get a personal chit, which would act 
as a smoke barrage and at least cover 
his advance right into the middle of the 
enemy defences. 

So Hubert asked for the politician 


| This gentleman, having elicited that 
Hubert’s train for France left at 5 p.., 


regretted that the politician would 
not be visible till 6. This opposition 
warmed Hubert’s blood; he asked for 





to- lowe “ | = 


From the constable’s —— ———— —~_- ; aes 
cold response he realised that, in tack-|them electrified, would be but a poor’ excuse f 





Again the door opened and another | 
red cne, even more godlike, | 
emerged clamouring for Hu- 
bert and his blood. Had he | 
still been in possession of his | 
ticket (a necessary passport for 
egress) Hubert would have fled. | 
There was nothing for it but | 
to confess his identity and to | 
hope for mercy. The god, who | 
clearly had not more than three | 
,and a half seconds to spare, | 
‘demanded an explanation of 

his presence. Hubert admitted 
that once, in a moment of im- 
pudent folly, he had thought 
of asking for a day's exten- 
sion. The god said nothing, 
but a light smouldered in 
his eyes which intimated to 
Hubert that if he did not at 

- once produce some paramount 
or so monstrous a request the 
substitute for the barriers of the W.O.| War would be held up and the military 
Before you set foot on the staircase machine would be concentrated on 
you have to produce a ticket, and it is punishing Hubert. His tongue clove 
supposed that the porter, who has the to the roof of his mouth ; even if it had 
forms to be filled in, forfeits a day’s pay been available it would have helped 
every time he parts with one. Hubert, | little, for it is more than mere words 
gradually losing confidence, wrote upon | that the gods uire. His hand 
the form all he could think of about searched in his pockets and produced | 
himself, and handed it to the porter,| the return half of his leave warrant, | 
who received it with reluctance, read it/a five-franc note, a box of matches, | 
with suspicion, and disappeared with a a recently purchased paper flag and | 
grunt. What he did with it is not! the politician’s secretary's note. The 
known ; probably someone got into first and the last were taken, the rest | 
communication with the B.E.F. to) fell to the floor, the door closed once 
know if such a person as Hubert more and again Hubert was alone. 

existed, and, if so, why? Meanwhile} Hubert doesn’t know what he did 

Hubert had good time to realise that | next; probably, he thinks, he sat down 

no one loved him and that this was|and wept, and it was his tears that 

cold brutal war at last. induced the gods not to convert his 
Bit by bit the porter drifted hack and ticket into a death-warrant, but instead 


Five rows of barbed wire, two of 


THE FIRST POTATO-LEAF! 


-|gave Hubert his form, now stamped |to give him the slip, “ Leave extended 


and become his ticket. The porter one day for urgent private business.” 
having finished with him, he passed on This was clearly one of Hubert’s most 
and, after many wanderings, found the decisive victories. He had his day's 
door of the room where his sentence extension solely in order to interview 
would be passed. Bracing himself up the politician at 6 P.m.; he was to 
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“Goop ’Evincs! WHERE YER GOIN’ 


A FOURRTH.” 
interview the politician solely in order 
to obtain his day’s extension. sut 
Hubert insists morbidly that his was a 
moral defeat, amounting to utter sup- 
pression. He called upon the politician 
at 6 p.m. to thank him personally. 
Again he could get no further than the 
secretary, who, learning that Hubert’s 
train would not depart at all that day, 
regretted that the politician would, on 
second thoughts, be out for a week. 
“Now if I really had triumphed,’ 
said Hubert, “I should have got the 
secretary to put that also in writing, 
and should have stepped round to the 
War Office again to demand a further 
week's extension on the strength of 
it.” This, however, he did not do. 
Yours ever, Henry. 













“Southport, December 9th.— Miss pre 
sented vegetarian literature and a box of 
vegetarian sausages to a Sale of Work in 
connection with the United Methodist Church 
High Park. The gifts led to much thought 
and inquiry.”— Vegetarian Messenger. 

In spite of a natural disinclination to 
look a gift sausage in the mouth. 
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THEY WANT TO PLAY WHIST, AN’ I'M GOING BACK TO TRY AND PICK UP 


A CALL TO THE COW PONIES. 


Txey sent us from Coorong and Cooper | 
The pick of the Wallaby Track 
To serve us as gunner and trooper, 
To serve us as charger and hack ; 
From Budgeribar to Blanchewater 
They rifled the runs of the West, 
That whatever his fate in the slaughter | 
A man might ride home on the} 
bes 


foaming 
"Neath saddle and trace-chain and 
band, 
We look for the kings of Wyoming 
To speak for the sage-brush and sand. 


W. H. O. 








Commercial Candour. 
From an Indian trade-cireular :— 
We dealt with the distant Dominion, best material and equal to none in the market.” 

We bought in the far Argentine ; 
The worth of our buyers’ opinion a magnificent display of, for # time, almost 
Is proved to the hilt in the line ; intermittent lightning.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Clydes from the edge of the heather, | Fojlowed, it may be presumed, by well- 








| Where flanks of your comrades are | 


“All our goods are guaranteed made of the | 


“The approach of the storm was heralded by | 


The Shires from the heart of the’ nigh interrupted peals of thunder and | 


grass, : nearly occasional downpours of rain. 
And the Punches are pulling together | 
The guns where the conquerors pass. | 
stumped about a quite common thing. ... 
All you could see a little way iff was that they 
And come with us, skewbald and} were very dwarg and ve ry thick, and the 
bay ; | peculiar coloul baffled us. . . ."’ sa 
Your country 's girth deep in the A Country Diary in * Manchester Guardian. 
quarrel, | | Stumped we may be by the above, but 
Your honour is roped to the fray ; humiliated—never ! 


So come with us, buckskin and sorrel, 


“One always feels humiliated when one is | 
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PETHERTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


| A quance at a well-known pub- 
_lisher’s window, during a recent visit 
_ to London, provided me with material 
| for a little possible quiet amusement, 
and with this end in view I penned the 
| following :— 


Dear Mr. Petnerton,—When up in 
town the other day I was surprised and 
| delighted to notice in Messrs. Egbert 
| Arnwell’s window two works of yours, 
_ one on Bi-Metallism and the other on 
the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Nothing but the prices (really low ones 
for such works) prevented my purchas- 
ing a copy of each book at once. 

I cannot resist writing to congratu- 
late you on the publication of these 
| volumes, which will, I am sure, add to 
_ the instruction if not to the gaiety of 

nations. Of course I knew—and have 

had the most complete olfactory proofs 

—that you were a chemist of at least 

strong views, but had no idea that 
your range of knowledge was so exten- 
| sive as it apparently is. 

With renewed congratulations, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Henry J. Forpyce, 


By the way, what is a calculus? 
Could one be obtained in Surbury, or 
would it be necessary to order from the 
Army and Navy Stores ? 


This brought forth :— 


Sir,—I greatly regret that my latest 
publications should have caught your 
eye, and look on your congratulations 
as a studied insult. 

I should hardly expect a person of 
your (as I imagine) limited intellect to 

| know anything about the scientific sub- 
| jects which interest me, but I feel sute 
| that you are perfectly aware that the 
calculus is abstract and not concrete. 
| Had you tried to convey sincere con- 
gratulations to me I could have borne 
the infliction with resignation, but I 
strongly object to such flippant im- 
| pertinences as are contained in your 
communication. 
Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 


I felt this was a good start, and so 
put out more bait :— 
| Dear Petuerton (I wrote),—Sorry 
| you couldn't accept my letter in the 
| spirit, ete. 
I’ve had such a priceless idea since 
I wrote to you last, and it is this. I 
propose that we start a Literary Society 
in Surbury. I'm certain the Vicar would 
join in. Mr. Charteris, of the Manor, 
_ too would, I feel confident, welcome 
' the idea. Dr. Stevenson, the only one 
, to whom I have broached the subject, 
got keen at once, and the Gore-Langleys 





and others could no doubt be counted| which, I am glad to say, has the ap- 
on—say a dozen altogether, including} proval of the authorities; but I was 


you and myself. I append a short list 


of suggested contributions, which will} once more, so I wrote :— 


give some idea of the range of subjects 
which might be tossed into the arena 
of debate :— 

The Binomial Theorem in _ its 
relation to the Body Politic 
(yourself). 

Cows and their sufferings during 
the milk controversy in the news- 

apers (Charteris. This might 
be published in small quarto). 

The attitude of the Manichean 
Heresiarch towards the use of 
Logarithms (The Vicar). 

The effect of excessive Philately on 
the cerebral organisms of the 
young (Gore- Langley). 

The introduction of the art and 
practice of Napery among the 
Dyaks of Borneo (Miss Eva 
Gore-Langley). 

With a few additions I think we 
should have enough mental food to 
keep us going through the summer; 
and I may add that if you were put up 
for President of the Society I should 
certainly second the motion. 

Yours ever, Harry Forpyce. 


I notice that your writing has gone 
to pieces rather, old man — through 
writer’s cramp, I fear. You say what 
looks like “you are perfectly aware 
that the calcalus is asphalt and not 
concrete.” Of course I do know that 
much about it. 


My letter kept the ball rolling all 
right, for Petherton replied :-— 


Sir,—Have you no sane moments? 
If you have any such, I should be glad 
if you would employ the next lucid 


interval in setting your affairs straight | 


and then repairing to the nearest asylum 


with a request that they would protect | Of course, needless to say, your lack of 
you against yourself by placing you in|support has killed what looked like 


a padded cell. This done and the key 
lost, the world, and Surbury in par- 
ticular, would be a happier place. 

You cannot seriously suggest that 
any society for literary discussion could 


be formed here or elsewhere which | 


should include yourself, and even so 
you must know that your being a mem- 
fies would prevent my joining it. 

Has the call for National Service not 
reached your ears yet? You appear to 
have plenty of leisure time on your 
hands which might be better employed. 


Or have you offered yourself and been | 


rejected on the grounds of mental 
deficiency ? 
Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 


I didn’t feel called upon to make a| coins by mistake will, we hope, return 
song about my method of doing my bit, | them next Sunday. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





' 


| 





anxious to hear Petherton’s joints crack 


Dear Freppy,— Your letters get 
better and better in style as your writing 
deteriorates. Iam very sorry to gather 
from your last that you look coldly on 
my scheme. I am sure that those to 
whom I have mentioned the idea would 
decline to entertain it if it lacked your 
active support, so I trust you will re- 
consider the matte 

I am thinking over your asylum stunt. 
It would certainly save some expense, 
and if this terrible War continues much 
longer it will, I fear, drive me to such a 
refuge; though I trust in that event that 
I shall be allowed to choose pleasanter 
wall hangings than those you suggest. 
I’m rather fond of light chintzy papers, 
aren't you? They're so cheerful. 

Hoping to hear from you re our little 
society at your earliest (‘‘ The Surbury 
Literary and Scientific Society ’ would 
sound well, and would look rather nice 
on our note-paper—what ?)— 

I am, yours as ever, Harry. 


Petherton saw red again and bellowed 
at me, thus :— 

Sir,— you and your beastly 
society. I don’t know who is the more 
execrable, you or the Kaiser. 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 





Common decency compelled me to | 
reply, so I wrote :— 

My prar orp Boy.—You don’t know | 
how grieved I am to hear that you | 
cannot entertain the scheme. 

Of course I can read between the | 
lines, and know that your heart is in it, | 
and that it is only the many calls on 
your time which prevent your active 
co-operation with me in the matter. 


being a promising scientific bantling 
(through stress of emotion I nearly 
wrote “bantam,” which brings me to 
the subject of poultry. How are yours? 
I forgot to ask before). 

I hope the question of the 8. L. & 8. S. 
will now be dropped; it is too painful. 
If you insist on continuing the discus- 
sion I shall decline to answer the letter, 
so there! Yours, H. 


But Petherton refused to be drawn. 





From a Church appeal :— 

“A recent collection revealed that, of 179 
coins put in the plate, 176 were coppers, whilst 
not more than 15 people could have contri- 
buted anything above one shilling.” 


The person who took the twelve silver 
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THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS. 


Deep in the greenwood year by year 
Bold Rosix Hoop, a knightly ghost, | 
Has eased the purse that bulged the | 

most 

And stalked the wraiths of Rufford deer ; | 


And, as the centuries speed away, 
Has seen his oak and birk-land shrink, | 
Where teeming cities on its brink =| 

. | 

Crowd in on Sherwood of to-day. | 


But still each year the outlaw-king, 
By Normanton and Perlethorpe spire, | 
Has watched the beeches’ emerald | 
fire 

Flare upward in the leaping spring ; 
Each heather-time has found his own | 
Eyrie of rest where Higger Tor 
Shimmers in purple as before 
Kina Caur-pe-Lion held his throne. | 





wa 
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And Foresters away “ out there,” 
Sons of his sons, have surely seen | 
A figure clad in Lincoln green 


wie 


Glide by them swiftly, thin as air ; 
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And, yarning in the creepy dark, 
Have told of arrows, cloth-yard long 
Whistling before them clean and} 
strong, 
| Of Huns that got them, pierced and 
stark ; 
How when their line is making good, 
In charge or trench, as Sherwoods | 
_ can, 
Soft-footed, ever in the van, 
Stalks the bold ghost of Rosin Hoop. 


Saag a cgemmreor 
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THE SECRETS OF HEROISM. 


“Don’t talk about heroism,” said 
Sergeant William Bingley, “until you Mrs. Jones (suspiciously, to Jones, who is kept on strict rations). “ SOMEBODY Has EATEN 
know what it is—and isn't. Fipo’s DINNER.” , 
| ‘There were two men in my platoon | ————————————— 
| over there that I'd match against any | pop of a cork out of a Worcester sauce | and trying not to get hurt before the | 
|other two in the British, Allied, or | bottle.’ | War stopped. 
Enemy armies for the biggest funks on| “He stroked the bit of hair behind! “We had a few weeks out of the | 
earth ; two boys from the same town, his right ear and let slip a grin like trenches after my chat with Ruggles, | 
as unlike as cross-bred puppies, but the London and Country mail slots at and one afternoon I came upon them | 
cowards to the ankles. the G.P.O. enjoying a hearty, homely, ten-round | 

“ They were the only two that didn’t} ‘I'll tell you, Sergeant,’ he said. | hit, kick, and scramble in a quiet corner | 
| volunteer for a listening picket one ‘I never had much heart for soldiering, | near their billet. They looked as if 
night, and I felt so ashamed of them and I only joined up when I did to| they meant it, but they finished up in | 
that I decided to mention it. spite the girl that jilted me. She jilted | about ten minutes, hugging each other 
| “You nickel - plated, glass - lined | me for Jenks, and no sooner did she say |in six inches of mud. Ruggles got up 
| table- ornament,’ I said to Ruggles the word to him than she talked him first, and while he waited for Jenks he | 
when I found him alone, ‘aren't you into enlisting too.... That’s why|turned on his Little Tich smile. It | 
ashamed to form a rear rank alone with | I’m no good. Every time I remember | worked ; Jenks smiled too, and the 
Jenks every time you're asked to do|I’m a soldier I think of her laughing rivals went off together like brothers. 
anything ?’ : at me, and I feel a fool.’ | “TI said nothing, and forgot them | 

“T knew they hated each other, and “* Well,’ said I, ‘she must be proud | again—clean forgot them, until, a week 
I thought I'd draw him, but he hadn’t|of you both, for you'ye the weariest, later, Jenks came tome in Number Seven 
a word for himself. wonkiest pair of wash-outs I ever swore | with a yarn about a crater and a sniper, | 

“*Tell me what you joined for,’ I | at.’ ‘and might he go and perforate him. 
said more persuasively, for he had been} “I didn't send for Jenks; I could; “T had noticed the sniper myself, so | 
in the Army over a year. ‘You're the| guess his excuse. He had obviously/I sent Jenks to chase a broom and | 
only man in the company, bar your|about as much spirit for fighting as picked my own men for this job that 
friend Jenks, that turns white at the Ruggles, and he was just hanging on’ mattered. I'd no sooner done it than | 
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INTENSIVE CULTURE FOR FLAT-DWELLERS. 


SOWING EARLY MUSTARD AND CRESS ON WINTER UNDERCLOTHING. 














Ruggles marched up and asked to be 
made one of the party. 

“I just stared at him, and his grin 
stretched half an inch each way. 

“*I saw Jenks asking you,’ he told 
me, ‘and I won't be behind Jenks. 
Besides, it was me told him of the 
sniper.’ 

“*It’s a change for you two to be 
worrying over snipers,’ ? said. 

“* Well, you're not grumbling at 
that, are you, Sergeant ?’ said he. 

“*T am not,’ I said. ‘And I hope 
you'll keep it up until we're relieved,’ 

“* You watch us,’ he answered. 

“I did. It was Ruggles that put his 
bayonet into the machine-gunner that 
had knocked out half the company. 
He took the last two bullets in his 
arm and side; and it was Jenks that 
put himself between Ruggles’ head and 
the revolver that would have made 
pulp of it if Jenks hadn’t got the hand 
that held it. He took the bullet in 
his cheek. 

“I saw them in the dressing-station 
when the shouting was over. Ruggles 
was laughing at what Jenks’s ce 
would look like when it was out of 








bandages. The bullet had taken away “*P’r’aps there were,’ Ruggles agreed 


about a third of an ear. Jenks was} 
cursing because it hurt to laugh back. | 

““* Never mind,’ I said to him with | 
a wink at Ruggles, ‘I warrant there’s 
some little girl who won't laugh at | 
you when you get back home. She 
has more to be proud of now than 
your face.’ 

“*Then you're wrong, Sergeant,’ he 
answered quietly. ‘She’s changed her 
mind. She’s hes girl now.’ 

“T looked at Ruggles. He wouldn't | 
catch my eye, but a blush was work- 
ing round towards his neck. 

** And I’ve changed my mind too, 
said Jenks. ‘D’you think I'd have| 
taken those risks I took to-day if there | 
was a girl at home worrying over every | 
casualty list? A man’s a fool to risk | 
breaking a heart to try to get a medal.’ 

“* Ay, that’s the way you look at 
it,” said Ruggles, as red as beetroot. | 
‘But I bet the*Sergeant's glad she’s | 
changed her mind. I never knew your 
equal for a clammy coward, Jim, before | 
she chucked you up.’ 

“Jenks began to look black. ‘There 
were two of us, anyway,’ he said. 


»| military obstacle. 


cheerily. ‘But what’s the good of 


making a show of your soldiering un- | 


less there’s someone at home looking 
on and caring?’” 





“The National War Savings Committee is | 


|issuing a two-penny cookery book, giving 4 


host of simple remedies for economical dishes.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 


Some of them do upset the internal | 


economy, no doubt. 


“St. Quentin Canal, in spite of the damage 


reported to have been done to it by the Ger- | 
mans, will probably still be an important | 


It is, for instance, when 
| full of water, over eight feet deep.” 
Daily News. 


When full of beer it becomes absolutely | 


impassable. 


Extract from a regimental notice :— 

“Tam glad to inform you that a Special 
Order . . . guarantees your admission to this 
Regiment on your release from the Postal 
Service. .. If attested and passed into 
Class A for Service, you should apply to your 
Recruiting Officer, who will post you and for- 
ward you here on an A.F. B. 216.” 


An appropriate and convenient arrange- 
ment, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, May 21st.—Mr. MacCatitum 


_Scorr complained that a question of 
his relating to the prohibition of 
| “dropped scones” — which Captain 
_ Baraurst, that encyclopedia of food- 


lore, described as falling “ under the 
same category as the crumpet ”—had 
been addressed to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions instead of the Ministry of Food. 
It was really a venial error on the 


| part of the Clerk at the Table, for the 
_ modern seone distinctly suggests a mis- 


sile of offence, and is much more like a 


| ‘cramp” than acrumpet. If Hipen- 


BURG were aequainted with our London 


| tea-shops (consule Devonrort) he would 


never have imagined that his famous 
phrase about “ biting upon granite” 


_ would have any terrors for the British 


| recruit, 


When the Prime Minister read from 
his manuseript the proposed conditions 
of the Irish Convention—how it must 
include representatives not only of poli- 


tical parties, but of Churches, trade | 


unions, commercial and educational 
interests, and of Sinn Fein itself; and 
must be prepared to consider every 
variety of proposal that might be 
brought before it—an Irish colleague 


| whispered to me, “Sure, the Millen- 


nium will be over before we get it.” 
Nothing could have been handsomer 


-than Mr, Repmonn’s welcome to the 


proposal. All he was concerned for, I 
gathered, was that his Unionist oppo- 
nents should be generously represented. 
Ulster, in the person of Sir Jonn Lons- 
DALE, made no corresponding advance. 


| He would submit the proposal to his 


constituents, but not apparently with 
letters commendatory. 
I daresay Mr. Witt1am O’Brten set 


' out with the honest intention of bless- 


ing the Government plan, of which 
indeed he claims to the “onlie 
begetter.”’ But the sound of his own 
voice——-in its higher tones painfully 
provocative — stimulated him to pro- 
ceed to a dramatic indictment of his 
former colleagues. I felt sorry for the 
prospective Chairman, charged with 
the task of attempting to reconcile 
these opposites. 

Mr. Heany, cowering beneath the 
shelter of his ample hat, as Mr. 
O’Baren’s arms waved windmill-like 
above him, must have felt like Sancho 
Panza when the Don was in an extra 
fitful mood; but he kept silence even 
from good words. 

The briefest and most helpful speech 
of the afternoon came from Sir Epwarp 
Carson, who, while declaring that he 
_ would never desert Ulster, nevertheless 
| made it plain that Ulster on this occa- 
| sion should take her place beside the 





rest of Ireland. Only Mr. GInneLL 
remained obdurate. In his ears the 
Convention sounds “the funeral dirge 
of the Home Rule Act.” 

Tuesday, May 22nd.—If you should 
happen to see of a Sabbath morning 
a stream of official motor-cars leaving 


Wi \" 





IN HAPPY DAYS TO COME. 


Non-Politician (in remote country-house, to 
wife on her midnight return from county town) 
“MABEL, YOU’VE BEEN VOTING.” 


London with freights of the brave and 


the fair you may be sure they are going | 


on some National business. Both the 
War Office and the Admiralty keep 
log-books, in which are faithfully en- 
tered—I quote Dr. MacnAmara—‘ full 
particulars of each journey, the number 
and description of passengers carried 
and the amount of petrol consumed.” 





PESSIMIST’S DESIGN FOR COSTUME OF 
CHAIRMAN OF IRISH CONVENTION. 


t 
| 


| . ° 
lant fellows and their charming com- 


panions are “ joy-riding ;” such a thing 
is unknown in Government circles. 
The Home SEcreTary moved the 
second reading of the Representation 
of the People Bill with a suavity be- 
fitting a Cave of Harmony; and by 
the clearness of his exposition very 
nearly enabled the House to understand 
the mysteries of proportional represen- 


like to have to describe off-hand the 
exact working of ‘ the single transfer- 
able vote.” 

The opponents of the Bill were well- 
advised in selecting Colonel SANDERs as 
their champion. With his jolly round 


he looks the typical agriculturalist. He 
may, as he says, have forgotten in the 
trenches all the old tricks of the orator’s 





jnew ones, and while delighting the 
House with his sporting metaphors 
istruck some shrewd blows at a mea- 


inopportune. 





War Lord Huau Ceci was discovered 
in quite his best form. 


Do not therefore jump to the hasty | 
and erroneous conclusion that the gal- | 


tation, though even now I should not | 


The House | 








face, bronzed by the suns of Palestine, 


trade, but he has learned some useful | 


_ | sure which he regards as unfair and 


lor almost the first time since the | 


|rippled with delight at his refusal to be | 
| forcibly fed with a peptonized concoc- | 


j tion, prepared by the Speaker's Con- | 


| ference in the belief that the Mother of | 


Parliaments was too old and toothless 
to chew her own victuals. “This Bill 
is Benger’s Food, and you, Sir, and 
| your Committee are Bengers.” 
The Soricrror-GeneRAL’s solid and 
solemn arguments in favour of the Bill 
fell a little flat afterthis sparkling attack. 
He should have said, ‘‘The noble Lord 
reminds me, not for the first time, of 
GILBERT’s ‘ Precocious Infant,’ who 

‘Turned up his nose at his excellent pay 

‘* My friends, it’s a tap 
Dat is not worf a rap.’* 

(Now this was remarkably excellent pap).’” 

Wednesday, May 23rd—The Russian 
| officers who adorned the Distinguished 
| Strangers’ Gallery this afternoon must 
be a little puzzled by the vagaries of 
British politics. They had been in- 
formed, no doubt, that the most urgent 
| problem of the day was caused by 
ithe desire of one of the British Isles 
ito manage its own affairs. Yet the 
first thing they heard at Westminster 
was the petition of another of these 
Isles—that of Man—begging release 
from the burden of Home Rule and 
demanding representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Perhaps this little 
incident will help our visitors to appre- 
ciate why Englishmen do not invariably 
'form a just judgment of events in other 
| countries—Russia, for instance. 
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Our Win-the-War Garden Suburb Enthusiast (as the storm bursts 
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IT’S KEEPING THE RAIN OFF MY ALLOTMENT.” 


SONGS OF 
FOOD PRODUCTION. 
Vv. 
Ou, for grapes a-growing 
tn Ludgate and the Fleet ! 
Cauliflowers blowing 
Down Regent's Street ! 
Oranges and Lemons 
Clustered by St. Clemen’s, 
| And Sea Kale careering past the kerb on 
| London Wall! 
And oh, for private Mushroom beds 
rolling down the Mall ! 


Motor engines, motor engines, do not 
wear a bonnet! 

You have artificial heat- 
thing on it! 

Precious artificial heat, costly to 
instal ; 

Turn it into a hot-bed, growing food 


for all! 


| Must you have a superstructure? Let 

it be a hot-house 

| Forcing (say) some early peas—the only 
decent pot-house ; 


grow some- 


| Oh, if I could only see in walking down | 


the street 


| No unpatriotic waste of all that lovely 
heat ! 


Motor lorries fi r Marrows ! 
Taxis for Nectarines ! 
No more coster-barrows, 
But lemon-house Limousines ! 
Oh, to see Tomaties 
Skidding by Frascati’s ! 





Grand heads of Celery passing 
Carlton Grill, 

And fine forced Strawberries—forced up 
Denmark Hill ! 


Hard’s the fight with Nature in our 
uncongenial climate, 

Cuddling plants and coaxing 'em, and 
oh, the weary time it 

Takes to get a slender crop—we toil the 
Summer through ; 

England, needing quick returns, is look- 
ing now to you! 


Food that comes from tropie lands, 
needing heat upon it, 

You could grow without a thought, if 
you 'd doff your bonnet ; 

Thousands of you, growing food on 
your daily trips, 

Helping to economise the tonnage of 
our ships. 


Oh, to count the numbers 
Of Cabbages on the march, 
Jostling with Cucumbers 
Just at the Marble Arch! 
Oh, for Piccadilly’s 
Capsicums and Chilies ! 
Oh, for Pe kham’s Peaches (not 
‘that’s canned), 
And oh, for ripe Bananas roaring down 
the Strand ! 


/ 


the sort 








“4 reaper and binder was destroyed, also a 
foster mother incubator with 43 young chil- 
dren.”—Chester Chronicle. 

The paragraph is headed “Fire at a 
Farm "—a baby-farm, we fear. 
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ILL YOU KINDLY PUT DOWN YOUR UMBRELLA? 


| IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


| On Sunday, June 10th, Mr. Georar 
Rosey is to give a Concert, at 7 P.M., at 
| the Palladium, in aid of the Metropolitan 
'and City Police Orphanage, which is in 
| special need of funds on account of the 
losses sustained at the Front among 
members of the Police Force. 
| Mr. Georae Rosey will be assisted 
by Miss Irene Vansruon, Miss Heven 
| Mar, Mr. Jonn Hassatn, Mr. Harry 
Deartu and others, as well as by the 
Royal Artillery String Band, the 
Canadian Military Choir and _ the 
Metropolitan Police Minstrels. 
| ‘Tickets are on sale at the National 
Sunday League Offices, 34, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.,and applications for boxes 
will be received personally by Mr. Roney 
at the Hippodrome. 





The Domestic Problem—Two Extremes. 


| “Wantep, Housemaid and Kitchenmaid ; 
Paying Guests.” 

“ScuL_ery or Between Maid required im- 
| mediately for Derbyshire; wages £218.” 

j Morning Post. 

| “On Wednesday evening a fire broke out in 
Mr. J. Elkin’s scutch mill at Kilmore, near 
Omagh, which resulted in the complete de- 
struction of the premises. It is surmised in 
the absence of anything which would indicate 
the origin of the outbreak that it resulted 
from a heated journal.”—Belfast News Letter. 


| 


/An unusual quantity of inflammatory | 


‘matter has been observed recently in 
ithe Irish Press. 
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Present. 


Tue ARTIST AND THE VILLAGE MAID. THE VILLAGE MAID AND THE ARTIST. 











| Lhe Telephone. Rr-rr-rr-rr. 

HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. | The Marshal. What, again? This is too much—who 
(Marshal von Hinpensore ; a Telephone.) are you? Who? Wuo? General von Kuucx? Impos- 
The Telephone. Rr-BR-RR-RR. sible. General von Kuvuck’s dead. What—not dead? 
| The Marshal. Curse the infernal telephone! A man Anyhow, nobody’s heard of him for months. If you’re 
| doesn’t get a moment’s peace. Tush, what am I talking really General von Kuivuck I’m afraid we must consider 
| about? Who wants peace? If we were all to be quite} you to bedead. The Emperor won't regard it as very good 
| candid there might be-——— |taste on your part to come to life again like this. He’s 
The Telephone. Rr-rr. very unforgiving, you know. You don’t care? But, my 
| The Marshal. All right, all right, I’m coming. Yes, I’m | dear dead General von Kiuck, you must care. What is it 
| Marshal von Hixpensure. Who are you? What? I can’t | you say you wanted todo? Congratulateme? What on? 
| hear a single word. You really must speak up. Jiouder— |My splendid defence of the Hindenburg line? Now, look 
| louder still, you fool. What? Oh, I really beg your here. As one German General to another do you mean to 
| Majesty's pardon. I assure you it was impossible to hear tell me you believe in the Hindenburg line? No, of course 
| distinetly, but it’s all right now. I thank your Majesty, I you don't. You thought I believed in it? Was that what 
am in my usual good health. Yes. No, not at all. Yes, you said? Come, don't wriggle, though you are a dead 
| [ have good hope that we shall now maintain ourselves for man. Yes, that was what you said. Well, then under- 
| at least two days. Yes, if we are forced to retire we must stand henceforth that there is no Hindenburg line and 
| say it is according to plan. No, I don’t like it either, but there never was anything of the sort. Why am I retreating 
| what is to be done? eir guns are more numerous and then? Because I must. That's the whole secret. Why 
heavier than ours, and weight of metal must tell. Will did you retreat after your famous oblique march during the 
I hold the line? Yes, certainly, till your Majesty returns Battle of the Marne? Because you had to, of course. 
, and graciously resumes the conversation. Oh, you didn’t There—that's enough. I can’t waste any more time. What? 
| mean that line? You meant the Siegfried line, or the;Oh, yes, you can congratulate me on anything you like 
| Wotan line, or the Hindenburg line? Yes, I see, it was except that. And now you had better return to the grave 

_ a Witz, a play of words. Yes, I am sorry I could not at of your reputation and remain there (rings off). 

| once see what your Majesty was driving at, but now I see he Telephone. Rr-rr-rr-rr. 

it is good. I must practise my joking. Ha-ha-ha! Are, The Marshal. To h-ll with the telephone! Who is it 
you there? No, he’s gone (rings off). (To himself) He now? What—an editor of a newspaper? That’sa little 
is a queer Emperor who is able to make jokes while his bit too thick. What is it you want? To thank God for 
soldiers are dying by thousands and thousands. It can’t that masterpiece of bold cunning, the Hindenburg line? 
last like this—and as for the Hindenburg line, I’m Is that what you want? Well, make haste, for the master- 
perfectly tired to death of the words; and the thing itself: piece doesn’t exist. No, I’m not joking. I can’t joke. 
doesn't exist. Enough (rings off). 
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THE HOUSE-MASTER. 
Four years I spent beneath his rule, 
For three of which askance I scanned 
him, 
And only after leaving school 
Came theroughly to understand him ; 
For he was brusque in various ways 
That jarred upon the modern mother, 
And scouted as a silly craze 
The theory of the “ elder brothe: 


Renowned at Cambridge as an oar 
And quite distinguished as a 
wrangler, 
He felt incomparably more 
Pride in his exploits as an angler ; 
He held his fishing on the Test 
Above the riches of the Speyers, 
And there he lured me, as his guest, 
Into the ranks of the “ dry-flyers.”’ 


| He made no fetish of the cane 


As owning any special virtue, 


| But held the discipline of pain, 


When rightly earned, would never 
hurt you ; 

With lapses of the normal brand 

I think he dealt most mercifully, 
But chastened with a heavy hand 

The sneak, the liar and the bully. 
We used to criticise his boots, 

His simple tastes in food and fiction, 
His everlasting homespun suits, 





His leisurely old-fashioned diction ; 
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And yet we had the saving nous 


| Could possibly befall the House 


| He showed the true angelic stuff 


The War's deep waters o’er him rolled 


| He only craved one boon 











Nervous Recruit (on guard for the first time). “HALT, FRIEND! WHO GOES THERE?” j 








Vicarious Parenthood. 
‘* DABRERA. Yesterday, at 6.55 a.m, 
|‘ Shernery,’ Bambalapitiya, to Mr. and Mrs. 
|}Ossy Dabrera a daughter. Grand parents 
doing well.—Ceylon Independent. 
For though his voice was deep and gruff, | 
And rumbled like a motor-lorry, 


To recognise no worse disaster 
Than the removal of its Master. 


“Mr. J. H. Minns (Carlisle) charged the 
brewers of his city with allowing their tenants 
to be placed under the heel of the Control 
Board. It was the cloven hoof of the 
unseen hand that the trade had to face in 
Derby Daily Express. 


[f any one was sick or sorry ; 
So when pneumonia, doubly dread, 
Of breath had nearly quite bereft me, | Carlisle.” 
He watched three nights beside my! Mr. Mixns must cheer up. 
bed has only to wait for 


Until the burning fever left me. 
; will be stripped for ever from the cloven hoof 
He served Heads with equal of the German Eagle.”—London Opinion. 
zeal 
And equal absence of ambition ; The fact that a few girls earn abnormal 
: - F | did feel wages has obscured in the public mind the 
He knew his power, and dic not tee the Board to accept the gift a Bill is to be 
I'he least desire for recognition ; age girl working 48 hours a week earned only 
But shrewd observers, who could trace | 18s. or 19s. a week.”—Daily Paper. 
Back to their source results far-|This statement should go far to clear 
reaching, up the obscurity in the public mind. 


The Trade 


‘* That auspicious day when the velvet glove 


three 


Saw the true Genius of the Place 
} 


o 
. : ; . ‘Mr. —— gave one of his popular lecture 
Embodied in his life and teaching. Mr gave cue of his popular & : 


on ‘ Alcohol’ and its effects on March the 30th 

in the Wesleyan school.”— True Blue Magazine, 
\s he beheld Young England giving) What exactly did happen on March 

Life prodigally, while the old 30th in the Wesleyan school ? 
Lived on without the cause for 

living 

And yet he never heaved a sigh 
Although his heart was inly riven; ,man.”—Cambrta Daily Leader, 

to die He must be particularly careful to 

In harness, and the boon was given. guard against premature decease. 


“Wantep, Smart Workman, aged 80, and 
exempt from military service, as handy man ; 
must be steady a job for life for careful 
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_ing my handkerchiefs; she never | HH 


| skin, I was a man for whom it was 
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EMILY’S MISSION. 

Ir was all through Emily that I am 
to-day the man I am. 

We were extraordinarily lucky to get 
her; there was no doubt about that. 
Her testimonials or character or refer- 
ences or whatever it is that they come 
to you with were just the last word. 
Even the head of the registry-office, 
a frigid thin-lipped lady of some fifty 
winters, with an unemotional cold- 


mutton eye, was betrayed, in speaking | gr 


of Emily, into a momentary lapse from 
the studied English of her normal voca- 
bulary. 

“Madam,” she said to my wife, “I 





“Very well,” I said. | glorious brown, with golden lights here 

On the morrow I started for my | and there where the sunbeams danced 
annual holiday, alone. It was late in some lighter cluster of its curling 
summer. I journeyed into the wilds strands. A beard that a king might 
of Wiltshire. I took two rooms in an | wear. 
isolated cottage, and on the first night} I have never shaved again. Every 
of my stay, before getting into bed, I | morning now, while untold millions of 
threw my looking-glass out of the| my suffering fellows are groaning be- 
window. Next morning I began. Day! neath their razors, I steal an extra 
by day I tramped the surrounding | fifteen minutes from the day and lie 
country, avoiding all intercourse with | and laugh inside my beard. 
humanity, and day by day my beard; “And what of Emily?” you ask. 
ew. Almost immediately after my return 
I could feel it growing, and the first she left us. She gave no reason. She 
scrubbiness of it filled me with rage. was not unhappy, shesaid. She wished 
But as time slipped by it became softer to make a change, that was all. ‘To 


and more pliable, and ceased to irritate this day my wife cannot account for 





have known many housemaids, but ® 
never one like this. She is, I assure 
you, Madam, absolutely rr.” | 
So we engaged her; and ere long | 
I came to hate her with a hatred | 
such as I trust I shall never again | 
cherish for any human being. 
In almost every respect she 
proved perfection. She was honest, | 
she was quick, she was clean ; she | 
loved darning my socks and iron- | 


sulked, she never smashed, her hair) . 
never wisped (a thing I loathe in’ 
housemaids). In one point only | 
she failed, failed more completely | 
than any servant I have ever! 
known. She would not make my 
shaving-water really hot. 

Cursed by nature with an iron- 
filings beard and a delicate tender | 


impossible to shave with comfort 
in anything but absolutely boiling 
water. Yet morning after morning | 
I sprang from my bed to find the 
contents of my jug just a little over | 
or under the tepid mark. There was 
no question of re-heating the water ' 


| Waitress. “Wr 
| POTATO SOUP." 








HAVE A VERY REALISTIC 





on the gas stove, for I never allowed 
myself more than the very minimum 
of time for dréssing, swallowing my 
breakfast and catching my train. It 
was torture. 

I spoke to Emily about it, mildly at 
first, more forcibly as the weeks wore 
on, passionately at last. She apologised, 
she sighed, she wrung her hands. Once 
she wept—shed hot scalding tears, tears 
I could gladly have shaved in had they 
fallen half-an-hour earlier. But it made 
no difference ; next morning my water 
wasaschillasever. I could not under- 
stand it. Every day my wrath grew 
blacker, my reproaches more vehement. 

Finally an hour came when I said to 
my wife, “One of two things must 
happen. Either that girl goes or I grow 
a beard.” 

Mildred shook her head. ‘“ We can’t 


me. - Freed, too, from the agony of 
shaving, I soon found myself eating my 
breakfast in a more equable frame of 
mind than I had enjoyed for years. I 
began also to notice in my walks all 
sorts of things that had not struck me} 
at first—the lark a-twitter in the blue, ! 
the good smell of wet earth after rain, 
the pale gold of ripening wheat. And | 
at last, before ever I saw it, very| 
gradually I came to love my beard, to | 
love the warm comfort and cosiness of | 
it, and to wonder half timidly what it | 
looked like. 
When I left, just before my departure | 
for the six-miles-distant station, I called 
for a looking-glass. They brought me 
a piece of the one I had castaway. It 
was very small, but it served my pur- | 
pose. 1 gazed and heaved a sigh of 
rapturous’ content, a sigh that came 








_ possibly part with her. We should 
, never get another servant like her.” 


from my very heart. My beard was 
|short and thick, its colour a deep 








MOCK- 


~~ her departure. But I know why 
she went. Emily was a patriot 
, with a purpose. A month after she 
parted from us I received a letter 
from her :— 


“ Dear Sir,—May I ask you to 
take into consideration the fact 
that by having ceased to shave you 
will in future be effecting a slight 
economy in your daily expenditure? 
Might I also suggest to you that 
during the remainder of the War 
you should make a voluntary con- 
tribution to the national exchequer 
of every shilling saved under this 
head? The total sum will not 
be large, but everything counts. 
» Yours is, if I may be allowed to 
Be say so, the finest beard I have 
F been instrumental in producing 
‘during my two and a half years’ 
experience in domestic service. I 
am now hard at work on my sixth 
case, which is approaching its 
crisis. 

Apologising for any temporary 
inconvenience I may have caused 
you, lam, Yours faithfully, 

EMIny JOHNSON, 


Foundress and President of the 
Housemaids’ Society for the 
Promotion of Patriotic Beards. 


I never showed the letter to my wife, 
but I have acted on Emily’s suggestion. 
I often think of her still, her whole soul 
afire with her patriotic mission, flitting, 
the very flower of housemaids, from 
home to home, lingering but a little 
while in each, in each content for that 
little while to be loathed and stormed 
at by an exasperated shaver, whom 
she transforms into a happy bearded 
contributor to her fund. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“This terrible fire roused hundreds of people 
from their beds, and a great crowd gathered 
in the adjoining streets; but Sub-divisional 
Inspector Stock and Inspector Ping were on 
the spot within a few months after receiving 
the call.”——Westminster and Pimlico News. 
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Cowman (to new recruit, Women's Land Army). “YOU GET BEHIND THAT THERE WATER-BUTT. MEBBE COWS WON'T COME IN IF THEY 


SEE YOU IN THAT THERE RIG.”’ 





THE FIFTEEN TRIDGES. 


ONcE upon a time there was a flour- | 


ishing covey of fifteen: Pa Tridge, Ma 


| Tridge, and thirteen little Tridges, all 
brown and speckled and very chirpy. 


They had been born in a hollow under 
some big leaves beside a hedge, and 
they now moved about the earth, push- 


|ing their way through the grass, all 





keeping close together when they could, 
and setting up no end of a piping when 


lost. 

It was a large family from our point 
of view, and larger perhaps than a pru- 
dent French partridge would approve, 
but the world is wide, and there are no 
butcher's or baker's or tailor’s or dress- 
maker's bills to pay for little birds. All 
that a Pa and Ma Tridge have to do 
after fledging is complete is to look 
out for cats and hawks and foxes, to 
beware of the feet of clumsy cattle, and 
to administer correction and advice. 
Above all there are no school bills, 
made so doubly ridiculous among our- 
selves by German measles and other 
epidemics during which no learning is 
imparted, but for which, education- 
alists being a wily crew, no rebate is 
offered. 


put it into words.” 

* Tell the truth as often as possible,” 
Pa Tridge would say. 
better citizenship to do so, but it makes 
things easier for yourself in the long 


There being so little to be done for 
it is no wonder, in a 
didactic and over-articulate world, that 
parent Tridges take almost too kindly 
to sententiousness ; and young Tridges, 
| being so numerous as to constitute a 
public meeting in themselves, are speci- 
ally liable to admonishment. 

It was therefore that, strolling aim- 
lessly amid the herbage or the young 
their audience all about 
Pa and Ma Tridge got into 
they couldn't and thought they were habit of counsel which threatened to 
become so chronic that 
danger of its dulling their sensibility to 
the approach of September the first. 

« Never,” Pa Tridge would say, “ criti- 
cise anyone or anything on hearsay. 
See for yourself and then make up 
but don’t hurry to 


there 


“It is not only 


“Indeed,” he would add, “ you might 
make a note that the world would not 
‘come to a miserable end if everyone 
was born dumb”—but he was very 
glad not to be dumb himself. 

“Even though you should get on 
intimate terms with a pheasant,” Ma 
| Tridge would say, “ don’t brag about it.”’ 

“ Forgive, but don’t forget,” Pa Tridge 
| would say. 

‘Remember,’ Pa Tridge would say, 
“that, though it may be wiser to say 
No, most of the fun and all the adven- 
ture of the world have come from saying 
Yes.” 

“ Bear in mind,” Ma Tridge would 
say—but that is more than enough of 
the tiresome old bores. 

And after each piece of advice the 
little Tridges would all say, “ Right-O!” 
| And then one night—these being 
English Tridges in-an English early 
summer—a terrible frost set in which 
\lasted long enough to kill the whole 
cpvey, partly by cold and partly by 
| starvation, so that all the good counsels 


« Always bear in mind,” Ma Tridge| were wasted. 
would say, “ that after one has married 
one’s cook she ceases to cook.” 

“ Never tell anyone,” Pa Tridge would I have jotted them down here, One 
say, “who it was you saw in the spinney | never knows which is grain and which 

| with Mr. Jay or Mrs. Woodpecker.” 


But on the chance that one or two of 
them may be applicable to human life 


‘chaff until afterwards. 

















| should warn you) not} 


| 


' usual interest, nor of 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

We have had many studies of the War, in various aspects, 
from our own army. Now in My *75 (Hetemany) there 
comes a record of the impressions of a French gunner 
during the first year of fighting. It is a book of which I 
should find it difficult to speak too highly, Pavi Lintirr, 
the writer, had, it is clear, a gift for recording things seen 
with quite unusual sharpness of effect. His word-pictures 
of the mobilisation, the departure for the Front, and the 
fighting from the Marne to the Aisne (where he was wounded 
and sent home) carry one along with a suspense and interest 
and quite personal emotion that are a tribute to their 
artistry. His death (the short preface tells us that, having 
returned to the Front, he was killed in action in March, 1916) 
has certainly robbed France of one who should have made 
a notable figure in ber literature. The style, very distinc- 
tive, shows poetic feeling and a rare and beautiful tenderness 


of thought, mingled with an acceptance of the brutality of | 


life and war that is, 
seen in the vivid de- 
scriptions of incidents | 
that our own gentler | 
writers would have left | 
untold, The horror of 
some of these passages 
makes the book (I) 
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one for shaken nerves. | 
But there can be no 


question of its very un- 





the skill with which its | 


| translator, who should | 
| surely be acknowledged | 
| upon the title-page, has | 


| and 
| original, 


preserved the vitality 
appeal of the 


The author of Helen 
of Four Gates (J eNKrns) 
has chosen to hide her 


YOU GLAD YOU CAME? 
ON A TANNER APIECE.” 





| identity and eall herself simply “An Ex-Mill Girl.” I 
am sufficiently sorry for this to hope that, if the story 
| meets with the suecess that I should certainly predict 


her name. 


for it, a lady of such unusual gifts may allow us to know 


tale Helen of Four Gates is crude, unnatural, melodramatic ; 


_ but the power (brutality, if you prefer) of its telling takes 





away the critical breath. Whether in real life anyone could 
have nursed a lifelong hatred as old Mason did (personally 
I cherish the belief that hatred is too evanescent an emotion 


whether he would have bribed a casual tramp to marry and 
torment the reputed daughter who was the object of his 
loathing, or whether Day and Helen herself would actually 
80 have — into his hands, are all rather questionable 
problems. Far more real, human and moving is the wild 


passion of Helen for Martin, whom (again quest'onably as | 


to truth) her enemies frighten away from her. A grim 


story, you begin to observe, but one altogether worth reading. | 


To compare things small (as yet) with great, | might call 
it a lineal descendant of Wuthering Heights, both in setting 
and treatment. There is indeed more than a hint of the 
Beonté touch about the Ex-Mill Girl. For that and other 
things I send her (whoever she is) my felicitations and good 


wishes. 








Tommy (who has made a find in a German dug-out). “ Now, ALBERT, AREN’1 
WHY, THESE CIGARS IN LONDON WOULD COST YOU CLOSE 


Of these gifts I have no doubt whatever. As a. 


| J wonder if Mr. (or Mrs. or Miss) R. K. Werexes would 
understand me if I put my verdict upon The Massareen | 


Affair (ARNOLD) into the form of a suggestion that in future 
its author would be well advised to keep quiet, Not with 
any meaning that he or she should desist from the pursuit 
of fiction; on the contrary, there are aspects of 7’), 
Massareen Affair that are more than promising—vigorous 
and unconventional characters, a gift of lively talk, and so 
on, 





But all this only operates so long as the tale remains | 
d La) 


in the calm waters of the ordinary; later, when it puts | 


forth upon the sea of melodrama, I am sorry to record that 
this promising vessel comes as near shipwreck as makes no 
difference. To drop metaphor, the group of persons sur- 
rounding the unhappily- wedded Anthony Massareen 

Claudia, who attempts to rescue him and his two boys, 


| 
| 


the boys themselves, and the clerical family whose fortunes | 


are affected by their proximity to the Massareens—all the-c 
are well and credibly drawn, But when we arrive at the 
fanatic wife of Anthony, in her Welsh castle, surrounded 
rocks and blow-holes, and finally to that last great scene, 
where (if I followed 
events accurately) shi 
trusses her ex-husband 
like a fowl, and trundle; 
him in a wheel-barrow 


to the pyre of sacrifice, | 


not the best will in the 
world could keep me 
convinced or even de- 
corously thrilled. So | 
willcontent myself with 
repeating my advice to 
a clever writer in future 
to ride imagination on 


the curb, and leave you | 
to endorse this or not | 


as taste suggests. 


] am seriously think- | 
ing of chaining Grand 


Fleet Days 
AND STOUGHTON) to 
my bookcase, for it is 
written by the author 
of In the Northern Mists, a book which has destroyed 


the morality of my friends. 


(Hopper | 


Be assured that I am not | 


formulating any grave charge against the anonymous | 


Chaplain of the Fleet who has provided us with these 
two delightful volumes; I merely wish to say that nothing 
can prevent people from purloining the first, and that 


drastic measures will have to be taken if I am to retain the | 


second. In these dialogues and sketches I do not find 


quite so much spontaneity as in the first volume; once or | 
twice it is even possible to imagine that the author, after | 
for a life-tenancy of the human mind ; but I may be wrong); | taking pen in hand, was a little perplexed to find a subject | 


jto write about. But that is the beginning and the end 
of my complaint. Once again we have a broad-minded 
| humour and the revelation of a most attractive personality. 
Above all we see our Grand Fleet as it is; and, if the 
grumblers would only read and soundly digest what our 
Chaplain has to say their question would be, “ What is our 
| Navy not doing?” 


| “The sight was wonderful. From the grand lodge entrance to the 
| lake-side quite 3,000 blue-breeched khaki-coated men and nurses lined 
| one side of the long drive.”—-Manchester Evening News. 

It must indeed have been a wonderful sight. Neverthe- 
less we hope that nurses generally will stick to their 
traditional uniform. 
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The want of co-ordination between 
CHARIVARIA. our Ministries becomes daily more 

Ir is rumoured that the Press cam-| marked. It is an offence to keep a 
paign against young men of military | stray dog more than three days, but, on 
age engaged in Government offices is | the other hand, a sausage roll may be 


causing some of them many sleepless kept any length of time provided it is | 


days. o-* sealed up at both ends. 
* } x * 
. ' mm ; ‘ 
A correspondent writes to an even [he report comes from a German 


ing paper to say that by his ther-| source that the resignation of Count 
mometer the recent heat was a record Tisza was procured by Marshal von 
for the year. We suppose it is due to| Hixpenspure. Itisa curious comment- 
the example of the Censor in the matter! ary on the fickleness of the multitude 
of the Folkestone raid that 
nobody appears to be able to 
keep a secret. 










‘A movement is on foot,” 
says a contemporary, ‘to pre- 
sent the Italian nation with a 
monument to SHAKSPEARE, to be 
erected in Rome.” The alterna 
tive of despatching Mr, Grorar 
BERNARD SHAW to become a 
naturalized Italian does not 
appear to have been so well 
received. * 


Y HARD E) 
Y ano Your MONEY 
WILL BE RETURNED _ 





Lord Cowpray recently pre- 
sided at a lecture on “ Flying 
after the War. Most people 
will be content to wait till it 
comes by again. 


Mr. Kennepy Jones has de- 
clared that beer is a food. This 
should have a salutary effect on 
those who have hitherto mis- 
takenly regarded it as a pigment. 

«ok 


An artist has been arrested 
under the Defence of the Realm 
Act for sketching on the East 
Coast without permission. It 
is dangerous in these times to 
be caught mapping. 

 * 


A contemporary complains 
that German officers at a South 
of England Prisoners’ Camp are 
being driven to the dentist in 
motor cars. We also hold the opinion | that the Katser isn’t even mentioned 
that these reprisals do more harm than | as having taken a hand in the matter. 


good. * % | 


THE FATAL LURE. 


A branch of the Pan-German League 

A controversy has recently been|has decided that Germany must not 
raging on the “question of whether | conclude peace until the whole of the 
trousers will survive the War. The British Empire is annexed by the 
better opinion seems to be that a few Kaiser. It is the sincere hope of the 
exceptionally stout pairs at present in| Aut-Hianest that the British Empire 
their infancy may be still extant when will understand that in this matter his 


peace is actually declared. hand has been foreed. 
* * ‘ 
The sudden and dramatic conclusion Dealing with the United States Navy, 


of the Romney case was a great disap- an American journalist says that every 
pointment to many theatrical experts. recruit must learn to stand squarely on 
They had predicted that it would run|his own feet. The attention of Mr. 
for at least as short a period as most of CaarLEs CHAPLIN has already been 
the other recent West-End revues. drawn to this passage. 


VOL. cht 


Sir Hernert Tree has arrived in 


| 


England, and, according to The New | 


York Telegraph, Mr. Caantes CHapiin 

is now demanding a higher price for 
his work, .% 
of 

A strange case is reported from 

Northumberland, where a man who 


, was taken ill last week admitted that 
he had not been eating rhubarb tops. 


* * 

With reference to the complaint of 
an allotment-holder that cats cause 
more damage than the pea 
weevil, a correspondent sends 
the following hint as to the 
‘treatment of cats on the allot- 
‘ment: “These should be sprayed 
| with a good shot-gun and planted 
}out in soft soil.”’ 

Leading provision-merchants 
jstate that there will soon be 
'cheese-queues outside the gro 
cers’ shops. Oue enterprising 
‘firm of multiple shop grocers is 
‘said to have already engaged a 
‘troupe of performing cheeses to 
keep the customers amused 
iduring the long wait. 





| New Combination Head-gear for 
Troops. 

“Service dress caps in wear and 

} those in stock will be used up and 

| worn side by side with the soft caps.” 

Army Council Instruction No, 824, 


“To a school in Battersea to-day 


Zealand presented an Australian flag 
sent by the school-children of Dune- 
din.”"—Evening News. 

The children of Dunedin seem 
to have accepted in a very excel- 
lent spirit the annexation of New 
Zealand by Australia, of which 
this is the first news to reach us. 


“ The Germans were absolutely dis 
mayed at the promptness of President 
Wilson’s ruptare of relations. Then 
followed an amazing attempt to brow 

beat Mr. Gerard into singing a revised version 
' of the Prusso-American Treaty of 1799.” 
Planters’ and Commercial Gazette (Mauritius) 


Happily Mr. Gerarp refused to oblige. 


“The annual report of the Kneckenmiiller 
Lunatic Asylum at Stettin states that a num 
ber of lunatics have been called up for military 
l service at the front, adding :—‘ The asylums 

are proud that their inmates are allowed to 
serve the Fatherland.’ It appears, however, 
that the results are not always satisfactory.” 
} The Times. 
We have heard of no complaints on 


our side. 


“Meat, particularly mutton, is (says ‘ The 
| Times’) likely to remain dead this week-end.” 
Lancashire Dastly Post. 


| But if the hot weather continues—— 


the High Commissioner for New ! 
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| business to ask questions about it... . 
| praise oneself... . 
| it lasts."—Eztraect from Speech by the Kaiser, delivered near Arras.) 
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LITTLE WILLIE’S OPINION OF FATHER. 

(** How long the conflict may last lies in God's hand; it is not our 
It is not the Prussian way to 
It is now a matter of holding out, however long 


I rear that Father's lost his nerve. 
As I peruse his last oration 

I seem to miss the good old verve, 
The tone of lofty exaltation, 

The swelling note of triumph (Sieg) 

That often carried half a league. 


The drum on whose resoundifig hide 
He brought to bear such weight and gristle 
Has now been scrapped and laid aside 
In favour of the penny whistle, 
On which he plays so very small 
You hardly hear the thing at all. 


No more we mark the clarion shout— 
“Go where the winds of victory whirl you!” 
His eagle organ, petering out, 
Whines like a sick and muted curlew ; 
A plaintive dirge supplants the pan 
That used to rock the empyrean. 


Poor Father must have changed a lot. 
He had a habit (now he’s shed it) 
Of patronising “‘ Unser Gott,” 
And going shares in all the credit; 
To-day he wears a humbler air, 
And leaves to Heaven the whole affair. 


He's modified his sanguine view 
About the foes he meant to batter; 
He talks no more of barging through ; 
He frankly owns it’s just a matter 
Of hanging on and sitting tight, 
Possibly through the Ewigkert. 


“TI never speak in boastful vein ; 

No Prussian does,” he tells the Army. 
It really looks as if his brain 

Is going “ gugga,” which is barmy ; 
He's done some talking through his hat, 
But never quite such tosh as that. 


How to correct the sad decline 
Which takes this form of futile prattle ? 
That pious feat might yet be mine 
If I could only win a battle; 
Cases are known of mental crocks 
Restored by sharp and staggering shocks. 
O 


‘ 





HOT WEATHER CORRESPONDENCE. 
(In the manner of various contemporaries.) 
AnimaL Lapour. 
Corelli Parade, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Dear Sim,—I seem to have read somewhere of the 


extreme sagacity and intelligence shown by the baboons 


of South Africa, some of whom, as well as I remember, are 


_employed as porters and, I think, station-masters on the 
_ railways in the interior of Cape Colony. My gardener 
_ and coachman having both been called up, it has occurred 
| to me that I might find efficient substitutes for them in 
| these excellent animals. 


Perhaps you or some of your readers would kindly inform 
me what it would cost to import two trustworthy baboons, 
also what would be a fair wage to give them ; whether they 
would come under the provisions of the National Insurance 





Act, and whether they are vegetarians or carnivorous? 
Any other information bearing on their tastes and habits 
would be gratefully received by 

Yours faithfully, (Mrs.) Amanpa BLEEK. 


(You should communicate with the Director of the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. We believe that 
baboons can be booked at special rates. Possibly they 
might be allowed to work their passage over as stokers ? 
As regards wages, payment in kind is generally preferred 
to money. The baboon is a vegetarian but no bigot, and 
will eat mutton chops without protest. The great American 
‘nature historian, Warp, tells us that we should not give 
| the elephant tobacco, but lays no embargo on its being 
offered to baboons. They are addicted to spirituous 
‘liquors, and on the whole it is best to get them to take 
the pledge. A valued correspondent of ours, Canon 
Phibbs, once had a tame gorilla which invariably accom- 
| panied Mrs. Phibbs at Penny Readings; but this interesting 
animal died suddenly from a surfeit of mushrooms, and 
Canon Phibbs has also joined the majority.—Ep. Daily 
| Swallow.] 





PoopLES ON THE LAND. 
Kimono Cottage, Camberley. 
Dear Srr,—Poodles have from time immemorial been 
employed to hunt for and dig out truffles in France. May 
I suggest to all owners of dogs of this highly intelligent 
breed that they should use them (1) for digging in gardens 
and allotments ; (2) in place of caddies on golf links? May 
I add that poodles ought not to be shaved with a safety- 
|razor, but should be trimmed by a topiary expert ? 
I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, Maistre Mrmram. 
[We are most grateful to our correspondent for her 
|information and the humane suggestion with which it is 
jcoupled. ‘Truffle-hunting is indeed a noble sport. 
Ep. Daily Scoop.) 
| “Kin THAT Fry.” 
| Limejuice Villa, Leighton Buzzard. 
| Dear Sir,—As a dead set is being made against dogs 
|by some uncompromising food economists, may I point 
}out on behalf of our four-footed friends what admirable 
| service they render the community by the destruction of 
|flies? My Irish terrier, Patsy, spends half his time catch- 
|ing blue-bottles—indeed, my husband, who is of a mathe- 
matical turn, estimates that he accounts for several hundreds 
levery day. Faithfully yours, VERAX. 
| [Patsy has indeed deserved well of the commonwealth. 
Some official recognition is clearly called for, preferably 
'a special collar—unstarched, of course—recording his 
| services.—Ep. Weekly Sempleton.] 


Mazawattee Mansions, Matlock. 
| Dear Sir,—I have had since 1912 a Pomeranian dog 
\of good pedigree. Wishing to give him a chance, I changed 
‘his name from Fritz to Jock, but he refuses to answer to 
ithe new title. As it is impossible to deport him to his 
native land, I think of presenting him to a German Prisoners 
| Camp in the neighbourhood, but before doing so should be 
glad of your advice. Yours anxiously, Puzzep. 


| 

| [The problem is a difficult one, but we see no reason for 
vetoing our correspondent’s generous proposal. The posi- 

| tion of neutral dogs is also puzzling. Only the other day we 

heard of a Great Dane who could not be taught to “die for 
the King "—doubtless on conscientious grounds. The feel- 
ings of the mites in a Dutch cheese, again, ought to be 

| considered.—Ep. Conscience. | 


| How To ProviIpE ror Poms. 
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THE KAISER MAKES A CHANGE 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


Wuen we have finished es ao, Bay 
the day, have stropped our gory sabres, 
hung our horses up to dry are sit- 
ting about after mess, girths slackened 
and pipes aglow, it is a favourite pas- 
time of ours to discuss what we are 
going to do after the War. 

William, our mess president and trans- 
port officer, says frankly, ‘ Nothing.” 
Three years’ continuous struggle to 
keep the mess going in whiskey and 
soda and the officers’ kit down to two 
hundred and fifty pounds per officer has 
made an old man of him, once so full 
of bright quips and conundrums. The 
moment Hipenpure chucks up the 
sponge off goes William to Chelsea 
Hospital, there to spend the autumn 








means the country will be cleared of 
its explosive matter and I shall be able 
to spend my declining years in Park 
Lane, or, anyway, Tooting. 

Our Albert Edward has not been 
making any plans as to his future 
lately, but just now it looks very much 
as if his future will be spent in gaol. 
It happened this way. He had been 
up forward doing some O. Pipping. 
While he was there he made friends | 
with a battery and persuaded the poor | 
fools into doing some shooting under | 
his direction. He says it is great fun 
sitting up in your O. Pip, a pipe in your 
teeth, a telescope clapped to your blind 
eye, removing any parts of the land- 
scape that you take a dislike to. 

“TI don’t care for that tree at 
A 29.b.5.8",” you say to the telephone. | 











of his days pitchi 
the yarn po" Ht 
ing his honourable 
sears gained in many a 
bloody battle in the 
mule lines. 

So much for William. 
The Skipper, who is as 
sensitive to climate as 
a lily of the hot-house, 
prattles lovingly during 
the summer months of 
selling ice-creams to the 
Kskimos, and during | 
the winter months of | 
peddling roast chest-| ~\Wig 
nuts im Timbuctoo.) > / TY 
MacTavish and the| °'?%%4 


Babe propose, under 






Site 
“OT “A 
“pee 








de commerce of Vava- 
seur and Montmorency, 
to open pawn - shops 
among ¢X-munition-'__—_ 
workers, and thereby accumulate old 
masters, grand pianos and diamond 
tiaras to export to the United States. 
Vor myself 1 have another plan. 

There is a certain historie wood up 


| north through which bullets whine, 


shells rumble and no bird sings. After 
the War I am going to float a company, 
purchase that wood and turn it into a 
pleasure-resort for the accommodation 
of tourists. 

There will be an entrance fee of ten 
franes, and everything else will be extra. 

Tea in the dug-out—ten franes. 
Trips through trenches, accompanied 
by trained guides reciting selected 
passages from the outpourings of our 
special correspondents — ten francs. 
At night grand 8.0.8. rocket and Very 
light display—ten franes. While for 
a further twenty francs the tourist 
will be allowed to pick “P as many 
souvenirs in the way of rolls of barbed 
wire, dud bombs and blind crumps as 





he can stagger away with. By this 
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FORCE OF HABIT. 


Farmer. “IP YOU’VE FINISHED PLOUGHIN’ THIS ’ERE FIELD WHAT'RE YOU 
DOIN’ SCRATCHIN’ ABOUT, WITH THAT STICK?” 
OC 3 War-worker (formerly humorous artist), “OH, JUST SIGNING MY NAME.” 





terrier, bringing with them a long naval 





The unpleasantness spread, fortwenty- | 
four hours later came a chit for our | 
Albert Edward, saying if he had nothing | 
better to do would he drop in and swop 
yarns with the General at noon that 
day? Our Albert Edward made his 
will, pulled on his parade boots, drank 
half a bottle of brandy neat, kissed us 
farewell and rode off to his doom. As 
he passed the borders of the camp The 
O’Murphy uncorked himself from a 
drain, and, seeing his boon-companion 
faring forth a-horse, abandoned the rat- 
strafe and trotted after him. 

A word or two explaining The | 
O’Murphy. Two years ago we were 
camped at one end of a certain damp 
dark gully up north. Thither came a 
party of big marines and a small Irish 


gun, which they cov- 
ered with a camouflage 
A of sackcloth and ashes 
and let off at intervals. 
Whenever the long gun 
was about to fire the 
small dog went mad, 
bounced about behind 
the gun-trail like an 
indiarubber ball, in an 
ecstasy of expectation. 
When the great gun 
boomed he = shrieked 
with joy and shot away 
up the gully looking for 
the rabbit. The poor 
little dog’s hunt up and 
down the gully for the 
rabbit that never had 
been was one of the | 
most pathetic sights I | 
ever saw. That so 
many big men with 
_} such an enormous gun 





“It’s altogether too crooked (or too |should miss the rabbit every time was 


straight). Off with its head!” and, hey 
presto! the offending herb is not. Or, 
“That hill at C 39.d.7.4” is quite absurd ; 
it’s ridiculously lop-sided. I think 
we'll have a valley there instead.” 
And lo! the absurd excrescence goes 
west in a puff of smoke. 

Our Albert Edward spent a most 
enjoyable week altering the geography 
of Europe to suit his taste. Then one 
morning he made a trifling error of 
about thirty degrees and some few 
thousand yards and removed the wrong 


gon 

“One village looks very much like 
another, and what are a few thousand 
yards this way or that in a war of 
world-wide dimensions? Gentlemen, 
let us not be trivial,” said our Albert 
Edward to the red-hatted people who 
came weeping to his O. Pip. Neverthe- 
less some unpleasantness resulted, and 
our Albert Edward came home to shelter 








in the bosom of us, his family. 


gradually killing him with disgust and | 
exasperation. 

Meeting my groom one evening I | 
spoke of the matter to him, casually | 
mentioning that there was a small | 
countryman of ours close at hand break- | 
ing his heart because there never was | 
any rabbit. I clearly explained to my | 
groom that I was suggesting nothing, 
dropping no hints, but I thought it a | 
pity such a sportsman should waste his | 
talents with those sea-soldiers when | 
there were outfits like ours about, offer- | 
ing all kinds of opportunities to one of 
the right sort. I again repeated that I 
was making no suggestions and passed 
on to some other subject. 

Imagine my astonishment when, on | 
making our customary bi-weekly trek | 
next day, I discovered the small terrier | 
secured to qur tool-limber by a piece of } 
baling-wire, evidently enjoying the trip 
and abusing the limber-mules as if he 
had known them all his life. Since he 
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Tommy reporttr 7 himself to Sergeant aft 


Sergeant. “ WHERE WAS IT?” 





had insisted on coming with us there 
was nothing further to be said, so we 


| christened him “The O’Murphy,” at- 


| tached him to the strength for rations 
| and discipline, and for two years he has 


shared our joys and sorrows, our billets 
and bully-beef, up and down the land of 
Somewheres. 

sut if was with our Albert Edward 
he got particularlychummy. They had 
the same dislike of felines and the same 
taste in biscuits. Thus when Albert 
Edward rode by, ears drooping, tail 
tucked in (so to speak), en route to the 
shambles, The O’Murphy saw clearly 
that here was the time to prove his 
friendship, and trotted along behind 
On arriving at H.Q. the comrades shook 
paws and licked each other good-bye. 
Then Albert Edward stumbled within 
and The O’Murphy hung about out- 
side saucing the brass-collared Staff 
dogs and waiting to gather up what 
fragments remained of his 
body after the General had done with 
it. His interview with the General 
our Albert Edward prefers not to de- 
scribe ; it was too painful, too humiliat- 
ing, he says. That a man of the 
General's high position, advanced age 


chum 3 





and venerable appearance could lose 


a 
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v search for lost bayonet) 
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Tommy. “ON THE TOF O' MA 





“AH 'VE FOUND ME BAGGINET.” 


Goon.” 











his self-control to such a degree was a 
terrible revelation to Albert Edward. 
‘ Let us draw a veil over that episode,” 
he said. 
3ut what happened later on he did 
consent to tell us. When the General 
had burst all his blood vessels, and 
Albert Edward was congratulating him- 
self that the worst was over, the old man 
suddenly grabbed a Manual of Military 
hurled it into a corner 
a table, whence issued 
grunts and squeals. 
‘ ‘came the voice of the Gen- 
eral from under the table. “ Of all con- 
did youseethat?”’ 


Law off his desk, 
and dived unde 


ino unds 





ee Unik 


, 7 ' 
founded Impudence 


Albert Edward made noises in the 
negative. “A rat. by golly !” hoomed 
the venerable warrior, “big as a calf, 


came out of his hole and stood staring 
at me. Damn his impudence ! I cut off 
his retreat with the manual and he’s 
somewhere about here now. Flank 
him, will you: 

As Albert Edward moved to a flank 
there came sounds of another violent 
scuffle under the table, followed by a 
glad whoop from the General, who 
emerged rumpled but triumphant. 

“Up-ended the waste-paper basket 
on him,” he panted, dusting his knees 


| with a handkerchief. “And now, me 


lad, what now, eh?” 
| “Fetch a dog, Sir,” answered Albert 
Edward, mindful of his friend The 
'O'Murphy. The General sneered, “ Dog 
be blowed! What’s the matter with 
, the old-fashioned cat? I've got a plain 
tabby with me that has written standard 
works on ratting.” He lifted up his 
voice and bawled to his orderly to bring 
one Pussums. “ Had the old tabby for 
years, me lad,” he continued ; “ brought 
it from home carry it round with me 
everywhere ; and I don’t have any rat 
troubles. Orderly! 

‘“Fellers come out here with St 
Bernard dogs, shot-guns, poison, bear- 
traps and fishing-nets and never get 
a wink of sleep for the rats, while one 

cat my old Pussums 
where is that 


common like 
would Oh, 
founded feller?” 
He strode to the door and flung it 
| open, admitting, not an orderly but ‘The 
|O’Murphy, who nodded pleasantly to 
him and trotted across the room, tail 
twinkling, love-light shining in his eyes, 
and deposited at Albert Edward's feet 
his offering, a large dead tabby cat. 
Albert Edward remembers no more. 
He had swooned. PATLANDER, 


con- 
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"NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 


that without impairing your position 
as the head of the house, But I 


| of her, and I knew that if she began to 
| argue I should be expected to take 


| that is a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| yourself about it,” said — rather 
i 


| that I allowed myself to be carried 


_ was possible. Cook, as I left her, 
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Cuapter I. 
“I wisn you would speak to Cook 


nervously. “The whole thipg depends 
upon.her, and everyone says the chief 
difficulty is to get one’s servants into 
line.” 

“Tt seems hardly my department,” 
said I. 

“No,” my wife admitted, “but I 
believe it would impress her. She is 
not in the least impressed by me.” 

I saw at once I should have to do it; 
you can't run away from a thing like 


dreaded it. I have always been afraid 


what pd wife calls a firm line, and 
ways most uncomfortable. I 
wanted to have her up to my study, so 
that I should have the moral support 
of encyclopedias and things that she 
doesn’t understand; but my wife was 
convinced that I ought to mark the im- 
portance of the occasion by presenting 
royself in the kitchen, I hadn’t been 
down that stair for months and months. 
All this happened weeks ago, when the 
Devonport rations were proposed... . 
I took my stand with my back to the 
fire, conscious of a listening kitchen- 
maid behind the scullery door, and after 
asking if the range continued to give 
satisfaction I opened on the general 
question of submarines. But Cook 
had the better of me there. I had 
forgotten that she has a son on a sub- 
marine. I spoke of the serious position 
of the country, and Cook cheerfully 
assented. (For her part she often said 
to Jane that we were goin’ 'eadlong into 
trouble.) I spoke, in general terms, of 
economy, and found we were in com- 
plete agreement. (‘Only last night I 
says to Jane, ‘ Waste not, want not’ 
must be our motter.”) Then I an- 
nounced the amount of the Devonrort 
rations and repeated them twice mcst 
impressively. Cook appeared to be 
going through a number of swift pro- 
fessional calculations. (‘ Six times four 
is twenty-four, and six times two-and- 
three-quarters is—m—m—m—m— 
carry one—is sixteen and a-half, but 
syrup might do for the batter.”) Well, 
Sir, she would try. She would keep 
a book, “and every hounce that came 
into this house—be it rabbit or be it 
liver—shall be put down.” 
I was so pleased with her attitude 


away rather, and we a before the 
conference ended that we would try to 
improve upon Lord Devonport if it 








impressed me as an heroic figure, facing 
a grim future with a high heart. 

“You did it beautifully, dear,” said 
my wife as I came out. She also had 
been listening behind the other door. 


Cuapter IT. 


Weeks passed. My only desire was 
to dismiss the whole question from my 
mind. Like Luoyp Grorce in the 
House of Commons I had 4 youn 
and made my statement, and I was 
content to leave the whole matter to 
my wife. I do not mean to say that I 
did not observe sundry innovations in 
the food supply. Funny-looking scones 
came up that tasted rather of pea-soup ; 
some of the meat dishes had a sort of 
padded-out aspect, and it was difficult 
to get quite away from oat-meal. But 
I had no cause to complain. It is only 
in the last ten days that the situation 
has become grave. Barer and barer is 
the board. I have even had to make 
suggestions. I proposed that bacon, 
for instance, might be allowed to re- 
appear on Sundays. Very well, said 
my wile patiently, she would see 
what she could do. I wondered if 
buttered toast had been finally ban- 
ished for the Duration. She hoped 
not. But I gave up that policy, for I 
found that whenever I recovered some 
such fugitive from our table some- 
thing else was certain to disappear. 

My eyes were opened to it at last. I 
saw that the establishment was going 
rapidly downhill. And I could get no 
real satisfaction from my wife. She 


would make vague promises of reform; | 


she would undertake to do her best; 


and she would begin to talk brightly | 


about something else. 

And then I wanted to ask the Harri- 
sons to lunch. That brought on the 
crisis, for 1 formulated a minimum 
demand of a leg of mutton or a pair 
of fowls. 

“I don’t see how it’s possible, 
dear,” said my wife. 
sorry.” 

“You are keeping something back 
from me,” said I. “Tell me, whose is 
the ‘Hidden Hand’ that is running 
this blockade?” 

“It’s Cook.” 

“Oh, Cook.” 

“Yes, ever since you gave her that 
awful slanging about patriotism she 
has been grinding me down more 
and more. She's always plotting 
and scheming and telling me that 
she must keep the book down for the 
good of the country. I can see that 
Jane isn’t getting sufficient nourish- 
ment. If I were to propose a pair 
of fowls for lunch I know that she 
would say it was her duty to remind 
me that we were a beleaguered city. 


! 


And yet I don’t want to discourage 
eee 

“That's very awkward,” said I, 
“What in the world are we to do 
about the Harrisons ? ” 

“I know,” said my wife suddenly. 
“Ask them on Saturday. Cook's go- 
ing to Plymouth for the week-end to 
| see her son,” 
| “Qh, good,” said I. 
|have a blow-out.” 

“ And we won’t put it down in the 
book.” 

“ No, not a hounce of it.”’ 

So that is what we are going to do | 
about the Harrisons. But it doesn't 
touch the larger question. Our prob- 
lem, you will see, is very different | 
from that of other people, and my wife | 
smiles a pale wan smile when she | 
hears her friends endlessly discussing | 
ways and means of keeping within | 
Lord Devonrort’s rations. What we 
want is to discover a means of getting | 
back to that lavish and generous stan- | 
dard of living. Bis. | 








“And we will | 


~ 





CHARADE OF THE RELUCTANT 
ECONOMIST. 
Unconscious that the times are strange, 
Enthroned in cushioned ease and 
quiet, 
My first foresees not any change 
In his luxurious canine diet. 





While I, his master and his lord, 

| A hearty breakfast-eater reckoned, 
| No longer at my frugal board 

| Enjoy the pleasures of my second. 


Controllers !—I detest the tribe ; 
| Freedom I hold in deep devotion ; 
| Why should they want to circumscribe 


| My powers of rapid locomotion ? 


| My whole I can no longer buy, — 
‘Tis useless to attempt to beg it; 
' And whether it be wet or dry 


| Three times in four I have to leg it. | 
“I am 80 | 





“In the Commons this afternoon Mrs. 


Macpherson said recent fighting in Southern | 
| Palestine had resulted in the capture of a 


| Turkish advanced position.” 

Nottingham Evening Post. 
The lady seems, without waiting for | 
‘the Franchise Bill, to have captured an | 
advanced position herself. 


‘Good Bed room and sitting room, bath, h. | 
and c., in lovely secluded garden, Hants.” 


Very proper. Baths should always be. 
taken in seclusion. 





“Deland is a church-going community, | 
with Baptist, Presbyterian, two Methodists, | 
Christian, Episcopalian and Roman Catholic | 
churches.” —American Paper. 

We are so glad the Christians were not | 
forgotten. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE GREAT FOOD PROBLEM. 


Ray 
SOK 











GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL ASCERTAINING WHETHER FOOD GIVEN TO FOWLS IS FIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION, 


VICARIOUS REPRISALS. 


| Never countenanced the Hun in any sort of way— 

{le always does what isn’t done and won't learn how to 
play— 

But never have I felt estranged quite as I do to-day. 








Till now I've strafed him like the rest, as natural and 
right, 

But now my spirit is obsessed by bitter private spite ; 

\nd if he wants to know the cause—no mail came up 
to-night. 


Che sun must plod his weary course, the long night wax 
and wane, 

To-day’s strong rumours lose their force for others as 
insane, 

The ration cart crawl up once more before we hope again. 


Who is to blame what man can guess? I do not want to 
know, 
The U-Boats or the Q.M.S., the Censor or the snow— 


It cannot modify the fact that warps my nature so. 


Although I may not vent my spleen upon the stricken 


Mess, 
Where fancies of what might have been add gall to bitter- 
ness, 


I mean to cause some sentient thing confusion and distress. 


And who so handy as the Hun? I know what I will do, 
[ will prevent to-morrow’s sun with avid zeal and new, 
Petaking rae to some O. Pip that gives a charming view ; 











Each Teuton nose that dares to lift 
ground 

Shall be saluted with its swift and dedicated round, 

Till all the burrows of the Bosch with panic 
resound. 


above the tunnelled 





shall | 


And by this wrath it shall be known when there is mn 


del: ay, 
Till far be yond my trembling zone pale Hun to Hun sh: | 
say, 


“It’s no use crying Kamerad—he's had no mail to-day!" 





= 


Unchained. 


‘* FIGHTING IN PORTUGUESE 





East AFRICA. 
also fought a vigorous action, inflicting 
—Evening Chronicle. 


The gorgonzola column 
great losses on the rebels.’’ 


“The standard ship now being built in British shipyards to make 
good the loss of tonnage due to submarine warfare, is of about 8,000 
tons, and all the ships already laid down are of identical pattern. 

Eight thousand tons seers to have been hit upon as a middle size 
between 6,000 and 10,000 tons.”—Pearson's Weekly. 


A very good hit too. 


From an Indian cinema advertisement :— 


‘The Marble Heart’ from ‘King Baggot’ A splendid drama 
des tin with the loves of a young sculptor whose ‘depts partake of 
an astral separation from his own self, and carry him to the scenes of 
the times in which his 3 statues were living persons. We are intro- 
duced to old Greece, and meet Diagones; Georges; Philideas and 
live over again the old times.”—Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore). 


But with a lot of nice new friends. 
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AGAINST TYRANNY. 


Russia (drawing her sword again in the common cause). “IF I CAN'T KEEP FAITH WITH 
FRIENDS OF FREEDOM, HOW AM I FIT TO BE FREE?” 
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Short. “W® MUST WAIT TILL THE BOYS COME MARCHING HOME, AND THEN THE PROFITS "LL GO UP.” 
Codlin, “On, WILL THEY? MEBBE THAT BOMBIN’'LL HAVE MADE ’EM PRETTY TIDY SHOTS.” 
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WHO SHALL DECIDE? 
(An echo of the Romney cause célébre.) 

In view of the attacks on their hon- 
ourable calling by Sir Taomas Jackson 
and others, in The Times and elsewhere, 
the Art crities of London called a publi¢ 
meeting to consolidate their position. 
The Chair was taken by Sir Wimt1am 
RicHMOND, who was supported by Mr. 
Humpnry Warp, Mr. A. S. Tempe, 
and numerous other gentlemen who 
know a Romney when they see it, or 
who earn an honest livelihood by dis- 
tributing adjectives, good or bad, among 
painters. 

Sir Writiam Ricumonp, referring to 
a recent lawsuit, said that it was mon- 
strous that careful conclusions based 
upon @ long life of study should be 
upset by the production of a pencil 
sketch, and he called for the removal 
of Mr. Justice Darina from the Bench. 
Art criticism was not a mere matter of 
caprice, as people were now pretending, 
but an exact science. If a qualified 
man, not only a theorist but a practical 
craftsman, after years of preparation, 
stated that a picture was by such and 
such a painter, it was by him. The 
mere fact that someone named Oz1as 
Houmpnry had made a small sketch 


~~ 


resembling a large oil painting proved jroom.) The shade, continuing, caused | 
some consternation by stating that tlie | 


nothing. (Loud cheers.) The speaker | 
picture which had led to litigation the 


said that he was glad to hear those | 

sounds. But he would go further. The| other day was by no means the only | 
conclusion of the recent case was de- | supposed Romney that he had painted. | 
scribed as dramatic. He had a far; He could name several in collections 
more dramatic possibility up his sleeve. | within a mile or two of the spot where | 
Suppose it should be discovered—as it | he was then standing. (At this point 
might be, nothing being impossible—| Mr. Humpary Warp swooned and was 
suppose it should be discovered that | carried out by Mr. Roperts.) 


Romney chose to paint some of his 

ictures under the pseudonym of Oz1as 

umPpHRY. What then? (Terrific sen- 
sation.) They had all heard of the 
SHAKSPEARE-Bacon controversy. The 
Romney-Humpasry controversy might 
be destined to eclipse that. (Profound 
excitement.) He, the speaker, person- 
ally was not prepared to let the matter 
rest where it did. His honour as an 
Art critic was at stake. 

An even greater sensation was caused 
at this juncture by a rush of cold air 
in the hall, followed by the appearance 


Mr, A. 8S. Tempie remarked that no 
doubt the shade of Ozitas Humpnury 
| attended that meeting in all gocd faith, 
ibut for his part he thought that he 
would have shown better taste had he 
kept away. In fact everyone would be | 
|happier if Ozias Humpury had never 
existed. It was not Art critics that 
should be pitched into, but painters 
whose styles resembled each other. 
They were the real nuisance. It was 
the duty of artists to be distinctive, and 
it was the duty of Art critics to keep 
them so. No doubt, as SHAKSPEARE 








(Here the Chairman hurriedly left the' unless he knew who painted it; and 


of a ghostly shape, which announced | knew, there was a certain humour to be 
itself to be the shade of Oz1ss Hvum-| extracted from men who were exactly 
puRy himself. If anyone doubted his/| alike, such as the two Dromios, but 
identity or suggested that he did not; when painters painted alike there was 
paint his own pictures he should take | no fun in it at all. 

very prompt action indeed. The art} Mr. Jonn Situ testified to the fact 
of haunting was by no means extinct.|that he had no interest in a picture 
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| even then he was not interested unless | 
| the name of the painter was a familiar 
| one. If Art critics provided these names, 

| it was obviously desirable that their 
services should be retained; but it was 
| confusing if the Art critics disagreed 

| among themselves. All he asked was 

that when they thus disagreed they 

‘should all equally fix on well-known 

| names, even though they were different 

ones. Names such as ReEyYNoLps, 

GAINSBOROUGH, LEADER and GorTzE 

were well known and inspired confi- 

dence. Strange names merely irri- 

tated. In visiting the Royal Academy, 

for example, he personally always 

bought a catalogue and confined his | 
attention to the pictures of the more | 
famous artists. In this way he ensured | 
a pleasant afternoon. If there was still 

any doubt as to the merit of a picture, 

he inquired the price and was guided 

by the size of that. 

Sir Frepertck Wepmore said that 
to decry the value of Art criticism was 
absurd. It was only through the efforts 
of their literary henchmen that some 
painters could be known at all. The 
better the picture the more words ought 
to be written about it, at so much a 
word. It was impossible to over-esti- | 
mate the importance of fitting every 
brush-mark with the adequate epithet. 
He himself had devoted a long life to 
this task and he intended to continue | 
doing so. (Loud cheers.) 

The Editors of the Sketch and Tatler, 
speaking in unison, said that not only 
was there too much talk about pic- 
tures, but there were far too many 
pictures. Artists ought not to be en- 
couraged in the way they are. The 
world was never so happy as in the} 
interval between the of the! 
“ Monna Lisa” and its recovery. We 
should apply our enthusiasm to the 
stage—to actors and, above all, to 
actresses. 

The Editors of The Daily Mirror and 
The Daily Sketch, also speaking in uni 
son, said they agreed to a large extent 
with the last speakers. It would not 
really matter if every painting disap- 
peared, so long as the camera remained, 
One living photographer was better 
than a thousand dead Masters. 
| Sir Craupe Parurs asked how the 
Masters would ever have been called 
Masters had it not been for the critics. 
| Painters merely painted and left it 
there; it was the critics who decided 
| whether or not they should be immortal, 
| and whether their pictures should be 
worth tens or thousands. 

Mr. Marton SprecMann said that no 
| one would deny that the contemplation 
of pictures, even those of Saints or| 
Holy Families, had given enormous} 
pleasure. But why? Not because the 
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The “ Nut” of the Regiment (reading Army order re dress). “BY Jove, MAJOR, THIS 18 
SERIOUS! SHIRTS, COLLARS AND TIES HAVE GOT TO BE THE SAME COLOUR AS UNIFORM, 
IT JOLLY WELL MEANS THAT WE'LL HAVE TO GET A NEW UNIFORM EVERY TIME WE HAVE 
A COLLAR WASHED.” ° 








crowds that flocked to the galleries| speaker seemed to think, but the pain. 








really cared for them, but because gifted | The sooner the public got that fact into | 


writers had for centuries been setting | its thick head the better would it be for 
up hypnotic sug 


way was pleasure to be obtained. He|souled as to allow stuffy conventions to 


gestions that in this|those artists who were not so clay- | 


had often seen men and women stand- interfere with the development of their | 


ing before a canvas of RemBRanpt, | personality. 
hating the grubby muddle of it in their 
hearts, but adoring it in their heads— | never heard so much talk about pictures, 
all because some well-known critic had | with so little reference to himself. It 
told them to. Their pleasure, however, | was he who invented “The Birth of a 
was real, and therefore it should, in a/ Nation” and “ Intolerance,” and he 
world of sadness, be encouraged, and | was the Picture King, and as such he 
consequently Art critics should be en-} wished to tell them that the best Art 
couraged. leritic in the world couldn't hold a 

Mr. Rocer Fry here rose to point} candle to a very ordinary Press agent. 
out that the test of a picture is not the|(Uproar, during which the meeting 
pleasure which it imparts, as the last | broke up.) 


Mr. D. W. Grirrita said that he had | 
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MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS O'REILLY. 
Tue Great Doo Fianr. 
Nexr to the beauty of its girls my 
little Western home is noted for two 


_ things—the ferocity of its dogs and its 


bountiful provision for assuaging an 
attack of thirst, For the latter there 
are fifteen houses, ten of which have 
licenees and the rest back-doors. We 
are by birth a temperate people, but 
there is much salt in the air. 

Our dogs are very like ourselves, as 
peaceable and well-conducted as can be, 
except when some rascal takes up their 


challenge and makes faces at them or 


| trails a tail of too much pretension and 


too suddenly in their neighbourhood. 


Then the fur is apt to fly. 


| fight is!” 


| said this to me only last evening. 


“ What a degrading spectacle a dog- 
Moriarty, who takes up the 
colleetion in ehureh and has thus a 
semi-ecclesiastical status in life, ; 


whieh shows itself in his speech, 





will be only one dog in the Ballybun | mal at his heels to show me Malligan’s 
census.” I had my doubts, as I know letter and discuss his wrongs, before 


the local dog, which would have the} he went round to talk dog with the | 


His shortest way to Mulligan’s 


hide off an elephant if it barked. But | writer. 
Elixir, 


Billy O’Brien is a stranger, or as we say | was through my back-yard. 


| 


“transplanter ” in our part of Ireland, | without anybody's permission, at once | 
his grandfather being the first of his | started to break his way through in | 
branch to transplant himself here, and order to tell Mulligan’s dog to his face | 


he did not then know much about the! what he thought of him. 


He had | 


higher education of dog, though he is| hardly set a paw in it when an infuri- | 


an admirable inspector of schools. ‘ated ball of fur lit somewhere out of | 
But he thought he did, and he had|space on to his back, cursing and | 
an educational theory which was all|spitting and tearing the hair out in 
his own. He claimed that a dog is|slathers. This new enemy was my | 
what he eats, and he simply spent! wife’s tortoise-shell kitten Emmeline, | 
pounds on that dog’s education. In a| whose existence I had for the moment | 
month or two Elixir, which was the forgotten, but who owns that backyard 
dog's name, could swallow curries with-| and whose permission had not been 
out winking which would bring tears to | asked. 
the eyes of an Oriental Potentate,and| What was left of Elixir let a yell out 
he would howl if he was given water/of it like a foghorn and bolted. It 
without Worcester Sauce. ‘returned twenty-four hours later with 
— fee \its tail between its legs, a con- 
|vineced pacifist. The disgusted 





There were about a hundred of 
us trying to hide this degrad- 
ing spectacle from the police 
and other innocent people, and 
Moriarty had just lost three- 
and-sixpence on Casey's dog. 
« A degrading spectacle indeed,” 
said I. “If Casey’s dog had 
held out two minutes longer he 
had the other dog beat. I am 
disappointed in Casey’s d 

lt was degrading, and I am glad 
[ had only half-a-crown on it. 
So I paid up to our collector of 
rates and taxes and came home. 

This little incident made me 
think of Billy O’ Brien, our next- 
door neighbour, Billy had one!“ 
passion in life, and that was the rearin 
of a dog that could whip any combi- 
nation in the vicinity. 

Billy said life wasn't worth living if 
he could not walk in the streets with- 
out some neighbour’s dog beating his. 

silly had failed hitherto, and this is not 
surprising to one who knows the dogs 
of Ballybun, They are Irish terriers 
to a dog, and all of them living in- 
stances of the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. The air of Ballybun is 
bad for a dog with a weak chest who 
thinks he has a strong one. Billy 





_ experimented with many breeds and 


had many glimpses of success, but a 


| Ballyban dog always put an end to his 
| experiments. 


| achieved his aim at last. 


ht he had 
hen he re- 


Last year Billy tho 


_ turned from the sea-side he brought 
| with him a powerful dog of unknown 


breed and of the most colossal ugliness. 


He contided to me that he would not let 





him out on the street until his education 
was complete,‘‘and then,” said he, “there 





Wetare 
“R42 2. 


War Waiter. “An, SIR, IF ONLY THE WELL-TO-DO WOULD 
LEAVE BREAD FOR THE LESS FORTUNATE.” 





us up half the night shouting offensive | 
epithets across our wall at Mulligan’s | 
dog, who hurled them back at him. Find them and How to Cook them. 46 figs. 





O’Brien at once changed its 
‘name to Bertrand Russell, after 
some philosopher who palliates 
German methods of warfare, 
,and gave it to a tinker. 

O’Brien has abandoned 
theories about dogs and is now 
trying to encourage hygiene in 
our midst, and Mulligan is sleep- 
ing better than ever. 





An Unusual Recommendation. 

“Governess (Nursery), £40, seasick, 

one pupil, usual subjects, about 30.” 
Melbourne Argus, 


4 


“(Q. What is a Roster? 
pein ot oi tan “ i A. A Roster is a soldier who 
O’Brien’s theory may have been right, | frequently gets drunk or rowdy. Not 


Diner (choking). “Quick! Water! CRUMB IN ME THROAT.” | From a Cadets’ examination : 
| 
| 
J 


or else it was only hisdog’s liver that was | what could be called a steady man.” 


wrong, for very soon Elixir would keep | ———_-__-__— 
From a Publishers’ advertisement :— 
“Wild Foods of Great Britain: Where to 


Mulligan, who is a light sleeper, was Post free 1s. 9d." 


’ 5 . [ff a fics al *, wel +4 
much annoyed, and wrote O’Brien eight | The figs alone are worth the money. 


pages about it. 


He mentioned that he | ET EONS CP * ee 
p RE | ‘*Leytonstone’s best effort was by a wo e 
was a member of the Society for the | soldier, who at great risk of pneumonia 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and | gallantly rescued a number of women from a | 


that it was positive cruelty to keep | tramcar that couldn’t swim.”—Daily Sketch. 


these two animals separated a moment} The attention of the L.C.C. is respect- 
longer than was absolutely necessary. | fully called to this deficiency on the | 
He said that his conscientious objec- | part of its vehicle. 
tions to betting were well known and | 


= yy - = ' 
life-long, but that even they would not| “A vessel of 30,000 tons may be sunk, but 


; , on eatfa? : on the percentage table, such as the Admiralty | 
stand in the 00 of his wife's putting a | serves up to us, she occupies the same relative | 


fiver on their dog Stanislaus. He added | position as a one-ton yawl returning with a | 
a few remarks about O’Brien’s grand- | load of kippers.”—Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett in | 
father, the “transplanter”; but what |‘ The Sunday Times.” 
annoyed the owner of Elixir most was | Inquiries as to the locality of the kipper 
Mulligan’s remark that he had not seen | fishing-grounds should be addressed to 
the dog, but heard it was some new our contemporary. We ourselves hear 
kind of German pug. |that it is in the neighbourhood of the 
Billy came in with the libelled ani-| fried whitings. 
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Anxious voice (from motor-launch). “I 8AY, CAN YOU TELL ME EXACTLY WHERE I am?” 
Commander of destroyer. “ YES, DEAR OLD THING. YOU'RE IN THE NORTH SEA.” 





TO SMITH IN MESOPOTAMY. 


Master or Arts, how is it with you now ? 
Our spires stand up against the saffron dawn 
And Isis breaks in silver at the prow 
Of many a skiff, and by each dewy lawn 
Purple and gold the tall flag-lilies stand ; 
And SHELLEY sleeps above his empty tomb 
Hard by the staircase where you had your room, 
And all the scented lilacs are in bloom, 
But you are far from this our fairy-land. 


Your heavy wheel disturbs the ancient dust 
Of empires dead ere Oxford saw the light. 

Those flies that form a halo round your crust 
And crawl into your sleeping-bag at night 

Their grandsires drank the blood of Napir Suan, 
And tapped the sacred veins of SULEYMAN ; 
There flashed dread Trour’s whistling yataghan, 
And soothed the tiger ear of GENGHIZ KHAN 

The cream of Tartary’s battle-drunk “ Heiyah!” 


And yonder, mid the colour and the cries 
Of mosque and minaret and thronged bazaars 
And fringéd palm-trees dark against the skies 
Harun at Rascuip walked beneath the stars 
And heard the million tongues of old Baghdad, 
Till out of Basrah, as the dawn took wing, 
Came up the laden camels, string on string ; 
But now there is not left them anything 
Of all the wealth and wisdom that they had. 


Somehow I cannot see you, lean and browned, 
Chasing the swart Osmanli through the scrub 

Or hauling railroad ties and “ steel mild round ” 
Sunk in the sands of Irak to the hub, 








NS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Heaping coarse oaths on Mesopotamy ; 


But rather strewn in gentlemanly ease 

In some cool serdab or beneath the trees 

That fringe the river-bank you hug your knees 
And watch the garish East go chattering by. 


And at your side some wise old priest reclines 
And weaves a tale of dead and glorious days 
When Mamun reigned ; expounds the heavenly signs 
Whose movements fix the span of mortal days ; 
Touches on Afreets and the ways of Djinns; 
Through his embroidered tale real heroes pass, 
Rustvum the bold and Banram the wild ass, 
Who never dreamed of using poisoned gas 
Or spread barbed wire before the foeman’s shins. 


I think I hear you saying, ‘“ Not so much 

Of waving palm-trees and the flight of years ; 
It’s evident that you are out of touch 

With war as managed by the Engineers. 
Hot blasts of sherki are our daily treat, 

And toasted sandbills full of Johnny Turk 

And almost anything that looks like work, 

And thirst and flies and marches that would irk 
A cast-iron soldier with asbestos feet.” 


Know, then, the thought was fathered by the wish 
We oldsters feel, that you and everyone 
Who through the heat and flies conspire to dish 
The “ Drang nach Osten" of the beastly Hun 
Shall win their strenuous virtue’s modest wage. 
And if at Nishapur and Babylon 
The cup runs dry, we'll fill it later on, 
And here where Cherwell soothes the fretful don 


In flowing sherbet pledge our easeful sage. ALGOL. 
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APPROPRIATOR OF TUBERS. 
Ara time when not a potato was to 
be found in all i the Food 
Controller decided to form the Potato 
Appropriations ment. I was put 
_ at its head and received my orders direct 
from that supreme official. 

Up to the moment of being called 
upon to take up this important post I 
was a Captain on the Staff of an Artil- 
lery Headquarters, and my ignorance of 
the finer points of the potato was pro- 
found. It was therefore with some trepi- 
dation that I proceeded to hold a lengthy 
consultation with the Controller on 
the subject of the organisation and 
general duties of my department. My 
official title, I was told, was Appro- 
priator of Tubers. I was further in- 

formed that, until the department got 
| into the swing of routine, it had better 
| work under the direct supervision of 
| the Food Controller. I agreed. 

I was then taken into the Con- 

| troller’s confidence with regard to a 
certain matter, and it was suggested 

| that I should see to it. 

_ [| demurred on the ground that I did 

_ not yet feel myself a sufficient authority 

-on the potato to carry outsthis parti- 
cular duty; but the Controller over- 
came my objection by sending for a 
Mrs. Marrow, an expert on the Potato 
Utilisation Board, She appeared, a 
plump middle-aged lady, attired appro- 
priately in a costume of workmanlike 
simplicity. 

Thus reinforced, I ordered the car 
and drove to Whitechapel. At the end 
of a street whose gutters were full of 
vegetable garbage I stopped, and, de- 
scending, beckoned imperiously to an 
adjacent policeman. 

“On duty for the Food Controller, 
constable,” I said. “Take me to the 
nearest greengrocer, please.” 

He saluted respectfully and led the 
way to where a long queue, armed with 
« varied assortment of baskets and bags, 
waited impatiently and clamoured. A 
hush fell on our approach, Two more 
policemen who now appeared on the 
scene constituted themselves my re- 
tinue. Through a lane opened in the 
throng I made a stately entrance, Mrs. 
Marrow and the police bringing up the 
rear. I was confronted by a large 
flabby individual, who grasped a cab- 
bage in one hand mol a number of 
mangel-wurzels in the other. 

| “Good morning, Sir,” I remarked 
_ courteously but firmly. “You are the 
proprietor of this shop, I presume ?” 

His reply left no room for doubt. 

_ “Tam the A.T.,” I said impressively, 
| indicating the red bras of office 
presented to me by the Food Con- 
| troller. “ In case you do not know what 


fides. 





that means, I am the Appropriator 
of Tubers. A tuber, Sir, is a potato. 
Now it has been brought to the notice 
of my chief, the Food Controller, that 
certain vendors of vegetables are seek- 
ing to defraud the public by selling as 
potatoes a totally ditferent kind of vege- 
table disguised with colouring matter 
and rubbed with earth.” 

I paused to allow this weighty an- 
nouncement to sink in. My audience 
gaped. I continued— 

“ Acting on orders received from the 
Controller I am making a series of 
surprise inspections with a view to dis- 
covering the guilty parties, who will be 
proceeded against under section A, sub- 
section 2, paragraph 1,769 of Part ILI. 
of King’s Regs.—-I mean, the Defence 
of the Realm Act. I particularly wish 
you to understand,” I went on ruth- 
lessly, nipping an indignant protest in 
the bud, “‘ that I do not for a moment 
allege, suggest or insinuate that you 
specifically are one of these potato- 
swindlers ; nevertheless I have my 
duty to do, and I must ask you here 
and now to lay out your entire stock 
for inspection.” 

The flabby individual wiped his fore- 
head and signed to a trembling assist- 
ant. 

“Get’em art,” he said. “Fer Gawd's 
sake, get ‘em art!” 

Six bushel baskets of the precious 
vegetables were brought and laid in a 
row at my feet. 

“ Perhaps, Madam,” I said, turning 
to Mrs. Marrow, “ you will be so kind 
as to inspect these—ah, tubers. Mrs. 
Marrow,” I explained to the green- 
grocer, “the famous tuber expert.” 

In silence Mrs. Marrow began to over- 
haul the contents of the baskets, every 
now and then picking out a particularly 
choice specimen, which she added to an 
accumulating pile on the floor. 

“Aha! Suspects!” I exclaimed 
grimly. “I shall take all these to the! 
laboratory at the Food Controller's | 
Headquarters, where Mrs. Marrow will 
submit each tuber to a meticulous test | 
in order to satisfy herself as to its bona | 
You will be gratified to hear | 
that, should your potatoes prove to 
be all they seem, the Controller will | 
issue you a blue card, registering you | 
as a certified vendor of Government- | 
tested potatoes. This you may place’ 
in your window for the information of | 
your customers. If the test proves) 
unsatisfactory "’—I paused. In the) 
deathly silence the heavy breathing of 
Mrs. Marrow was distinctly audible— | 
“you will hear further,” I concluded. | 
“ Weigh these suspects.” 

They turned the scale at eighteen | 
pounds. 








be rendered unfit for consumption by 
the rigorous process through which 
they will be passed, I am empowered 
by the Food Controller to compen- 
sate you in advance, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding sevenpence per pound, out of 
the special appropriation funds, this 
sum to be returned in the event of the 
test proving unsatisfactory.” 

So saying I handed him ten-and- 
sixpence. The basket was carried out 
to the car by one of the guardians of 
law and order. Then I headed for 
Kensington. 

The Food Controller met us breath- 
lessly at the door. 

“ Oh, what darlings!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you think they will last out the 
master’s leave?” 

“ They ‘ve jolly well got to,” declared 
the master promptly. ‘“ There are 
limits, Elsie, to the elasticity of con- 
science. Besides, my ability to main- 
tain a flow of official phraseology is 
exhausted.” 

The Food Controller kissed me very 
sweetly. It was cheap at ten-and- 
sixpence. 





TURKISH MUSIC. 
[According to “a distinguished neutral” | 
there is a great demand in Constantinople | 
just now for pianos.] 
Or all occasions to unfaithful scoffers 
Given by Turkey in this year of 
grace, 
The unexpected homage that she offers | 
To the piano holds the foremost place. 


For Turkish music, vide Grove and 
others, 
Meant in the past the cymbals and 
big drum, 
And piccolo, a group which wholly 
smothers 
All other instruments and strikes | 
them dumb. 


Compared with this barbaric combina- 
tion 
The tinkling of the keys, so soft and 
clear, 
Is lacking in explosive concentration, 
And yet there’s more in them than 
meets the ear. 


At least, one reason for this revolution | 
Is plain; the keyboard, though its | 
tones are cold, 
Viewed as a means of rapid “execution” | 
Endears itself to Turks both Young | 
and Old. 





“M. Bratiano, Rumanian Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, has returned 
to Bukarest from Petrograd.”—The Times. 


The force of habit, we presume. How 


| surprised the German Governor must 
“Since in any case the potatoes will | have been to see him. 
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AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE “‘FORERUNNERS’ SOCIETY.” 
Artist. “I RATHER LIKE THAT.” Super-Critic. “Ban! Pretry-pretry! CHocoiate Box!” 
HEXAMETERS. | main question whether these hexameters are a success or 


|a failure. Now I have no hesitation whatever in admitting 
|my metrical ignorance and at the same time in denounc- 
ing as a fiasco the experiment of Dr. Brinces, I have 
ee spent some time in struggling with his hexameters; I 
metre in English poetry. It seems that our verse ‘S| have attempted to track his dactyls to their lair; I have 
accentual, whereas it ought to be quantitative—or it may | ¢,}lowed up what I took to be Lis spondees, and I am 
| thankful to say that I have managed to survive. 

Let me now give some examples, not composed, it is 
true, by the Laureate, but by myself. This is not an 
unfair proceeding, for it will serve to show the effect of 
Ibant Obscuri on a mind not too obtuse. I promise that 


I HAVE been examining a book by the Port Laureate, in 
whieh that learned and painstaking man puts forward for 


it all that I can’t be certain which is right, but I am sure 
that one of them is, and so I leave you to take your choice. 
Failing that, you can buy Dr. Brivaes’ book, which is 
entitled Ibant Obscuri (Oxford University Press), and 
thus expresses my inmost convictions about our great/the rules shall be observed. There shall be six feet in 
official poet and his followers. We are henceforth to each line, dactyls or spondees, and the fifth foot shall be a 


write hexameters in English on an entirely new plan, of} gactyl and the sixth a spondee or a trochee. Are you 
which the result is that they lose all likeness to any hexa-|,..4y?2 Go! 





meters previously encountered on the slopes of Parnassus 
or anywhere else and become something so blind and agetie now ome et be on oe oe oo Sott -_ 
ae J + . j n other words ras 1 ) 4 

staggering and dreadfully amorphous that the whole mind And fathers of families munched and grumbled at their break- 
of the reader rises up in revolt against them, fasts, 

That, at any rate, is my condition at this moment after Denouncing their bacon and not to be mollified with their 
going through a course of them. I notice that the reviewers — or tea, as the case might be, and the housewives reproved 

i “ " >I 1em, 

have been a little shy of these hexametric efforts. They Saying ‘twas impossible to control them with such an example, 


have mostly described them as “interesting experiments” 

and have applauded Dr. Brinces for his adventurous| Beyond the above I cannot go, but I must add that the 
industry and his careful scholarship, and thereafter they|lines are of the most perfect metrical lucidity and the 
have skirmished on the outskirts and have shown a dis-| purest melody when compared with some written by the 





inclination to come to grips with the Laureate on the} Laureate in Ibant Obscuri. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Me. H. G. Wetts also among the New Theologians is | 
not an entirely unexpected event. We have all had inti-| 
mation in his later writings of the coming of some such 
thesis as God, The Invisible King (Cassett). I can see 
the deans making mincemeat of the rash author. All's, 
well if they'll eat some of the meat. And they may. At) 
least this is no super-subtle modernist divine dealing out 
old coins — eT with a new image and 
superseription, but a plain blunt heretic who knows his’ 
mind (or, rather, mood). But it is a reverent, indeed, I 
dare to say, a noble book. The sanely and securely 
orthodox may read it with profit if with shock, It should 
brace their faith, and will rob them of nothing but a too- | 
ready doubt that so forthright a house-breaker may be a) 
builder in his own way. There is indeed more faith in 
these honest denials than in half the assents of the con- 
formists. Just because it is not a subtle book it should 


because the author possesses a wonderfully delicate gift of | 
, satire and a power of character delineation that never gets | 


out of hand, she has written a novel deserving of more praise 
than the usual reviewer, all too timid of superlatives, may 
venture to give. Comparisons in criticism are dangerous, 
but Miss Srern’s philosophy strongly calls to mind Butier’s 
The Way of Ali Flesh. At least there is the same mordant 
and rather hopeless analysis of the power for eyil in a too 
complicated world of impeccable people with no sense of | 
humour. And in Dermod’s case the effect is heightened by | 
the feeling that if he. had really been the irresponsible | 
creature he was suspected of being he would have come | 
much nearer to controlling his own destinies. He sowed | 
a decent regard for his obligations, and reaped a perfect | 


whirlwind of well-to-do respectability. Grand Chain is a | 


really remarkable novel, and no discriminating reader will 

overlook it. 
Was it not Mr. Arserr Cuevanier who used to sing 

some hortatory lyrics upon the inadvisability of intro- 


not be “dangerous.” It is romantic, rather ; inspired, you|ducing your donah to a pal? Something of this sort, | 
might loosely say. The Inder Expurgatorius will of course| mutatis mutandis in the matter of sex, might stand 





list it when they learn 
of it; but foolishly, 
because while the 
philosophy, the ecos- 
mology, the meta- 
physies may be ad- 
vanced (so advanced 
as to be called hasty 
and apt to run into 
the theological bar- 
rages), the religion, 
the mysticism, the 
‘conviction of sin,” 
the vision of the in- 
visibles, the percep- 
tion of the imponder- 
ables, are positive, | 


vivid, sincere, passion- | 





! 





“as the moral of That 
Red-headed Girl(JEn- 
KINS). Because no 


jheroine, got herself 
‘engaged to Dick than 
the arrival of auburn- 
tressed Sheila so daz- 
zled the youth that 
jin less time than it 
, takes to write he had 
| called the engagement 
‘off and prepared to 
marry the new-comer. 


‘matters, Sheila now 
jjilted him; where- | 
upon he fled back to 
Julia (meanwhile, 
though he knew it 


| sooner had Julia, the | 


_However, to square | 


: ° Resigned Patriot. ‘DO WE DRAW FOR THIS, MY DEAR?” 
Mr. Wes is always!__ anv soot ; wilioe sate: not, legatee of twelve 


sincere ; sincere rather than stable, patient, learned and so |thousand a year) and promptly married her, Which was 
forth. I rather wonder that he insists so much on his finite | entirely satisfactory, save from the view-point of Miss 
God, The postulate hardly touches his real thesis. And I! Lovise Hetreers, who. was left with her hero and heroine 
find it easier to believe that there may be some things behind | united and the whole atfair at an end before she had 
“this round world” that Mr. Wexxs cannot fully understand | passed Chapter XII. Here however intervened a very 
because he (the author) is finite—and busy—than accept | touching instance of filial piety. Springing to the rescue 





what seems a contradiction in terms to no particular end. | of her author, and with no other possible motive or excuse 


i 


| the captain of his soul, which is quite a different matter),|ence he was palpably unaware. 


MGR tee ERO REE NS | than that of helping Miss Hertcers towards a publishable 

The author of Grand Chain (NisBet) is profoundly aware | 8ix-bobs-worth, the resougceful Julia determined to think 
that man is not the master of his fate (though he may be | that Dick had married her for the money of whose exist- 
He, on his part, not 


and that the claim so universally put forward, that the | to be outdone, played up to the situation thus created with | 


} 


| Specimen, and may be ex 
| in spots himself. 


| the master of his fate, which is inexorably moulded by the comedy of manners, as exhibited by the characters in polite 
_ belief of his relatives, ascendant and descendant, that he | pre-war fiction, and nowhere else. 


leopard can change his spots, is simply an excuse for a lunatic behaviour that gave it the support it wanted. | 
criticising the superficial a of other leopards. | need not, of course, insult your intelligence with any indi- | 
Dermod Randall, Miss G. B. Srery’s hero, is certainly not cation of the end. A happy, flagrantly artificial little | 


must inherit the vices of his father, a particularly pard-like - 


A at ryrd minute to come out | Intensive Warfare in Palestine. 
s a matter of fact his only failings “On a front of fourteen yards, this position extends by a series of | 








| Were a young heart and a sense of humour; but, as these | redoubts and trenches eleven miles south-east of Gaza.” 


| 
| 


| of unmerited 
| groove, of which an ineffabl 


qualities were as out of place in the Randall family as a, git tial Isle of Man Times. | 
hornpipe ata funeral, Dermod lives under a perpetual cloud ; « Lord Devonport . . . hoped their Lordships would realise that 
icion. How he is compressed Inv a life the stable necessaries of life had been brought under Government 
turgid respectability provides control.” —felfast News-Letter. | 


the chronic atmosphere, is the theme of Grand Chain. And | They do realise it. You should hear their language about oats. | 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Count T1sza has declared his inten- 
tion of going to the Front for the dura- 
tion of the War. He denies, however, 
that he caught the idea from Mr. Wry- 
STON CHURCHILL. 

* 

The Germans announced that Chérisy 
was impregnable. In view of the fact 
that the place has since been captured 
by the British it is felt that Sir Douaras 
Hac could not have read the German 
announcement. 


Owners of babies are asked to hang 
out flags from their houses during the 
forthcoming Baby Week at Croydon. 
Parents who have only a little Bunting 
should hang that out instead. 


x 

A parrot owned by a lady at 
Ipswich is said to make “ poll 
scratchers’’ for herself out of 
small pieces of soft wood. In 
justice to the bird it must be 
stated that she has frequently 
expressed a desire to be allowed 
to do war-work, but has been 
discouraged. _ 
x 











A Battersea fitter has been 
committed for trial for break- 
ing into a Kingston jewel- 
ler’s and stealing goods worth 
£2,350. There is really no 
excuse for this sort of thing, 
as the public have been re- 
peatedly asked by the Govern- 
ment not to go in for expen- 


sive jewellery. ME 
* 4 PENCE 


Curate 


the tribunal that a substitute sent to 
him was “too dirty to cart coals.” 
The department has apologised for the 
mistake and explained that it was 
thought the man was required to de- 
liver milk. * 

* 

According to the Berliner Tageblatt, 
twenty-nine houses in Oberreuth have 
been burned down and a villager aged 
ninety-seven years has been arrested. 
The veteran, it appears, puts down his 
sudden crime to the baneful influence 
of the cinema. 


One of the latest Army Orders per- 
mits the wearing of leather buttons in 
place of brass. Our readers should not 
be too ready to assume that this will 


pie shortage. x 


Recently published statistics of the 
Zoological Gardens show a marked de 
crease of mortality among the inmates 
since they were placed on rations. A 
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nasty rumour is also laid to rest by 
the declaration that the notices which 
deal with “ Enquiries for Lost Children” 
and are prominently displayed in the 
Gardens were actually in vogue before 
the rationing system was introduced, 

* 


Paper is one of the principal foods 
of “Chips,” the pet goat of Summer- 


down Camp. In view of the increasing 
value of this commodity an attempt is 
to be made to encourage the animal to 
accept caviare instead. 
> 

“(Quite good results in the sterilisa- 
tion of polluted drinking water,” 
The British Medical Journal, “have 
been obtained by the use of sulphon- 
} It appears that 


dichloraminobenzoic. ; 
mention this name to the 


you 


just 
7 
germs (stopping for lunch in the middle) 





old parishione r troubled with insomnia) 
SHEEP JUMPING OVER A STILE?” 

“ AH, THAT'S WORSE THAN USELESS, SIR 
ABOUT THEM BUTCHERS WITH THEIR ONE 


An Eastbourne coal merchant told!and the little beggars are scared to/|a great 


death es 


In a recent message to General Lup- 
ENDORFF, the Kaiser refers to the Ger- 
man defence as being “ mainly in your 
hands And only last April they were 
professing to find it in HinpensurG’s 


leet 


It is not yet compulsory under the} 
new Order, but as a precaution it is| 


advisable for the owner of a cheese to 
have his full name and address written 

1! 
on the collat - 
an who advertised last 


The gentlem 
the loss of 


veek in a contemporary 
two pet dogs will be greatly interested 
in a little book just published, en- 
titled How t Keep Dogs. 
* * 

It 1s the most extraordinary case I 
ever heard of,” said the Chairman of 
the Middlesex Appeal Tribunal, in the 


case ol 


genet al service 


says | 


“HAVE you 


f a one-eyed man passed for 
The case is not unique, 


however, for a one-eyed man named 
NELsoN is recorded as having seen 
some general service in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 
Hoe age, 
. * . 

Brazil has entered the War and Ger- 
‘many is now able to shoot in almost 
any direction without any appreciable 
risk of hitting a friend. 

* 
. * . 

A five-months-old boy having been 
called up at Hull, the mother took the 
| baby to the recruiting office, where we 
| are told the military were satisfied that 
'a mistake had been made. 
; * 
} = . * . re 
| The author of an article in The Daily 
| Mail stated recently that nine readers 
of that paper had sent him poems, 
This of course is only to be expected of 
a newspaper W hich advocates reprisals 


* 
According to the Vossische 
Zeitung washing soap is un- 


obtainable in Berlin. Even 
eating soap, it is rumoured, 
can be obtained only at pro- 


hibitive prices. 


. 
Before the Law Society Tri- 
bunal, Mr. Jacosp Epstein, the 
sculptor, was stated to have 
passed the medical test. On 
the other hand Mr. Eprstern’s 
Venus is still regarded as 
medically unfit. 
* 

A Devon lady who has just 
celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday declares that to drink 
plenty of water daily is the 
secret of good health. This is 
triumph for the milk trade 


It SETS 
AND-TEN- 








THE BEST CAME THE FAIRIES PLAY. 
THE best game the fairies play, 
The best game of all 
Is sliding down steeples 
You know they 're very tall. 
| You fly to the weathercock 
And when you hear it crow 
You fold your wings and clutch your 
things, 
And then you let go! 


| They have a million other games ; 
Cloud-catching 's one: 

| And mud-mixing after rain 
Is heaps and heaps of fun ; 

But when you go and stay with 
them 

| Never mind the rest; 

| Take my advice—they ‘re very nice, 
But steeple-sliding 's best! 





Cat, 3 


oo 


Home wanted for tabby Persian 


years old (neutral).”—Scoteh Paper. 
Why doesn’t it join the Allies ? 
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A SHORT WAY WITH SUBMARINES. 

“A snort way with submarines?” 
said Bill; “oh, yes, we've got one all 
right; but,” he added regretfully, “I 

_ don't know as I’m at liberty to tell 

_you. Wot I’m thinkin’ about is this 

ere Defence o' the Realm Act—see? 

| Why, there was a feller I knew got ten 
days’ cells for just tellin’ a young wo- 
man where ‘er sweet’eart’s ship was.” 

It was the last day of Bill’s “leaf,” 
| of which he had spent the greater part 
| warding off the attacks of old acquaint- 

ances bent upon finding out something 
interesting about the Navy. Of course 
during his absence Bill had written 

_home regularly, but his letters had 
been models of diseretion and confined 
to matters of the strictest personal 
interest. Since his return quite a 
number of temporary coldnesses had 
arisen as a result of his obstinate reti- 
cence, and the retired station-master, 
after several attacks both in front and 

flank had ignominiously failed, flew 

| into a rage and said he didn’t believe 

_ there was any Navy left to tell about, 
the Germans having sunk it all at the 
Battle of Jutland. 

Bill said they might ‘ave done, he 
| really didn’t know, not to be certain. 

But now, with his bundle handker- 
| chief beside him, just having another 

drink on his way to the station, Bill 
really seemed to be relenting a little. 
| The customers of the “Malt House” 
all leaned forward attentively to listen. 
“It’s all among friends, Bill,” said 
the landlord encouragingly, “it won't 
go no further, you can rest easy about 
that.” 

“I've ‘eard tell as it’s this ‘ere 

Mr. Macaroni,” began the baker, who 

_ took in a twopenny paper every day, 
and gave himself well-informed airs in 
consequence, 

_ “If you'd ever been properly eddi- 
cated,” said Bill, wiping his mouth on 
the back of his hand, “ you’d know as 
the best discoveries ‘ave been made by 
haeccident, same as when the feller in- 
vented the steam-engine along of an 
apple tumblin’ on ’is ’ead, That's ’ow 

_ it is with this ere submarine business, 
an’ no macaroni about it an’ no cheese 
neither. 

“Sailormen gets a deal o’ presents 
| sent em nowadays, rangin’ from wrist- 
| watches an’ cottage-pianners to woolly 
_'ug-me-tights in double sennit. But 
| the best present we ever ’ad—well, I'll 
| tell you. 

“An old lady as was aunt or god- 
| mother or something o’ the sort to our 
| Navigatin’ Lootenant sent him a pre- 

sent of an extra large tin of peppermint 
‘umbugs. Real ‘ot uns, they was, and 
_ big—well, I believe you! I've ‘ad a deal 


o’ peppermints in my time, but this | 
‘ere consignment from the Navigator's | 
great-aunt fairly put the lid on. You'd} 
ha’ thought all ‘ands was requirin’| 
dental treatment the day the Navigator | 
shared 'em out, an’ when the steersman 
come off duty, ’e give the course to the 
feller relievin’ the wheel as if ‘e’d got 
an ‘ot potato in ‘is mouth. 

“ Well, the peppermints was in full, 
blast an’ the ship smellin’ like a bloom- | 
in’ sweet factory. when the look-out | 


THE FUNERAL OF M. DE BLANCHET. 


“Never let your husband have a 


| grievance,” said Madame Marcot, stir- 


ring the lump of sugar that she had 
brought with her to put into her cup of 
tea. ‘It destroys the happiness of the 
most admirable households. Have you 


‘heard of the distressing case of the 


de Blanchets—Victor de Blanchet and 
his wife?” 
We had not. 





reported a submarine on our port bow.| “Very dear friends of mine,” said 
O’ course we was all cleared for haction, | Madame Marcot vivaciously, delighted 
an’ beginnin’ to feel our Iron Crosses|at the chance of an uninterrupted 
burnin’ ‘oles in our jumpers, when we|innings, “and belonging to a family 
begun to see as there was something | of the most distinguished. They were 
funny about ’er. ja truly devoted couple, and had never 
“Naturally we was lookin’ for ‘er| been apart during the whole of their 
to submerge—but not she! There she! married life. As for him, he was an 
sat, waitin’ for us, an’ all ‘er crew was excellent fellow. If he had a fault, it 
pushin’ an’ fightin’ to get their ‘eads| was only that perhaps he was a little 
out of ’er conning tower. We was right) near ; but still, a good fault, is it not ? 
on top of ’er in two twos, and allas we| When he was called to the Front his 
‘ad to do was to pick up the officers and | wife was desolated, simply desolated. 
crew as if they was a lot o' wasps as| And then, poor M. de Blanchet —not | 
‘ad been drinkin’ beer, an’ tow the sub-| the figure for a soldier—of a rotundity, 
marine—which was in fust-rate goin’| Mesdames!” And Madame Marcot | 
order, not a month out o’ Kiel dockyard | lifted her eyes heavenwards, struck | 
—'ome to a port as I’m not at liberty | speechless for a moment at the thought 
to mention.” |of M. de Blanchet’s outline. “ How- | 
“ But ow?” began the baker. | ever, like all good Frenchmen, he made | 
“TI thought as I'd made it middlin’|no fuss, but went off to do his duty. | 
plain,” said Bill severely, “but seein’| He wrote to his wife every day, and | 
as some folks wants winders lettin’ | she wrote to him. 
into their ‘eads I suppose I'd better; ‘All at once his letters ceased, and | 
make it plainer. I daresay you’ve|then, after a long delay, came the 
‘eard as they’re very short o’ sweet-| official notice, ‘Missing.’ Imagine the | 
stuff in Germany.” For weeks she | 





| 


| suspense, the anxiety ! 
“ T’ave,” said the baker triumphantly, | continued to hope against hope, but at | 


“T read it in my paper.” ilast she heard that his body had been | 

“ Well,” said Bill, “there was a wind|found. It had been recognised by the | 
settin’ good and strong from us towards | clothes, the identity dise (or whatever 
the submarine, an’ when one of ‘em as | you call it), and the stoutness, for, alas, 
‘appened to be takin’ the air at the time | the unfortunate gentleman's head had 
got a sniff of us ’e just couldn’t leave| been nearly blown away by a shell 
off sniffin’. Then ‘e passed the word and was quite unrecognisable. Poor 
down to the others, an’ the hodour of Madame de Blanchet’s grief was ter- 
the peppermints was that powerful it| rible to witness when they brought her | 
knocked ’em all of a ’eap, the same as/his sad clothing, with the embroidered | 
food on an empty stummick. See?! initials upon it worked by her own | 
That’s the real reason o’ the sugar | hand. One thing she insisted on, and 
shortage. There's ’arf-a-dozen factories | that was that his body should be buried 
workin’ night an’ day on Admiralty | at A , in the family vault of the 
contracts, turnin’ out nothin’ at all!de Blanchets, who, as I have said 
only peppermint ‘umbugs. | before, are very distinguished people. 

“Simple, ain’t it?’ Bill concluded,| «This meant endless red tape, as you 
as he paid for his beer and reached for may imagine, and endless correspond- 
his bundle. “ Anyway, it does as well! ence with the authorities, and delays 
as anything else to tell a lot o’ folks as| and vexations, but finally she got her 
can’t let a decent sailorman spend 'is| wish, and the funeral was the most 
bit o’ leaf in peace an’ quietness with- magnificent ever witnessed in that part 
out tryin’ to get to know what 'e’s got! of the world. You should have seen 
no business to tell. "°em nor them to find the ‘ faire part,’” said Madame Marcot, 
out.” | alluding to the black-bordered mourn- 

«Concrete holds its own in the construc- | !"8 intimations sent out in France, 
tion of our houses, our public buildings, our | inscribed with the names of every 
brides . . ."—New Zealand Paper. | individual member of the family con- 
This ought to cement the affections. cerned, from the greatest down to 
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COMMON IDEALS. 


Britiso Foop Prorireer (to German ditto). “ALAS! MY POOR BROTHER. YOU SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN AN ENGLISHMAN. ENGLAND IS A FREE COUNTRY.” , 


(The Berlin Vossische Zeitung st 








t about four thousand cases of profiteering are dealt with monthly in Germany.) 
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_the most insignificant and obscure. 
“Several pages, I assure you; and 
| everybody came. The cortége was a 
_mile long. M. l’Abbé Colaix officiated ; 
there was a full choral mass; and she 
got her second cousin once removed, 
_M. Aristide Gérant, who, as you know, 
is Director of the College of Music at 
| A——, to compose a requiem specially 


in order, no doubt, to get into our lines! sion, and the marble monument, his 
and play the spy. Happily a shell} wrath was such that in pre-war days, 
put an end to his activities; but by | and before he had undergone the reduc- 
the grossest piece of ill-luck it made jing influence of the German hunger- 
him completely unrecognisable, so that | diet, he would certainly have had an 
Madame de Blanchet, as well as the apoplectic seizure. To a man of his 
officers who identified him, were natur- | economical turn of mind it was natur- 
ally led into the mistake of thinking|ally enraging. But the thing that put 
him a good Frenchman, fallen in the| the climax on his exasperation was 


[June 13, 1917, 


for the oceasion ; and he did not do it for 
nothing, you may believe me, In fine, 
_ a first-class funeral, But, as she said, 
| when some of her near relations, in- 
cluding her stepmother, who is i 
| not of the most generous, re- 
monstrated with her on the score 
of the expense, ‘I would wish 
| to honour my dear husband in 
| death as I honoured him in life.’ 
« After it was all over she had 
a magnificent marble monument 
| erected over the tomb, record- 
ing all his virtues, and with a 
bas-relief of berself (a very in- 
accurate representation, 1 am 
told, as it gave her a Madonna- 
like appearance to which she. 
can lay no claim in real life) 
shedding tears upon his sarco- 
| phagus.” 
| Madame Mareot paused for 
breath, and, thinking the story 
| finished, we drifted in with ap- 
propriate comments. But we} 
were soon cut short. 


“Ten months afterwards,” 


exercise of his duty.” 
“What happiness to see him back!” 
I remarked. 
“I believe you,” said Madame Mar- 














“as Madame de Blanchet, 
dressed of course in the deepest 
| mourning, was making straw- 
berry jam in the kitchen and 
weeping over her sorrows, who 
| should walk in but Monsieur?” 
|“ What—her husband?” cried 
| everybody. 
| “The same,” answered 
| Madame Mareot. “He was a 
| spectacle. He had lost an arm; 
_ his clothing was in tatters, and 
/he was as thin as a skeleton. 
| But it was Monsieur de Blanchet 
| all the same.” Paes ay Shi : ee Ot 
| “What had happened?” we shrieked | cot, “and touching was the joy of M. 
| in chorus. |de Blanchet too, until he observed her | 
|“ What has happened more than once| mourning. He was then inclined to be | 
in the course of this War. He had been} slightly hurt at her taking his death | 
| taken prisoner, had been unable tocom-| so readily for granted. However, she | 
| municate, and at last, after many mar-| i 


| 
| continued the lady dramatically, 


SL Pure. 
tT? 
“FINE, THANKEE, THEY'VE MADE ‘IM A COLONEL,” 
“OH, coME—” 

“CAPTAIN, THEN.” 

“Go on. You MEAN CORPORAL, P’RAPS.” 


“WELL, 'AVE IT THAT WAY IF YOU LIKE. 
1 BEGAN WITH A ‘K.’” 





soon explained the case; but, when he} 
vellous adventures, had succeeded in heard that a nameless member of the | 
escaping.” junspeakable race was occupying the! 

“ But the other?” we cried. |place in the family vault that he had 

“ Ah, now we come to the really deso- | been reserving for himself for years 
lating part of the affair,” said Madame past at considerable cost, he became ex- 
Mareot. “The corpse in M. de Blan-!ceedingly annoyed; and when, through 
chet’s clothing, what was he but a| the medium of his relations, he learned | 
villainous Boche—stout, as is the way | of the first-class funeral, and of the | 
of these mtssieurs—who had appro- oak coffin studded with silver, and the 
priated the clothes of the unfortunate) expensive full choral mass, and the! 
prisoner, uniform, badges, dise and all, | requiem specially written for the occa- | 








tii 


' 
“’Ow’sS YOUR SON GETTIN’ ON IN THE ARMY, Mrs. PoppISsH ?” 


I KNOW IT 


the bas-relief of his wife, ‘ ridiculously 


svelte,’ as he remarked, shedding tears 


over the ashes of a wretched Boche. 


“The situation for him and for the 
‘family generally,” concluded 
| Madame Marcot, “is, as you 

will readily conceive, one of 
extreme unpleasantness and 
delicacy. 
the Hun, after the really out- 
rageous expense of his inter- 
ment, is one that a thrifty man 
like M. de Blanchet must natur- 
assures me that his pocket sim- 
ply does not permit of it. 


go to lay a wreath upon the 
tombs of his sainted father and 
mother, or pass through the 








The cost of exhuming | 


ally shrink from; indeed he | 


“In the meantime he can never | 


cemetery on his way to mass | 
(he is a good Catholic), without | 
| being reminded of the miserable | 
interloper and all the circum- | 


class funeral. 
man with a grievance—an un- 
dying grievance, I may say—for 
_ he is practically certain to have 
a ghost hereafter haunting the 
' spot that ought to be its resting- 
place but isn’t. Still, it is chic 
|to have a ghost in the family. 
, The de Blanchets will be more 
distinguished than ever.” 

| 








Lifting and Uplifting. 
Our Canadian contemporary, 
Jack Canuck, publishes a pro- 


test against the invasion of | 


|Canada by British temperance 
reformers, whom it describes 
‘as “ uplifters.” 
below this protest it produces a picture 
from Punch, lifted without any ac- 
knowledgment of its origin. 


“On Sunday one British pilot, flying at | 


1,000ft., saw four hostile craft at about 5,000ft., 
and dived more than a mile directly at them. 
As he whirled past the nearest machine he 
opened fire, and saw the observer crumple up 
in the fusselage as the pilot put the machine 
into a steep live.”—Daily Sketch. 

While confessing ignorance as to the 
exact nature of a “live,” we are sure it 
is not as steep as the rest of the story. 


A Muscular Christian. 
“Vicar, Compton Dando, Bristol, would 
Let two Fields, or few Yearlings could run 
with him.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


Immediately | 


stances of his magnificent first- | 
Hence he is a} 
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THE MUSINGS OF MARCUS MULL. 
(In the manner of an illustrions Mentor.) | 
a 
I NoTED in last, week's issue the per- 
sistence of the strange story that Mr. | 
GLADSTONE, in his wrath at his reduced 
majority in Midlothian, broke chairs 
when the news arrived. I was careful 
to add that, as the result of searching 
investigation, [ was in a position to 
state that Mr. Gnapsrone never did| 
any such thing. Still I cannot alto- 
gether regret having alluded to the 
story in view of the interesting letters 
on the subject which have reached 


me from a number of esteemed cor- 


respondents. 
If, 
As an eminent Dundonian divine, 
who wishes to remain anonymous, re- 


marks, it is a melancholy fact that men | 


of genius have often been prone to 
violent ebullitions of temper. He re- 
calls the sad case of Minton, who, 
while he was dictating his Areopagitica, 
threw an ink-horn at his daughter, ‘‘ to 
the complete denigration of her habili- 
ments,” as he himself described it. Yet 
MILTON was a man of high character 
and replete with moral uplift. I re- 
member that my old master, Professox 





“WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE GREAT WAR, GRANDPA?” 























THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


Time 1940 
“What pip I po, My LaD? I HELPED TO RELIEVE MAFEKING.” 








Cawker of Aberdeen, once told me that | certain, would never have condescended 


as a child he was liable to fits of freak- | to the use of such a missile, and it is 
ishness, in one of which he secreted | beyond “imagination’s widest stretch ” 
himself under the table during a dinner-|to picture, say, the late Dr. Josern 
u 2 
party at his father’s house and sewed|Cooxk, of Boston, the present Lord 
the dresses of the ladies together. The} ABERDEEN, or the Rey. Dr. Donald 
result, when they rose to leave the} McGuffin acting in such a wild and 
room, was disastrous in the extreme, | tempestuous manner. 
But Professor Cawker, as I need hardly | 
remind my readers, was a genial and} _. : 
noble-hearted man. I presented him | Still we must admit the existence of 
on his marriage with a set of garnet | bigh temper even in men of high souls, 
Ever after when I dined at his, high aims and high achievements. 
house he wore them. Nothing was|veryone may improve his temper 
l 3 em. | g was|/ 7S pam ty we gn 
ever said between us, but we both knew, | We caunot all emulate the patience o 
snd I shall never forget | Jon, but we can at least set before us 
7 | the noble example of Professor Cawker, 


IV. 


studs. 


Ill, 

My old friend, Porter, 
whose name I deeply regret not to 
have read in the Honours List, reminds | 
me of the painful story of SwinBurRne, 
who, in a fit of temper, hurled two 
poached eggs at Grorck MErepirn 
for speaking disrespectfully of Vicror 


Lemmens 


Hvuao. The incident 1s suppressed in 
Mr. Gossr's tactful life, but Mr. Porter 
had it direct from Mrrepiru, whose 
bath-chair he frequently pulled at Dork- 
ing. SWINBURNE was, I regret to say, 
pagan in his views, but, unlike some 
pagans, he was incapable of adhering 
to the golden mean. ArtstrorLe, I feel 


who redeemed the angular exuberance 
of his youth by the mellow and mollify 
ing kindliness of his maturity. Even 
if Mr. GLapstone did break chairs, we 
should not lightly condemn him. You 
cannot make omelettes without break- 
ing eggs. Besides, chairs cannot re- 
taliate. Marcus Mune, 








A Cynical Headline. 
BRITISH BLOW.—BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS LIST.” 
Daily Mirror 


We congratulate our contemporary on 


“NEW 


its terseness. 
a column to say the same thing. 


The Times took nearly | 
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BALLADE OF INCIPIENT LUNACY. 


Scene.—A Battalion “ Orderly” Room 
in*France daring a period of “ Rest.” 
Runners arrive breathlessly from all 
direct'ons bearing illegible chits, and 
tear off in the same directions with 
illeg:ble answers or no answer at all. 
Motor-bieyeles snort up to the door 
and arrogant despatch-riders enter with 
enormous envelopes containing leagues 
of correspondence, orders, minutes, cir- 
culars, maps, signals, lists, schedules, 
summaries and all sorts. The tables 
are stacked with papers; the floor is 
littered with papers; papers fly through 
the air. Two type-writers click with 
maddening insistence in one corner. 
A signaller buzzes tenaciously at the 
telephone, talking in a strange lan- 
guage apparently to himself, as he 
never seems to be connected with any- 
one else. A stream of miscellaneous 
persons —quarter- masters, chaplains, 
generals, batmen, D.A.D.O.S.’s, ser- 
geant- majors, staff -officers, buglers, 
Maires, officers just arriving, officers 
just going away, gas experts, bomb- 
ing experts, interpreters, doctors — 
drifts in, wastes time, and drifts out 
again, 

Clerks scribble ceaselessly, rolls and 


| coker-nuts along about August, he tells 
me. 


I do not know ; I cannot say I care. 
Tell that Interpreter to go away. 
Where is my signal-pad? I left it Summer has come, and on every 
there. slope graze herds of winter-worn gun- 
I think I must be going mad to-day. | horses and transport mules. The new 
iis T should inset aamade. (ee has gone to the heads of the 
a eo be Ry P Cap. latter and they make continuous ex- 
Where is my pencil? Ring up Cap- |) ibitions of themselves, gambolling 
tain Eyre; Need ‘elaid about like ungainly lambkins and roar- 
may paegees car tools ome pp a Sit ‘ing with unholy laughter. Summer 
These companies woul’ make SIF \ has come, and my groom and country- 
Dovetas — Yh. di ‘3 thi 'man has started to whistle again, sure 
A is the worst. Ob, comm, eas |sign that Winter is over, for it is only 
i the ogg me nics dose ieee | during the Summer that he reconciles 
I'm sorry, } gare ae “abl |himself to the War. War, he admits, 
But no one’s pinched your miserable | ag very well as a light gentlemanly 
chair. ! ‘ a he ' diversion for the idle months, but with 
A think I must be going mad to-day. ithe first yellow leaf he grows restless 
Envot. and hints indirectly that both ourselves 
« Prince, I perceive what Carn’s tempta- | and the horses would be much better 
tions were, employed in the really serious business 
And how attractive it must be to slay. | of showing the little foxes some sport 
O Lord, the General! This is hard to| back in our own green isle. “That 
hear, | Paddy,” says he, slapping the bay 
I think I must be going mad to-day.” | with a hay wisp, “he wishes he was 
| back in the county Kildare, he does | 
so, the dear knows. Pegeen, too, 
THE MUD LARKS. lif she would be hearin’ the houn's 
Ir there is one man in France whom | shoutin’ out on her from the kennels 
I do not envy it is the G.H1.Q. Weather| beyond in Jigginstown she'd dhrop 
Prophet. I can picture the unfortunate|down dead wid the pleasure wid’in 
wizard sitting in his bureau, gazing| her, an’ that’s the thrue werd,” says 








nominal rolls, nominal lists and lists. 
By the time they have finished one list 
it is long out-of-date. Then they start | 
the next. Everything happens at the 
same time; nobody has time to finish 
a sentence. Only a military mind, with 
a very limited descriptive vocabulary 
and a chronic habit of self-deception, 
would call the place orderly. 

The Adjutant speaks, hoarsely ; while 
he speaks he writes about something 
quite different. In the middle of each 
sentence his pipe goes out; at the end 
of each sentence he lights a match. He 
may or may not light his pipe; anyhow 
he speaks :— 

“Where is that list of Wesleyans I 
made ? 

And what are all those people on the 

stair? 
Is that my pencil? 
be paid, 

Tell the Marines we have no forms 

to spare. 

I cannot get these Ration States to 

square. 
The Brigadier is coming round, they say. 

The Colonel wants a man te cut his 

hair. 


I think I must be going ma‘ to-day. 
I shall tell 


Well, they can't 


“These silly questions! 
Brigade 
This office is now closing for repair. 
They want to know what Mr. Johnstone 
weighed, 
| And if the Armourer is dark, or fair? 


into a crystal, Old Moore's Almanack | he, presenting the chestnut lady with 
in one hand, a piece of seaweed in the|a grimy army biscuit. “Och musba, 
other, trying to guess what tricks the| the poor foolish cratures,” he says and | 
weather will be up to next. sighs. 








For there is nothing this climate | 
cannot do. As a quick-change artist 
it stands sanspareil (French) and null 
secundus (Latin). 

And now it seems to have mislaid 
the Spring altogether. Summer has| 
come at one stride. Yesterday the} 
staff-cars smothered one with mud as | 
they whirled past; to-day they choke 
one with dust. Yesterday the authori- 
ties were issuing precautions against | 
frostbite ; to-day they are issuing pre- | 
cautions against sunstroke. Neverthe- | 
less we are not complaining. It will 
take a lot of sunshine to kill us; we 
like it, and we don't mind saying so. 

The B.E.F. has cast from it its mitts 
and jerkins and whale-oil, emerged from | 
its subterranean burrows into the open, | 
and in every wood a mushroom town 
of biyouacs has sprung up over-night. | 
Here and there amateur gardeners | 
{have planted flower-beds before their 
itents; one of my corporals is nursing 
|some radishes in an ammunition-box 
jend talks crop prospects by the hour. 
|My troop-sergeant found two palm. 
lants in the ruins of a chateau glass- 

1ouse, and now has them standing | 
[sentry at his bivouac entrance. He| 
| sits between them after evening stables, 
jamoking his pipe and fancying him- 
i self back in Zanzibar; he expects the 








However, Summer has arrived, and 
by the sound of his cheery whistle | 
at early stables shrilling “ Flannigan’s | 


| Wedding,” I understand that the horses | 


are settling down once more and we 
can proceed with the battle. 
If my groom and countryman is not 
an advocate of war as a winter sport 
our Mr. MacTavish, on the other hand, | 
is of the directly opposite opinion. | 
“War,” he murmured dreamily to me 
yesterday as we lay on our backs be- | 
neath a spreading parasol of apple- | 
blossom and watched our troop-horses | 
making pigs of themselves in the young | 


| clover—“ war! don’t mention the word | 


tome. Maidenhead, Canader, cushions, | 
cigarettes, only girl in the world doing | 
all the heavy paddle-work—that’'s the | 
game in the good ole summertime. | 
Call round again about October and 
I'll attend to your old war.” It is for- 
tunate that these gentlemen do not 
adorn any higher positions than those 
of private soldier and second-lieutenant, 
else, between them, they would stop 
the War altogether and we should all 
be out of jobs. PATLANDER. 





Commercial Candour. 
“ & Co. 
The Leading Jewellery House. 
Grand Assortment of Cut Glass.” 
Advt. in Chinese Paper. 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE GREAT FOOD PROBLEM. 


Tue SOCIETY FOR THE DISCOVERY OF NEW Wark FOODS TEST THEIR LATEST DISH. 











PICCADILLY. 


Gay shops, stately palaces, bustle and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur of trees ; 
By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is—I love Piccadilly. 


Thus carolled Frep Locker, just sixty years back, 
In a year (57) when the outlook was black, 

And even to-day the war-weariest Willie 

Recovers his spirits in dear Piccadilly. 


We haven't the belles with their Gainsborough hats, 
Or the Regency bucks with their wondrous cravats, 
But now that the weather no longer is chilly 
There's much to enchant us in New Piccadilly. 


As I sit in my club and partake of my “ ration " 
No longer I’m vexed by the follies of fashion ; 
The dandified Johnnies so precious and silly— 
You seek them in vain in the New Piccadilly. 


The men are alert and upstanding and fit, 

They 've most of them done or they're doing their bit ; 
With the eye of a hawk and the stride of a gilli lie 

They add a new lustre to Old Piccadilly. 


hearted heroes in blue 
1an wicked “old Q,” 


And the crippled but gay- 
Are a far finer product t 
Who ought to have lived in a prison on skilly 
Instead of a palace in mid waves. 





The ' women are ipkeaiad: sO ited and strong, 
As with resolute purpose they hurry along— 
Excepting the flappers, who chatter as shrilly 
As parrots let loose to distract Piccadilly. 


Thus I muse as I watch with a reverent eye 
The New Generation sweep steadily by, 

And judge him an ass or a born Silly Billy 
Who'd barter the New for the Old Piccadilly. 


A ‘Maciiins, 
“Wantrep.—Lady shortly leaving the Colony is desirous of recom 
mending her baby and wash Amahs, also Houseboy.” 
South China Morning Post. 





“Though the King’s birthday was officially celebrated yesterday, 
there were no official celebrations.”—Daily Express~ 
It seems to have been a case of unconscious eelebration. 
‘We shall want a name for the American ‘Tommies’ when they 
“ome; but do not call them ‘ Yankees.’ They none of them like it. 
Daily News. 
\s a term of distinction and endearment Mr. Punch sug- 
gests “‘Sammies’’—after their uncle. 


” Petrograd. 

The local Committee of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegaies 

|} announces that it will take into its hands effective power at Cronstadt 

and that it will not recognise the Provisional Government, and will | 

remove all Government representatives. | 
This fateful decision was adopted by 21 votes to 40, with eight 

abstentions,’’—Provincial Paper. 


The trouble in Russia just now is the tyranny of the minority. 
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“FOR GOTT’S SAKE, FATHER, BE CAREFUL 


ILL OMEN. 
AMERICAN ARMY ‘CONTEMPTIBLE.’” 
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Crown PRINCE (to Kaiser, drafting his next spee 
THIS TIME, AND DON’T CALL 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tuesday, June 5th—In listless and 
dejected mood the House of Commons 
reassembled after its all-too-brief recess. 
\Memberscollectively missed their Marx, 
for Colonel Lockwood, the onl ar 


forgery. But the PosrmasTer-GENERAL 
soon put them to sleep again, and by 
nine o'clock bad got his vote | 


through. 

Wednesday, June 6th.—Nothing short 
of a revolution, it was supposed, would | 
cause Whitehall to empty its precious’ 





Food Controller in history, had been 
summoned upstairs and left the 
Kitchen Committee to its fate, 
The shower of Privy Councillor- 
ships, baronetcies and knight- 
hoods which had simultaneously 
descended upon the faithful Com- 
mons afforded little compensa- 
tion for this irreparable loss ; and 


pigeon-holes, in which so many millions, 


even the sight of the Arrorney - (EX. 


GeNeRAL’S immaculate spats 
pearing over the edge of 
Table was insufficient to dispel 
the prevailing gloom. 
Mr. Pemperton-Biniine made 
a gallant effort to galvanize his 
colleagues into life. Remember- / 
ing that it was an air-raid that \ 
got him into the House —scme 
_ people will never forgive the Ger- 
mans for this—he seldom allows 
a similar incident to pass without 
endeavouring to improve the oc- 
| ecasion. As his policy of “two 
bombs to one” failed to intrigue 
Mr. Bonar Law he sought to 
moye the adjournment, but when 
the Question was put only five Mem-! 
bers, instead of the necessary forty, rose 


in its er a 

If Sir H. Danzren has his way, and 
the consumer is allowed to purchase 
his sugar unrefined, the British break- 
fast will become a most exciting meal. 
Lice, beetles and, on one occasion, a live 
lizard have been found in the bags 
arriving from Cuba. Even with meat 
at its present price, Captain Baruurst 
doubts whether sueh additions to our 
dietary would be really welcome. 

In the pre-historic times before 
August, 1914, the Postmaster-GENERAL 
was wont to give on the Vote for his 
department a long and discursive ac- 
count of its multifarious activities, and 
to enliven the figures with anecdotes 
| and even with jokes, Mr. Intmsewortna 
_ knows a better way. With deliberate 
_ monotony he reeled off his statistics to 
_ a steadily diminishing audience. Only 
/ once did he evoke a sign of animation. 
| He has abolished the absurd rule that 
| the person presenting a five-pound note 
at a post-office should be required to 
endorse it; and, in defending this 
momentous change, he remarked that 
he himself had endorsed many such 
notes, “ but never with my own name.” 
For a moment Members were startled 
.by this cynical admission of somethin 
which seemed to their half-awaken 





ram 





intelligence very like a confession of 


——— 





iz * Pe 


\W \ Sir Georar Cave and Mr. Lona 


In the course of the debate on the 
Representation of the People Bill, Sir 
Freperick Bansury explained that | 
he resigned his membership of the | 
Speaker's Conference because he found | 
that he and his party were expected to | 
give up everything and to get nothing | 
in return. If so the Liberals on the | 

Conference were very short - 
sighted, for a little concession | 
then would have saved them a | 
lot of trouble now. What Sir 
FREDERICK does not know about 
the art of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion is not worth knowing, and 
he evidently means to use his 
knowledge for all it is worth. | 
He even succeeded —a rare tri- | 
umph—in drafting an instruction 
“~~ to the Committee which passed 
the SpraKer’s scrutiny and took | 
a good hour to debate. In vain 


\.¥ reminded the House that it had 
|! already approved the main prin- | 


:: oo ‘ ciples of the Bill. You can’t ride | 


COLONEL LOCKWOOD’S FAREWELL TO THE KITCHEN ON HIS 


ELEVATION TO THE UPPER HOUSE. 


of pious aspirations and abortive com- | 
laints sleep their last sleep. But the) 
ar has penetrated even here, and 
Mr. Batpwin was able to announce, | 
with a cheerfulness that some of the} 
older officials probably regard as almost | 
indecent, that already a vast quantity | 
of material has gone to the pulping-| 
mill. 





Mr. Winston CHURCHILL (with eye on the 
Air Board). “ ANY UNIFORM SUITS ME, THANK 
yor.” 





- a cock-horse when Bansury’s 
cross. 
Another old hand at the game | 
is Lord Hues Ceci. His par- | 
ticular grievance against the Bill | 
is, I fancy, that it alters the 
character of his constituency, | 
and, should it pass, will oblige | 
him to appeal for the votes of callow | 
young Bachelors with horrid Radical | 
notions instead of being able to re- | 
pose in confidence upon the support 
of a solid phalanx of clerical M.A.’s. 
He possesses also an hereditary anti- | 
pathy to extensions of the franchise. | 
Lord Craup Hamintton must have 
thought himself back in 1867, listening 
to Lord Cransorne attacking the Re- 
form Bill wherewith Dizzy dished the | 
Whigs. Lord Hveu, like his father, is | 
a master of gibes and flouts and jeers, 
and used most of the weapons from a 
well-stocked armoury in an endeavour | 
to drill a fatal hole in the Bill. 
At one moment he chaffed the 
Home Secretary for seeking to turn | 
the House into a Trappist monastery, 
where Ministers alone might talk and 
Members must obey; at the next he was | 
reminding the House, on a proposal to 
raise the age of voters, that a great 


/ 


|many of the persons who took part in 
ithe massacre of St. Bartholomew were 


under twenty-two years of age. But 
though Members listened and laughed 


| they refused, for the most part, to vote 
| with him. 


The Bill came almost un- 
scathed through the first day of its 
ordeal in Committee. 

Thursday, June Tth.—If all the hun- 
dred and sixty-eight Questions on the 
Order Paper had been fully answered 
the German Government would have 
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THE COMFORTER. 


Lance-Corporal (in charge of footsore Tommy who has fallen out on the march), “ You 'VE NOTHING TO GROUSE ABOUT. 


YOUR OWN BACK FROM THE GOVERNMENT, AIN'T YOU WEARIN’ OUT THEIR BLINKIN’ BOOTs ?” 





learned quite a number of things that 
it is most anxious to know, for the) CAUTIONARY TALES 
Pacifist group were full of curiosity THE ARMY. 
regarding the war-aims of the Allies.| , I. 
Several of the most searching inquiries 
os to be met by such discouraging | Rations and came to an untimely end.) 
ormule as ‘I have nothing to add to} ’ 
my previous reply,” or ‘ The matter is| Private Tom Whidden had a passion 
still under consideration.” | For eating of his iron ration— 

Mr. SNowDEN, however, learned from A thing, you know, which isn't done 
the Home Secretary that the Govern-| (Except, just now and then, for fun), 
ment, the House and the Country were | Because there is a rule about it 
in full sympathy with the war-policy | And decent people rarely flout it. 
laid down by the French Governmer t,, But Tom was greedy and each day 

|} and that we were prepared to go on| He'd put a tin or two away, 
fighting until it was achieved. Here is, Though duty told him, clear and plain, 
| something for his colleagues to tell the | To keep them safe as brewers’ grain, 
| Stockholm Conference, if they can get | For eating as a last resort 
there, When eatables were running short. 
For some occult reason the word His Corporal said, “ My lad, don’t do 
“cheese” always excites Parliamentary ‘4 
| merriment. Mr. GeorcE Roperts’s an-| His Sergeant groaned,“ I’m sure you'll 
| nouncement that the Board of Trade rue it!” 
had made arrangements by which a But still he never stopped. At last 
quantity of this commodity would be His Captain heard and stood aghast. . . 
| available for public use next week was Then hesaid sternly, “ Private Whidden, 
greeted with the customary laughter. | Really, you know, this is forbidden. 
Upon Army requirements, he added, Some day, Sir, if you will devour 
would depend the quantity to be “re- Your ration thus from hour to hour, 
leased.” Colonel YaTe was perturbed You'll find yourself in No Man's Land 
by this Gorgonzolaesque phrase, and, With neither bite nor sup at hand. 
anxiously inquired to what species of Yes, when it is your proper fare, 
cheese it referred. Your iron ration won't be there; 


FOR 


(Private Whidden, who ate his Iron 


++ 
it 








You ’Re Gerri’ 








| Then in your hour of bitter need 
You will be sorry for your greed.” 


He ceased. 
Whidden, 
| Being thus seriously chidden, 
Said simply (with a Devon burr), 
| “* Law bless us! do ‘ee zay zo, Zur?” 
| Then with an uncontrolléd passion 
He went and ate his iron ration, 


So, since he chose, from day to-day, 
Persistently to disobey, 
As you 'd expect, the man is dead, 
| Though not the way his Captain said. 
| The fate of starving out of hand, 
Or nearly so, in No Man’s Land— 
Alas! it never came in question, 
He died of chronic indigestion, 





With or without a medium. 
| William Henry Gadd, said to have left 


| Middlesex in 1812 for South America, or any- 
one acquainted with his whereabouts, will 


| oblige by communicating at first opportunity | 


| with H.M. Consul-General, 25 de Mayo 611, 
this city."—The Standard (Buenos Aires). 

A correspondent informs us that the 
male gasworker is familiarly known as 
“Cokey,” and asks us whether the ladies 
who have recently entered the business 
ought to be described as “ Cokettes.” 
We think it very probable. 














But Private Thomas | 
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THE GOD-MAKERS. 

Tar financial success of Mr. H. G. 
Vertis’ punctuality and enterprise in 

| looking into the vexed question of the 
Deity, even in war time, has had the 
usual effect, and many literary men 
| are feverishly pursuing similar studies, 
| In due course some of these will no 
doubt take practical shape. Mean- 
while it has seemed desirable for a 
Punch man to make a few inquiries 
/ among our leading philosophers and 
readers of the future with regard to 
the same engrossing topic. For Eng- 
land will ever be the wonder and des- 

| pair of other nations in its capacity, 
matter with what seriousness its 


ho 


hands are filled, for pursuing contro- | 


versial distractions. 
| To run Mr. Arnoto Bewxetr to 
| earth was no easy matter, for in these 
| days he is behind every scene, and no 
| statesman, however new, can get along 
| without his counsel or correction. But, 

since to the good Punch man difficul- 

ties exist only as obstacles of which 
| the circumvention acts as intellectual 
| cocktails or stimuli, the task was 
| accomplished. Mr. Bennerr agreed 
| that the book of the other famous 
| Essex fictionist was a meritorious and 


wae 
Wt an 


Oe 
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he « 


| ingenious work, but he found it far 
|from exhaustive. The idea of God, he 
held, still needed handling in a capable 
efficient way. What was wrong with 
religion was, he said, its mystery; if 
only it could be pruned of nonsense 
and made practical for the man in the 
street, it might become really useful. 
He personally had not yet thought 
finally on the subject of God, having 
just now more tasks on hand (including 
'a new play and universal supervision) 
| than he could count on the Five Fingers, 
| but directly he had time he meant to 





lattend to the matter and polish it off. | 


'It was a case where his intervention 
| was clearly called for, since omniscience 
}could be handled only by omniscience. 
The Punch man has, 
}admit himself beaten in the matter of 
|Sir Onrver Lover, 
| Birmingham University he was told 
that theillustrious Principal was absent, 
'no one knew where, but it was believed 
that he was visiting the higher slopes 
{of Mount Sinai. All that the Punch 
| man could obtain was one of the black 
| Velvet skull-caps which the seer wears, 
‘but, as it refused to give up any of 
its secrets, he must confess to failure 
at any rate until Sir Oxiver returns. 
| Being in Brummagem (as it has been 
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On inquiring at | 
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wittily called), the Punch man bethought 
him of the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, once 
the very darling of the new gods—in 
fact the arch neo-theologian. But Mr. 
| CAMPBELL, erstwhile so articulate and 
confident, had nothing to say. All he 
could do was to lock himself for safety 
in his church and look through the 
|keyhole with his beautiful troubled 
| wistful orbs. 

| Mr. G. K. Cresterton loomed up 
to a dizzy height amid a cloud of new 
witnesses. Greeting the Punch man, 
_ he laid aside his proofs. 

“JT was just deleting the abusive 
| epithet ‘ Lloyd’ from all the references 
|to the Premier,” he said, “ but I have 
'a moment for you. I find a moment 


/any conviction however lifelong.” 


the Dunmow evangel. 

“T have read Mr. Wetts’s book, 
God, the Invisible Man, with the 
greatest interest,” said Mr. CHesTer- 
TON, 

The Punch man ventured to correct 
him. 
interposed. 

“ Very likely,” replied the anti-Mar- 
coni Colossus. “ But what’s in a title 
anyway? Books shculd not have titles 


sufficient time for the assumption of 


| 
The Punch man asked if he had read | 


| 
| 
| 


“God, the Invisible King,” he | 
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at all, buf be numbered, like a com- 
poser’s operas, Op. 1, Op. 2, and 
so on. 

“ Whether or not the opping comes, 
some of them,” said the Punch man, 
“are certain to be skipped.” 

The giant was visibly annoyed. 
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“You're not playing the game,” he 
said. “It’s I who ought to have said 
that. Not you. You're only the inter- 
viewer. You'd better give it to me 
anyway.” 

“ And what,” the Punch man asked, 
“are your views respecting God?” 

“ I consider,” he said instantly, “that 
an honest god's the noblest work of 
man.” 

“TI felt sure you would,” the Punch 
man replied. “In fact, I had a bet on it.” 

The Rev. Sir Witi1am Roserrson 
Nicouu, Editor of The British Weekly, | 
said that for many years his paper had 
supported Providence, to, he believed, 
their mutual advantage, and it would | 
continue to do so. He personally re- 
cognised no need for change. Still, no | 
one welcomed honest analysis anes 
warmly than himself, and he had read | 
Mr. Wetws’s masterpiece with all his | 
habitual avidity and delight. 

The Punch man, passing on to the} 
office of The Times, craved permission 
to see the Editor, through smoked glass 
if hecessary. Having complied with a 
thousand formalities he was at last | 
ushered into the presence. The great | 
man was engaged in selecting the) 
various types in which to-morrow’s 
letters were to be seé up—big for the 
whales and minion for the minnows. 
“T can give you just two minutes,” he 
said, without looking up. “These are 
strenuous ti——, I should say days. 
Self-advertisement we leave to the 
lower branches of the family.” 

« All T want to know,” said the Punch 
man, “is what is your idea of God? 
The feeling is very general that God 
should be more clearly defined and, if 
possible, personified. One of your own 
Republican correspondents, who not 
only got large type but a nasty leader, 
has said so. How do you yourself 
view Him?” 








very distinctly. Powerfully built, with | 
hair over one side of the noble brow. | 
Aloof but vigilant. Restive but deter- | 
mined. Quick to praise but quicker to} 
blame. Adaptive, volcanic, relentless | 
and terribly immanent—terribly. That 
is my god. A king, no doubt, but ”— | 
here he sighed—‘“ by no means in- 
visible. Good day.” 

Nothing but the absence of Mr. 
Frank Harrts in what is not only his. 
spiritual but his actual home, America, | 





a boyish face and a wealth of fairish | usual. 
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Officer (superintending party that is trying to extinguish a fire at French farm). “ Good 
HEAVENS, CORPORAL, WHAT ARE YOU DOING UP THERE?” 
Irish Corporal. “I’M WATCHIN’ THE STRAW DOESN'T CATCH A-FIRE, Sor.” 


Officer. “ WELL, TAKE CARE. 
Corporal, “It 1s THAT. 


Is Ir AN EASY PLACE TO GET OUT OF?” 
YoU MIGHT GO THROUGH THE FLOOR ANNYWHERE, Sor.” 








prevents the publication of his defini- 


“T have a god of my own,” said the} tive and epoch-making views on this 
Editor, watch in hand, “and I see him | suggestive theme. 


Meanwhile things go on much as 





More Substitution. 

From a Stores circular :— 

“ Members who like a very delicately Smoked 
Bacon or Ham will appreciate the valuable 
new line recently added to our Stock, namely :— 

—— Mirp CurED SaLmon.” 

“From Switzerland comes a report of a 

noiseless machine gun, operated by electricity.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 


Another invention gone wrong. 





New Lights on Ancient History. 


“Senor Aladro Castriota, the wealthy wine 
merchant of Xerxes.”—Daily News. 


Heropotvs omits this detail. 


“Mrs. —— thoroughly recommends her 
Russian Nursery Governess ; speaks fluent 
French, German; will answer any question.” 

Daily Paper. 
There are a lot of questions we should 
like to ask her about Russia. 


“ The jury found the prisoner guilty of man 
slaughter, and was sentenced to 18 months’ 
hard labour.”— Provincial Paper. 


No wonder there is a scarcity of jury- 


men, 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Sueria.” 

Mark Holdsworth, a bachelor of mid- 
dle age, is bored with commercial suc- 
cess and seeks a diversion. He would 
like to have a son, And his attractive 
typist, Sheila, strikes his fancy as a 
suitable medium. On her side the girl 
(obviously recognisable by her inno- 
cence a8 a pre-war flapper) is sick of 
drudgery, longs very simply for the 
joys of life, as she imagines them, 
meaning freedom and pretty dresses 
and money to spend and piles of invita- 
tion ecards, and so forth. His proposal 
of marriage, practically the first word 
he has ever said to her outside their 
business relations, seems to her too 
good to be true. There is no question 
of a grand passion, not even a question 
of every-day romance. It is just a fair 
exchange, though she is too young to 
appreciate the man’s motives and is 
content with the pride of being his 
choice and the prospects of the won- 
derful life that opens before her. 

Three months later (they are married 
and in theirdifferent ways havegrown to 
care for one a we find her discon- 
tented. Her social blunders and the atti- 
tude of his people have set her on edge, 
and we are further to understand that 
sheis not very responsive to thestrength 
of his feelings for her. A bad shock 
comes when she hears, through a jeal- 
ous woman-friend of his bachelor days, 
that he has married her for the sake of 
ason. This poisons for her the memory 
of their first union and she refuses to 
be his wife again. 

An old obligation, entered into before 
his marriage, compels him to go abroad 
on business where she cannot accom- 
pany him. He does not know that she 
is to have a child, and in his absence 
she keeps the knowledge from him. 
Her boy is born and dies. The news, 
reaching Holdsworth through a brother, 
brings him home, and husband and wife 
are reconciled. Such is the plot, told 
crudely enough. 

Now, if Miss Sowersy meant de- 
liberately to create a woman who 
does not really know what she wants— 


| a creature of moods without assignable 
motives—then I am not ashamed of 
| failing to understand her Sheila, since 


her Sheila did not understand herself. 
But if she is designed to illustrate the 
eternal feminine (always supposing 
that there is such a thing) then I pro- 
test that her chief claim to be repre- 
sentative of her sex is her unreason- 
ableness. Of course I should never 
pretend to say of a woman in drama or 
fiction that she has not been drawn 
true to nature. To know one man is, 


in most essentials, to know all men; 





to know fifty women (though this may 
be a liberal education) does not advance 

ou very far in knowledge of a sex that 
oss never been standardized. 

When we first meet Sheila her idea 
of happiness is to spend an evening (in- 
nocent of escort) at the picture-palace ; 
take this from her and her heart threat- 
ens to break. Three short months and 
she has developed to the point of break- 
ing off relations with a husband who 
has given her all the picture-palaces 
she wanted, but has also committed the 
unpardonable indecency of marrying 
her with the object of getting a son! 

Here, if she approves the attitude of 
her heroine, I am tempted to argue, in 
my dull way, with the charming author 





THE VICE OF INCONSTANCY. 
Sheila. “BEFORE YOU MARRIED ME 


WEREN'T NEARLY SO NICE TO ME. 
HORRID OF YOU TO CHANGE.” 


Mark Holdsworth . Mr. C. AUBREY SMITH. 
Sheila. . . « »’.s Miss Fay Compron. 





you 
Ir’s 


of Sheila. You must always remember 
that there was no love—not even court- 
ship—before this betrothal. The girl 
was swept off her feet by the honour 
done to her and by the chance of seeing 
“life” as she had never hoped to see 
it. The man, on his side, wanted a son. 
Was his object so very contemptible in 
comparison with hers? Women marry 
by the myriad for the mere sake of 
having children, and nobody blames 
them. Indeed, we call it, very rever- 
entially, the maternal instinct. Well, | 
what is the matter with the paternal | 
instinct ? 

However, I am not going to set my 
opinion up against Miss Sowerrsy’s. | 
Where I can follow her I find so much 
clear insight and observation that I 
must needs have faith in her good 
judgment where I cannot understand. | 











This arrangement still leaves me free to 
prefer her in her less serious moments. 
Here she is irresistible with that deli- 
cate humour of hers that is always in 
the picture and never has to resort to 
the device of manufactured epigram. 
There is true artistry in her lightest 
touch. Her people are not galvanised 
puppets; they simply draw their breath 
and there they are. And she has the 
particular quality of charm that makes 
you yield your heart to her, even when 
your head remains your own. 

How much she owes to Miss Fay 
Compton's interpretation of Sheila she | 
would be the first to make generous | 
acknowledgment. It was an astonish- | 
ingly sensitive performance. Miss | 
Compton can be eloquent with a single | 
word or none at all. By a turn of her | 
eyes or lips she can make you free of 
her inarticulate thoughts. I must go 
again just to hear her say “ Yes,” and | 
give that sigh of content at the end of | 
the First Act. 

Mr. Avsrey Suita as Mark Holds- 
worth had a much easier task, and did 
it with his habitual ease. Mr. Wiiu1m | 
FARREN—a very welcome return—was | 
perfect as ever in a good grumpy part. | 
It was strange to see the gentle Miss 
STELLA CAMPBELL playing the unsym- 
pathetic character of a jealous and | 
rather cruel woman; but she took to it 
quite kindly. Mr. Lance Lister, as 
the boy Geoffrey, who kept intervening 
in the most sportsmanlike way on | 
the weaker side and adjusting some 
very awkward complications with the 
gayest and most resolute tact, was 
extraordinarily good. Admirable, tco, 
were Miss Joyce Carey as a shop- 
girl friend of Sheila’s boarding-house 
period, and Mr. Henry Oscar as her 
“fate,” whose line was shirts. The 
scene in which these two encounier 
the superior relatives of Sheila's hus- 
band abounded in good fun, kept well 
within the limits of comedy. It was a 
pure joy to hear Miss Hooker's garrulous 
efforts to carry off the situation with | 
aggressive gentility; but even more 
fascinating was the abashed silence of 
her young man, broken only when he 
blurted out the word “ shirts,” and 
gave the show away. : 

The whole cast was excellent, and 
Sir Grorce ALEXANDER must be feli- | 
citated on a very clever production. 
But it is to author and heroine that I | 
beg to offer the best of my gratitude 
for a most reffeshing evening. O. 5. 








** You will find that the men most likely to 
get off the note are those who never really got 
on to it.”—Musical Times. 

The real question is how those who 
never got on to the note contrive to | 
get off it. 
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Mother (reading paper). “I SEE A BAKER'S BEEN FINED TEN POUNDS FOR SELLING BREAD LESS THAN TWELVE HOURS OLD.” 
Alan (who now goes to school by train—joining in). “OH, THINK! AND HE MIGHT HAVE PULLED THE CORD AND STOPPED THE TRAIN 


TWICE FOR THAT!” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Wuen I first read the title of Secret Bread (HetNEMANN) 
my idea was—well, what would anyone naturally think but 
that here was a romance of food-hoarding, a tale of running 


| the potato blockade and the final discovery of a hidden 








cellar full of fresh rolls? But of course I was quite wrong. 
[he name has nothing to do with food, other than mental; 
it stands for the sustaining idea (whatever it is) that each one 
f us keeps locked in his heart as the motive of his existence. 
With Ishmael Ruan, the hero of Miss F, Tennyson Jesse's 
novel, this hidden motive was love of the old farm-house 
hall of Cloom, and a wish to hand it on, richer, to his son. 
Ishmael inherited Cloom himself because, though the 
youngest of a large family, he was the only one born in 
wedlock. Hence the second theme of the story, the jeal- 


ousy between Ishmael and Archelaus, the elder illegitimate | 


brother. How, through the long lives of both, this enmity 
is kept up, and the frightful vengeance that ends it, make 
an absorbing and powerful story. The pictures of Cornish 
farm-life also are admirably done—though I feel bound to 
repeat my conviction that the time is at hand when, for 
their own interest, our novelists will have to proclaim what 
one might call a close time for pilchards. Still, Miss Jesse 
has written an unusually clever book, full of vigour and 
passion, of which the interest never flags throughout the 
tive-hundred-odd closely-printed pages that carry its pro- 
tagonists from the early sixties almost to the present day. 
No small achievement. 

Mrs. Sxrine has collected some charming fragrant papers 
from various distinguished sources concerning the ever- 


} 
oder to inspire one Joan, a V.A.D. heroine of the new 




















recurring phenomenon of The Devout Lady (ConsTaBue), in 


order. I guess Joan, of whom only a faint glimpse is 
vouchsafed, must be a nice person—the author's affection- 
| ate interest in her is sufficient proof of that. I suppose we 
jall know our Little Gidding out of SHorrHovse’s John 
Inglesant. Mrs. «rine deprecates the Inglesantian view and 
offers us a stricter portrait of Mary CoLtier. “ Madam” 
|Tnornton, Yorkshire Royalist dame in the stormy days 
‘of the Irish Rebellion and the Second James's flight to 
| St. Germain, is another portrait in the gallery ; then there's 
Party More, Hannan’s less famous practical sister, of 
Barleywood and the Cheddar Cliff collieries ; and a modern 
great lady of a lowly cottage, in receipt of an old-age pension 
and still alive in some dear corner of England—the best | 
sketch of the series, because drawn from life and not from | 
documents. If the author has a fault it is her detached | 
allusiveness, her flattering but mystifying assumption that 
!one can follow all her references, and her rather mannered 
‘idiom: “ He proved a kind husband, but sadly a tiresome.” 
These, however, be trifles. Read this pleasant book, I beg 
you, and send it on to your own Joan. 





I have read with deep interest and appreciation and 
with a mournful pleasure the Letters of Arthur George 
Heath (Buackwe.t, Oxford). It is the record, in a series 
of letters mostly written to his parents, of the short fight- 
ling life of a singularly brave and devoted man. There 
is in addition a beautiful memoir by Professor GILBERT 
Murray, whose privilege it was to be Arruur Heartn’s 
friend. Heatra was not vowed to fighting from his boy- 
bood onward. He was a brilliant scholar and afterwards a 
fellow of New College, Oxford. The photograph of him 
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| shows a very delicate and refined face, and his letters bear 
| out the warrant of his face and prove that it was a true 
| index to his character. Until the great summons came 
one might have set him down as destined to lead a quiet 
life amid the congenial surroundings of Oxford, but we 
| know now that the real stuff of him was strong and 
stern. He joined the army a day or two-after the out- 
break of war, being assured that our cause was just and 
one that deserved to be fought for. He had no illusions 
as to the risk he ran, but that didn’t weigh with him for a 
| moment. On July llth, 1915, he writes to his mother 
| from the Western Front: “ Will you at least try, if I am 
killed, not to let the things I have loved cause you pain, 
but rather to get increased enjoyment from the Sussex 
| Downs or from Janie (his youngest sister) singing Folk 
| Songs, because I have found such joy in them, and in that 
way the joy I have found can continue to live?’’ Beautiful 
| words these, and typical of the man who gave utterance 
to them. The end came to him on October 8th, his 
twenty -eighth birthday. ~~ 
His battalion of the Royal | 
West Kent Regiment was | 
engaged in making a series | 
of bombing attacks. In one | 
of these Arraur Hears | 
was shot through the neck 
and fell. “ He spoke once,” | 
Professor Murray tells us, | 
“to say, ‘ Don't trouble | 
about me,’ and died almost 
| immediately.” His Platoon | 
Sergeant wrote to his! 
parents, “A braver man 
never existed,” and with | 
that epitaph we may leave 
him. 


| The scenes of A Sheaf of 
Bluebells (HurcHinson) are 
laid in Normandy, where 
they speak the French lan- 
guage. But the Baroness 
Orozy does not take ad- 
vantage of this local habit, | ADWERSE crrcumsTANCES?” 
and is careful not to put | _ Second Tommy. “ Yvs. 

: | THE DAWG. 

too heavy a strain upon - 
the intelligence of those who do not enjoy the gift of 
tongues. “ Ma tante,” “ Mon cousin,” “ Enfin"’—these are 
well within the range of all of us. Indeed, though I shrink 
from boasting, I could easily have borne it if she had tried 
me a little higher. “ Ma tante,” for instance, got rather 
upon my nerves before the heroine had finished with it. 
The plot (early nineteenth century) is concerned with one 
Ronnay de Maurel, a soldier and admirer of NAPoLEon, and 
in consequence anathema to most of his own family. The 
heroine was betrothed to Ronnay’s half-brother, as elegant 
and royalist as Ronnay was uncouth and Napoleonic. It 
is a tale of love and intrigue for idle hours, the kind of 
thing that the Baroness does well; and, though she has 
done better before in this vein, you will not lack for excite- 
ment here; and possibly, as I did, you will sometimes smile 
when strietly speaking you ought to have been serious. 


THE ARTS I 


VELLOUS, AIN'T IT, 


“Eeonomy, I hate the word!” said a much-harassed 
housekeeper recently : echoing, I fear, the sentiments of the 
great majority of the British people. Nevertheless, let no 
one be deterred by a somewhat forbidding title from read- 
ing Mr. Henry Hiaas’s National Economy : An Outline of 

| Public Administration (Macuinian). Although written by 





First Tommy (watching artist engaged in protective colouring). “ Mar- 
Bert, ‘OW TAL 


Wor J LIKES BEST 


a Treasury official—a being who in popular conception is 
compounded of red-tape and sealing-wax and spends his 
life in spoiling the Ship of State by saving halfpennyworths 
of tar—it is not a dry-as-dust treatise on the art of scientific 
parsimony, but a lively plea for wise expenditure. Mr. 
Hiaas is no believer in the dictum that the best thing to 
do with national resources is to leave them to fructify in 
the pockets of the taxpayers—‘ doubtful soil,” in his | 
opinion ; nor is he afraid that heavy taxation will kill the 
goose with the golden eggs. It may be “one of those 
depraved birds which eat their own eggs, in which case, if | 
its eggs cannot be trapped, killing is all it is fit for.” The | 
author is full of well-thought-out suggestions for saving | 
| waste and increasing efliciency in our national administra 
tion. The introduction of labour-saving machinery, the 
‘elimination of superfluous officials, the reduction of the 
inecessary drudgery which too often blights the initiative 
‘and breaks the hearts of our young civil servants—all 
these and many other reforms are advocated in Mr. Hiaas’s | 
most entertaining pages. 
I cordially commend them 
to the attention of everyone 
who takes an_ intelligent 
interest in public affairs, 
not excluding Cabinet 
Ministers, Members 
Parliament, and __ political 
journalists. 


| 


ol 


Though already we have 
so portentous an array of 
books jostling each othe) 
upon the warshelf, there 
;must be many people who 
will gladly find the little 
space into which they may 
slip a slender volume called 
A General's Letters to His 
Son on Obtaining His Com- | 
mission (CASSELL). So slen- 
der indeed is the book that 
by the time you have read 
the disproportionate title 
you seem to be about half- 
way through it. But here 
is certainly a case of infinite 
riches in alittle room. The anonymous writer is deserving 
of every praise for the mingled restraint and force of his 
method; you feel that, were the name less outworn, he 
might well have signed himself “One Who Knows,” for 
practical experience sounds in every line. Greatest merit 
of all, the letters contrive to handle even the most delicate 
matters without a hint of preaching. But no words of 
mine could, in this association, add anything to the tribute 
paid in a brief preface by so qualified a eritic as General 
Sir H. L. Smrra-Dorrten: “If young officers will only 
study these letters carefully, and shape their conduct 
accordingly, they need have no fear of proving unworthy | 
of His Majesty's Commission.” This is high praise, but 
well deserved. Personally, my chief regret is that so 
‘valuable a collection of advice should have delayed its 
|appearance so long: there would have been use and to 
spare for it these three years past. 


N WAR-TIME. 


ENT WILL OUT, EVEN IN THE MOST 


IS THE EXPRESSION ON 





“The Admiralty announce that several raids were carried out by 
naval aircraft from Dunkirk in the course of the night of May 21- 
| June 1, the objectives being Ostend, Zeebrugge and Bruges. Man) 
bombs were dropped on the objectives with good results.” | 

Cork Constitution. 


The Huns must have found it a very long night. 
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the artist to say that h: was not aw: oe 


CHARIVARIA. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
; 


| 


We ean think of no finer 
|} example of the humility of 
true greatness than KING 





| story 


that his quite innocent title would lead 

A MAN who purchased sandwiches at to this 
a railway restaurant and afterwards ‘ 
threw them into the road was fined five The National Service staff at St 
shillings at Grimsby Police Court last’ Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster, has been 
week. His explanation—that he did redueed half. It is now expected 
not know they might injure the road that the unemployed half will volunteer 
was not accépted by the Court. for National Service 

. : 

We cannot help thinking that too Berlin announces that all through- 
much fuss has been made about trying lines in Germany are running. The 
to stop Messrs. Ramsay Macponatp ease of the Hrypensure Line seems to 
and Jowrtt from leaving Englard. be infeetious . 

So far as we can gather they did no * 
threaten to return to this coun ry alten No cheese,” says 7 Kvening News 


wards. * has quite the bite of Cheddar.” At} 
. the same time, unless it wags its tail | 
A North of England man, obviously to show that it is lly, we feel that 


wishing to appear unusual, 


still persists in the stupid 
that he did not hea 


the Messines explosion. 


CONSTANTINE'’S decision to 


abdicate. 


There were forty thousand 
fewer paupers in 1916 than 
in 1915, aecording to figures 
recently published. The dif- 
accounted for by 
the number of revue-writers 
who have resumed their agri 
cultural oecupations. 

« 


ference is 


Aus- 


over x 


. a 
In a small town 
tralia, says a news item, 





We wich to o deny the foctiah | rumour 
that when he arrived in London from 
his American tour and was asked if he 
had had a good voyage, he remarked, 
“Sure thing, sonny. All the little 
Mister Congressmen gathered around, 
and it suited your U nele Dudley very 
nicely and some more. Y« ep!’ 


An old lady was rece ntly fined two 
pounds for putting out crumbs for 
birds. Had the bread-crumbs been put 
outside, instead of inside, the birds, no 
offence, it would have been 
pasaaee A 


seeins, 


* 

Newspapers in Germany may now 
be sold only to subscribers for 
month or more. A similar measure foi 
England is opposed on the 
ground that it would be most 
inadvisable to check the prac 
tice at present in vogue among 
patriotic supporters of the 
Coalition Government of buy 
ing The Morning Post and The 


Daily News on alternate days. 
> 


one 


Bobbing for eels is being 
pursued with much enthusi- 
asm on the Norfolk Broads. 
Two-bobbing for haddocks in 
Kensington is sport enough 


for most of us. 


Large numbers of the Ger- 
man prisoners taken at Mes 
sines wore new boots and new 
uniforms. Other improve- 
inents included a less ragged 
rendering of the well-known 


: . Va j Yrs, Bt NAT’S TI POINT OF WHITEWASHISG , : ’ ~ 

two tons of mice were killed rHE TREE TRUNKS recitation, “‘ Kamerad ! 
in two days. For some un- dmateur Gardener. “1.CAN’T SAY FOR CERTAIN; BUT I ruINK P 
known reason, whieh perhaps oe PRON ERSCEENS es a Asked what bait could be 
the Censor can explain, the eck used for coarse fish, the late 
name of the cat is withheld. every cheese with a bite like that would | Foop-ConTrRoLLER suggested one“ made 

** be much safer if muzzled. from bran, with a limited quantity of 

Eliminate the middleman,” demands * oatmeal.” The correspondent has now 

acontemporary. It might prove a sim Triplets were born in Manehester| written to inquire whether the fish 
pler affair, after all, than the present last week. The father is going on as;have been officially informed of tho 
system of suppressing the inner man. _ well as ean be expected ppew diet. + 

x * : 

Mr. Gixne.y, M.P., is responsible Cx mpla nt has been made by a! Four shillings a hundredweight is 
for the statement that “bringing an’ member of the Hounslow Burial Com-! being paid for old omnibus tickets, but 
action against the police in Ireland is| mittee of courting ¢ uuples occupying !there are still a few people who use 
like bringing one against Satan in hell.” seats in the cemetery. The killjoy! these vehicles for pleasure, without any 


The chief obstacle in the latter case 1s 
of course the total absence of learned t was the hot 
counsel in that locality. weather that tempted a newsagent 

sspondent to ask whether Lord! 
no | Norrnicuir‘r had gone to America on 
“Sant or return } 


suppose 


The Kaiser, it appears, has lost 
time in commiserating with his troops 


on their magnificent victory at Mes- 


Mr. BaLrovr, v ve are told, while stay- 


sines, I | 
ing at Washington, visite l eleven public } 

The title which Mr. Joun Hassaus. buildings and interviewed nine repre 
his sketches sug- sentative Americans on one day. There 


wrote under one of 
talk of his being elected an, 


gested the words for a song which has/is some 
now heen written. It is only fair to hono American 
VOL. CLII. 


herself useful.” 


motive of gam. 





Suspended Animation. 


Girl to hang 
Liverpool Echo, 


* LAUNDRY up al t make 


have very good reasons for 
not being in khaki. 1 live on a farm near the 
Grand Falls of the St. John River. These 
falls are second to Niagara in size and splen 


“For myself, I 


dour, and attract visitors from all over the 
country.” —Canadian Paper 
He must have told the recrusting- 


l officer that he was subject to cataract. 
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|house itself, either through friendship or by substitution 


T. M. G. 
Fangweir, my Constantine! A guardian navy 
Facilitates your exit on the blue; 
For Greece has been this long while in the gravy 
And he that put her there was plainly you ; 
“Tino Must Go!” was writ for all to ses, 
Or, briefly, “T. M: G.” 


Whither, dear Sir, do you propose to sally ? 
To Switzerland's recuperative air, 
To sip condensed milk in a private chalet 
Or pluck the lissom chamois from his lair, 
Or on the summit of a neutral Alp 
Recline your crownless scalp ? 


Or did you ask from him you love so dearly 
A royal haven fenced from rude alarms, 
Even though Wi11am should reserve you merely 
A bedroom at “The Hohenzollern Arms,” 
Having for poor relations on the loose 
No sort of further use ? 


Beware! I gather he might clasp his T1xo 
Only too warmly to his heaving chest, 
Saying, “O how reward such merits?” We know! 
Thou shalt command an Army in the West! 
Yes, thou shalt bear upon the British Front 
The pick of all the brunt.” 


Frankly, if I were you, I wouldn’t chance it. 

lighting has never really been your forte ; 
Witoess Larissa, and your rapid transit, 

Chivied by slow foot-sloggers of the Porte ; 

Far better make for Denmark o’er the foam ; 
There is no place like home. 


Try some ancestral palace, well-appointed ; 
Kor choice the one where Hamlet nursed his spite, | 
Who found the times had grown a bit disjointed 
And he was not the man to put ‘em right; 
And there consult on that enchanted shore 


The ghosts of Elsinore. O. 5. 








LESSONS OF THE WAR. . 
I. 
leting upon instructions received from the 3rd Self-help 
Division the 9th Self-help Brigade issues its orders for 
a Etaid.) 
9ru Sevr-nete Breigape Operation Orvrr No. 49. 
Auqust Ist, 1920. 


sheet 274 §.W. and (Special) ,! 


500 


Ref. Maps Lonpon yah gu 
(BRoaDMEAD). 


1. The 9th Self-hel 
BroapMeap Houser, b 
of 12/13 August. 

2. The Raid will be carried out by the Birtn Sikes and 
Rostn Hoop Battalions. The Caartiz Peace Bn. will be 
in close support, and the Dick Turrtn Bn. in reserve. 

3. The four sides of the house will be attacked simul- 
taneously, the Brun Sikes Bn. attacking with one Coy. 
each on the Nortliand West, and the Rosin Hoop on the 
South and Kast. 

$. The noise of entry will be covered by a barrage cf 
street cries and taxi whistles. “Q.” will arrange. 

5. Zero hour will be notified later. 


6. The grounds and approaches will be reconnoitred | 


Brigade will carry out a Raid upon 
ROADMEAD Square, W., on the night 


thoroughly and as many friends as possible made in the | 
neighbourhood. Every opportunity of reconnoitring the | 


ferably on the Bayswater-BroapMeap Road. 
| arrange, 


for legitimate plumbers, window-cleaners, piano-tuners, 
ete., will be taken. 

7. The Brigades on the Right and Left will co-operate 
by starting a street fight and a small fire respectively at | 
some convenient distance from the scene of operations. 

8. At Zero minus one hour, a cordon of outposts will be 
established at a radius of 500 yards from the house, with | 
strong points at the street corners. “ Q.” will arrange for 
a supply of hedging-gloves. 

9. The general scheme of approach will be on the lines | 
as laid down in the “ Self-help Corps Standard Formation | 
of Attack” (OK 340/CV/429). | 

10. Commanding Officers will submit a detailed scheme | 
for the attack (with sketch maps) mot later than 4 P.M. on 
August 6th. 

11. Mopping-up parties will be detailed to deal with all | 
dug-outs known to be occupied. Prisoners will not be | 
taken, but undue roughness is to be discouraged as likely | 
to bring discredit upon the service. Steps will be taken, | 
however, to ensure the immediate, if temporary, silence 
of the obstreperous. O.C, Chloroform will arrange. 

12. The Dog emplacement at G 36 A 0.8 will be dealt 
with by the Brigade Dog-fancier. 

13. Brigade Cooks will be detailed in specified areas to 
act as decoys for Policemen. 

14. All information as to the plans, intentions, appear- 
ance, habits and dispositions of inhabitants will be found 
in Appendix I. Some good interior photographs of the 
house have been obtained by Corps photographers acting 
as window-cleaners. 

15. As foreshadowed in the Self-help Corps Intelligence 


|Summary of June 29th most of the family will be away 
,at the seaside by the date fixed for the Raid. 


16. A teetotal Guard will be placed over all cellars. 

17. Advanced Report Centre will be at G 25 D 93 (* The 
Peck and Jackdaw’’). 

18. A site for a forward dump will be chosen — pre- 


“Q” will 


19. Practice Raids will be carried out upon a model of 
the objective which will be erected at the depot. 
*,- . ’ . ’ . 
20. Parties detailed for Glass-cutting, Safe-opening, etc., 


etc., will draw the necessary tools from the Main Dump 


at K 25 A on the 12th inst. “Q” will arrange. 

21. Dress: Fighting Order with Rubber Soles. 

22. A non-committal hot meal (without onions) will be 
served to all before starting. ‘“Q”’ will arrange. 

23. Results of the Raid will be collected and dumped at 
Advanced Brigade dump at G 36 A, “Q” will arrange 
for necessary transport. Distribution of proceeds will be 
made in accordance with G.R.O. 15. “G” Staff will 
arrange. 

24. Please acknowledge. 

Copies to 

Diary I. 

Diary IL., ete., ete. 


Issued at 5.15 P.M. 








‘* Detroit aldermen yesterday adopted a resolution asking for the | 
freedom of Ireland from British rule. 

It is addressed to the president and was introduced by Alderman 
Walsh. 

Other Irish patriots eager for the freedom of Erin who did sign 
the resolution were Jacob Guthard, William H. C. Hinkle, Joseph H. | 
Bahorski, Joseph A. Miotke, Anthony Nowe, Herman Zink, Charles 
Braun, Charles A. Kocher, Oscar A. Dodt, John C. Bleil, Ralph G. 
Mitter, Alexander Dill, John A. Kronk, Herman Schultz, Albert G. | 
Kunz, Frederick W. Wendell and Oscar Riopelle.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


Your true Irish patriot doesn’t mind what country he 
comes from. 








Saath 
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SLL 
HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD. 


Mr. Ramsay Macponacp (Cham) f Independent Labour), “OF COURSE I’M ALL FOR PEACEFUL 


PICKETING—ON PRINCIPLE. “BUT IT MUST BE APPLIED TO THE PROPER PARTIES.” 





‘ton's wedding to the Oldeastles’ boy, 


' 
| 


‘embroidered with mustard and 


; 


| 


| 
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the use of the people’s food for per- 
sonal adornment.” 

The Allotment expression, which is 
the correct one now, is a look of inter- 
est and expectation, because what one’s 
planted is coming up. Some people 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
War Fever. 
Park Lane. 
Dearest Darxnye,—Juno ffarring- 





rather spoil their Allotment expression 


Porteullis, the other day, was 
quite the best done of the 
Allotment Weddings that are 
having a little vogue just now. | 
Juno's white satin gown was 


- 


cress and spring onions in their 
natural colours, her veil was 
kept in place by a coronal of 
lettuce leaves, and, instead of a 
Prayer-Book or @ posy, she 
carried a little ivory -and-silver 
spade. The effect was abso- 
lutely! The ‘maids had on 
Olga’s latest in Allotment Wed- | 
ding frocks, carried out in po- | 
tato-brown charmeuse and cab- | 
hage-green chiffon; also they'd | 
carden-hats, tied under the chin 
with ribbon-grass and with a. 
big cluster of radishes at the 
left side, and each of them car- | 
ried a bunch of small salad and | 
a darling little erystal-and-silver | 
watering pot (Porteullis’s gifts). 
The Duke of Southlands gave 
his daughter away, and Juno 

isted on his wearing a smock- ; 
frock and carrying a trowel, and 
just as the dear Bishop said, | 
“Who giveth this woman?” 
the poor old darling dropped his 
trowel with a crash and rather 
spoilt things. 

The wedding-cake was a great 
hig war loaf stuek with flags. 
Juno cut it in old-fashioned style 
with Porteullis’s sword. While 
we were doing ourselves well 
with war-bread and margarine, 
boiled eggs and plenty of cham- | 
pagne, the Controller of Wed- | 
ding Breakfasts blew in (it's a/ 
new post, and he’s two hundred 
and fifty able-bodied young as- 
sistants). He was curious to see 
what we were having, and cau- 
tioned us against throwing any | 
rice after our bride and ‘groom. 
* But how absurd, you rieky 
person!” chipped in Popsy, | 
Lady Ramsgate, who, of course, . — —_—-—__— 
is Juno's great-aunt, ‘ We never throw | by a puzzled look. Et pourquoi? My 
rice at our wedding-people! That's only | dear, they ‘ve quite forgotten what they 
done by the outlying tribes of bar- | planted, and, though they pretend they 
barians.” It was a pity she attracted | know exactly what it is that’s coming 
his notice, for he was down on her, up, they really haven't the slightest! 
directly for having on a toque almost! My last photo is considered to show 
entirely made of young turnips andthe Allotment expression in utter per- 
carrots. He said it was “an infrae- | fection. (It's been in People of Position, 
tion of rule 150, cap. 4,500 of the} Mayfair Murmurs, and several, other 
Safety of the Empire Act, forbidding | weeklies.) I'm standing in my potato- 





Tuer Last STRAW 


patch (my Allotment toilette is finished 
off by a pair of enthralling little hob- 


nailed | 


00ts!) and I’m holding a rake 


hand and a garden-hose in the other; | 


there's 
I "mm lo« 





being 


ing up 





from the present as poss. 


| Wee makes on it!). 


so you shall. 


the Brotherhood for Giving up ll 


and a hoe and a digging-fork in one | 
| 


a wheel-barrow beside me, and | 
oking at the potato-plants with | 
the true Allotment smile, my | 
dearest. I sent a copy of this | 
picky to Norty, and under it I 


wrote those famous last words | 
French- | 


of some celebrated 
man (I forget whether it was 
Moribre or MrraBeavu or Napo- 
LEON): “Je vais chercher 
grand peut-étre !” 
Wee-Wee is frightfully wor- 
ried about Bo-Bo being so 
overworked. He used to be at 
the head of the Department for 
Telling People What to Do, and 
he and his five hundred assis- 
tants were worked half dead 
and now he’s at the head of a 
still newer department, the on 
for Telling People What They ‘re 
Not to Do, and, though he’s 
eight hundred clerks to help 
him, Wee-Wee says the strain 
is too great for words. He goes 
to Whitehall at ten every day 
and comes back at three! And 
then he has the Long-Ago treat 
ment that’s being used so mucl: 
now for war-frayed nerves. The 
idea is to get people as far away 
Sx 
when Bo-Bo comes in fron 
Whitehall he lies down on a 
fearful old worm-eaten oak sett]: 
in a dim room hung with mot! 
eaten tapestry, and Wee-We« 
reads CHaucer to him, ani 
sings ghastly little folk-songs 
accompanying herself on a thing 
called a crwth—(it’s a tre 
mendously primitive sort oi 
harp, but I can’t believe that 
even a crwth was meant to make 
such a horrible noise as Wee 
Myself, | 
don’t consider Bo-Bo a bit the 
better for the Long-Ago treat 


un 


‘ment, and there’s certainly : 


wild look in his eyes that wasn't 
there before ! 





Mamie, would you like to 


hear the simply odzous storyette 
of Somebody's Cousin? 


an intimate foe of mine, and 


Somebody's Cousin has long been 

thorn in the flesh and a shaking of the 
head to his people. 
belonged to the League for Taking 
Everything Lying Down, the Fellow- | 
ship for Preventing People from Stand- | 


Before the War he 


against Foreign Aggression, and 





Well, | 
Somebody is by way o! | 


| 


| 
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US! 


Tastructor. “Do yo 


Our Advantages to Aliens. He was of 
military age, and when war came, after 
giving vent to some completely detest- 
able sentiments, he crossed to the U.S. 
and naturalised himself there, e 
stantly attacking the country that was 
unlucky enough to produce him. 

When the U.S. came in, he shed his 
citizenship in a hurry, fled to South 
America, and naturalised himself in a 
republic that had sworn by all its gods 
to keep out of the War d tout priz. 
This republic, however, changed its 
mind later and followed its big northern 
brother into the War, et roild ! Some 
body’s Cousin was ata loose end again 
He afterwards naturalised himself in 
half-a-dozen small far-away 
that all finally came in, and 
chérie, he drifted down to the islands 


n- 


nations 


tien, 


| of the South Pacific (the favourite ocean 





' . 
of his sort!) and had himself made an 


Ollyoola. (The Ollyoolas are a tribe 
that has never in all its past history 
been known to go to war). He was 
made an Ollyoola with all the native 
rites, dancing and shrieking and so on, 
and he wore the correct Ollyoola dress 
(a few shells and his hair trained on 
sticks to stand straight up). 
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» I FE! GREATLY EXHATS D BY THIS EXERCIBtI 
DEARIF WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO PLAY AT? KISS-IN-THE-RING?” 
And now comes the point of this| 


storyette: Only a few weeks after | KINSMEN AND NAMESAKES, 


Somebody's Cousin had become a full-| An official circular, commenting on 
blooded Ollyoola (I think that’s the|the presentation at the Scala, in film 
proper phrase . the ( Nlyoolas 8s iddenly | form, of The Crisis, by Mr. WINSTON 
fell out h the Patti-Tattis (on the }|CHunrcniy, the American novelist, adds 


with 


next island) and went to war, for abso- | the interesting statement, “ the author 
lutely the first time. with a fer ‘y.myiis of course a distant cousin of the 
Daphne, that seems to ha -e been say-| Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P.’ 
ing up through all their centuries of ; This sounds a little ungracious. Why 


! “of course distant”? But perhaps 
he gifted novelist shares the opinion 
held by Lord Beresrorp of the poli 


tician who did not write The Crisis, 


peacefulness 
Nothing 

body's Cousin! 
Ever thine, 


s been heard since of Some 


BLANCHE. 








but is always trying to make one, 
a ying 
‘AIRMEN'’S ORDEAL IN THE NORTH | : 
SEA From the account of a military 
Five Days A PIECE OF CH re.” | wedding in The West London Press 
Continental Daily Mail. | “The bridegroom was wearing a siunpl 
Rather a | recarious perch. | draped gown of lavender-blue crepe georgett« 
| with a mushroom-shaped hat in the same 
a i shade, wreathed with small coloured flowers 
a. ee ee Mc — land draped with a blue lace veil.” 
MADR Near Algeciras 20 shells fell from | pp 
the batteri f Gibraltar. There were no} Some muiti: 
victims, and no damage was caused. The | ents 
‘ ' braltar have given satisfactory . 
auth 06 AS \TtESs ee — —Syeegigy — | “When the Lord Provost ruled that the 
planations Evening Paper mater was not urgent, the Labourists created 
New tcesey o> ti 
Still we should like to know the n ture | something of a scene. ty SGU Citizen. 


of the explosive that blew Algeciras | Quite justifiably, in view of the immin- 


across the Straits. ence of * Baby Week.” 
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THE DISSUADERS. 

For many years—ever since the first 
piece of chalk was applied to the first 
wall and advertising began its bom- 
bastic career—the advertiser's tendency 
has been to commend his wares, if not 
to excess, at any rate with no want of 
generosity. Everyone must have noticed 

. But war changes many things 
besides Cabinets, and if the paper 
famine is to continue there will shortly 
be a totally novel kind of advertising to 
be seen, where dissuasion holds the 
highest place. For unless something 
happens those journals which have 
already done much to reduce circula- | 
tion will have to do more and actually | 
lecry themselves. Such counsels as} 
those which follow may before long | 
meet the eyes, and, it is possible, in- 
fluence the minds, of the great B.P. :— 








Tux ProprreTors oF 
THE TIMES | 

Urge you to spend your moncy 
elsewhere. | 

THE TIMES 


may have the best foreign correspond- 
ence, the latest news, the greatest 
variety of letters (in types of all sizes), 
the funniest dramatic criticisms, the 
sternest leading articles, and the only 
newspaper proprietor now acting as a 
plenipotentiary in America ; 
BUT 
you are implored not to buy it. 

Remember its virtues for future use, 
when skies are brighter, but disregard 

them to-day. 





We appeal to the great-hearted Public | 
to make a real effort and refrain from 
buying 
THE OBSERVER. 


Sunday may be only half a Sunday 
without it; 


But indulge in a little self-sacrifice. 


Not only eat less bread } 
But | 
Read less GaRVIN, | 





Down Sprcrators ! 
Give 

THE SPECTATOR 

A WIDE BERTH. 


ere are reasons why it must be pub- 
lished regularly 


rh 
But there are no reasons why you 
should buy it. 

There is no better, saner, or soberer 

Critic of Life; but what of it ? 

print all the latest Canine and 

Feline news; but never mind. 

If you won't, as seems probable, down 
your glass, down your Spectator. 


We 








7 
HEutp To win THE WaR | 
BY NOT BUYING } 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 





Whatever Sixpenny weekly you buy 
don’t let it be 
THE NATION. 
Owing to its persecution by the present 
incapable Government The Nation is 
| achieving an embarrassing popularity. 





Please forget it. 
Let your only 
NaTIoN 
Be your determi- 
Nation 
Nor To Boy rr. 


j 
i 


Tue PRopRIETORS oF 
THE STAR 


urge you not to buy it any more until | 
the War is over and paper is cheap again. 


Buy The Evening News instead. 





THE SPHERE. | 
Ir 18 Oxty SEVENPENCE A WEEK, | 
Bur Don't Bey Ir. 


Don’t Buy | 
' 
' 
| 


It is full of Pictures of the War, but 
you can do without them. It has | 
punctual literary judgments of astound- 
ing finality by ‘‘C. K. S.,"’ but they 
can wait. | 
Do anything in reason, but don't buy | 
The Sphere. | 





The depreciation, you observe, is not 
always quite whole-heartedly done. But 
it must be remembered that the habit 
of self-praise cannot be broken down in 
a minute, and this is only a beginning. 





PAN PIPES. 


Ix the green spaces of the listening trees 


Pan sits at ease, 
Watching with lazy eyes 
Little blue butterflies 


That flicker sidelong in the fitful breeze ; 


While on his pipe he plays 
Quaint trills, and roundelays 
With dropping cadences ; 


And shy red squirrels rub against his 


knees. 


And, thro’ the city’s tumult and the beat 


Of hurrying feet, 
Those whom the god loves hear 
Pan's pipe, insistent, clear ; 


| Echoes of elfin laughter, high and 


sweet ; 
Catch in the sparrows’ cries 
Those tinkling melodies 
That sing where brooklets meet, 
And the wood's glamour colours th 
grey street. 








A LOCAL FOOD-CONTROLLER. 


“No partner for you this evening, 
Sir,” said the Inspector. ‘ Mr. Tibbits 
‘has just telephoned through that he 
/has rheumatism badly again.” 
| I know Tibbits’ rheumatism. I also 
‘know he,plays off his heat in the 
club billiard handicap to-night. I can | 
jimagine him writhing round the table. | 
Still I remember the first rule of the | 
foree—under no circumstances give 
another policeman away. 

“You'll have to take Dartmouth 
Street by yourself, Sir,” continues the 
Inspector. 

“ What's it like?’”’ 
| “Bit of a street market. All right— 
| just tact and keep them moving.” 


I reach Dartmouth Street. It is a 
thronged smelly thoroughfare. I pass 


jalong modestly, hoping that every one 
will ignore me. 

But a gentleman who is selling fish: 
detects me and calls “Ere, Boss, move 
this ole geeser on.” 

“ What's the trouble?” I inquire. 

The old geeser turns rapidly on me 
| “Ere ‘e's gone and sold metwo’errings 
|for tuppence ‘alfpenny which was that 
isalt my ‘usband went near mad, what 
with the pubs bein’ shut all afternoon, 
an’ now 'e’s popped the fender jus’ to 
get rid of ‘is thirst.” 

“TI told you to soak ‘em in three 
waters,” says the fishmonger, 

“Ow much beer is my ‘usband to 
soak 'imself in—tell me that?” 

It is time for tact. I whisper in the 
lady’s ear, ‘Come along—don’t argue 
with a man like that. He's beneath 
you.” 

She comes away. I am triumphant 
But she turns round and cries, “ This 
gentleman as is a gentleman says | 
ain't to lower meself by talkin’ to a 
‘ound like you.” 

I move on. I doubt if the fishmonge: 
will be pleased by the lady’s representa- 
tion of my few words, and I make a 
mental note to keep away from his stall 
All at once another lady, who for some 
obscure reason is carrying a bucket, 
grips me by the arm. 

“T’m goin’ to ‘ave the law on my 
side, I am,” she declares emphatically, 

“an’ then I'll smash ‘is bloomin’ fice 
in,” 

I am swayed towards a fruit-stall. 

“ Look at them,” says the irate lady, 
holding out three potatoes. ‘Rotten 
at thrippence a pound. My ‘usband 
’e'd ‘ave set abaht me if I'd give ‘im 
them for ‘is dinner.” 
| The fruiterer takes a lofty moral 
standard. “I sold yer them fer see 
| pertaters, I did. 
e| them ‘e’s worse than a Un.” 
| “Seed pertaters, was they? 


Where 


If yer ’usband eats | 


| 
i 
{ 
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Stage Manage n -e 
Carpenter. “ YESSIR. 


ELEPHANT 'S P 
You SER, 


TH! 


was I to grow ‘em? Ina mug on the 


mantelpiece ? ”’ 


“’Ow was I ter know yer ‘adn't a 
lotment ? 
“You'll need no ‘lotment. It’s a 


cemet'ry you ‘ll want when my ‘usband 
knows you ‘ve called ‘im a Un.” 

‘Now, now,” I interpose tactfully 
‘Perhaps you can exchange them, 
then you ‘ll have the lady for a regular 
customer.” 

“ T don’t want the blighter fer a regla: 
customer,” says the fruiterer. 

Three potatoes whirl past me at the 
fruiterer. The lady with the bucket 
departs rapidly. 

“Lemme get at ‘er,” 
fruiterer. 

“You wouldn’t hit a woman,” I pro- 
test. 

“ Wouldn't 1?” says the infuriated 
fruiterer. 

I interpose—verbally. 
everything stolen,” I say, “from y« 
stall if you leave it.” 

“T’ll leave you in charge.” 

“I’m needed down my beat,” I reply, 
and stalk on instantly, leaving a sadly 
disillusioned man behind me. 

I reach a queue outside a grocer’s 
shop. 

“There now,” says a stou 


cry 
_ 


ive er in charge.” 


cries the irate 


“You ‘ll get 


ul 


lady, 
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NG UP A VERY SPIRITED PERFORMANCE TO-NIGHT 

HIND-LEGS IS A DISCHARGED SOLDIER, AND THE FRONT LEGS IS AN OUT-AND-OUT PACIFIST.” 
The queue all speak at once. it I will if all the bloomin’ speshuls 
“She's a ‘oarder, she is. Got ‘arf-a- come ‘oo're doin’ reglar coppers outer 

pound o’ sugar already in ‘er basket jobs.” 


at 


. , | 
le I got Nive Kids. 


“lhe ; 
and only ‘erself and ‘er ‘usband 
‘ome, whi 


A lady 


with seven kids, 


lown the queue caps this 
and in the distance a 
lady in a fur cap claims ten, and is at 
once engaged by her neighbours in a 
bitter controversy as to whether three in 
France should count in sugar buying. 

All the time the hoarder stands with 
in the air, the picture of lofty 
indifference. 

Tact 


spector s advice. 


nose 


In 


the 


tac I remembei 
| say, “but 
to make 
lave sugar. 
Under 


re Excuse me, Madam, 
‘ all 


already 


tire 

wait > 
‘rifices. You 
ot your ! 


have 
| 


In these ve 


lends have none. 


imstances 


aay turns 


a withering 
i move nowhere no ow 
\ lady in the background suggests 
i} e s| ould be boiled ib a 
sack, \ 
expresses the | ype that 
bombed that night. 
‘But, Madam, consider your friends, 
I proceed | 
’ | 
“Don't you call that lot my friends !| 
I’m ‘ere fer a pound of marge, and get 


more humane person | 


will 


sugal 


she 


be 
j 


Public opinion in the queue takes a 
sudden turn. One lady remarks that 
these speshuls are that 
Another alleges that she has no d 
I have sacks of sugar at home. 

I remember the Inspector's counsel 
about moving on, and move myself on. 

There is one man in England who 
proclaims himself absolutely unfitted to 
fill the Food-Controller’s yp sition. 

I am that modest person. 


interfering. 
ibt 





Broody. 

“Wuistr Dnrrve A sitting of eggs ‘ 
given by Mrs. - for the lady or gentlema: 
sitting the greatest number of times 
tively.” Worcester Daily Times 


s boat all the men surv 


“In Captain vived 
New Zealand Pa; x“ 


although full of water.” 
In the interests of temperance we pro- 
test against “ although 


Troors Mutiny 
Petrograd, Saturday 
The Minister of War has given order 
disband the regiments, and to bring the office 
and men responsible before a court-marital 
Kast Anglian Daily Tin 


Let their wives talk to 


* RUSSIAN 


That's right. 
them. 
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“IT'LL LEARN YER TO CALL ME ‘LITTLE WILLIB.' 
Givs 1T From!" 


MY FARVER DON’T ARF KNOW 
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‘OW TO KILL GERMANS. AN' I'LL SLOW YER WHERE 








OPEN WARFARE. 


Men said, “ At last! at last the open battle! 
Now shall we fight unfettered o'er the plain, 
No more in catacombs be cooped like cattle, 
Nor travel always in a devious drain!” 
They were in ecstasies. But I was damping ; 
I like a trench, I have no lives to spare ; 
And in those catacombs, however cramping, 
You did at least know vaguely where you were. 


Ah, happy days in deep well-ordered alleys, 
Where, after dining, probably with wine, 
One felt indifferent to hostile sallies, 
And with a pipe meandered round the line ; 
You trudged f a3 a trench until it ended ; 
It led at least to some familiar spot ; 
It might not be the place that you 'd intended, 
But then you might as well be there as not. 


But what a wilderness we now inhabit 

Since this confounded “ open” strife prevails ! 
It may be good; I do not wish to crab it, 

But you should hear the language it entails, 
Should see this waste of wide uncharted craters 

Where it is vain to seek the companies, 
Seeing the shell-holes are as like as taters 

And no one knows where anybody is. 


Oft in the darkness, _—_ and blowing, 
Have I set out and lost the hang of things, 


For ever climbing up some miry summit, 

And halting there to curse the contrite guide, 
For ever then descending like a plummet 

Into a chasm on the other side. 


Ott have I sat and wept, or sought to study 
With hopeless gaze the uninstructive stars, 
Hopeless because the very skies were muddy ; 
1 only saw a red malicious Mars ; 
Or pulled my little compass out and pondered, 
And set it sadly on my shrapnel hat, 
Which, I suppose, was why the needle wandered, 
Only, of course, I never thought of that. 
And then perhaps some 5°9’s start dropping, 
As if there weren't sufficient holes about ; 
I flounder on, hysterical and sopping 
And come by chance to where I started out, 
And say once more, while I have no objection 
To other people going to Berlin, 
Give me a trench, a nice revetted section, 
And let me stay there till the Bosch gives in! 








A Judge Speaks Out. 
‘ Regarding the assertions that the appellant introduced politics in 
his se rmons, it would be a bad day for this country when in a political a 
controversy when a clergyman could conceive cases in which som: 
high ideal was involved in a political controversy when a clergymat 


| could honestly and reasonably preach about it.’ *—Yorkshire Post. 


And ever thought, “ Where can the guide be going?” | We have always felt that something like this needed | 


But trusted long and rambled on in rings, 


| Saying. 















































ImpertAL Brorner-1n-Law. “AFTER ALL, 
THAN A 
A COMMAND ON THE WESTERN FRONT.’ 

Tino (without enthusiasm). “THANK YOU VERY MUCH.” 


HAVE 





KING; 
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COMFORT IN EXILE. 


MY DEAR TINO, YOU ARE SOMETHING BETTER 
ARE A FIELD-MARSHAL IN MY ARMY! YOU SHALL PRESENTLY 
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| it was Winure Repmonp’s ambition to 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
Monday, June 11th.—I am told that. 


be the Father of the House ; indeed, that 
by some arithmetical process peculiar 
to himself he claimed, although only | 
elected in 1883, to be already entitled 
to that venerable honour. 

[n reality he was the Eternal Boy, 
from the far-off time when it was his 
nightly delight with youthful exuber- 
ance to cheek Mr. Speaker Branp 
until the moment of his glorious death 
in Flanders, whither he had gone at an 
age when most of his compeers were 
content to play the critic in a snug) 
corner of the smoking-room. 

Personal affection combined with | 
admiration for his gallantry to inspire 
the speeches in which the Prime 
Minisrer, Mr. Asqurtu and Sir Ep- 
warp Carson enshrined the most re- 
inarkable tribute ever paid to a private 
Member. 

Sir Georck Greenwoon’s affection | 
for the animal creation is commonly 
supposed to be such that he would 
not countenance the slaughter of the 





' 





fessional gardener who, having been! ject of potatoes. Did not the Govern. 
recruited for home service, had first|ment think that the high price would 


been turned into a bricklayer’s assist- | cause premature “ lifting” ? Were they | 
ant, then into an assistant-dresser,and aware that potatoes could be used | 
For|for making rubber - substitutes and | 


finally into a munition-maker. 
some time the Ministry of Munitions| cement; and would they assure the 


seems to have been loth to part with | House that there would be an abund- | 


lance of them for the next twelve 
‘months? Captain Barnursrt declined 
to figure in the réle of prophet, and, 
for the rest, remarked that the hon. 
Member appeared to have an insati- 
able appetite for erambe repetita. Mr. 
PENNEPATHER is understood to be still 
searching the Encyclopedia to discover 
the properties of this vegetable, with 
the view of putting a few posers on the 
subject to Captain Barnurst (or his 
successor) next week. 

As the friends of Proportional Repre 
sentation are wont to refer to their 
little pet by the affectionate diminutive 
of « P.R.,” they can hardly be sur 
| prised that its appearance should lead 
{to combats recalling in intensity the 
palmy days of the Prize Ring. It was 
designed that the Front Bench should 
be content to perform the function of 








IN RE AN ACTION AGAINST SATAN. 
(Mr. H. E. Duke, K.C.) 


the services of this Admirable Crich- 


meanest thing that cerawls—not even | ton, but having learned from the Board 
those miserable creatures who hold | of Agriculture that there was a short- 
that SHakspEaRe’s plays were written age of food it has now consented to 


called attention to the case of a pro 


by SHaxspeare. It was therefore with 
pained regret that [ heard him attempt- 
ing to support his objection to the 
activities of sparrow-clubs by the argu- 
ment that, if the birds were destroyed, | 
large numbers of grubs and cater- | 
pillars would be left alive. After this 
| shall not be surprised to hear that he 
has been summoned by the R.S.P.C.A. 
for brutality to a slug. 
What I most admire in the Curer | 
Secrerary For IReLanp is his wonder- | 
ful self-restraint. 
stridently inquired whether to insti- 
tute legal process against the police in | 
[reland was not like bringing an action | 
against Satan in hell, the ordinary | 
man would have been tempted to reply : 
“The hon. Member guibablehn sources | 
of information not accessible to me.” 
Mr. Duxe contented himself with mildly | 
suggesting that the hon. Member should ! 
‘apply his own intelligence to that. 
matter.’ Perhaps, however, he meant | 
much the same thing. 
Half the sitting was taken up with | 
discussing whether Messrs. Jowett and | 
Ramsay Macponanp should be given 
passports to Russia. Mr. Bonar Law | 


clinched the matter by saying that the | 


When Mr. G1innE Lt | s 


restore him to his original vocation. 
It will be a thousand pities if Captain 
Batuurst should persist in leaving the 





HEAVY WORK FOR THE BOUNDARY 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. EUGENE WASON TO BE SWEPT AWAY. 


judicious bottle-holder, and leave thx 
issue to be fought out by the rest of the 
House. But Sir F. E. Sarrn, like the 
Irishman who inquired, “Is this 
private fight, or may anyone join in?” 
could not refrain from trailing his coat 
and quickly found a doughty opponent 
in Mr. Hayes Fisner. The House so 
; much enjoyed the unusual freedom of 
ithe fight that it would probably be 
|going on still but for that spoil-sport, 
ithe Home Secretary, who begged 
| Members to come to a decision. By 
149 votes to 141 « P. R.” was “down 
and out.” 

Mr. Evcreng Wason entered an anti- 
cipatory protest against the possibility 
that Scotland might be deprived of 
some of her seventy-tvro Members. “| 





and I have a bit of Stirling and Pert! 
and West Fife, and I am told I am to 
be swept out of existence.” Gazing at 
his ample proportions the House felt 
that the Boundary Commissioners will 
have their work cut out for them. 
Wednesday, June 13th.—Considering 
that barely three hours before the House 
‘met the “Fort of London” had been 
idrenched with the “ghastly dew of 
| aerial navies’ Members showed them- 
‘selves most uncommon calm. They 





lexhibited, however, a little extra in- | 


Russian Government wanted them. department of the Foop-Conrrotier. terest when any prominent personage 


Well, de qustibus, etc. 


| If he could only keep down food-prices | entered the House, showing that he at 


Tuesday, June 12th.—Perhaps the as effectively as he does irrelevant | least had escaped the bombs, and were 
most wonderful revelation of the War | questioners he would be worth his|too busy comparing notes regarding 


has been the adaptability of the British | 
working-man. 


aeeaagdidiasinaaineemseinesos 





weight in “ Bradburys.’ His latest 


their personal experiences to ask many 


Mr. Catacart Wason ‘victim is Mr. Penneratner, who has; Supplementary Questions. 
- | developed a keen curiosity on the sub-| Even Mr. Bonar Law’s announce- 








myself,” he said, “ represent two whole | 
counties, Clackmannan and Kinross, | 
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Officer. “ AND WHAT DID YOU 
farmer). “I TOLD HIM TO STOP IMMEDIATELY 





that Kine Constantine had | 
abdicated the throne of Greece passed 


| almost without remark; except that Mr. 


| whether Trno, 








Swirt MacNe. anxiously inquired | 
having received the| 
Order of the Boot, would be allowed 
to retain that of the Bath. 

The mystery of Lord NortHc.irre’s 


| visit to the United States has been 


cleared up. Certain journals, believed 
to enjoy his confidence, had described 
him as “Mr. Balfour's successor.” 
Certain other journals, whose con- 
fidence he does not enjoy, had declined 
to believe this. The fact, as stated by 
Mr. Bonar Law, is that “it is hoped 
that Lord Nortuacuirre will be able 
to carry on the work begun by M: 
Baurour as head of the British Mission 
in America.” He is expected “ to co- 


‘ . ° . 
ordinate and supervise the work of all 


the Departmental Missions.” It was 
interesting to learn that his Lordship 
“will have the right of communicating 
direct with the Prime MInisterR’’—a 
thing which of course he has never 
done before. 

Thursday, June 14th.—Mr. Kearina, 
having made the remarkable discovery 
that the War has injured the prosperity 


SAY TO PRIVATE SMITH?” 
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Witness (who had discovered prisoner milking cow belonging to French 
AND PUT THE MILK BACK.” 


of Irish seaside resorts, demanded the | sunny afternoon in discussing whether 
restoration of excursion trains andjor not the South-Eastern Railway 
season tickets. Mr. Grorcr Roperts | should be allowed to bolster up the 
stoutly supported the Irish Railway | Charing Cross railway bridge. In vain 
Executive Committee in its refusal to| Lord Curzon, flying in the face of his 
encourage pleasure-traflic. His decision | Ministerial colleague, the PResipENT 
or THE Boarp or Trape, urged the 


House that when WorpswortH wrote 


has not anything to show more fair,” 
he was not thinking of that maroon- 
coloured monstrosity. The majority of 
their lordships, understanding that the 
proposal had something to do with 
“ strengthening the piers,” declined to 
| reject 16. 











| We have received a copy of The 
| Glasgow Weekly Herald, dated “ May 
156, 1917.” Trust a Scot to 


| good thing go as far as possible. 





BATHURST REFUSES TO BE 
A POTATO PROPHET 


CAPTAIN 


received the involuntary support of Mr. | people at finding the children alive, and con 
Us . ee ech es gratulations were extended to their parents 
MacVEAGH, who atte mpte | to back up Se, Maks Math exnee Gaeewtaet tied tn Gan eas 
his colleague by the singular argument | ties and chasms of Knocknatubber Mountain, 
that the existing trains in Ireland ran! though straying thereon for upwards of 25 
| years.”—Nenagh Guardian. 


The young “ Rips”! 


half-empty. 
The Lords spent the best part of a 


claims of Art; in vain he assured the | 


make a 


“Great jubilation prevailed amongst the 


of the view from Westminster, “ Earth | 
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National Service Vclunteer (late eveck Lilliard player). “ MARKER, HAND ME THE REST.” 
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“IN PRIZE.” TO MR. BALFOUR ON HIS RETURN. 


\ sup was built in Glasgow, and oh, she looked a daisy Our hearts go out with all our ships that plough the 
(Just the way that some ships do! ) deadly sea, 

An’ the only thing against ‘er was she allus steered so crazy But the ship that brought us safely back the only Arruur B. 
(An’ it’s true, my Johnny Bowline, true!) Was freighted with good wishes in a very high degree. 


They sent ‘er out in ballast to Oregon for lumber, There are heaps of politicians who can hustle and ean shriek, 
\n’ before she dropped ‘er pilot she all but lost ‘er number. And some, though very strong in lung, in brains ave ver) 
They sold ‘er into Norway because she steered so funny, weak, 

An’ she nearly went to glory before they drawed the money. But A. J. B.’s equipment is admittedly unique. 


They sold ‘er out o' Norway—they sold ‘er into Chile, 


ye : ; His manners are delightful, and the workings of his mind 
An’ Chile got a bargain because she steered so silly. 


' Have never shown the slightest trace of self-esteem behind ; 
They chartered ‘er to Germans with a bunch o’ greasers Nor has he had at any time a private axe to grind. 
‘forrard ; 
Old shellbacks wouldn't touch ‘er because she steered so 
orrid, 


For forty years and upwards he has graced the public scene 

Without becoming sterilized or stiffened by routine ; 

; eran | He still retains his freshness and his brain is just as keen. 

She set a course for Bremen with contraband inside ‘er, | ___ : 

\n’ she might ‘ave got there some time if a cruiser ‘adn’t , His eredit was not shipwrecked on the fatal Irish reef ; 
spied ‘er. He has always been a loyal and a sympathetic chief ; 


. ! > has also written The For s of Belief. 
She nearly drowned the boarders because she cut such And he has also written The Foundations of Belief 


capers, As leader of the Mission to our cousins and Allies, 
But they found she was a German through inspectin’ of ‘er | We learn with satisfaction, but without the least surprise, 
papers. That he proved the very cynosure of Transatlantic eyes. 
So they put a crew aboard ‘er, which was both right an’) F 
lawful, 
An’ the _ crew ‘ad a picnic, because she steered so 
awful. 


or the special brand of statesman plus aristocratic sage, 
Like the model king-philosopher described in PLaTo’s page, 
|Is uncommonly attractive in a democratic age. 


But they brought ‘er into Kirkwall, an’ then they said, | “ BALFour Must Go!”’ was once the cry of those who | 
“ Lord lumme, deemed him slack, 

If I ever see an ’ooker as steered so kind o’ rummy!” But now there’s not a single scribe of that unruly pack 

. | Who is not glad in every sense that Batrour has come 


But she ‘ll fetch ‘er price at auction, for oh, she looks a daisy | “sg 
(Just the way that some ships do !) ee 
An’ the chap as tops the biddin’ won't know she steers so! And as for his “ successor '’—the Napoleonic peer | 
crazy Whose functions are restricted to a purely business sphere— | 

(But it’s true, my Johnny Bowline, true!) C.F.S. ‘We must try to bear his absence in a spirit of good cheer. | 
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THE INFANTICIDE. 


was inexcusable. I can only hope that 
the affair will never reach the ear of 
the new Foop-Controtier. The chief 
culprit was undoubtedly Joan minor 

I only became an accomplice after the 
fact—and I can scarcely believe that 
even a Food-Controller could be very 
angry with Joan minor. For one thing 
she really is so very minor. And then 
there’s her manner; in face of it se- 
verity, as I have found, is out of the 
question. Even Joan majer, who has 
been: known to rout our charlady in 





single combat, finds it irresistible. In- 
deed when I taxed her with having 
a hand 
acquittal on the plea of duress. 

ver since’ Joan minor arrived at 
years of understanding the weeks pre- 
ceding the great day have been fraught 
with a mystery in which I have no 
Earnest conversations which 
break off guiltily the moment I enter 


in the erime she secured an 


! 
snare, 


the room; strained whisperings and 
now and again little uncontrollable 


giggles of ecstatic anticipation from 
Joan minor—these are the signs that I 
have learned to look for, and, being 
well versed in my part, to ignore with a 
sublime unconsciousness which should 
make my fortune in a melodrama of 
stage asides. And then, on the morning 
of my birthday, the solemn ceremonial 
of revelation, I would come in to break- 
fast, to find a pareel lying by my 
plate. At first 1 would not see it. In| 
a tense and unnatural silence Joan! 
minor would follow me with her eyes 
while [ opened the window a few inchies, 


| closed it again, stroked the cat and 


generally behaved as though sitting 
down at table was the last thing I in- 


tended. Then, when [ didtake my place, 


|The post is early to-day,” | 


vould 


say, pushing the parcel carelessly on 


one side as I took up the paper, while 
Joan minor hid her face in Joan major’s 


| blouse lest her feelings should betray 





her into premature speech. And at 
last I would open it, and my amaze- 
ment and delight would know no 
bounds. There was very little acting 
needed for that. It is no small thing 
to be spirited back to the age when 
birthdays really matter. 

And so this year it was with a feel 
ing of having been cheated that I left 
the house for the office, where, in com- 
pany with other old fogies and girl 
clerks, I do my unambitious bit tow ards 
downing the Hun. The premonitory 
symptoms had seemed to me unusually 
acute, but the morning had brought 
no parcel. My years weighed on my 


shoulders again, and I am afraid I was We are 
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Oficial of Lady War-workers’ Bureau. “ WHAT SORT OF WORK DO YOU FEEL FITTED FoR?” 


Applicant. “I DON’T QUITE KNOW, BUT I WANT TO WEAR THESE CLOTHES." 











I was kept late for dinner, and when | 
I entered the room I found Joan minor | 
sitting in her place, her eyes bright 
with my place 
was a covered dish. There 
was no dallying with the pleasure this 
time, for I had suddenly become young 
again, and could not have waited had 
I tried. I lifted the cover, and there, 
about the size of a well-nourished pea, 
lay the first-fruit of Joan minor’s pecu 
liar and personal allotment, prepared, 
planted and dug by Joan minor’s own 
unmistakable } 


€ xpectation. Beside 


muffin 


hands, a veritable and 


potato. 








Our Official Pessimists. 
From an Admiralty notice :—— 


‘It is to be particularly noted that « 


itries 


ure niy being m wie for 12 vears’ service, and 
t ation of war Eve ning Paper. 

Ss moned at Barry for having driven a 
hor | ar Antonio Millonas was 
tat have narrowly missed a policeman 
and two children.”— Western Mail. 


re all in favour of prohibit on for} 


more than a little tart with my typist. | horses. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Tae Newport Market Army Train- 
ing School, Greencoat Place, West- 
minster, which has for over fifty years 
been training homeless and destitute 
boys to become soldiers of the Krve, 
and has sent over two thousand into 
the Army, is in great need of funds 
Mr. Punch cordially supports the ap- 
peal of the President of the Sehool, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaucut, who 
“ sincerely hopes the public will gener- 
ously support an Institution that has 
for so many years quietly and unobtru- 


| sively furnished a Christian home and 


education to poor and outcast lads, and 


‘has supplied the Army with so many 


” 


good and gallant soldiers. 

Donations and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary, the Rev. 
H. A. Wirson, 20, Great Peter Street, 
Westminster, 8. W. 1. 





A Credit to the Commonwealth. 
‘*Cocxatoo, Australian, splendid talker, does 


not swear.”—-Newcastle Eve ning Chronicle. 
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THE HAT AND THE VISIT. 
“Francesca,” I said, “does my hat really look all right?” 
When I put this momentous question we were in a train, 

being bound on a visit to Frederick at his preparatory 
school. A sudden doubt had just assailed me as to my 
presentability. Should I, as a father, be looked upon as a 
credit or a disgrace to my son? Francesca took some time 
before she answered my question. Then she spoke. 

“ Your hat,” she said, “is well enough.” 

“TI see what it is,” I said; “ you think I ought to have 
worn a top-hat. There are still occasions when a top-hat 
may, nay, must be worn; and this, you think, is one of 
them. There are solemnities and venerations that only a 
top-hat can inspire in the naturally irreverent mind of 
youth. A father in any other hat is a ridiculously youthful 
object and has no business to inflict himself on his son. 


of both sexes. I once stayed with a bishop, and I never 
heard anybody attempt to make a mockery of his gaiters.” 

“But they were his own, He couldn’t be a bishop 
without them.” 

“That fact doesn’t render them immune from laughter. 
My present hat, for instance, is my own, and yet you have | 
been laughing at it ever since I called your attention to it.” 

“ Not at all; I have been admiring it. I said it was well 
enough, and so it is. What more can you want?” 

“I only hope,” I said, “that Frederick will think so too. | 
It would be too painful to dash the cup of half-holiday joy | 
from a boy’s lips by wearing an inappropriate hat.” 

“You're too nervous altogether about the impression 
you ‘re going to make on Frederick. Take example by me. 
I've got a hat on.” 


“You have,” I said fervently. “It has grazed my face 





more than once.” 








Officer. “ BUT SURELY, THOMPSON, IF THESE MUD-BILLETS 
Re ALL ALIKE YOU OUGHT TO REMEMBER WHERE YOU PUT 
MY HORSE ¢ 








Batman. “ HERE HE Is, Sux.” 





Very well. I would not for worlds spoil Frederick's half- | 


oliday by shaming him in the eyes of his schoolfellows.” 

‘What do you propose to do about it, then? You can’t 
ulter your hat now.” 

“No,” I said, “I can’t; but I can get out of the train at 
the next station and go home and leave you in your com- 
parative spickness and your relative spanness to spend your 
ifternoon with the boy. Or, stay, there must be a shop in 
Belfield where top-hats can be bought. It is a cathedral 
city and possesses dignitaries of the Church who still wear 
top-hats, and——’”’ 

* But those are special top-hats. You couldn't go to 
l'rederick in a bishop’s hat, now could you?” 

‘‘No-o-o,” I said doubtfully, “ perhaps I couldn't. But 
suppose I wore the gaiters too—wouldn’t that make it 
ill right?” 

“I should like,” she said, ‘to see Frederick's face on 
perceiving the new bishop.” 


‘‘ Francesca,” I said, “ you talk as if no boys ever had| 


bishops for their fathers. Let me assure you, on the con- 
trary, that there are many bishops who have large families 


“Tt is feeding,” she said, “on your damask cheek. But 
| I’m quite calm in spite of it.” 

“ But then,” I said, “ you never knew Rowell.” 

“No. Who was he?” 

** Rowell,” I said, “ was a schoolfellow of mine, and he 
| had a father.” 

‘Marvellous! And a mother too, I suppose.” 
| * Yes,’ I said, “ but she doesn’t come into the story. 
| Rowell’s father had a passion, it appears, for riding, and 
one dreadful afternoon, when we were playing cricket, he 
|rode into the cricket-field. He was wearing trousers, and 
| his trousers had rucked up to his knees. It was a terrific 
sight, and, though we all pretended not to see and were 
very sorry for young Rowell, he felt the blow most keenly. 
|I hope my hat won't be like Rowell’s father’s trousers.” 

“ It isn’t a bit like them yet,” said Francesca. R. C. L. 


‘* FrreMAN wanted; consuming under 50 tons; wages 30s.” 
| Under the present system of rationing, this demand fo: 


; moderation does not seem excessive. 














| not. 
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Inspecting Officer. “It's NO USE YOUR TELLING ME YOt 
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THIS TAPE I'LL VERY SOON TELL YOU HOW MANY YOU HAVE HERE. 
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f GOT ANY POTATOES ABOUT THE PLACE. HOLD THE END OF 


Farmer. “Y8'LL BE A MAIN CLEVER LITTLE FELLOW, THEN, THEY WAS TURMUTS WHEN I PUT ’EM IN LAST BACK END.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Ir is my deliberate verdict that Mr. FE. 


he oughtn’t.” 
this for the extorted compliment that it is, and not magic 
me into something unpleasant, or (more probably) write 
another book to prove to my own dissatisfaction that I am 
everything I least wish to be. That indeed is the gravamen 
of my charge: the diabolic ingenuity with which he makes 
not so much our pleasant vices as our little almost-virtues 
into whips to scourge us with. All this has been wrung 
from me by the perusal of Mr. Teddy (Fisuer Unwiy). 
Even now I can’t make up my mind whether | like it or 
The first half, which might be called a satire on the 
me pro- 


reason. 


folly of being forty and not realising it, depressed 
foundly. I need not perhaps er upon the 
Later, Mr. Benson made a very clever return upon the 
theme; and, with a touch of real beauty, brought solace to 
poor Mr. Teddy and consolation to the middle-aged reader. 
I need give you only a slight indication of the 
is simplicity itself. Into the self-contained little com- 
munity of a provincial society, where to have once been 





arge 


young is to retain a courtesy title to perpetual youth, there 
arrives suddenly the genuine article, a boy and girl still in 


the springtime of life, by contrast with whom the preserved 
immaturity of Mr. Teddy and his partner, Miss Daisy, 
shown for an artificial substitute. Baldly stated, the t 


1s 

, thesis 
sounds cynical and a little cruel; actually, however, you 
will here find Mr. Benson in a kindlier mood than he some 
times consents to indulge. He displays, indeed, more than 





F. Benson is (as | 
my old nurse used to express it) “in league with Somebody 
I hope, however, that he will understand | 





la little fondness for his disillusioned hero; the fine spirit 
| with which Mr. Teddy faces at last the inevitable is a sure 
proof of the author's sympathy. 








You will hardly have traversed the passages of our under- 
ground railway system without being hurriedly aware in 
passing of a picture in reds and browns, representing a 
faun-like figure piping to an audience of three rather self- 
conscious rabbits. This pleasing group does not portray 
an actual scene from Autumn (Lane), but is rather to be | 
taken as symbolic of the atmosphere of Miss Mure. 
Hrynr’s latest book. The faun, I imagine, stands for Rollo, 
the middle-aged lover of the country, into whose happy life 
other, more human, loves break with such devastation. 
What the rabbits mean is a more difficult problem. I jest; 
but as a matter of fact I should be the first to admit that 
Miss Hine has written a story that, despite a certain 
crudity of colouring, is both unconventional and alive. The 
attitude of the characters towards their parents, for example, 
is at least original. Deirdre, the heroine, frankly despised her 
ther, to whom she owed a marriage with the man whom 
she hated. The gift of a country cottage enabled her to 
escape from him to rabbits (figurative) and the simpler ; 
life. There, however, she fell in with Rollo, who loved her 
at sight, and whose daughter, Hyacinth, adored her father, 
‘but quite blandly deceived him about her own amorous 
adventures. A pretty tangle, you observe, and I am not 
sure that I can wholly acquit the author of some cowardice 
in her manner of cutting it. But undoubtedly Autumn 
1s a story to read, and remember. 


mo 


remall 


Since Mr. H. Perry Rosrxson’s name must be familiar 








/ sure of his own strength, the small boy would not have|in humour, his touch is light and pleasing. 
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to most of us by now as that of one of the very select com-| In deeiding to add to what one may call the fiction of | 


pany of journalists who monopolise seats at the Front, one | Metropolitan Adventures, whereof The New Arabian Nights 
naturally turns with interest from bis daily — to a may be regarded as both the model and the prototype, the | 


sustained narrative. His account of last year’s 


Somme, which he names The Turning Point (HEINEMANN), 


battle of the author of 7he London Nights of Belsize (LAx®) has under- 


taken a task which is both easy and difficult—easy because 


is as lively and vigorous a recital as can well be imagined a sophisticated style and a lively imagination are the only 


of events hardly the less thrilling because already well- 


iessential qualifications, and difficult because it involves 
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known. Although he disclaims expert knowledge of strate- |competition with a perfect galaxy of distinguished authors. | 
gies, he is at least uncommonly well qualified to appraise There is always room for more of it, however, and, if | 
the things he saw. ‘ Before July, 1916, our Army,” he says,|Mr. Vernon Renpavr disappoints us, it is not merely | 


“ was like a small boy hoping to grow up and be big enough because the standard has been set unusually high. 


to lick a bully some day. Told to attack him before he felt style is smooth and assured, and, though somewhat lacking 


He begins 


/ been sorry to wait a bit longer, but the pressure against | well and interests us in his principal character so that we 
Verdun and against the Russians had to be relieved, and so look forward with zest to the adventures of a personality 
with steadily increasing skill and confidence the attack was) which is everything that this sort of fiction requires. 
made, and day after day fresh units proved themselves! Here unfortunately the matter ends. Belsize, who promises 


| to associate with 


| in the 





iby Mr. R. Goretn Barnes 


| exiguous part played in its 


/at the disposal of the local ' 
authorities. 


more than a mateh for the 
enemy.” The result was a) 
series of victories-—-Mametz, | 
Contalmaison, Poziéres, Guil- 
lemont, Thiepval, Beaumont- | 
Hamel—and the writer is able | 
each im- 
mortal name the regiments 
there engaged, all heroes, for 
“there were no stragglers.” 
Indeed, if there is a weakness 
book it is that the 
insistent recording of the in- 
dividual heroism of different 
battalions tends to become mo- | 
notonous. But what a fault! 
It is a monotony of British 
valour crowned by a monotony 
of British triumph. 





A point that will hardly 
avoid your notice in the plot 
of In the Night (Loxemans), 


(now Lord Gorgtx), is the! 


elucidation by the Great} 
Investigator, who (as usual) | 
happens to be on the spot 


and able to place his services Voice from etove. * PLEASE 


LITTLE BOY'S ZEPPELIN?” 


It is, I suppose, due to the Sherlockian 


| tradition that these unhappy persons, the local detec- 
| tives, must always be supplemented by a superior and 


| eye of the reader. 


high-handed expert. I think, from his preface, that the 
author does not quite share my own taste in such 
matters, since he promises that his Investigator shall 
keep no secrets and observe nothing withheld from the 


tak ng that he practically keeps his expert hanging about 
with the unenlightened crowd, while another character, in 
light-hearted amateur enthusiasm, does all the work. But 
of course, in a tale of this kind, the only thing that really 


matters is the one question of spotting the criminal, or! 


who killed Cock Robin. Naturally I am not going to 
spoil your fun over this by any oflicious whisperings. As 
you probably know, the one safe rule in such matters is to 


| concentrate upon Caesar's wife ; and even in repeating this 


antique maxim I may have betrayed too much. 


and you may find what happened In the Night a sufficiently 


intriguing problem to provide a pleasant bedtime entertain- | 


ment that will leave your subsequent repose unimpaired. 





Delighted Patriot (after three days’ 
FEAR FROM U-BOATS IF WE CAN GROW 


WOULD yYot 


So faithful is the author to this under- , 


Altogether an illuminating book. 


iso much, has no adventures 
worth the name. It is true 
that he reseues the Prince of 
Mingrelia, runs to earth a 
gang of highly-educated and 
esthetic criminals, and does 
other things that we properly 
expect such men to do. Sut 
there is no excitement about 
his methods. Not to put too 
fine a point on it, the author 
of Belsize lacks the true ima- 
gination that makes the un- 
real seem real—a very different 
thing from the imagination 
which merely clothes realities 
in a garment of mystery. Not- 
withstanding this defect, The 
Londen Nights of Belsize 
should wile away an hour or 
so very pleasantly. 


Sy 


If A Regimental Surgeon vi 
War and Prison (Murray 
does not create so profound 
an impression as it would 
have done two years 
ro | the reason must be that our 
capacity for disgust at Hun- 
nish cruelty is exhausted by 
the demands already made 
upon it. Captain Do.tpey was in the Mons retreat and 
assisted at what he calls “the Miracle of the Marne,” 
and in writing of these events he shows a real know- 
ledge of both friend and foe. Taken prisoner under cir- 
cumstances entirely creditable to himself, he saw the in- 
side of German prison-camps, and suffered the indignities 
and horrors for which these places have so justly become 
infamous. His experiences are described with an almost 
judicial calmness. In one ease of childish revenge I trust 
that the sufferers were sustained by a sense of humour. 
When the picture of a “ Prussian family having its morning 
hate” appeared, the prisoners were punished by having their 
deck-chairs confiscated. Mr. Punch, while deeply regret- 


ag 
ago, 


absence). “Nov MUCH 
FOOD AT THIS RATE!” 
THROW 


OVER OUR 


, ting this vicarious expiation of his offence, cannot help 


deriving some solace from the thought that he succeeded 
in penetrating the hide of these Teuton pachyderms. When, 


for a change, Captain Dorsey received a kindness from 
Forget it, | 


German hands he acknowledges it frankly. He also makes 
one or two suggestions which I sincerely hope will be con- 
sidered by those who are in a position to deal with them. 


His | 





























Kina ALEXANDER of Greec 
ally proclaimed that he wouk 


when if was pointed out to 
him that, if this was really his 
desire, an opportunity of fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps 
would doubtless be granted 
him, he tried again. 


During the last air raid we 
are told that the employees 
of one large firm started sing- 
ing “ Dixie Land.” We feel, 
| however, that to combat the 
enemy's aircraft much sterne) 
| measures must be adopted, 

* x 

“The Huns” diet is low,” 
Says a correspondent of The 
Daily Mail. But then 
tastes are low too. 





out his father’s sacred mandate.” 


their 
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a », la with sah! tronc an eres: Sebi 7 er 
CHARIVARIA. day People w th highly-strung con-| Special “storm troops -men picked 
sciences very rarely enjoy this natural for their youth, vigour 
d : ; , . . ‘ acura , Vif and daring 
THe favourite reading of the Sultan! and easy slumber -Aarry . A Ao Sw = g, to 
THE favo of t * ; carry out counter-attacks—are now a 
of TuRKEY is said to be criminal litera- feature of the German Armies. Even 
* fs 2 > M « 7 ’ ‘ rr 7 . . : “ . r c . 
ture. A gift-book in the shape of a The (me can scientist who claims | our ordinary British soldiers, who are 
new Life of the KaIser is about to be to have invente a substitute for tobacco constantly ‘compelled to take these 
. } et l 7 ~ 
despatched to him. s vannot have followed the movement of brave fellows prisoners, bear witness 
the age. We have been able to obtain ; to the ferocity of their appearance, 


é origin- | tw wsinth 


l 


openny cig iscountry for years, * 
carry | Taxes on watering-places, it is an- 


But! An applicant who sa‘d he had six! nounced, will be a feature of the new 
5 | French Budget. It is feared 
that this will bear hardly on 
= bre sweriles and di air ies. 
> * 
#1 | We are not permitted to pub- 
i lish the name of the Foreign 


| Office official who strolled into 
'@ Piccadilly Bar last week and 
} ordered a Clam-Martinie cock- 
| tail. * 
| 
According to a report of the 
| National Physical Laboratory 
the Tower of London is moving 
towards the Thames. The hot 
| weather thought to have 
something to do with it. 
* * 


of 


18 





The 


advises the killing of all old cocks and 


Board Agriculture 


months’ 


been 





, children has given six 
Writing of the recent Trentino offen-| exemption. A member of the Tribunal| bens, Lively competition between the 
sive, Mr. Haminton Fyre says that remarked that the exemption would | railway refreshment rooms and the tyre 
several Austrian forts c aptured | 1y the! mean one month for each child. This} factories should ensure a satisfactory 
Italians were built of solid ice. It is; great discovery proved too much for | price. . 
time that London had some defences | the poor fellow, who is said to have| 
| of this character. collapsed immediately. The High Court at the Hague has 
.. | ordered a new trial in the case of the 
The arrival of ex-Kine Trvo at Lugu- \ new ship is being fitted out for| Editor of the Telegraaf, who was sen- 


brioso, on the Swiss - Italian 


frontier, Captain AMUNDsEN, who is to proceed | tenced for referring to “a group of 
shortly with an Aretic exploration | rascals in the centre of Europe.” The 





has been duly noted. 
* 


The Lorp Mayor of Lon- 
don has decided in future to 
warn the City of impending 
air raids. Ringing the dinner- 
bell at the Mansion House, it 
| is thought, is the best way 
of making City men take to 
their covers. 


* 

| <A new epidemic, of which 
|“ bodily swellings” are the 
first symptom, is reported by 
the German papers. And 
just when the previous epi- 
demic of head-swellings was be; 
to subside. 





A Marylebone boy, arrested 
gery, told the police that he h 
two complete £1 notes 
bags. Is this the paper-bag 


of which we have heard so mu 
x 


Tribunal that a conscientious 


ws 
va 


whom he had employed \ 
asleep at his work on two st 
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A market gardener told the Enfield 


rascality of the persons in 
TITLE AND HALF-TITLE PAGES. | question is now deemed to 
With a view to economy of paper, the title and 

half-title pages of the Volume which is completed 
with the present issue are not being delivered with 
copies of Punch as hitherto ; they will however be 
sent free, by post, upon receipt of a request. 

Those readers who have their Volumes bound at 
the Punch Office, or by other binders in the official 
binding-cases, will not need to apply for copies of 
the title and half-title pages, as these will be bound 
in by the Punch Office or supplied direct .to other 
binders along with the cases 


be proved beyond the shadow 


| of a doubt. 
] 
| 
| pli 1ined that the presence ol 
a band tended to reduce the 
| place to the level of a mere 
| circus. 


* 

The announcement that 
there will be no more Sunday 
music at the Zoo has been 
received with satisfaction by 
the more conservative resi 
dents, who have always com 








ginning | party. In case he should discover any ve ve 
new land, arrangements have been A well-known inn at Effingham hav 
made to hold a flag-day for the in- | ing changed its name from the Bliiche ’ 
for for- | habitants, if any. : 'to the Sir Douglas Haig, it is further 
ad made suggested that the name of the village 
out of papel Judging by the latest reports the! should be chang od to Biffingham. 
cookery Stockholm Conference is like the gun | = a 
ch ? that they didn’t know was loaded. -How to Cure a Wound. 
." “A wounded soldier jumped or fell from 
Because his wife accused him of not 4 passing S.E.R. Red Cross train between 
. , , - | Swanley Junction and Bromley to-day. Th 
object r lovir g her, a farmer of Husavik, Mani- train was running at about twenty miles an 
s found |toba, assaulted her with a pen knife! jour. When picked up the man was found to 


iecessive just to show that he did. | be uninjured.”—Evening Paper. 
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ALGY. 


Avey, it must be admitted, is no 
Adonis, but at least there is something 
in his great round pudding-face and 
his cheery idiotic smile which gives 
one the impression of a warm and 
optimistic nature. 

Algy is humble and not ambitious ; 
but for all that he is doing his bit, just 
as you and I are doing. He never goes 
n strike, and if he had any money, 
which he never does have, I know he 
would invest it in War Loan. Above 
ull he is not a food-hog; not for him 
the forbidden potato or the milliona‘re’s 
beer—no! Against all luxuries Algy 
has resolutely steeled his voluminous 
tummy. He has turned into the strict- 
est of teetota!ers, and, though a glass 
of Scotch may bring a wistful look into 
his eyes, yet be remains captain of his 
soul, unbroken as St. ANTHONY. 

His job is war-work of the steeliest 
order, such as very few men would care 

undertake. All for the cause he 
stands, day after day, with a little band 

comrades, facing uncomplainingly 
the most terrible buffetings, so that 
men may learn from him how to strike 
terror into the heart of the Hun. 

Needless to remark, he is beloved by 
ul the Tommies who inflict such pain 
upon the region of his gaudy blue 
waistcoat ; he never seems to care and 
“never grouses, but beams down on 
them undaunted with that quaint old 
grin of his, 

‘Twas a great and solemn day when 
we installed him. Conspicuous by his 
horrible suit of reach-me-downs, sup- 
ported on one side by the sergeant- 
major, on the other by the sergeant, 
he was led gently but firmly out of 
his billet and initiated into his honour- 
able task. 

Algy has but one grievance. He 
wants badly to sport a few golden 
stripes on his cuff. He is modest and 
does not push himself forward, but as 
he has several times been severely 
wounded he thinks it only fair that he 
should receive the coveted distinction. 
But the authorities will not grant his 
simple request because, they say, he 
has shed no blood. ‘ 

He has outlived all his compeers; 
lesser men may succumb but Algy 
goes on. One day, I suppose, he will 
meet the common fate; but may 
that sorry day be far ahead. For we 
could ill spare our Algy—our dear old 
bayonet dummy! 





“Ixpran War Loan.—The amount applied 
for in Rangoon yesterday was Rs. 00,000, 


making the progressive total Rs. 00,00,000.” 
Rangoon Times, 


Nothing to boast about. 





THE BAN ON RACING. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—In this bitter 
controversy I hope that # few moderate 
and impartial words from one, like my- 
self, who sees clearly both sides of the 
question, may not be out of place. In 
any case I feel it is incumbent upon 
me to do all I can to avert the dire con- 
sequences of the frightful catastrophe 
that has fallen upon us through the 
mad act of an insensate War Cabinet. 
I can only say that if this is to be our 
spirit we are indeed defeated. Where 
is our devotion to manly sports, so 
potent in the moulding of our National 
character? What has become of our 
immemorial Right to Look On? Where 
is our boasted liberty, deprived as we 
are now to be of a chance to find the 
winner? What did WELLINGTON say of 
Waterloo? and MarisorovuGu of Blen- 
heim ? and Borromuery of the Battle 
of the Somme? By what perversity 
of reasoning are we thus to asphyxiate 
the best instincts of our race? 

We are said to be fighting for all that 
we hold sacred. Yet there is nothing 
that is held more sacred in every cot- 
tage home throughout the land than the 
Preservation of our Bloodstock. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. It is our supre- 
macy in Bloodstock alone that makes 
possible the governess car, the milk 
van, the brewer's dray, the very plough 
itself. These are fundamental facts. 

It has been suggested that, in order 
to avoid the assembling of frivolous 
crowds in war-time, races might be run 
in private. But that is quite impracti- 
cable. Only on the public racecourse 
can the lofty virtues of our British 
Bloodstock be displayed. The exciting 
presence of the crowd is absolutely es- 
sential to tune up its nerve and temper. 
Already our Bloodstock has suffered 
cruelly from gaps in the Grand Stand. 

Then again there are some who actu- 
ally complain that petrol is consumed 
in large quantities by those attending 
race meetings. Are we to put new 
heart into our enemies by letting it be 
known that we are short of petrol ? 

. And finally there are some who so 
little understand the qualities of the 
Thoroughbred as to suggest that gam- 
bling should be stopped in war-time, 
The horse, unlike the Cabinet, is intelli- 
gent. Can he be expected to exhibit his 


priceless qualities of speed and stamina | 


if no one puts his money up ? 

I need say no more. Such flippant 
legislation is bad enough at any time; 
during the Armageddon period it is 
little short of treason. One wonders 
when our Government will begin to 
realise that we are at war. 

Iam, Yours helpfully, as usual, 





THE DIARY OF A CO-ORDINATOR. 


June 17th.—Flew in an aeroplane to 
Los Angeles and correlated the indus- 
trial functions of the East and West. 
Returned to the White House for 
dinner, and co-ordinated grape juice 
with lemonade and Perrier. 

June 18th.—Breakfasted with Hearst 
and co-ordinated him for half-an-hour 
with the editor of New York Life, a 
task needing the highest diplomatic 
qualities. Flew to Harvard and de- 
livered lecture on Mr. Batrour’s The- 
ology as correlated with his style in 
golf. A great reception. Despatched 
report by wireless to London, Paris and 
Petrograd. Returned to New York in 
the afternoon and co-ordinated Upton 


| Sinciarr, Colonel RoosEvett, TUMULTY 


and CHARLES Dana GIBSON. 


June 19th.—In the morning dictated 
articles for the Novoe Vremya, Matin and 
Corriere della Sera, emphasizing the 
need of co-operative cosmopolitan co- 
ordination. Flew to Chicago to deliver 
supplementary lecture to that given by 
Anraur Batrour on AristoTLe. Took 


for my subject “ Aerial Trade Routes, | 


as co-ordinated with Terra-firma Routes 
for Motor-lorries.”” Enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Co-ordinative cold collation at 
9 p.m. at Philadelphia with Gomprrs, 
RockeretLerR, Mrs. ATHERTON and 
Briny Sunpay. 

June 20th.—Dictated article on the 
New Diplomacy for The New York 
Journal. In the afternoon co-ordinated 
the tenets of -Shin-Toism, Christian 
Science and Mormonism. 
day. 

June 21st.—Much annoyed by report 
of Curzon’s extraordinary speech in the 
House of Lords. Called at the White 
House and the British Embassy to 
put matters right, and sent wireless 
to Curzon: “ Nothing ‘succeeds’ like 
success.” 





‘‘* Another medical certificate, Sir; you 
can’t read them,’ remarked a solicitor to the 
chairman at the Devon Appeal Tribunal (Exeter 
Panel), as he sought to decipher the hand- 
OUT, .3! pear Of a[qe oq 9,10M NOX, ‘xavUl 
01 OY} YA ‘Bulpwyg yuvueynery of pepury 
useq pey oyvogijieo @ Avp oy3 ur A[snota 
1g ‘Ss}UsUIMOOp ssoyy jo suo UO ZuyWM 
resourceful military representative, however, 
thought he might succeed, and made the at- 
tempt.”—Evzeter Express and Echo. 


Standing on his head, we suppose. 

Extract from a report of a sermon 
by Father Bernarp VAUGHAN :— 

‘* They might as well go on to one of the 
main lines and attempt to stop one of the 
engines gorging from Euston to Edinburgh.” 

Express and Echo (Exeter). 


Perhaps it would be wiser to refer the 





STATISTICIAN, 


matter to the Foop-ConTROLLER. 














A heavy | 
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i l yerman titles , of His Majesty's family.} 
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ALGY. 


Atey, it must be admitted, is no 
Adonis, but at least there is something 
in his great round pudding-face and 
his cheery -idiotie smile which gives 
ne the impression of a warm and 
»ptimistic nature. 

Algy is humble and not ambitious ; 
but for all that he is doing his bit, just 
1s you and I are doing. He never goes 
n strike, and if he bad any money, 
which he never does have, I know he 

vuld invest it in War Loan. Above 
ull he is not a food-hog; not for him 
the forbidden potato or the millionaire’s 
beer—no! Against all luxuries Algy 
has resolutely steeled his voluminous 
tummy. He has turned into the strict- 
est of teetota'ers, and, though a glass 
of Scotch may bring a wistful look into 
his eyes, yet he remains captain of his 
soul, unbroken as St. ANTHONY. 

His job is war-work of the steeliest 
der, such as very few men would care 

undertake. All for the cause he 
stands, day after day, with a little band 

comrades, facing uncomplainingly 
the most terrible buffetings, so that 
men may learn from him how to strike 
terror into the heart of the Hun. 

Needless to remark, he is beloved by 
ul the Tommies who inflict such pain 
upon the region of his gaudy blue 
he never seems to care and 
“never grouses, but beams down on 
them undaunted with that quaint old 
grin of his, 

Iwas a great and solemn day when 
we installed him. Conspicuous by his 
horrible suit of reach-me-downs, sup- 
ported on one side by the sergeant- 
major, on the other by the sergeant, 
he was led gently but firmly out of 

s billet and initiated into his honour- 
ible task. 

Algy has but one grievance. He 
wants badly to sport a few golden 
stripes on his cuff. He is modest and 
loes not push himself forward, but as 
he has several times been severely 
wounded he thinks it only fair that he 
should receive the coveted distinctiom. 
But the authorities will not grant his 
simple request because, they say, ras 
has shed no blood, 

He has outlived all his cituiaae 
lesser men may succumb but Algy 
goes on. One day, I suppose, he will 
meet the common fate; but may 
that sorry day be far ahead. For we 
could ill spare our Algy—our dear old 
bayonet dummy! 


waistcoat > 





“Inpran War Loan,—The amount applied 
for in Rangoon yesterday was Rs. 00,000, 
making the progressive total Rs. 00,00,000.” 

Rangoon Times. 


Nothing to boast about. 





THE BAN ON RACING. 


Dear Mr. Pouncn,—In this bitter 
controversy I hope that # few moderate 
and impartial words from one, like my- 
self, who sees clearly both sides of the 
question, may not be out of place. In 
any case I feel it is incumbent upon 
me to do all I can to avert the dire con- 
sequences of the frightful catastrophe 
that has fallen upon us through the 
mad act of an insensate War Cabinet. 
I can only” say that if this is to be our 
spirit we are indeed defeated. Where 
is our devotion to manly sports, so 
potent in the moulding of our National 
character? What has become of our 
immemorial Right to Look On? Where 
is our boasted liberty, deprived as we 
are now to be of a chance to find the 
winner? What did WELLINGTON say of 
Waterloo? and Marisoroven of Blen- 
heim ? and Borromuey of the Battle 
of the Somme? By what perversity 
of reasoning are we thus to asphyxiate 
the best instincts of our race? 

We are said to be fighting for all that 
we hold sacred. Yet there is nothing 
that is held more sacred in every cot- 
tage home throughout the land than the 
Preservation of our Bloodstock. Let us 
not deceive ourselves, It is our supre- 
macy in Bloodstock alone that makes 
possible the governess car, the milk 


van, the brewer's dray, the very plough |. 


itself. These are fundamental facts. 

It has been suggested that, in order 
to avoid the assembling of frivolous 
crowds in war-time, races might be run 
in private. But that is quite impracti- 
cable. Only on the public racecourse 
can the lofty virtues of our British 
Bloodstock be displayed. The exciting 
presence of the crowd is absolutely es- 
sential to tune up its nerve and temper. 
Already our Bloodstock has suffered 
cruelly from gaps in the Grand Stand. 

Then again there are some who actu- 

ally complain that petrol is consumed 
in large quantities by those attending 
race meetings. Are we to put new 
heart into our enemies by letting it be 
known that we are short of petrol ? 
_ And finally there are some who so 
little understand the qualities of the 
Thoroughbred as to suggest that gam- 
bling should be stopped in war-time. 
The horse, unlike the Cabinet, is intelli- 
gent. Can he be expected to exhibit his 
priceless qualities of speed and stamina 
if no one puts his money up ? 

I need say no more. Such flippant 
legislation is bad enough at any time ; 
during the Armageddon period it is 
little short of treason. One wonders 
when our Government will begin to 
realise that we are at war. 

Iam, Yours helpfully, as usual, 
STATISTICIAN, 





THE DIARY OF A CO-ORDINATOR. 


June 17th.—F lew in an aeroplane to 
Los Angeles and correlated the indus- 
trial functions of the East and West. 
Returned to the White House for 
dinner, and co-ordinated grape juice 
with lemonade and Perrier. 


June 18th.—Breakfasted with Hearst 
and co-ordinated him for half-an-hour 
with the editor of New York Life, a 
task needing the highest diplomatic 
qualities. Flew to Harvard and de- 
livered lecture on Mr, Batrovur’s The- 
ology as correlated with his style in 
golf. A great reception. Despatched 
report by wireless to London, Paris and 
Petrograd. Returned to New York in 
the afternoon and co-ordinated Upton 
Srncxair, Colonel Roosevett, TUMULTY 
and CHARLES Dana GIBSON. 


June 19th.—In the morhing dictated 
articles for the Novoe Vremya, Matin and 
Corriere della Sera, emphasizing the 
need of co-operative cosmopolitan co- 
ordination. Flew to Chicago to deliver 
supplementary lecture to that given by 
Arruvur Batrour on AristotLe. Took 
for my subject “ Aerial Trade Routes, 
as co-ordinated with Terra-firma Routes 
for Motor-lorries.” Enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Co-ordinative cold collation at 
9 p.m. at Philadelphia with Gompers, 
Rockere.ter, Mrs. ATHERTON and 
Biuiy Sunpay. 


June 20th.—Dictated article on the 
New Diplomacy for The New York 
Journal. In the afternoon co-ordinated 
the tenets of -Shin-Toism, Christian 
Science and Mormonism. A _ heavy 
day. 

June 21st.—Much annoyed by report 
of Curzon’s extraordinary speech in the 
House of Lords. Called at the White 
House and the British Embassy to 
put matters right, and sent wireless 
to Curzon: “ Nothing ‘succeeds’ like 
success.” 





‘** Another medical certificate, Sir; you 
can’t read them,’ remarked a solicitor to the 
chairman at the Devon Appeal Tribunal (Exeter 
Panel), as he sought to decipher the hand- 
OG, , ot pear 04 9IqQe oq 3,10M NOX, ‘yIvUT 
“01 OY} YIM “Bulpzyg yuvuenevy] oF popury 
us0qg pey oyvoytjzco @ Avp ey ur Ajsnora 
“Old “sy Ue suInoop ©soyqy jo euo uO Sarum 
resourceful military representative, however, 
thought he might succeed, and made the at- 
tempt.”—Evzeter Express and Echo. 


Standing on his head, we suppose. 





Extract from a report of a sermon 
by Father Bernarp VAUGHAN :— 

‘* They might as well go on to one of the 
main lines and attempt to stop one of the 
engines gorging from Euston to Edinburgh.” 

Express and Echo (Ezeter). 
Perhaps it would be wiser to refer the 
matter to the Foop-ConTROLLER. 
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A GOOD RIDDANCE. 
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Cem ies SRenf_— : 


Bluejacket (on torpedo-boat that has only just avoided collision with a neutral steamer), “1 KNOW YOU LOVE ME, ALFONSO, BUT THERE'S 
NO BLINKIN’ NERD TO TRY AND KISS ME EVERY TIME WE MEET.” 








JUST SAILORS. 


Betty, having made an_ excellent 
breakfast, thank you, slipped from her 
chair and sidled round the table to me. 
ller father’s guests are, naturally and 
without exception, Betty's slaves, to do 
with as she deems best. To her they 
are known, regardless of age, either by 
their Christian names or as “ Mr. —er.” 
| had enjoyed the privilege of her ac- 
quaintance for five years, but was still 
included in the second category. 

Betty has an appealing eye, freckles, 


_ and most fascinating red-gold hair, and 





on the morning of which I write, after 
preparing the attack with the first, she 
gently massaged my face with the 
second and third, the while insinuating 
into my own a small hand not innocent 
of marmalade. Betty is seven or there- 
abouts, “Mr, —er,” she said, “ what 
shall we be to-day?” 

* Let us,” I replied hastily, “ pretend 
to be not quite at our best this morn- 
ing, and have a quiet time in the deck- 
chairs on the lawn.” Betty very natur- 
ally paid no regard whatever to this 
cowardly suggestion. 

“I'm not quite sure,” she said, “ if 
we will be pirates or soldiers or just 
sailors. What do you think?” 


Pirates sounded rather strenuous for | 


so hot a day. Soldiers, I felt sure, in- 


volved my becoming a German prisoner 
and parading the garden paths with 
my arms up, crying “‘ Kamerad!” while 


prodded me from behind. Just sailors, | not yet an adept with two sculls). 
on the other hand, smacked of gentle| Our vessel also changed its character 
sculling exercise in the dinghy on the | with lightning rapidity. 


Betty, is no rest cure. On land it | rhythmical patting of hand on thwart ; 


itself somewhat fatiguing—and inter- |—cormorant’s neck and head naturally 


most exacting dance, the hornpipe, to | attacking a submarine—said cormorant 
one’s own whistling accompaniment. kindly obliging with quick diving act 


melodies as “ Tipperary ’ 
the Home Fires Burning.” running cargoes of French wine con- 
It was only when we arrived by the! tained in an elderly empty bottle dis- 
lake-side that Betty observed my gum- | covered in the mud above high-water 
boots ; instantly a return to the house! mark. It was breathless work. 
in search of Daddy’s nautical footgear; The disaster occurred when Betty, 
was necessitated. This, though gener- | against my maturer judgment, insisted 
ous in dimensions, was finally induced | upon the exploration on foot of a man- 
to remain in position on Betty’s small 
feet, her own boots being, of course, 
retained. 
The dinghy was launched and, after 


bal-infested South Sea island. The 
immediate cause was a suddenly de- 
veloped attachment on the part of one 
a little preliminary wading in the gum-|of Daddy’s sea-boots to the mud on 
boots, the crew embarked. Betty'’s|the lake-side. The twain refused to 
future profession will, I am sure, be|be parted, and the youthful explorer 
that of quick-change artist. In less} measured her length in the mire. 

than ten minutes she had risen from| Generously overlooking my careless- 
| cabin-bo to skipper, vid ordinary sea-| ness in not warning her that we were 








of mate. My rank, which had at the! shaken, very muddy and with a sus- 


“outset been that of admiral, as speedily | picion of tears in her voice, bound me | 


| declined, until I was merely the donkey-| by a blood-curdling nautical oath not 





Betty, gun in hand, shepherded and |to include that of helmsman (Betty is | 


It was in | 
lake, so I said, “* Let's be just sailors.” | turn a ferry-boat—imitation of pas- | 

But a sailor's life, as interpreted by sengers descending the gangway by | 
includes an exaggerated rolling gait— a hospital ship chased by a submarine | 


vals of active participation in that|mistaken for periscope; a destroyer | 


At odd moments, also, it appears that; when approached; a food-ship laden | 
the best sailors double briskly to such | with bananas represented by rushes 
and “ Keep culled from the banks; and a smuggler | 


grove swamp on the shore of a canni- | 


man, A.B., bo’sun and various grades| traversing a quicksand, Betty, rather | 


| 


‘engine greaser, whose duties appeared! to breathe a word of the mishap to | 





seseliheraD on 





June 27, 1917.) 








governess. The pledge having been 
given, Betty, the offending boots dis- 
carded, fled to her own room by way of 
the back-door. ; 

It was then twelve o'clock, and in 
the hour that remained before luncheon 
I was fertile in excuses for Betty's ab- 
sence from the scene; in fact, the neces- 
sity for concealing the calamity quite 
marred what should have been a time 
of well-earned relaxation. 

At last we sat down to the midday 
meal, and the members of the house- 
party began to relate their morning's 
adventures. Finally some thoughtless 
person said, “ Well, Betty, and what 
mischief have you been up to?” 

Betty, quite recovered and with a 
radiant smile, replied, “Oh, Mr. —er 
and I had a scrumptious time on the 
| lake. We were sailors—just sailors 
and did all sorts of lovely things, didn't 
we, Mr. - sa 





er ? 

I agreed, and Betty went on to her 
peroration : 

“ And at the very end Mr. —er was a 
tiger and I was a little small boy, and 
he jumped on me out of the bushes and 
knocked me down in the mud” [O 
Betty! O unjust sailor!], “and Miss 
Watt came in as I was changing my 
things. It was splendid, wasn't it 
Reggie?” 

Per ardua ad astra. I had won my 
promotion to the commissioned ranks 
of the Christian names. 











WIMMIN. 
Beuwinp wi’ the sowin’, 
An’ rent-day to meet, 
For first time o’ knowin’ 
John Buckham was beat ; 
Torpedoed an’ swimmin’ 
An’ fairly done in, 
When someone said, ‘‘ Wimmin 
Would suit ye at Lynn.” 


Dal Midwood, at Mutcham, 
Who runs by old rules, 
Said, “‘ John, don’t ee touch 'e 
A pa'sel o’ fules 
Aye dabbin’ an’ trimmin’ | 
Wi’ powder an’ pin; 
No, don’t ’ee have wimmin, | 
John Buckham, at Lynn.” 


m 


Well, back wi’ the sowin’, 
An’ rent-day to meet, 
I had to get goin’ 
Or own I were beat. 
The banks needed trimmin’ ; 
The roots wasn’t in ; 
’T was either take wimmin 
Or walk out o’ Lynn. 
They came. They was pretty 
An’ white o’ the hand, 
But good-heart an’ gritty 
An’ chockful o’ sand; 








PUNC 


Mummy, Daddy or Miss Watt, her 
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Mrs. Green t 
CARE FOR ONE OI! 





Mrs. Jones (who is gai ing at an aeroplane). 
THEM FLYING THINGS TO SETTLE ON ME.” 








“My worp! I| sHoUuLDN'T 





Wi’ energy brimmin’ 
Right up to the chin— 
An’ that sort o’ wimmin 


Was welcome at Lynn. 


At ploughin’ they ’re able, 
Or drainin’ a fen, 

They ‘ll muck out a stable 
As well as the men. 

Their praises I’m hymnin’, 
For where would ha’ bin, 

If it weren't for the wimmin, 
John Buckham, at Lynn? 


W. H. O, 








‘The Cairo Governorate has engaged white- 
to whiten plate-forms of points from 
which streets branch which will be « om pelled 
by the end of next week, before the commence- 
ment of the gaz lanterns decrease take place.’ 
Egyptian Gazette. 


washers 


The Sphinx has been requested to fur- 
nish an explanation. 


Our Indomitables. 
“THE ENGLISH GIRL. 

| STANDING IN WitNEss-BOX WITHOUT A 

} QUIVER. 

| Rose ——, sixty-seven, road, South 
Tottenham, a young girl, was a witness in a 
London county court when the boom ef guns 
{and detonation of bombs were heard.” 

Daily Paper. 

| Our English girls to-day are only as old 
as they feel. 





“Mrs. A. Thomson writes a vigorous pro- 
test against the carelessness with which the 
|} W.F.L. resolution urging the Prime Minister 
'to make Woman Suffrage an integral part of 
| the Bill, was acknowledged on his behalf. The 
acknowledgment was as follows :— 

‘I am directed by the Prime Minister to 
| acknowledge the receipt of the resolution 


*| which you have forwarded on the subject of 


the formation of a Maternity Department in 
the new Ministry of Health.’ "The Vote. 


But was it carelessness, or humour ? 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 


Herr Schultze and Herr Miiller, privates in a Prussian 
regiment of Infantry.) 

Schultze. Leave will soon be over now and we shall have 
» go back to the fighting. 

Miller. Yes; it is not a very cheerful prospect. 

Schultze. No; that is a very true saying. And, what is 
,ore, there seems no possible end to this War, though 
lropping his voice and looking round) we all hate it from 

the bottom of our hearts. 

Miiller. Yes, we all hate it. Indeed the hatred between 

me and the War gets worse and worse every day. I don't 
care who hears me. 


Schultze. Don't be too bold; one never knows who may 





be listening. 

Miiller. It is to become mad. 
Why did we ever let the ALL- 
Hicuest Masesty begin such a 
var? We were all so comfort- 
ible, and then suddenly the 
\ustrian AncHDUKE gets himself T] 

urdered and, piff-paff, we Ger- 

ins must go.to war against 
Russia and France and England. 
[ am very sorry for the Arcn- 
pUKE, but there were other 
\rchdukes to supply his place, 
und even if there had not been 
{ do not think he himself was 

orth the four millions of killed, 
wounded and prisoners whom 4 
we have lost since the guns RYT f 
began to go off. / y 

Schultze. It is terrible to think 
of. And the sausages get worse 
and worse, and the beer costs 

re and more and is not like 
beer at all. 

Miller, And the English have 

od guns and plenty of them, 
ind know colossally well how 

» use them; and they have 
illions of men—more than we 
have; and their soldiers are 
almost as brave as our 
wn soldiers. They have cer- 
tainly won some victories, it 
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Urave 


“I WARN you, Sir! 
BEYOND ALL LIMITS. 


— “ae MY OVERDRAFT.” 
Schultze. Soit seems; but our atlas 


Generals have not told us much about it. 

Miller. And we all thought they had only a con- 
‘ mptible little army. 

Schultze. Yes, that was what the Auu-Hicuesrt said. 

Miller. The Atu-Hieuest has also said several times 
that our soldiers would be back in their homes before the 
leaves fell from the trees, and here are you and I doomed 


ecms. 








to go away from our homes in the third year of the war. | 


[t would be better, I think, if the Atn-Hiauest did not 
ilways speak so much and tried honestly to bring us a 
good solid peace. 

Schultze (with a deep sigh). Peace? Ido not think we 
shall ever have peace again. And the winning of victories 
seems to push it always further away from us. At that 
rate what is the use of victories ? 

Miiller. Then you don’t believe that the U-boats can 
starve England into surrender ? 


Schultze. Certainly I don’t. Do you know anyone that 


does believe in that fairy story? All that the U-boats 
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THE DISCOURTESY OF THIS BANK IS | girls of her class to the place. 
ONE WORD MORE AND I—I WITHDRAW 


have really effected up to the present has been to bring in 
America on the side of our enemies. 

Miiller. That doesn't matter. The Americans have no 
larmy. 

Schultze. Wasn't that what we said about the English ? 
|You yourself said it as loudly as anyone else at the 
| beginning. 

Miiller. The fact is this War has gone on too long. A 
| war for six weeks, that one can endure; but when it goes 

on for years—— 
| Schultze. Yes, that is not so pleasant, though the Karser 
‘is always talking about hacking through and having an 
jiron fist and being a wall of steel and other things of 
that sort. 
Miiller. Oh, he! I’m tired to death of his speeches and 
ae x 5 ras prancing about. Again I 
— |say I don’t care who hears me. 
| We have done enough for glory ; 
|isn’t there something we can do 
| for peace ? 

Schultze. No, nothing—and 
}you know it. It is more likely 
| we shall end in prison if we talk 
| like this. 





| «NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Royat Navat RESERVE. 
Mr. J. R. Macponatp entered as 
| Skipper (temp.)’'—The Times. 
'If this is how the Government 
jhopes to get the Member for 


| still the difficulty of enlisting a 
| crew (temp.) 
{ 
; hace 
“Successful raids were carried out 
| by us during the night east of Lagni- 
| court (two or three metres south of 
| Bullecourt).” 
Evening Times and Echo. 
} 


icould have wished that the 
|out to inches. 
| 


| . 
| “Thousands on foot and in every 


| A Sunday school teacher marched the 


__j}in the air.”—Daily Mail, 


| Not every woman is so well-equipped for showing con- 

tempt of the enemy. 

** Wanted, Coachman - Chauffeur, ‘ Over-land’ Car (Protestant), 
over military age.’’"— Londonderry Sentinel. 

| Whatever its religion a car of this age must be almost 

past praying for. Ee 


| “The sort of women who literally make ducks and drakes of 
their duty as the family administrator.”—Spectator. 


do it ? >A SUMMER Swedes ute 
The Buffer’s Vindication. 
I haven't fought, I haven't dug, 1 ’ve worn no special caps, 
Too little has my country, sure, had from me ; 
But I've never talked of “ strafe-ing” anyone for any lapse, 
And I've never called a fighting man a “ Tommy.” 














Having regard to the high price of poultry might not the | 
new Food-Controller get these women to explain how they | 
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measurement had been worked | 
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WELL, Sirk, | CAN’? NEITHER EAT, SLEEP NOR DRINK, SiR.” 


M.O. (in a spasm of enthusiasm). “My GooD MAN! Tur ARMY WANTS A BATTALION LIKE you!” 














THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXIl. 

My prar CHartEes,—lI 've become so 
artful these days in disguising identi- 
ties under assumed names that I'm 
hanged if I can remember myself which 
of my people is which. Still I daresay 
your own memory isn't too good, so 
we ‘ll call him Ross this time, and trust 
to luck that that is what we called him 
last time. He is that one of my friends 
and fellow-sinners who was plugging 
along nicely at the Bar in 1914, and 
was just about to take silk, when he 
changed his mind, came to France and 
got mixed up in what he calls “ this 
vulgar brawl on the Continent.” After 
nearly three years of systematic war- 
fare in the second line he has at last 
achieved the rank of full lieutenant, 
which is not so bad for a growing lad 
of forty-five; and is running one of 
those complicated but fascinating side- 
shows which, to oblige Their Exigen- 
cies, we have to label Queer Trades, 
and leave at that. 

Whether his department is or is not 





making history it is certainly one which 


| calls for a vast amount of special know- 


master of it in more senses than one. 
| Since that time Ross has ensured the 
efficient running of his office by keep- 
ing out of it when it is busy. When 
for appearance’ sake he has to be there 
'he does as his Mr. Brown tells him, 
and never wastes the latter's time by 


| ledge in its personnel. Ross, having been 
lat the Bar, knows nothing and knows 
that he knows nothing, but is able to, 
pretend to know just enough to keep 
his end up with Thos. J. Brown, who, 
disguised as a corporal, really runs the 
business. “ Our Mr. Brown,” as Ross | arguing. 

calls him, is one of those nice old gen-| In the Army, all fleas have bigger 
tlemen who wear large spectacles and| fleas upon their backs to bite ‘em. 
cultivate specialist knowledge on the in- | Were this not so somebody would have 
tensive system. Owing to his infalli-' to act upon his own responsibility, and 
bility in all details and upon all ocea- | that, as you will admit, would make war 
sions he was much sought after in peace an impossibility. Accordingly in every 
time by the larger commercial houses. | department there is a series of authori- 
When War broke out our Mr. Brown | ties, starting with “other ranks’ at 
disdained peace. 





He made at once for | the bottom, proceeding in an ascending | 


the Front; but his aged legs, though ;seale of dignity and worth, and dis- | 


encased in quite the most remarkable appearing through a cloud of Generals 
puttees in France, were found to be,into an infinite of which no man 
less reliable than his head, and he was | knoweth thenature. Thus, with Ross's 
held up on his way to the trenches and | business (to take the tail end of it) the 
diverted to the stool of Ross's office. {letter which the Corporal writes the 

He began by putting some searching | Lieutenant signs on behalf of the 
and dreadfully intelligent questions to Major. It is when the Major wants 


Ross: dissatisfied with Ross's answers,,to do something more active that | 


he concentrated his mind on the busi- trouble arises. Let us take an in- 
ness for twenty-four consecutive hours, | cidental matter of administrative detail 
at the end of which period he was the’ for example, setting it forth, as all mili- 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 


Herr Schultze and Herr Miiller, privates in a Prussian | 
regiment of Infantry.) 

Schultze. Leave will soon be over now and we shall have | 
to go back to the fighting. 

Miller. Yes; it is not a very cheerful prospect. | 

Schultze. No; that is a very true saying. And,-what is 
more, there seems no possible end to this War, though | 
dropping his voice and looking round) we all hate it from | 
the bottom of our hearts. 

Miller. Yes, we all hate it. Indeed the hatred between | 
me and the War gets worse and worse every day. I don't | 
care who hears me. 

S-hultze. Don’t be too bold; one never knows who may 
be listening. is 

Miiller. It is to become mad. 
Why did we ever let the ALL- 
Hicuest Masesty begin such a 

We were all so comfort- 

and then suddenly the 
\ustrian Arcupuker gets himself 
murdered and, piff-paff, we Ger- 
mans must go.to war against 
Russia and France and England. 
[am very sorry for the Arcn- 
pUKE, but there were other 
Archdukes to supply his place, 
ind even if there had not been 
[ do not think he himself was 
worth the four millions of killed, 
wounded and prisoners whom 
we have lost since the guns 
began to go off. 

Schultze. It is terrible to think 
of. And the sausages get worse 
and worse, and the beer costs 
more and more and is not like 
beer at all. 

Miller. And the English have 
good guns and plenty of them, 
ind know colossally well how 
to use them; and they have 
millions of men—more than we 
and their soldiers are 
brave—almost as brave as our 
»wn soldiers. They have cer- 
tainly won some victories, it 
ecems. 

Schultze. Soit seems; but our 
Generals have not told us much about it. | 
Miller. And we all thought they had only a con- 

temptible little army. 

Schultze. Yes, that was what the Atu-HiGcuesr said. 

Miller. The Aut-Hicuest has also said several times 
that our soldiers would be back in their homes before the 
leaves fell from the trees, and here are you and I doomed | 
to go away from our homes in the third year of the war. | 
It would be better, I think, if the Atu-Hiauest did not | 
always speak so much and tried honestly to bring us a 
good solid peace. 

Schultze (with a deep sigh). Peace? Ido not think we 
shall ever have peace again. And the winning of victories 
seems to push it always further away from us. At that 
rate what is the use of victories ? 

Miller. Then you don’t believe that the U-boats can 
starve England into surrender ? 

Schultze. Certainly I don’t. Do you know anyone that 
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have really effected up to the present has been to bring in 
America on the side of our enemies. 

Miiller. That doesn't matter. The Americans have no 
army. 

Schultze. Wasn't that what we said about the English? 


|You yourself said it as loudly as anyone else at the 


beginning. 

Miiller. The fact is this War has gone on too long. A 
war for six weeks, that one can endure; but when it goes 
on for years—— 

Schultze. Yes, that is not so pleasant, though the Katser 
is always talking about hacking through and having an 
iron fist and being a wall of steel and other things of 
that sort. 

Miiller. Oh, he! I’m tired to death of his speeches and 
ee ~jhis prancing about. Again I 
== (say I don’t care who hears me. 
— | We have done enough for glory ; 
(— (isn’t there something we can do 
| for peace ? 

| Schultze. No, nothing—and 
you know it. It is more likely 
| we shall end in prison if we talk 
like this. 


— 





**NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Royat Nava RESERVE. 
Mr. J. R. Macponarp entered as 
Skipper (temp.)"*—The Times. 





Hm ah | Leicester to Petrograd there is 
BLP if | still the difficulty of enlisting a 

| crew (temp.) 
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| «Successful raids were carried out 


Bullecourt).” 

Evening Times and Echo. 
For the sake of precision we 
jcould have wished that the 
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| out to inches. 


“Thousands on foot and in every 
| kind of vehicle visited the grisly relic. 
A Sunday school teacher marched th« 


“I waRn you, Sim! THE DISCOURTESY OF THIS BANK IS | girls of her class to the place. Some 
ONE WORD MORE AND I—I WITHDRAW 


| 80ft. of her nose-end is stuck aslant 
lin the air.”—Daily Mail. 


Not every woman is so well-equipped for showing con- 
tempt of the enemy. 


** Wanted, Coachman - Chauffeur, ‘ Over-land’ Car (Protestant), 
over military age.’’— Londonderry Sentinel. 
Whatever its religion a car of this age must be almost 
past prayingfor, _ ss né ee 
“The sort of women who literally make ducks and drakes of 
their duty as the family administrator.”— Spectator. 
Having regard to the high price of poultry might not the 
new Food-Controller get these women to explain how they 
do it ? 


The Buffer’s Vindication. 
I hayen’t fought, I haven’t dug, I’ve worn no special caps, 
Too little has my country, sure, had from me ; 
But I’ve never talked of “ strafe-ing ” anyone for any lapse, 
And I’ve never called a fighting man a “ Tommy.” 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXIl, 

My pear Cuarves,—I 've become so 
artful these days in disguising identi- 
ties under assumed names that I’m 
hanged if I can remember myself which 
of my people is which. Still I daresay 
your own memory isn't too good, so 
we ‘ll call him Ross this time, and trust 
to luck that that is what we called him 
last time. He is that one of my friends 
and fellow-sinners who was plugging 
along nicely at the Bar in 1914, and 
was just about to take silk, when he 
changed his mind, came to France and 
got mixed up in what he calls “ this 
vulgar brawl on the Continent.” After 
nearly three years of systematic war- 
fare in the second line he has af last 
achieved the rank of full lieutenant, 
which is not so bad for a growing lad 
of forty-five; and is running one of 
those complicated but fascinating side- 
shows which, to oblige Their Exigen- 
cies, we have to label Queer Trades, 
and leave at that. 

Whether his department is or is not 





making history it is certainly one which 


calls for a vast amount of special know- , master of it in more senses than one. 
ledge in its personnel. Ross,having been | Since that time Ross has ensured the 
|at the Bar, knows nothing and knows efficient running of his office by keep- 
that he knows nothing, but is able to, ing out of it when it is busy, When 
pretend to know just enough to keep) for appearance’ sake he has to be there 
his end up with Thos. J. Brown, who,|he does as his Mr. Brown tells him, 
disguised as a corporal, really runs the | and never wastes the latter's time by 
business. ‘ Our Mr. Brown,” as Ross | arguing. 

calls him, is one of those nice old gen-| In the Army, all fleas have bigger 
tlemen who wear large spectacles andj fleas upon their backs to bite ‘em. 
cultivate specialist knowledge on the in- | Were this not so somebody would have 
tensive system. Owing to his infalli-|to act upon his own responsibility, and 
bility in all details and upon all occa- | that, as you will admit, would make war 
sions he was much souglit after in peace an impossibility. Accordingly in every 
time by the larger commercial houses. | department there is a series of authori- 
When War broke out our Mr. Brown | ties, starting with “other ranks” at 


disdained peace. 
the Front; but his aged legs, though ;seale of dignity and worth, and dis- 


He made at once for | the bottom, proceeding in an ascending | 


encased in quite the most remarkable | appearing through a cloud of Generals | 


puttees in France, were found to be into an 
less reliable than his head, and he was | knoweth the nature. Thus, with Ross's 
held up on his way to the trenches and | business (to take the tail end of it) the 
diverted to the stool of Ross's office. | letter which the Corporal writes the 

He began by putting some searching | Lieutenant signs on behalf of the 
and dreadfully intelligent questions to Major. It is when the Major wants 
Ross : dissatisfied with Ross's answers,,to do something more active that 
he concentrated his mind on the busi- trouble arises. Let us take an in- 
ness for twenty-four consecutive hours, | cidental matter of administrative detail 
at the end of which period he was the’ for example, setting it forth, as all mili- 
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tary matters should be set forth, in 
paragraphs, separately numbered :— 

1. Lt. Ross possessed a bicycle, 
motor, one. No. 54321 L/Cpl. Burt 
possessed feet, two, only. Ross had no 
occasion, ability or disposition to ride 

| a motor bicycle, No. 54321 could 
neither do his business nor enjoy life 
afoot. Accordingly, No. 54321 rode the 
bicycle, while, for the purposes of what 
is known to better people than ourselves 
as Establishment, Ross owned it. But 
that was in the good old days, before 
Traffic and Police and all the Others 
interested themselves. 

2. The first thing Traffic did was 
to say that all owners of motor bi- 
cycles must own ecards, and produce 
them when demanded. That was easy: 
No. 54321 got the card. Then Police 
issued some vague but menacing litera- 
ture with regard to the fate of people 
who stole other people’s property or 
failed to stick to their own. There was 
no difficulty about this; Ross publicly 
fathered the thing. 

8. Traffic, issuing new cards, said 
next that all owners of cards must also 
awn bicycles, Realising the quandary, 
Ross was for saying he wouldn't play 
any more, but would declare a separate 
peace. His Mr. Brown however got 


up a long and intricate correspondence, 
at the end of which Ross was still 
owner and No, 54321 was still rider; 
both bad cards, and all the authorities 





had, unknowingly, made themselves | Ross dined with the Major that night, 
i sai vasn’t feeli t 
Guldecly the Major declared his in-|all well, ‘The way Rows's Mr. Brewn 
poe a et yo singe of Lan pecke had ap aga rag — ir lightning 
establishment (including bicycle) on|speed with which he had turned up 
what he called a satisfactory basis by | exactly the right correspondence, office 
a series of orders which he proposed to | minute or Routine Order, had nearly 
draft himself. Ross, always ready to| given the Major heart disease. Besides, 
be put on a satisfactory basis by any-| he'd lost the argument. “T was too 
orth poe the ae — laid it newly gap gw from the —_ 
ore his Mr. Brown. 1¢ latter was said he, “by not being in a position 
aghast, and proved, by infallible rea-|to lick my thumb or to stick my pencil 
sons, the fatal results which would) behind my ear.” 
follow if the matter was stirred up.| It was a good idea to introduce the 
Ross made a careful note of the rea-;Major and Mr. Brown, wasn’t it 
sons, and laid them before the Major.|Charles? The Major says he was the 
The Major explained gently that disci-| first to suggest it, and Ross is careful 
pline was discipline. And so Ross / to leave the credit with the Major, be- 
went to and fro between the two, until | cause he is sure that the idea really 
the Major said, “ Really, Ross!’’ and! originated in the fertile and masterful 
his Mr. Brown said, ‘“‘1’m very sorry,! brain of his Mr. Brown. 
Sir, but there it is;” and yet Boss Yours ever, 
couldn't sack his Major, and he couldn't 
break away from his Mr. Brown. Another Impending Apology. 
oe ng gmt rom spe tae hoeed From a South African Parish Maga- 
Pp . at was he to do about zine :— 
it ? Well, he just told the Deep Sea to | “Many thanks to the Rev. —— and the 
keep calm a little longer, and went and | Rev. —— for coming to St. —— during the 
waited outside the Devil's Mess. He past month. The Rector went off to Clifton 
saluted and asked the Devil if he’dcare | and Park Town, and enjoyed the change 
to come for a walk, and, the latter con- | *™°St #8 much as the congregation. 
senting, he led him to the Deep Sea.| «4 pina fow into Willesden Court yesterday 
Then, when the Devil himself had been | ana cnet chews te meaennits Gas. . 
introduced to the Deep Sea itself, Ross} Alderman joy oy t. ’s not often we 
slipped off and left them in his office | ‘8¢t the bird’ on the bench.’” 
to fix it up,between themselves. ' But the “ Beak” is there all the time. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 18th.—Arising out of 
the dethronement of Trxo a cloud-burst 
questions descended upon Lord 
Ronert Ceci, who took refuge under 
wide-spreading umbrella of official 
gnorance. Mr. Lyncew was annoyed 
because his question whether the Allies 
would oppose the foundation of a Greek 
| Republic was dismissed as “ hypo- 
thetical,” but Lord Roperr assured 
him that there was “ nothing abusive” 
in the epithet. But is that so? Suppose 
he were to deseribe Mr. Lyncn as a 
hypothetical statesman ” ? 

A detailed history of a Canterbury 
lamb, from its purchase in New Zealand 

_ at 6gd. a pound to its sale to the British 

| buteher at 10}d., was given by Mr. 

| Geores Roserrs, He threw no light, 

| however, on the problem why it should 

_ double in price before reaching the con- 
sumer. This is engaging the anxious 
consideration of Lord Ruonppa, who 
declares that there is no adequate eco- 
nomic reason why Little Mary should 
have only a little bak. 

In the House of Commons as in a 
music-hall you can always get a laugh 
by referring to “the lodger.” Whether 
the lodger, who is considered quite good 
enough to vote for a mere Member 

{ Parliament, should also be allowed 

» voice in the election of really im- 

portant people like town councillors 

vas the theme of animated discussion. 
it ended ultimately in the lodger’s 
favour, with the proviso that the apart- 
| ments he oceupies should be unfur- 
-nished. On such niceties does the 
british Constitution depend. 

Tuesday, June 19th.—Mr. Batrour 
received a warm welcome from all 

ctions of the House on makirg his 
lirst appearance after his return from 

\merica. Even the ranks of Tus- 
'cany, on the Irish benches, could not 
| forbear to cheer their old opponent. 

Besides securing American gold for 
| his country, he has transferred some 

\merican bronze to his own complex- 
ion, and has, if anything, sharpened 
his faculty for skilful evasion and polite 
repartee by his encounters with Trans- 
atlantic journalists. 

In the course of the daily cate- 
chism on the subject of air-raids Mr. 
MacMasrer inquired, “ Why is it that 
Paris appears to be practicall immune, 
while London is not?” The answer 
came, not from the Front Bench, but 
from the Chair, and was delivered in a 
tone so low that even the Official Re- 
porter failed to catch it, That is a pity, 
because it furnishes a useful hint for 
| Ministers. In future, when with 
_ futile or embarrassing questions about 
the War, let them follow the SpeaKER’s 





example, and simply say, ‘“ You must 
ask the Kaiser!” 

In a perfectly free division, in which 
Ministers and ex-Ministers were mixed 
up together in both Lobbies, woman's 





THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 
Sir Frederick Smith.“ Waat's THE GOOD OF 
STRUGGLING ?” 
right to be registered as a Parliamentary 
elector was affirmed by 385 votes to 55. 
Some capital speeches were made on 
both sides, but if any of them turned a 





Literary Dame (at bookstall). “ HavE you 
ANY BOOKS BY THAT RISING YOUNG NOVELIST, 
Lorp HueH CeciL?” 
vote it was probably the cynical admis- 
sion of the ArrornEY-GENERAL that he 
was as much opposed to female suffrage 
as ever, but meant to vote for it because 
it was bound to come. This probably 
had an even greater effect upon the 
average Member, who is not an idealist, 


than the nutshell novelette in which 
Lord Huen Cecu lightly outlined the 
possible future of the female politician. 

Wednesday, June 20th.— Military 
metaphors come naturally to the Duke 
of MaruBorovucH. Yet 1 cannot think 
he was happily inspired when, in re- 
minding the farmers of their duty to put 
more land under the plough, he com- 
pared the compulsory powers of the 
Board of Agriculture to a sword in its 
scabbard, and hoped there would be no 
necessity to rattle it. Everybody knows 
that the sword in question is a converted 
ploughshare, and that it rests with the 
War Office to turn it back again. 

Last night fifty-five Members resisted 
Votes for Women. By this afternoon 
twenty-five of them had so far changed 
their minds as to protest against the 
limitation of the privilege to women 
over thirty. Major Rowianp Hunt, 
convinced that women would soon vote 
themselves into the House, expressed 
@ naive preference for “ young ‘uns.” 

Thursday, June 21st.—During Sir 
Epwarp Grey's long tenure of- the 
Foreign Secretaryship he rarely visited 


twice a week. Until his voyage to the 
United States, Mr. BaLrour was even 
less attentive to his Parliamentary 
duties and left most of the “donkey- 
work”—if one may so describe the 


of curious Members—to Lord Roserr 
Crecin. Since his return Mr. BatFour 
has developed a new zest for this pas- 
time, and to-day for the third time 
in succession appeared in his place. 
Everybody is pleased to see him there, 
except perhaps the curious Members 
aforesaid, who find him even more chary 
of information than his deputy. Had 
not the PresipENT of the United States 
said something about Alsace- Lorraine ? 
ventured Corporal Legs-Sairn. Mr. 
Batrour, fresh from the White House, 
blandly replied, “I do not propose to 
discuss President W1uson’s Notes.” 
The notion, prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the War, that every German 
waiter was an emissary of the KalIser, 
only awaiting “The Day” when he 
should return to take a full revenge for 





| meagre gratuities, still subsists in cer- 
jtain minds, Mr. Brookes was mani- 
ifestly disappointed when Dr. Mac- 
| NAMARA assured him that the aeronaut 
‘captured in the recent raid was not, as 
|he supposed, one of these returned 
|Ganymedes, but was making his first 
| appearance on English soil. 





| 
| . 
| “A small fire at a variety theatre burnt 
| some dresses all up, but the revue went on as 
| usual.”"—Berrow’s Worcester Journal. 

!No need to worry over little things 
‘like that. 
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Long-suffering Sergeant. “ We GO ANOTHER ARF-HOUR TO GO YET. 


E | yom ao 7. 


I DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH YER.” 


Rookie (suggestively). “THERE'S SOME TREES OVER THERE, SERGEANT.” 


Sergeant. “Yrs, I KNOW. BUT THERE AIN’T ANY ROPES.” 











TO FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


JuNE 191TH, 1917. 


Sir, though in dealing with the strong and straight 
Of sentiment one cannot be too thrifty, 

Still, after reading your despatch—the date 
Chimes with your birthday, etat six-and-tifty 

A humble rhymer, though denied by fate 
Possession of the high poetic “ giftie,” 

May yet express the hope it won't displease you 

To see yourself as one plain person sees you. 

Some call you cold, because you are not prone 
To bursts of eloquence or flights of feeling ; 

You do not emulate the fretful tone 


Of those who turn from boastfulness to squealing ; 


Your temperament, I am obliged to own, 
Is not expansive, Celtic, self-revealing ; 
But some of us admire you none the less 
For your laconic simple truthfulness. 
No doubt you would provide far better “ copy” 
To the industrious drivers of the quill 
If you were more emotional and sloppy, 
More richly dowered with journalistic skill ; 
To make despatches blossom like the poppy 
You never have essayed and never will ; 
In short, you couldn't earn a pound a week 
As a reporter on The Daily Shriek. 
Frugal in speech, yet more than once impelled 
To utter words of confidence and cheer, 
Whereat some dismal publicists rebelled 
As premature, ill-founded, insincere— 








Words none the less triumphantly upheld 

By Victory’s verdict, resonantly clear, 
Words that inspired misgiving in the foe 
Because you do not prophesy—you know ; 
Steadfast and calm, unmoved by blame or praise, 

By local checks or Fortune's strange caprices, 
You dedicate laborious nights and days 

To shattering the Hun machine to pieces ; 
And howsoe’er at times the battle sways 

The Army's trust in your command increases ; 
Patient in preparation, swift in deed, 
We find in you the leader that we need. 





“The temperature in Berlin yesterday was 131 degrees Centigrade, 
which is the highest temperature since 1848,”—Daily Dispatch. 
Equal to about 268 degrees Fahr. arid quite hot enough to 
keep the Imperial Potsdam boiling. 

‘A correspondent who knows a great deal about the coat trade 
says there is going to be great difficulty in obtaining coal during the 
coming winter,’’"—Torquay Times. 

This will confirm the belief that the shortage of fuel is 
not unassociated with the vested interests. 





‘* We, on the other hand, are just as much entitled, under any sane 
code of morals, to bombard Kerman towns as to shoot German soldiers 
on the field.’’—The Globe. 

We think, however, that the inhabitants of these Persian 
towns might reasonably object to such vicarious reprisals, 
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| Mr. Tresrpper Snepparp's The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, | (Duckworts) is one of those sieomede of Lente while 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ‘it remains true that You Can Start Here, you will get a 

Our moorland novelists are of two schools. One of them, better grip with some previous knowledge of the earlier 
depicts the dwellers on these heights as a superior race, story about the same people. Not that your hold upon 
using & vocabulary half Biblical, half minor-poetic, in which | the present book will, even then, be other than slightly 
to express the most exalted sentiments; the other draws a precarious. For my own part I seldom met anything so 
picture of upland domesticity comparable to that found in | elusive. I freely grant that it is original, thoughtful and 
a cage of hyenas. Mr. Hattaweit Sutcrarre, though he! provocative, but the effect it produces is rather like that of 
is too skilled an artist to overdo the colouring, inclines (I| Jaberwocky upon Alice (“It fills me with ideas, only I 
am bound to say) so much towards the former method that | don’t know what they are!”’). At first one seemed in for a 
I confess to an uneasy doubt, at times, whether any human comedy of disillusion. Ledgar and Mary, united, are met 
families could maintain existence on the same plane of} with in the process of living unhappily ever after. This is 
nobility as, for example, the Holts in his latest romance, | clear enough, human (unfortunately) and amusing. It was, 
Lonesome Heights (Warp, Lock). These Holts were a race’ for one thing, Mary’s habit of misquotation that got upon 
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of farmer-squires, and in the ‘yee ee ~~~ Ledgar’s nerves. “ Alas, 
book oe morn develop- ' Ta 3 Y ree 0 , = one of 
ment through two genera- | i ’ | her typical lapses. Nor was 
tions: the masterful old} s. Ledgar himself more of a 
man and his twin sons. “~~ |suecess with Mary, who 


‘found him (and here my 
— sympathies went over to 
jher) lacking in force and 
.coherence. But as Mary 
; ‘eloped with somebody else 
" <~_ at the end of part one she 

ree: jhadn’t my prolonged ex- 
perience of Ledgar’s incom- 
-. | prehensibility. Nor did the 
question of his semi-lunatic 
friend worry her, or the 
| whole problem of what, if 


This is all the tale; a simple 
enough record, but full of 
the dignity and beauty 
which make the reading of 
any story by this author 
a refreshment to irritated 
nerves. Towards the end 
some space is devoted to 
the fight to abolish child-| - 
labour in the dale mills; | 
there is also a scandal, and | 
the fastening of blame upon | 












the wrong brother; no she 
great matter. It is for such| © 
scenes as that of the death | 
of old Holt, and his last! 
words to the horse that has | 
thrown him, that Lonesome | 
Heights will earn its place | 
on your library list. 

The Dice of the Gods | 
(Hears, Cranron) is not, | 
as the title suggests, some- | 
thing rather thrilling in the | 
way of romantic fiction, | 
but one of those dispas- | 
sionate novels in which the | 
author, through the medium SeeORi ae 
of his puppets, gently scourges 





NEW SPORTS FOR OLD. 
SNAIL-STALKING IN THE SUBURBS. 


janything, was the motive 
of the book. Eventually he 
\is shown pairing off with 
his earlier love, Winnie; 
‘and I am bound to say 
| that she too has my sym- 
|pathy. I should sum up 
| by saying that the analysis 
‘of introspective egotism, 


imake at best only an ex- 
-> | asperating story. 


In By the Waters of Africa 
| (Ropert Scort) Miss Norma 
| LortmerR has described her 

| British East African travels 


the follies of society. |in a series of letters, in which she shows a very real sense of 


Villiam van der Beck, whose fictional house of clay | style and a delightful assumption of her own unimportance. 
very obviously clothes the spiritual essence of the author, |To people suffering from the books of travellers who seem 


‘however subtly done, can | 


Mr. Lucian pe Ziuwa, returns to his native Colombo with | more anxious to air themselves than to give impressions of | 


a liberal education, to find that the life and thought of the countries through which they have passed, it will be a | 


the strange Indo-European bourgeoisie to which he belongs pure relicf to find an author who suppresses herself and 
by birth present no alluring features. In point of fact} really gets on with her business. Thanks to her friends, 
the ambitions and hypoerisies, pretences and prejudices | whose kindness she frankly acknowledges, Miss Lorimer 
of the Cingalese “ burgher” with the tell-tale finger-nails was able to see native life under conditions impossible to a 
are merely those of Bristol or Amsterdam evolved under less privileged traveller, and she misses no feature in it that 
It is a model book of 


| Europe. 


Colonial conditions. Jack van der Beck, for example, the | 


pompous medical ass with a flourishing practice among 
the local nabobs, ean be found in every provincial town in 


at his command, and a flair for atmosphere. His scenery 


_ and “props” too will be new even to the most hardened | 


The Dice of the Gods has no plot worthy of the. 
| name, but Mr. pe Zruwa has both satire and philosophy 


is either humorous or enlightening. 
its kind, valuable up to a certain point and always pleasant 
to read. Some of the author’s adventures might easily 
have excused a reckless use of notes of exclamation. But 


‘only once does she give way to this weakness, and this I 


pardon her, for I should always use one myself on the eve 
of starting for the Mountains of the Moon. 





_novel-reader. He paints a vivid Oriental background with 
| which the semi-Western civilization of his characters alter- 
| nately blends and contrasts rather effectively. 


For the Honeymoon ? 


| 


“ Lady wants quiet summer accommodation ; near bees.”—Scolsman. 
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MR. PUNCH IN RUSSIA. 


prison-camp, I confessed that I didn’t understand how he got there in the body. To-day I have to report a far 
simpler enterprise. This time he has merely been on a mission to Russia. Anybody can do that, unless the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union mistake him for Mr. Ramsay Macponaxp, and no one has yet made this error in 
respect of Mr. Punch. 

His brilliant mastery of the Russian language is a harder thing to believe; but, as nothing is said of an 
interpreter, I must suppose that he had been quietly and painfully taking lessons in this very difficult tongue. 
Anyhow, you must picture him, at some spot not specified, addressing a concourse of enthusiastic Revolutionaries. 
I propose to give a brief summary of his speech, from which you will gather that he spoke to them like a 
father, and that, while he showed a cordial sympathy with the cause of Russian freedom, he did not hesitate to 
deliver himself of some very straight home-truths. ; 

“ Friends, Russians, Allies,” he began ; “I come on behalf of my fellow-countrymen =i (you_ know his touching 
way of regarding himself as the medium of the best intelligence to be found in the British Empire) “to convey 
their affectionate sympathy with you in your triumph over the tyranny of Tsardom. At first we took the natural 
and hopeful view that your Revolution, supported by all that was noblest in all ranks of your society, was the 
result of bitter dissatisfaction with the conduct of the War, and with the secret and sinister enemy influences 
which were at work to ruin your chances in the common fight against Kaiserism. = 

“Yet it was immediately followed by wholesale desertions from the firing-line and a general disintegration 
of military discipline. It seems, then, that we were wrong; for otherwise it would be a curious irony that a 
movement. designed for the better conduct of the War should ome a complete stagnation on your fighting 





fronts; or, to look at it from another point o ich | i 
in such a war as this, the Army and the nation are one, should have, for its immediate consequence, an apparent 


failure on your part to remember the purpose for which the War is being fought. 
“No doubt manv motives were at work, and it was perhaps natural that in the joy of your new-found free- 
dom you should be tempted to forget the conditions that had made it possible, and to regard = an as some- 
ing r its i ‘tance as s : are achieve internal liberty. 
thing outside and remote, and its importance as small compared with the achievement of . e ope TEI 
“Well, we have tried patiently to see things with your eyes, and now you in your turn must please ma 
, « 


an effort to see them with ours. From the first, when we in 


_ — 








int of view, that a Revolution which owed its success to the War, since, | 


England took on this War, we recognised that | 





In the last Epilogue, where Mr. Punch was described as paying a call upon our brave soldiers in a German 
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using a vocabulary half Biblical, half minor-poetic, in which |the present book will, even then, be other than slightly 
to express the most exalted sentiments; the other draws a precarious. For my own part I seldom met anything so 
picture of upland domesticity comparable to that found in | elusive. I freely grant that it is original, thoughtful and 
a cage of hyenas. Mr. Hantaweit Svurcrirre, though he! provocative, but the effect it produces is rather like that of 
is too skilled an artist to overdo the colouring, inclines (I| Jaberwocky upon Alice (‘It fills me with ideas, only I 


am bound to say) so much towards the former method that | don’t know what they are!”). 


I confess to an uneasy doubt, at times, whether any human | comedy of disillusion. 1 
with in the process of living unhappily ever after. 
clear enough, human (unfortunately) and amusing. It was, 


families could maintain existence on the same plane of | 
nobility as, for exwmple, the Holts in his latest romance, 


At first one seemed in for a 
Ledgar and Mary, united, are met 
This is 


Lonesome Heights (Warp, Lock). These Holts were a race’ for one thing, Mary’s habit of misquotation that got upon 





of farmer-squires, and in the 
book you see their develop- | 
ment through two genera- | 
tions: the masterful old} 
man and his twin sons, 
This is all the tale; a simple 
enough record, but full of 
the dignity and beauty 
which make the reading. of 
any story by this author 
a refreshment to irritated 
nerves. Towards the end 
some space is devoted to 
the fight to abolish child- | 
labour in the dale mills; | 
there is also a scandal, and | 
the fastening of blame upon | 
the wrong brother; no very | 
great matter. It is for sueh | 
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of old Holt, and his last | 
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MR. PUNCH IN RUSSIA. 


prison-camp, I confessed that I didn’t understand how he got there in the body. To-day I have to report a far 
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simpler enterprise. This time he has merely been on a mission to Russia. Anybody can do that, unless the 

Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union mistake him for Mr. Ramsay Macponanp, and no one has yet made this error in 


respect of Mr. Punch. 


interpreter, I must suppose that he had been quietly and painfully taking lessons in this very difficult tongue. 
Anyhow, you must picture him, at some spot not specified, addressing a concourse of enthusiastic Revolutionaries, 
I propose to give a brief summary of his speech, from which you will gather that he spoke to them like a 
father, and that, while he showed a cordial sympathy with the cause of Russian freedom, he did not hesitate to 
deliver himself of some very straight home-truths. 

“ Friends, Russians, Allies,” he began ; “I come on behalf of my fellow-countrymen” (you kaow his touching 
way of regarding himself as the medium of the best intelligence to be found in the British Empire) “to convey 
their affectionate sympathy with you in your triumph over the tyranny of Tsardom. At first we took the natural 
and hopeful view that your Revolution, supported by all that was noblest in all ranks of your society, was the 
result of bitter dissatisfaction with the conduct of the War, and with the secret and sinister enemy influences 
fight against Kaiserism. 
rtions from the firing-line and a general disintegration 
for otherwise it would be a curious irony that a 


which were at work to ruin your chances in the common 
“Yet it was immediately followed by wholesale dese 
of military discipline. It seems, then, that we were wrong; 


in such a war as this, the Army and the nation are one, s 
failure on your part to remember the purpose for which the War is being fought. 

“No doubt many motives were at work, and it was perhaps natural that in the joy of your new-found free- 
dom you should be tempted to forget the conditions that had made it possible, and to regard the War as some- 
thing outside and remote, and its importance as small compared with the achievement of internal liberty. 

“Well, we have tried patiently to see things with your eyes, and now you in your turn must please make 
an effort to see them with ours. From the first, when we in England took on this War, we recognised that 
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the country which was bound to get most good out of it was Russia. For her we hoped that it was to be in 
the fullest sense a War of Liberation. Your Allies would win liberty from external menace, but you would also 
see the bonds of internal tyranny broken. The Tsar, the little father of his people, had a chance, such as falls 
to few, of giving to his nation something of the true freedom that we in England know. 

“He missed his chance. We will not ask why, but he missed it. Yet by other means the War has been 
for you a War of Liberation, and, if you break your pledge to see it through, you do not deserve your freedom. 
Nay more, you run the risk of losing it; or, if, through the steadfastness of your sworn Allies, you keep it, then 
you keep it at the cost of sacrificing the friendship and sympathy of all free nations who are fighting in the 
cause of liberty; and, on those terms, your own freedom is not worth having. 

“Some of you argue that Russia's pledge to her Allies was an Imperialist pledge and that you have the 
right to ignore it. Have you forgotten so soon that the prime cause of Russia’s entry into this quarrel was that 
Austria had threatened to crush a free nation, Serbia, whose race and faith are yours? Besides, a pledge like 
that is still a pledge, though governments may change. Would you have it so that no people, from this time 
on, shall trust the word of Russia for fear that a new régime might repudiate it? 

“We have been patient and made allowances. We know that a great nation like yours cannot overthrow 
an age-long tyranny without being shaken through every fibre of its being. Time was needed for you to recover 
your balance and to resume a sane view of your obligations to others than yourselves. So we have been patient, 
and are patient still, though the inaction on your Front and your withdrawal from your part in the common 
struggle have made our burden in France far harder to bear. 

“If you fail us, we shall no less fight on, we others. ‘We shall march prospering—not through your 
presence.’ We shall fight on till the ideals of Kaiserism, your worst enemy, are crushed. America, that great 
Republic that loves peace as —, as you, will take your place, will fill up the gap that you leave in the 
ranks of those who fight for freedom. And we shall fight till we get the true peace that we want—not the 
peace which some of you have advocated, fraternising with the common foe, listening to the specious pleas of 
those who shirk the one test of their honesty when they are asked to revolt against a tyranny as least as deadly 
as that which you have yourselves overthrown. 

“But you will not fail us, I know. Your hearts, as a nation, were once in this War; heavy as our 











sacrifices have been, yours have been heavier still. Why should you change? Why should the birth of your 
own freedom be the death of your sympathy with the cause of the freedom of the world? No, you cannot fail 
us; you are too great for that. 

“ Forgive me,” Mr. Punch concluded, “if, in speaking from a full heart, I have allowed myself an excess of 
candour. At home they have always been very kind and let me have a charter to say just what I think; and 
I have been doing it, without much distinction of persons, for seventy-five years and more. If to you, who have 
been dumb so long, this seems beyond belief, permit me to offer you, with sincere affection and regard, a visible 
proof of my privilege in the shape of my 


One Hundred and Filty-Second Volume.” 
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